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The Sdventurgs of Philip on his way thyongh the Vatorld ; 


‘WHO ROBBED HIM, WHO HELPED HIM, AND WHO PASSED HIM BY. 


CHAPTER L 
Docror FELL. 


OT attend her own 
son when he is ill |" 
said my mother. 
“She does not de~ 
werve to have & 
sont” And Mra. 
Pendennia looked 
towards her own 
only darling whilst 
uttering this indig- 
nant exclamation. 
As she looked, I 
know what 

through her mind, 
She nursed me, she 
dresed me in little 
capeandlong-clothes, 
she attired me in 
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her heart with infinite prayora and Licasings, She is no longer with 
us to bleas and pray; but from heaven, where she is, I know her love 
pursues me; and often and often I think the ia here, only invisible, 

«Mrs, Firmin would be of no good,” growled Dr. Goodcnough. She 
would have hysterics, and the nurse wold have two patienta to look after.” 

“Don't tell me,” cries my mother, with a finsh on her cheeks. “Do 
you suppose if that child” (meaning, of course, her paragon) “were il}, I 
wonld not go te him?” 

“My dear, if that child were hungry, you would chop off your head 
to make him lroth,” ay the doctor, sipping his tea. 

& Potage (la bona f me,” says Mr. Pendennis. “ Mother, we have 
it at the club. You would he done with milk, eggs, and a quantity of 
vegetables, You woull be put to simmer for many hours in an corthen 
pan, and. 

“Don't be horrible, Arthur!” cries a young lady, who was my 
mother's companion of those happy days. 

4 And people when they knew you would like you very m 

My uncle looked as if he did not understand the allegory. 

“What is this you are talking about ? potage “4 lu——whai d’ye call'em?” 
rayn he. “I thought we were rpeuking of Mra. Firmin, of Old Parr 
Street. Mrs. Firmin ie a doosid delicaic woman,” interposed the major. 
“All the females of that family are. Her mother died carly. Hor sister, 
Mra. Twysden, is very delicate. She would be of no more use in a sick 
room than a—than a bull in a china-rhop, begad! and she might catch 
the fever, too.” 

* And so might yon, inajor 1” cries the doctor. “ Aren't you talking 
to me, who have just come from the boy? Keep your distance, or J alali 
bite you.” 

The old gentleman gave a little backward movement with hin chair. 

“Gad, it's no joking maiter,” euys he; “I've known fullows catch 
overs st—at ever so much past my oge. At any rate, the boy in no hoy 
of mine, begad! 1 dine at Firmin’s house, who has married into a good 
family, though he is only a doctor, anéd——” 

“ Aud pray what was my husband?” cried Mrs, Pendennis. 

“ Only a doctar, indeed!” calla owt Goodenough. “ My dear creature, 
T have a great mind to give him the sesrlet fever this minute!” 

“ My father was a surgeon and apeihccary, I have heard,” aayn the 
‘Widow's aon. 

“ And what then? And I should like to know if # man of one of the 
mret ancient families in the kingdom—im the empire, begad !—hasu't a 
right to pureoo a learned, « wacful, an honourable profession. My brother 
John was—” 

«A medical practitionor !” I sey, with a sigh, 

And my uncle srranges his hair, pute bis handkerchief to his tecth, 


and sye— 4 
“Staff! nonsense—no patience with those personalities, Legad! 
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Firmin is a doctor, certainly—ao are you—-eso are others. But Firmin ia 
@ university man, and s gentleman. Firmin haa travelled. Firmin is 
intimate with some of the best people in England, and has married into 
one of the first fhmilies, Gad, sir, do yon suppose that a woman bred up 
in the lap of luxury—in the very lap, sir—at Iingwood snd Whipham, 
and at Ringwood Tlouse in Walpole-strect, where she was uabsolute 
amuistress, begad —- do you suppove such a woman is fit to be nurse- 
tender in a sick room‘ She never eras fit for that, or for anything 
exevpt—” (here the majur sew smiles on the countennnees of some of his 
audwnoe) “ except, I say, to previde at Ringwood House and—and adorn 
wociety, and that sort of thing. And if nuch a woman chooses to run 
away with her uncle's doctor, and marry below her rank—why, J don't 
think it’s a laughing nintter, hang me if I do.” 

“ And po she stops at the Ide of Wight, whilst the poor boy retains 
at the school,” sighs my mother. 

“Firmin can'! come awny. Te ie in attendance on the Grand Dook. 
The prince is never easy without Firmin, Ie has given him his Order of 
the Swan. ‘They are moving heaven and earth in high quarters; and 1 
bet you even, Goodenough, that that boy whom you have becn attending 
will be a baronet—if you don't kill him off with your coufounded potion» 
and pills, begad!” 

Dr. Goodenough only gave a humph and contracted his great cye- 
brows. 

My uncle continued— 

“T know whot you mean. Firmin is a gentlemanly man~—s handsome 
mo. I remember his father, Brand Firmm, at Valenciennes with the 
Dock of York—one of the handsome, men in Europe. Firebrand 
Firmin, they used to call him—a red-headed fillow—a tremendous 
duellist : shot an Irishmnan—became serious in after life, and that sort of 
thing—quarrelled with his son, who wax doosid wild in early days. Gen- 
tlemanly man, certainly, Firmin. Black hair: his father had red, So 
much the better for the doctor; but—but—we understand each other, I 
think, Goodenough? and you and I have seen some queer fishes in our 
time.” 

And the old gentleman winked ond took hia snuff graciously, and, as 
it were, puffed the Firmin subject away. 

“ Waa it to show me a queer fish that you took me to Dr. Firmin's 
house in Parr Street?” asked Mr. Pendennis of hin uncle. “The house 
waa not very gay, nor the mistress very wiso, but they were all as kind as 
might be; and I am very fond of the boy.” 

“ So did Lord Ringwood, his mother’s uncle, like him,” cried Majer 
Pendennis. “That boy brought about a reconziliation between his 
mother and her uncle, after her runaway match. J supposo you know 
whe ran away with Firmin, my decor?” 

My mother maid “she had heard something of the story.” And the 
magjor onee more smerted that Dr. Firm was a wild fellow twenty 
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her heart with infinite prayers and bicssings. is no longer with 
ws to bless and pray; but from heaven, where she is, I know her love 
pursnes me; and often and often I think sho is here, only invisible. 

“Mrs. Firmin wonld be of no good,” growled Dr. Goodenough. “She 
would have hystcries, and the nurse would Lave two patients to look after.” 

“Don’t tell we,” cries my mother, with a flush on her chooks, “Do 
you muppow if that child” (meaning, of course, her paragon) “ were ill, I 
would not go to him?” 

“My dear, if that child were hungry, you would chop off your head 
to make him broth,” mys the doctor, ripping his tea. 

& Potage és lu bonne fimuae,” says Mr. Pendennis, “Mother, we havo 
it at the club. You would be done with milk, eggs, and a quantity of 
vegetables. You would be mit to sinuner for many hours in an earthen 
pan, and. ” 

“Don't be horrible, Arthnr!” cries a young lady, who was my 
mother's companion of thove happy days. 

“ And people when they knew you would like you very much.” 

My uncle looked as if he did not understand the allegory. 

“ What is this you arc talking about? potage & la—what d'ye call'em?” 
says he. “I thought we wero speaking of Mra, Firmin, of Old Parr 
Street. Mru. Firmin ia a doosid delicate woman,” interposed the major. 
“ All the fernales of that family are. Ler mother died early. Her sister, 
Mrs. Twysden, is very delicate. She would be of no morc use in a sick 
room than a—than a bull in a china-rhop, begad! ond she might catch 
tho fever, too.” 

“ And go might you, major!” cries the doctor. “ Arcn’t you talking 
to mo, who have just come from the boy? Keep your distance, or I shall 
bite you.” 

‘The old gentleman gave a little bockward movement with his chair. 

“Gad, it'a no joking matter,” says he; ‘I’ve known felluwa catch 
fevers at—at ever no much part my age. At any rate, the boy in no boy 
of mine, begad! I dine at Firmin’s howse, who has married into a good 
family, thongh he is only a doctor, aud——” 

“ And pray what was my hushand ?” cried Mrs. Pendennis. 

“Only n doctar, indeed!” calls owt Goodenough. “ My dear creature, 
T have a great mind to give him the scarlet fever this minute 1” 

“My father was # surgeon and apetlecary, I have heard,” sayn the 
widow's son. 

“ And what then? And I should like to know # @ man of one of tho 
most ancient families in the kingdom—im the empire, begad !—hasn't a 
Tight to pursoo a learned, a uscfal, an houourable profession. My brother 
John was——” 

+ A medical practitioner !” I say, with o sigh, 

And my uncle arrunges his hair, puts his handikercbief to his tecth, 


“Sil nonsense—no patience with these personalities, begad! 
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Firmin is a doctor, certainly—eo are you—so are others. But Firmin in 
a university man, and a gentleman. Firmin has travelled. Firmin is 
intimate with some of the best people in England, and hes mwricd into 
one of tho first families. Gad, sir, do you suppose that a women bred up 
in the lap of luxury—~in tho very lap, sir—at Ringwood and Whipham, 
and at Ringwood Houso in Walpole-strect, where sie was absolute 
mistrena, begad —do you sppowe such o woman is fit to bo nurse- 
tender in a sick room? She never was fit for that, or for anything 
except—" (here the majur saw smiles on the conntenances of some of his 
audience) “ except, I say, to preside at Ringwood House and—and adorn 
wociety, and that sort of thing. And if such a woman chooscs to run 
awny with her uncle's doctor, and marry below her rank—why, J don't 
think it's a laughing matter, lang me if I do.” 

“ And go rlie stops at ihe Inle of Wight, whilst the poor bey remains 
at the school,” sighs ny mother. 

“ Firmin can’t come away. He is in attendance on the Grand Dook. 
'The prince is never cary without Firmin. He has given him his Order of 
the Swan. They aro moving heaven ond earth in high yuarters; and 1 
bet you even, Goodenongh, that that boy whom you have been attending 
will be a baronet—if you don’t kill him off with your confounded potions 
and pills, begad 1” 

Dr. Goodenough only gave a humph and contracted his great eye- 
‘brows. 

My uncle continned— 

“T know what you mean. Firmin is a gentlemanly man—a handsome 
mean. I remember his father, Brand Firmin, at Valenciennes with the 
Dook of York—one of the handsomest men in Europe. Firvbrand 
Firmin, they used to call bim—a red-headed ftllow—a tremendoun 
dueltist : shot an Irishman—hecame serious in after life, and that sort of 
thing—quarrelled with his son, who was doosid wild in carly daya, Gen- 
tlemanly man, certainly, Firmin. Black hair: his fathor had red. So 
much the better for the doctor; but—but—we understand cach other, F 
think, Goodenongh? and you and I have seen wome quecr fishes in cur 
time.” 

And the old gentleman winked and took his snuff graciously, and, as 
it were, puffed the Firmin subject away. 

“Was it to show me a queer fish that you took me to Dr. Firmin's 
house in Parr Street?” asked Mr. Pendennis of his uncle, “The house 
‘waa uot very gay, nor the mistress very wise, but they were all as kind a8 
might be; and I am very fond of the boy.” 

“ So did Lord Ringwood, his mother’s uncle, like him,” cried Major 
Pendemis, “That boy brought about « reconciliation between his 
mother and her encle, after her ronswsy mstch. I suppose you knew 
ake van away with Firmin, my dear?” 

My mother seid ‘““she bed heard something of the story.” And the 
major once more asserted that Dr. Firmin wes a wild fellow twenty 
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years ago, At the time of which I am writing he was Physician to the 
Piethoric Hospital, Physician to the Grand Duke of Groningen, aud 
‘might of his order of the Black Swan, member of many learned eocietios, 
the husband of a rich wife, and a person of no small consideration. 

As for his son, whosc name figures at the head of these pages, you 
may suppose he did not die of the illness about which we bad just been 
talking. A good nurse waited on him, though hia mamma was in the 
eountry. Though his papa was absent, a very competent physician was 
found to teke charge of the young patient, and preserve his lifo for the 
benefit of his family, and the purposes of this history. 

We pursued onr talk about Philip Firmin and his father, and hia 
gtand-uncle the earl, whom Major Pendennis knew intimately well, until 
Dr. Goodcnough’s carriage was announced, and our kind physician took 
deave of us, and drove back to London. Some who spoke on that summer 
evening are no longer here to speak or listen. Some who were young 
then have topped the hill and are descending towards the valley of tho 
shadowa, “Ab,” says old Major Pendennis, shaking his brown curls, as 
the doctor went away; “did yon sec, my good soul, when I spoke about 
his confrére, how glum Goodenough looked? They don't love each other, 
my dear. Two of a trade don’t agree, and besides I have no doubt the 
other doctor-fellowa aro jealous of Firmin, because he lives in the best 
society. A man of good family, my dear. There has already been a 
Brent rapprochement ; and if Lord Ringwood is quite reconciled to him, 
there's no knowing what luck that boy of Firmin’s may come to.” 


Although Dr. Goodenough might think but lightly of his confrire, a 
great portion of the public held him in much higher estimation: and 
especially in the little community of Grey Friars, of which the kind 
reader has heard in previous works of tho present biographer, 
Dr. Brand Firmin was # very great favourite, and reveived with much 
respect and honour. Whenever the boys at that school were afflicted with 
the common ailments of youth, Mr. Sprat, the school spothecary, provided 
for them; and by the simple, though disgusting remedies which were in 


Dr. Birmin had been a schocl-fellow, end remained « special fiend, of 
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was complimented by the head-boy in his Latin oration on the annual 
speech-day for his superbuman skill and godlike delight salutem hominibus 
dando. The head-rznaster turned towards Dr. Firmin, and bowed: the 
governors and bigwigs buzzed to one ancther, and looked st him: the boys 
looked at him: the physician held his handsome head down towards his 
shitt-frill. His modest eyca would not look up from the spotless lining 
of the broad-brimmed hat on his knees. A murmur of applause hummed 
through the ancient hall, a scuffling of young feet, a rustling of new 
caesocks among the masters, and a refreshing blowing of noses ensued, 
as the orator polished off his period, and then passed to nome other 
theme. 

Amidst the genera) enthusiasm, there was one member of the auditory 
scornfal and dissentient. ‘This gentleman whispered to his comrade at tho 
commencement of the phrase concerning the doctor the, I believe, of Eastern 
derivation monoayllable “ Bosh!” and he added sadly, looking towards 
the object of all this praise, “ Te onn't construo the Latin—though it is 
all a parcel of hum! 

“ Hush, Phil!" said his friend; and Phil's face flushed red, as Dr. 
Firmin, lifting up his eyes, looked at him for onc moment; for the recipient 
of all this laudation was no other than Phil's father. 

The illness of which we spoke had long since parsed away. Philip 
‘was a schoolboy no longer, but in his second year at the university, aud 
one of half-n-dozen young men, ex-pnpils of the school, who had come up 
for the annual dinner. The honours of this ycar's dinner were for Dr. 
Firmin, even more than for Lord Ascot in his star and ribbon, who walked 
with his arm in the doctor's into chapel. His lordabip faltered when, in 
his after-dinner speech, he alluded to the inestimable services and akill of 
hia tried old friend, whom he had known as a fellow-pupil in those walls 
~—{lond cheera)—whose friendship had been the delight of his life—a 
friendship which he prayed might be the inheritance of their children. 
(Immense applause; after which Dr. Firmin spoke.) 

The doctor's speech was perhaps a little commonplace; the Latin 
quotations which he used were not exactly novel ; but Phil need not have 
‘been ao angry or ill-behaved. He went on sipping sherry, glaring at his 
father, and muttering obecrvations that were anything but complimentary 
‘tw his parent. “Now, look,” mys he, “he is going to be overcome by 
his feelings. He will put his handkerchief up to his mouth, and show his 
diamend ring. Itold you so! It's toomuch. I can’t swallow this .. . 
thin sherry. I say, you fellows, let us come oat of this, and heve o 
smoke somewhere.” And Phil rove up and quitted the dining-room, jnst 
as hia father wes declaring what a joy, and * pride, and « delight it was to 
him to think that the friendship with which his noble friend honoured him 
‘was likely to be tranamitted to their children, and that whon he had payend 
wwtey from this earthly scene (cries co. ‘No, no!" “ May you live s 
thevieand years!" i would be his joy to think that his son would always 
Sind « telend and protector in the noble, she princely homes of Ascot, - 
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‘We found the carriages waiting cataide Grey Friars’ Gate, and Philip 
Firmin, pushing me into his father’s, told the footman to drive home, and 
thst the doctor would return in Lord Ascot's carriage. Home then to 
Old Farr Street we went, where many a time as & boy I had been welcome. 
And we retired to Phil's private den in the back buildings of the great 
house: and over our cigars we talked of the Foundar’s-day Feast, and 
the specches delivered; and of the old Cistercians of our time, and how 
Thompeon was married, and Johnson was in the army, and Jackson (not 
red-haired Jackron, pig-eyed Jackson,) was first in his year, and so forth; 
and in this twaddle were most happily engaged, when Phil's father flung 
open the tall door of the study. 

“ Ture’a the governor |" growled Phil ; and in an undertone, “ what 
does ve want?” 

“ The governor,” as I looked up, was not a pleasant object to behold, 
Dr. Firmin had very white fulse tecth, which perhaps were 8 little too 
large for hia mouth, and these grinned in the gas-light very fiercely. On 
his cheeks were black whiskers, and over his glaring eyes fierce black oye- 
brows, and his bald head glittered like a billiard-ball. You would hardly 
have known that be was tho original of that melancholy philosophic 
portcait which all the patients admired in the doctor's waiting-room. 

“TY find, Philip, that you took my carriage,” said the father; “ and 
Lord Ascot and I bad to walk ever so far for a cab!” 

“ Wadu't he got his own carriage? I thought, of course, he would 
have his carriage on a Staic-day, and that you would come home with the 
Jord,” said Philip. 

“ Thad promised to bring him home, sir 1” said the father. 

Well, sir, I'm very sorry,” continued the sor, curtly. 

« Sorry 1” screams the other. 

“T can’t say any more, air, and I am very sorry,” answers Phil; and 
he knocked the ash of hia cigar into the stove. 

Tho stranger within the houso hardly knew how to look on its master 
or hisson. There was evidently some dire quarrel between them. The 
old man glared at the young one, who calmly looked his father in the face. 
‘Wicked rage and bate scemed to flash from the doctor's cycs, and anon 
eame a Jook of wild pitiful supplication towards the guest, which was 
yucet painful to Lear. In the midst of what dark family mystery was I? 
‘What meant this cruel spectucle of the father’s terrified anger, and the 
eon's soorn ? 

“JT-—I appeal to you, Pendennis,” mys the doctor, with a choking 
uutterence and a ghastly fice. 

. “Shall we begin ab ovo, sir?” anya Phil. Again the ghastly look of 
terror conves over the father’s face, 

“YI promise to bring one of the first noblemen in England,” gasps 
the doctor, “ from « public dinner, in my-carringe; and my san takes it, 
and fesves me and Lord Ascot to walk !—ls it fair, Pendennis? In it the 
conduct of a gontlesam fo a gentleman; of a son 0 a tether?" 
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“No, sir,” I said, gravely, “nothing can excuse it.” Indoed I was 
thocked at the young man's obduracy and undutifulness. 

“1 told you it waa a mistake!” cries Phil, reddening. “I hoard 
Lord Ascot order his own carriage; I made no doubt he would bring my 
father home. To ride in chariot with a footman behind me, is no 
pleasure to me, and 1 would far rather have a Hansom and a cigar. 
It waa a blunder, and Iam sorry for it—there! And if I live to a 
hundred I can’t say more.” 

“If you are sorry, Philip,” groans the father, “it ia enongh.” 
“You remember, Pendennis, when—when sy son and I were not on 
this—on this footing,” and he looked up for a moment at a picture which 
was hanging over Phil's head—a portrait of Phil’s mother; the lady 
of whom my own mother spoke, on that evening when we had talked of 
the boy’s illneas. Both the ladies had passed from the world uow, and 
their images were but painted shadows un the wall. 

The father had acocpted an apology, though the son had mode none. 
T looked at the elder Firmin’s face, aud the character written un it. I 
remembered such particulars of his carly history as had been told to 
me; and I perfectly recalled that freling of donbt and misliking which 
camo over my mind when I first saw the doctor's handsome fice some 
few years previously, when my uncle fist took me to the doctor's in Old 
Parr Street; little Phil being then a Duxeu-headed, pretty child, who bad 
just assumed his first trousers, und I a fifth-form boy at school. 

My father and Dr. Firmin were members of the medical profea- 
sion. They had been bred up as boys at the same school, whither 
families used to send their sons from generation to generation, and long 
before people had ever learned thet the place was unwholesome. Grey 
Friars was smoky, certainly; I think in the time of the Plague great 
sumbera of people were buried there. But had the school been situated 
in the most picturcaque ewamp in England, the gencral hea’ h of the boys 
could not have been better. We boys used to hear of epi? mics occurring 
in other schools, and were almost sorry that they did not come to ours, 
so that wo might ahut up, and get longer vocations. Even that illness 
which subsequently befell Phil Firmin himeelf attacked no one else—the 
boys all luckily going home for tho holidaye ou the very day of poor 
Phil’s seizure; Lut of this illness more anon. When it waa determined 
that little Phil Firmin was to go to Grey Friars, Phil's father bethought 
him thet Major Pendennis, whom he met in the world and society, had a 
nephew at the place, who might protect the littlo fellow, and the major 
took his nephew to see Dr. and Mrs. Firmin one Sunday after church, and 
we hed lunch at Old Parr Street, and there little Phil waa prosented to 
mae, whom J promised to take under my protection. He was s simple 
ttle man; an artless child, who had not the least ides of tho dignity of a 
fiith»foam bey. He was quite unsbeshed in talking to me and other 
pémons, and has remained ao ever since. He asked my unele how he 
nm to have suqh odd hair. He partook freely of the delicacies on the 
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table. I remember he hit me with his little fist once or twice, which 
liberty at first strnck me with a panio of astonishment, and then with 
asense of the ridiculous so exquisitely keen, that I burat ont into s At of 
laughter. Tt was, you nee, as if a stranger were to hit the Pope in the ribs, 
and call him “Oid boy;” an if Jack were to tweak one of the giants by 
the nose; or Ensign Jones to ask the Duke of Wellington to take wine. 
T had a strong sense of humour, even in those early days, and enjoyed 
this joke accordingly. 

“ Philip!" cries mamma, “ you will hurt Mr. Pendennis.” 

“1 will knock him down!" ehouts Phil. Fancy knocking me down,— 
ug, a fifth-form boy ! 

“The child is a perfect Iercules,” remarks the mother. 

“ He strangled two enakes in his cradle,” says the doctor, looking at 
me, (It was then, as I remomber, I felt Dr. Fell towards him.) 

“Ya, Dr. Firmin!” cries mamma, “1 can’t bear snakes. I remember 
there was one at Rome, when we were walking one day; a great, large 
avake, and J bated it, and I cried out, and I nearly fainted; and my uacle 
Ringwood mid I ought to like snakes, for one might be an agreeablo 
rattle; and I have read of them being charming in India, and I dare asy 
you have, Mr. Pendennis, for I am told you are very clover; and Iam 
not in the least; I wish I were; but my husband is, very—and #0 Phil 
will be. Will you be a very clever boy, dear? He was named after my 
dear paps, who was killed at Buaaco when I was quite, quite a little thing, 
and we wore mourning. and we went to live with my uncle Ringwood 
afterwards; but Maria and I had both our own fortunes; and I am sure 
L little thought I should marry a phyrician—la, one of uncle Ringwood's 
grooms, I should as noon have thought of marrying him!—but, you 
know, my hushand is one of the cleverest men in the tcorld. Don't tell 
me,—you are, dearest, and yon know it; and when a man is clever I don't 
value his rank in life; no, not if he was that fonder; and I always said to 
‘uncle Ringwood, ‘ Talent I will miurry, for tulent I adore;’ and I did marry 
you, Dr. Firmin, you know J did, and thia child is your image. And’ 
you will be kind to him at school,” says the poor lady, turning to me, her 
eyes filling with tears, “ for talent ia always kind, except uncle Ringwood, 
and he was very-———" 

“(A little more wine, Mr. Pendennis?" said the doctor-—Doctor Fell 
still, though he was most kind tome. “I shall put my little man under 
your care, and I know you will keep him from harm. I hope you will 
do us the favour to come to Parr Strect whenever you are freo. In my 
father's timc we used to come home of s Saturday from school, and 
enjoyed going to the play.” And the doctor shock me cordially by the 
hand, and, I must say, continued hie kindness to me as long as ever I knew 
him. When we went away, my uncle Pendennis told me many stories 
about the great earl and family of Ringwood, and how Dr. Firmin had 
made a match—a match of the affections—with this lady, daughter of 
Philip Ringwood, who was killed at Busaco; and bow she had been a 
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great beauty, and wns e perfect grande dame always; and, if not the 
cleverest, certainly one of the kindest and most amiable women in the 
world. 

In those days I was aconstomed to receive the opinions of my 
informant with snch respect that I at once accepted this statement as 
authentic. Mrs. Firmin’s portrait, indeed, was beautiful: it was painted 
by young Mr. Harlowe, that year he was at Rome, and when in eighteen 
days be completed a copy of the Transfiguration, to the admiration of all 
the Academy; but I, for my part, only remember a lady weak, and thin, 
and faded, who never came out of her dressing-room until a late hour 
in the afternoon, and whose snperannnuted smiles and grimaces used to 
provoke my juvenile sense of humour. She weed to kiss Phil's brow; 
and, a8 she held the boy’s hand in one of her lean ones, would say, “Who 
would suppose such @ great boy as that could be my son?” “ Be kind 
to him when I am gone,” she sighed to me, onc Sunday evening, when I 
was taking Jcave of her, as her eyes filled with tears, and she placed the 
thin hand in mine for tho last time. The doctor, reading by the fire, 
turned round and scowled at her from under his tall shining forehead. 
“You are nervous, Lonina, and had better go to your room, 1 told you 
you had,” he said, abruptly. “ Young gentlemen, it is time for you to be 
off to Grey Friars. Is the cal at the door, Brice?" And he took out 
hia watch—his great shining watch, by which he had felt the pulses of so 
manv famoun personages, whom his prodigious skill had rescued from 
diseare. And at parting, Phil flung his arms round his poor mother, and 
kissed her under the glomy curls; the borrowed curls; and he looked his 
father resolutely in the face (whose own glance used to fall before that of 
the boy), and bade him n gruff good-night, ere we set forth for Grey 
Fria, 
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CHAPTER IL 


Ar Scoorn axD aT Homes. 


DINED yesterday 
with three gentlemen, 
whose time of life may 
be guemed by their 
conversation, a great 
part of which consisted. 
of Eton reminiscences 
and lively imitations 
of Dr. Keatce. Each 
one, as he described 
=>) how he had been flog- 
) gcd, mimicked to the 
best of his power the 
manner and the mode 
of operating of the 
famoua doctor. His 
little parenthetical re~ 
marks during the cere- 
mony were recalled 
with great facetious- 
ness: the very hichiah of the rods was parodied with thrilling fidelity, 
and afier a good hour's conversation, the sulycct was brought to o climax 
by a description of tlat awful night when the doctor called up squad 
after squad of boys from their beds in their rospective boarding-houses, 
whipped through the whole night, and castigated I don’t know how many 
hundred rebels. All these mature men loughed, prattled, rejoiced, and 
bocame young again, as they recounted their storicsy; and cach of them 
heartily and cagerly bade the rtranger to understand how Keatu was a 
thorough gentleman. LIlaving talked about their foggings, I my, for an 
hour at least, they apologized to me for dwelling upon a subject which 
after all was strictly local: bnt, indeed, their talk greatly amused and 
diverted me, and 1 hope, and am quite ready, to hear all their jolly stories 
over again. 

Be not angry, patient reader of former volumes by the author of the 
present history, if 1 em garrulous about Grey Friars, and go back to that 
macient place of eduostion to find the heroes of our tale. We are but 
Young once. When we remember that time of youth, we are still young. 
Be over whose head eight or nine lustres have passed, if he wishes 
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write of boys, must recall the time when he himself was a boy. Their 
lsbits change; their waists are longer or shorter; their shirt-oollars stick 
up more or less; but the boy is the boy in King George's time as in 
that of his royal niece—once our maiden queen, now the anxious mother 
of many boys, And young fellows are honest, and merry, and idle, 
and mischievons, and timid, and brave, and studious, and selfish, and 
generous, and mean, and false, and truth-telling, and affectionate, and 
good, and bad, now as in former days. He with whom we have mainly 
to do is a gentleman of mature age now walking the atreet with boys 
of his own. He is not going to perish in the last chapter of these 
memoirs—to die of consumption with his love weeping by his bedside, 
er to blow his brains out in despair, bucause she has been married to his 
rival, or killed out of a gig, or otherwise done for in the last chapter 
but one. No, no; we will bave no dismal endings. Philip Firmin ia 
well and hearty at this minute, owes no man a shilling, and can cnjoy 
his glass of port in perfect comfort. So, my dear miss, if you want 9 
pulmonary romance, the present won't suit you. 0, young gentleman, 
if you are for melancholy, despair, and sardonic antire, please to call at 
some other ahop. That Philip shall have his trials, is a matter of courae— 
may they bu intoresting, though they do not end dismally! That he shall 
fall and trip in his course sometimes, is pretty certain. Ah, who docs not 
upon this life-journey of ours? Is not our want the occasion of our 
‘brother's charity, and thus docs not good come out of that evil? When 
the traveller (uf whom the Master spoke) fell among the thieves, hia 
miahap was coutrived to try many a henrt beside his own——the Knave's 
who robbed him, the Levite’s and Priest's who passed him by as he lay 
blecding, the humble Samaritan’s whose hand poured oil into his wound, 
and held out its pittance to relieve him. 

So little Philip Firmin was brought to school by his mamme in her 
carriage, who entreated the housckeeper to have a apecial charge of that 
angelic child; and as soon as the poor lady's back was turned, Mra. Bunce 
emptied the contents of the little Loy's trank into one of sixty or neventy 
little cupboards, wherein reposed other boy's clothea and haberdashery: 
and then Mrs, Firmin requested to sce the Rev. Mr. X., in whose house 
Philip was to board, and bosought him, and explained many things to 
him, such as the exceoding delicacy of the child’s constitution, &e. &.; 
and Mr. X., who was very good-natured, patted the boy kindly on the 
head, and sent for the other Philip, Philip Ringwood, Phil's cousin, who 
had arrived at Grey Friars an hour or two before; and Mr. X. told Ringwood 
to taka care of the little fellow; and Mrs. Firmin, choking behind her 
pocket-handkerchief, gurgled out s blessing on the grinning youth, and at 
one time had on idex of giving Master Ringwood a sovereign, but paused, 
thinking he waa too big a boy, and that she might not take such a liberty, 
smi presently rhe was gone ; and little Phil Finmin was introduced to the 
long-room and bia schoolfllowa of Mr. X.’s house; and having plenty of 
money, and naturally fieding his way to the pastrycock’s, the naxt day 
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after school, he was met by his cousin Ringwood snd robbed of half the 
tarts which he had purchased. A fortnight afterwards, the hospitable 
doctor and his wife asked their young kinsman to Old Parr Street, 
Barlington Gardens, and the two boys went; but Phil never mentioned 
anything to his parents regarding the robbery of tarta, being deterred, 
perhaps, from speaking by awful threats of punishment which his cousin 

‘ised to administer when they got back 1o school, in case of the little 
‘boy’s confession. Subsequently, Master Ringwood was asked once in every 
term to old Parr Street; but neither Mrs. Firmin, nor the doctor, nor 
Master Firmin liked the baronct’s son, and Mra Firmin pronounced him 
a violent, rade boy. 

I, for my part, left achool suddenly and early, and my litile protégé 
behind me. His poor mother, who had promised herself to come for him 
every Raturday, did not keep her promise. Smithfield is a long way from. 
Piccadilly; and an angry cow once scratched the panels of her carriage, 
causing her footman to spring from his beard into a pig-pen, and herself 
to fel each a shock, that no wonder she’ was afraid of visiting the City 
afterwards. The circumstances of this accident she often narrated to us. 
Her anecdotea were not numerous, but ale told them repeatedly. In 
imagination, sometimes, I can hear ler censcless, simple cackle; nce her 
faint eyes, as she prattles on unconsciously, and watch the dark looks of 
her handsome, silent hushand, scowling from under his cychrows and 
smiling behind his tecth. I daresay he ground thore tceth with suppressed 
age sometimes, I dare eny to hear with her endless yolubility must have 
tasked hie endurance. He may havo treated ler ill, but she tried him. 
She, on her part, may have been o not very wise woman, but she was 
Kind to me, Did not her housekeeper make mo the best of tarts, and 
keep goodics from the company dinners for the young gentlemen when 
they came home? Did not her husband give me of his fees? I promise 
you, after I had seen Dr. Fell n few timen, that first unpleasing impremion 
produced ly hia darkling countenance and sinister good looks wore away. 
He was « gentleman. IIe had lived in the great world, of which he told 
anecdotes delightful to boys to hear; and he passed the bottle to me as if 
T was 4 man. 

J hope and think I remembered tho injunction of poor Mra. Firmin to 
be kind to her boy. As long as we stayed together at Grey Friars, I wan 
Phil's champion, whenever he needed my protection, though of course I 
could not always be present to guard thc little scapegrace from all the 
blows which were aimed at his young face by pugilints of his own size. 
‘There were seven or cight yenrs' differonce between ua (he rays ten, which 
ia absurd, and which 1 deny); but Iwas always remarkable for my affa- 
bility, and, in spite of our disparity of age, would often graciously accept 
the general invitation I had from his father for any Saturday and Sunday 
when I would lke to accompany Philip home. 

Bach an invitation is welcome to any schoolboy. To get away frum 
ftmithfeld, end show our best clothes in Bond Street, was always « 
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privilege. To strut in the Park on Sunday, and nod to the other fellows 
who were strutting there too, was better than remaining at school, “ deing 
‘Diatesasron,” as the phrase used to be, having thet endless roast beef for 
dinner, and hearing two sermons in chapel. There may have boen more 
lively streets in London than Old Parr Street; but it was pleasanter to be 
there than to look at Goawell Street over Grey Friars’ wall; and so the 
present biographer and reader’s very humble servant found Dr. Firmin’s 
house an agreeable resort. Mamma was often ailing, or, if well, went out 
into the world with her husband; in cither cuse, we boys had a good 
dinner provided for us, with the special dishes which Phil loved; and after 
dinner we adjourned to the play, not being by any means too proud to sit 
in the pit with Mr. Brice, the doctor’s confidential man. On Sunday we 
went to church at Lady Whittlesea’s, and Lack to school in the evening; 
when the doctor almost always gave us a fee. If he did not dine at home 
(and I own his absence did not much damp our pleasure), Brice would 
lay a small enclosure on the young gentlemen's coats, which we transferred 
to our pockets, I believe schoulboys disdain fecs in the present disin- 
terested times, 

Everything in Dr. Firmin’s house was as handsome as might be, and 
yet somchow the place was not cheerful. One's uteps fell uoizelessly on 
the faded Turkey carpet; the room was large, and all save the dining- 
tablo in « dingy twilight. The picture of Mrs. Firmin looked at us 
from the wall, and followed ws about with wild viclet eyes. Philip 
Firmin had the same violct odd bright cycs, and the same coloured hair of 
an auburn tinge; in the picture it fell in long wild masses over tho lady’a 
back aa she waned with bare arms on a hurp. Over the siduboard was the 
doctor, in a black velvet coat and fur collar, his hand on a skull, liko 
Uamwlet. Skulls of oxen, horned, with wreaths, furmed the cheoful orna- 
meats of the cornice. On the side-table glittered a pair of cupa, given by 
grateful pationta, looking like receptacles rather fur funereal ashes than for 
festive flowern or wine. Brice, the butler, wore the gravity and costume 
of on undertaker, The footman stcalthily moved hither and thither, 
bearing the dinner to us; we always spoke under our breath whikt we 
were eating it. “ The room don’t louk more cheerful ef 4 morning when 
the pationts are sitting here, ] can tell you,’ Phil would say; indoed, we 
could well fancy that it was dismal. ‘The drawing-room Lad a rhubark~ 
coloured flock paper (on account of the governur’s attachment to the 
shop, Master Phil said), a great pinno, u harp smotherd in a leather bag 
in the corner, which the languid owner now never touched; and every- 
hody’s foe poemed ccared and pale in the great louking-glasvs, which 
reflected you over and over again into the distance, 90 that you seemed to 
twinkle off right through the Albany into Piccadilly. 

Old Parr Street has been a habitation for generations of surgeons and 
phywiclans. I supposs the noblemen for whose use the atrect was intended 
in the time of the early Georges fled, finding the neighbourhood too 
digaal, and the gentlemen in Liack coats came and tock possession of the 
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gilded, gloomy chambers which the mered mode vacated. These mute- 
tions of fashion have alwaya been matters of profound speculation to me. 
‘Why shall not onc moralize over London, aa over Rome, or Raalbec, or 
Troy town? I like to walk among the Hebrews of Wardour Street, and 
fancy the place, an it onco was, crowded with chairs and gilt chariots, and 
torches flashing in the hands of the running fuctmen. Ihavo a grim 
pleasure in thinking that Golding Square was once the reaort of the 
aristocracy, and Monmonth Strect the delight of the genteel world. 
What ehall prevent us Londoners fiom musing over the decline and full 
of city sovereigntics, and drawing our cockney morale? As the late 
Mr, Gibbon meditated his history leaning against a colunm in the 
Capitol, why should not I mmse over iniae, reclining under an arcade 
of the Pantheon? Not the Pantheon at Rome, in the Cabbage Market 
by the Pinrza Navonn, where the immortal gods were worshipped,— 
the immortal gods who sre now dead; but the Pantheon in Oxford 
Strect, ladics, where you purchase feeble pomatums, music, glassware, 
and baby-linon; and which has its history too. tave not Sclwyn, 
and Walpole, and March, and Carlisle figured there? Tins not Prince 
Fiorizel flounced through the hall in his rustling domino, and danced 
there in powdered splendour? and when the ushers refured admis- 
sion to lovely Suphy Baddeley, did not the young men, her adorers, 
draw their rapiers and vow to slay ihe doorkeepers; and, crowing the 
glittering blades over the enchantress’ head, make & warlike triumphal 
arch for her to pass under, all fushed, and smiling, and perfumed, and 
painted? The lives of streets nro as the lives of men, and sball not 
the stroet-preacher, if so minded, take for the text of his sormon the 
stones in the gutter? That you were once the resort of the fashion, O 
‘Monmouth Street! hy the invocation of blessed St. Giles shall I not 

improve that sweet thought into a godly discourse, and make the ruin 
oiling? O mea frires! There were splendid thoroughfares, dazzling 
company, bright illuminations, in eur streets when our heart were young: 
we entertained in them a noble youthful company of chivalrous hopea 
and Jofty ambitions; of blusbing thought in snowy robes spotless and 
virginal, See, in the emlaasure of the window, where you rate looking 
to the stars and nestling by the soft ride of your firs(-love, bang 
Mr. ’ bargains of tarncd old clothes, very cheap; of worn old 
‘boots, bedraggled in how much and how many people's mud; a grbat 
bargain. See! along the street, strowed with flowers oncs mayhap—e" 
fight of beggars for the refuse of an apple-ttall, or « tipsy basket-woman, 
reeling shrieking to the station. O mc! O my beloved congregation! 


I choose to moralize now when I pass the place. The garden has run 
$0 seed, the walks are mildewed, the statueu have broken noses, the gravel 
in Genk with green moss, the roses are withered, and the nightingeles have 
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cessed to make love. It is a funereal street, Old Parr Street, certainly ; 
the carriages which drive there ought to have feathers on the roof, and 
the butlers who open the doors should woar weepere—so the scene strikes 
you now as you paws along the spacious ompty pavement. You are 
bilious, my good man. Go and pay a guinea to one of the doctors in 
those houses; there are still doctors there. Ie will prescribe taraxacum 
for you, or pil: hydrarg: Bless you! in my time, to us gentlemen of the 
fifth form, the place was bearable. The yellow fogs didn’t damp our 
spirits—ond we never thought them too thick to keep us awny from the 
play: from the chivalrova Churlea Kemble, I tell you, my Mirabel, my 
Mercutio, my princely Falconbridge: from his adorable daughter (O 
my distracted heart !): from the classic Young: from the glorious 
Long Tom Coflin: from the unearthly Vanderdecken—“ Return, O my 
love, and we'll never, never part” (where art thon, swect niuger of that 
most thrilling ditty of my youth ?): from the swect, swect Victorine and 
the Bottle Imp, Ob, to see that Bottle Imp again, and hear that song 
about the “ Pilgrim of Love!” Once, but—hush |—this is a secrot—we 
had private boxes, the doctor's grand friends often wending him these; and 
finding the opera rather slow, we went to a concert in M-d-n Lane, near 
Covent Garden, and heard the most cclestial glees, over a supper of fixzing 
raumges and mashed potatoes, such as the world hus never seen since. 
‘We did no harm; but I daresay it was very wrong. Brice, the butler, 
onght not to have taken us. Wo bullied him, and made him take us 
where we liked. Wo bad rum-shrub in the housckeeper's room, where 
‘we used to be diverted by the society of other butlers of the neighbouring 
nobility and gentry, who would step in. Perhaps it was wrong to leave us 
so to the company of servants. Dr. Firmin used to go to his grand par- 
tics, Mrs. Firmiu to bed. “ Did we enjoy the performance last night?” our 
host would ask st breakfast. “Oh, yer, we enjoyed the performance |” 
But my poor Mrs. Firmin fancied that we enjoyed Semiramide or the 
Donna det Lago ; whereas we had been to the pit at the Adelphi (out 
of our own money), and seen that jolly John Recve, and langhed-—langhed 
till we wore fit to drop—and stayed till the curtain was down. And then 
‘we would come home, and, as aforesaid, pass a delightful hour over supper, 
aud hear the anecdotes of Mr. Brice's friends, the other butlers. Ab, that 
was a time indeed! There never was any liquor so good as rum-shrub, 
never; and the sausages had a flavour of Elysiam. How hushed we were 
when Dr. Firmin, coming home from his parties, let himself in at the 
street-door!  Shoeless, we crept up to our bedrooms. And we came 
down to breakfast with innocent young facee—and let Mrs. Firmin, at 
tunch, prattle about the opera; and there stood Brice and the footman 
behind us, locking quite grave, the abominable hypocrites ! 

‘Then, sir, there was a certain way, out of the study window, or 
through the kitchen, and over the leads, to a building, gloomy, indeed, 
‘bat whers I own to have spent delightful hours of the most flagitious and 
original enjoyment of some delicious little Havannshs, ten to the shilling. 
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In that building there were stables once, doubtless occupied by great 
Flemish horses and rumbling gold coaches of Walpole’s time; but a 
celebrated eurgeon, when he took possession of the house, made a lecture- 
room of the premises,—‘ And this door,” says Phil, pointing to one 
leading into the mews, “was very convenient for having the bodies in and 
out"—e cheerful reminiscence. Of this kind of furniture there was now 
very little in the spartinent, except a dilapidated skeleton in a corner, a 
fow dusty casta of heads, and bottles of preparations on the top of an old 
‘bureau, and some mildewed harness hanging on the walls. This apartment 
‘became Mr. Phil’s amoking-room when, as he grew taller, he felt himselt 
too dignified to sit in the kitchen regions: the honest butler and house- 
keeper themsclves pointing out to their young master that his place waa 
elsewhere than among the servants. So there, privately and with groat 
delectation, we smoked many an abominable cigar in this dreary back- 
room, the gaunt wulls and twilight ceilings of which were by no moans 
melancholy to us, who found fmbidden pleasures the sweetest, after the 
abeurd fashion of boys. Dr. Firmin was an cnumy to smoking, and ever 
accustomed to speak of the practice with eloquent indignation. “It wasa 
low practice—the habit of cabmen, pot-house frequenters, and Irish apple- 
women,” the doctor would say, 28 Phil und his friend looked at each other 
with 2 steulthy joy. Phil's futher was cver scented and neat, the pattern 
of handsome propricty. Perhaps he had a clearer perception regarding 
manners than respecting morals; perlops his conversation was full of 
platitudes, his talk (concerning people of fashion chiefly) mean and unin- 
structive, his behaviour to young Lord Eghum rather fulsome and lacking 
of dignity. Perhaps, I say, the idea may have entered into young 
‘Mr. Pendenniv's mind that hi» hospitable entertainer and friend, Dr. Firmin, 
of Old Parr Street, was what at the present duy might be denominated an 
old humbug; but modest young men do not come quickly to such unplea- 
sant conclusions regarding their ecniors. Dr. Firmin’s manners were so 
good, his fureheod was so high, hin frill sv fresh, his bands so white and slim, 
that for some considerable time we ingenuously admired him; and it was 
not without a paug that wo canie to view him ax he actually was—no, not 
as be actually was—no man who~e early aurture was kindly can judge 
quite impartially the man who has been kind to him in boyhvod. 

I quitted school suddenly, leaving my little Phil behind me, a brave 
little hand-ome boy, endearing himself to old and young by his good 
looks, his gaicty, his courage, and his gentlemanly bearing. Once ma 
way a letter would come from him, full of that artless affection and ten- 
dexness which fills boys’ hearts, and is a0 touching in their letters. I 
‘was answered with proper dignity and condescension on the senior boy's 
part. Our niodest little country home kept up a friendly intercourse with 
Dr. Firmin‘’s grand London mansion, of which, in his visita to us, my 
uncle, Major Pendennis, did not fail to bring news, A 
took place between the ladies of cach house. We supplied Mra. Firmin 
with littl country presents, tokens of my mother's good-will and gratitude 
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terwards the friends who had been kind toher aon. I went my way to the 
university, having occasional glimpses of Phil at school I took chambers 
in the Temple, which he found great delight in visiting; and he liked our 
homely dinner from Dick’s, and a bed on the sofa, better than the splendid. 
entertainments in Old Parr Strect and his great gloomy chamber there. 
He had grown by thia time to be ever so much taller than his senior, 
though he always persists in looking up to me unto the present day. 

A very fuw weeks after my poor mother passed that judgment on 
Mra. Firmin, sho saw reason to regret and revoke it. Phil's mother, who 
‘was afraid, or perhaps was forbidden, to attend her son in his illness at 
echool, was taken ill hervelf. 

Phil returned to Grey Friars in a deep suit of black; the servants on 
the carriage wore block 1vo ; und a certain tyrant of the place, beginning 
to langh and jeer because Firmin’s eyes filled with tears at some ribald 
remark, was graffly rebuked by Sampson major, the cock of the whole 
school; and with the question, “Don't you see the poor beggars in 
mourning, you great brate ?” was hicked about his business. 

‘When Philip Firmin and I met again, there was crape on both our 
hata, I don’t think cither could sec the other's face very woll. I went 
to sec him in Parr Street, in the yacaut, melancholy house, where the 
poor mother’s picture was yet hanging in her empty diawing-room. 

“She was always fond of yon, Pendennis,” eaid Phil. “God blew 
you for being #0 good to her. You know what it is to lose—to lowe what 
loves you best in the world, I didu’t know how—how I luved her, till 1 
had lost her.” And many a ech broke his words aa ho spoke. 

Her picture was removed from the diswing-room presently into Phil's 
own little etudy—the room in which he pate aud defied his father. What 
had pasred between them? The young man was very much changed. 
The frank looks of old days were gonc, and Phil's facc was haggard and 
bold. Tho doctor would not let me have a word more with his son after 
he had found us together, but, with dubious appealing looks, followed me 
‘to the door, and shut it upon me. I felt that it closed upon two unhappy 
men. 
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CHAPTER II. 


A CoNSsULTATION. 


TIOULD I peer into Firmin's privacy, 
and find the key to that secret? What 
skeleton was there in the closet? In 
our last month's Magazine you may 
remember there were some verses 
about a portion of a ukeleton. Did you 
rematk how the post-gud present pro- 
prictor of the human skull at once 
rettled the sex of it, and determined 
off-hand that it must hove belonged 
to. woman? Such skulls ore locked 
up in many gentlcmen’s hearts and 
memories. Bluebeard, you know, had 
a whole muscum of them—es that im- 
prudent Little last wife of his found 
out to her cost. And, on the other 
hand, a lady, we suppoue, would select 
hers of the sort which bad carriod 
beards when in the flesh Given a 
neat locked skeleton cupbcard, belong- 
ing to a man of a cortain age, to ascer~ 
tain the sex of the original owner of 
the bones, you have not much need of a pichlock or a biackwnith. There 
iz no use in forcing the hinge, or scratching the pretty panel. Je know 
what is inside—we arch rogues and men of the world. Murders, I sup- 
pore, are not many—cneinies and victims of our late aud anger, destroyed 
aud trampled out of Lfs by us, and lucked out of sight: but corpses of our 
dead loves, my dear sir—iny dear madam—haye we not got them stowed 
away iv cupboard after cupbourd, im bottle after Lottle? Oh, fie! And 
young people! What doctnne is this to proach to them, who gpell your 
book by papa’s and mainma’s knee? ‘Yes, and how wrong it is to let. 
them go to church, and ace and lear papa und mamma publicly on their 
knees, calling out, and confewing to the whole congregation, that they are 
sinnera! So, though I had not the key, I could ace through the pavel 
and the glimmering of the skeleton inaide. 
Although the elder Finnin followed me to the door, and his eyes only 
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fresh voice, which I remember so honest and cheerful, waa now harsh and 
sareantic, with tones that often grated on the hearer, and laughter that 
gave pain. It was about Philip himeelf that my anxieties were. Tho 
young fellow had inherited from hia poor mother a considerable fortune— 
some cight or nine hundred a year, we always understood. He was living 
in a costly, not to say extravagant manner. I thought Mr. Philip's juve- 
nile remorses were locked up in the skeleton closet, and waa grieved to 
think he had fallen in mischicf’s way. Hence, no doubt, might arive the 
anger between him and his father. The boy was extravagant and head- 
strong ; and the parent remonstrant and irritated. 

J met my old friend Dr. Goodenough at the club one evening ; and a5 
wo dined together I discoursed with him about hie former patient, and 
recalled to him that day, years back, when the boy was ill at school, and 
whcn my poor mother and Phil's owa were yet alive. 

Goodencngh looked very grave. 

a,” he raid, “the boy was very ill; Le was nearly gone at that 
timo—at that time—when his mother was in tho Isle of Wight, and bis 
father dangling after a prince. We thought one day it was all over with 
him; but-—” 

* But a good doctor interpoved between him and pallida more.” 

“A good doctor? 2 good nurse} The boy was delirious, and had a 
fancy to walk out of window, and would have done so, but for one of 
my nurses, You know her.” 

“ What! the Little Sister?” 

“Yea, the Little Sister.” 

“ And it was ahe who nuracd Phil through his fever, and saved his 
life? ¥ drink her health. She is a good little soul.” 

“ Good t" said the doctor, with his gruffest voice and frown.—( He was 
always moat fierce when he was most tender-hcarted.) ‘ Good, indoed! 
‘Will you have some more of this duck?—Do. You have had enough 
already, and it’s very unwholesome. Good, sir? But for women, fire 
and brimstone ought to come down and conrume this world. Your dear 
mother wa one of the good ones. I was attending you when you wore 
ill, at those horrible chambers you had in the Temple, at the name time 
when young Firmin was ill ut Grey Friars. And 1 suppose I must be 
anewcruble for keeping two scapcgraces in the world.” 

“ Why didn’t Dr. Firmin come to sec him?” 

“Tim! hia nerves were too dilicate. Besides, he did come. Talk 
ofthe » * *” 

‘The personage designated Ly asterifks was Phil's father, who was 
also a member of our clab, and who entored the dining-room, tall, statcly, 
and pale, with his stereotyped smile, and wave of his pretty hand. By 
the way, that amile of Firmin’s was 2 very queer contortion of the hand- 
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CHAPTER IIL 
A ConsvULTarTiIon 


HIOULD I peer into Firmin's privacy, 
and find the key to thst secret? What 
rkeleton was there in the closet? In 
our last month's Magazine you may 
remember there were rome verses 
about a portion of a skeleton. Did you 
remark how the poet-and present pro~ 
pretor of the human skull at once 
settled the sex of it, and determined 
off-hand that it must have belonged 
to a woman? Such ekulls are locked 
up m many gentlemen’s hearts and 
memories. Bluebeard, you know, had 
a whole muscum of them—es that im- 
prudent little kit wife of his found 
out to her cost. And, on the other 
hand, a lady, we suppose, would select 
hors of the sort which bad carried 
beards when in the flush, Given a 
neat locked skeleton cupboard, belong- 
ing to 2 man of @ certum age, to apcor~ 
tam the uex of the original owner of 
the bones, 3 ou have not nach need of a pichlock or a blacksmith. There 
is no use in forcing the hinge, or scratchmg the pretty panel. We hnow 
what is inside—we arch rogues and inen of the world. Muniers, I sup- 
poes, are not muny—cnennes and victims of our hate and anger, destroyed 
and trampled out of hfe by us, and locked cut of might: but corpses of our 
dead loves, ny dcar sin—my dear inndam—have we not got them stowed 
away in cupboard after cupbourd, in bottle after bottle? Ob, fie! And 
young people! What doctrine 1s this to preach to them, who spell your 
book by papa’s and mamma’s knee? Yes, and how wrong it is to let* 
them go to church, and ace aud hear papa and mamma publicly on their 
knees, calling out, and confessing to the whole congregation, that they are 
sinners! So, though I had not the key, I could see through the panel 
and the glimmering of the skeleton inside. 

Although the elder Firmin followed me to the door, and hin eyes only 
left me as I turned the corner of the street, I felt sure that Phil ere long 
would open his mid to me, or give me some clue to that mystery. I 
should hear from him why his bright cheeks had become hollow, why his 
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freah voice, which I remember xo honest and cheerful, was now harsh and 
sareastic, with tones that often grated on the hearer, and langhter that 
gave pain. Jt was about Philip himself that my anxieties were. The 
young fellow had inherited from his poor mother considerable fortane— 
some cight or nine hundred 2 year, we always understood. He was living 
in a costly, not to say extravagant manner. I thought Mr. Philip’s juve- 
nile remorses were locked up in the skeleton closet, and was grieved to 
think he had fallen in mischief's way. Hence, no doubt, might arize the 
anger between him and his father. The boy was extravagant and head- 
strong; and the parent remonstrant and irritated. 

1 met my old friend Dr. Goodenongh at the club onc evening ; and as 
‘we dined together I discoursed with him about his former patient, and 
recalled 10 him that day, yeurs back, when the boy was ill at »chool, and 
when my poor mother and Phil's own were yet alivo. 

Goodenough looked very grave. 

“Yen,” he said, “the boy wus very ill; he was nearly gone at that 
timo—at that time—when his mother was in the Isle of Wight, and his 
father dangling after a prince. Wo thought one day it was all over with 
him; but-——” 

“ But a good doctor interposed between him and pallida mors.” 

“A good doctor? a good nurse! The boy was delirions, and hod a 
fancy to walk out of window, and would have done so, but for ona of 
my nurses, You know her.” 

“What! tho Little Sister?” 

“ Yea, the Little Sister.” 

“ And it was she who nuracd Phil through his fever, and saved hia 
Hife? I drink her health. She is a good little soul.” 

“ Good 1” said the doctor, with his gruffest voice and frown.—(He was 
always most fierce when he was most tonder-hearted.) ‘‘ Good, indeed! 
‘Wull you have somo more of this dack?—Do. You have had enough 
already, and it's very unwholesome. Good, sir? But for women, firo 
and brimstone onght to come down and consume this world. Your dear 
mother was one of the good ones. I was attending you when you were 
ill, at those horrible chambers you had in the Temple, at the same time 
when young Firmin waa ill at Grey Friars. And I suppose I must be 
snewerable for keeping two scupegraces in the world.” 

“ Why didn’t Dr. Firmin come to see him?” 

“Tim! hia nerves were too delicate. Besides, he did come. Talk 
ofthe * © &” 

The personage designated by asterifks was Phil's father, who was 
also a member of our club, and who entered the dining-room, tall, stately, 
and pale, with his stereotyped amile, and wave of hia pretty hand. By 
the way, that smile of Birmin’s was a very queer contortion of the hand- 
some features. As you came up to him, he would draw his lips over his 
testh, causing his jaws to wrinkle (or dimple if you will) on either side, 
Moesuwhile his eyes looked out from his face, quite melancholy sud 
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independent of the little tranenction in which the mouth was engaged. 
Lips eaid, “1 am a gentleman of fine manners and fascinating addres, and 
am suppored to be happy to ace you. How do youdo?” Dreary, nad, 
a8 into @ great blank desert, looked the dark cyes. I do know one or two, 
but only one or two faces of men, when oppressed with care, which can 
yet smile all over. 

Goodenough nods grimly to the smile of the other doctor, who blandly 
Jooks at our table, holding his chin in one of his pretty hands. 

“ How do?” growls Goodenough. “ Young hopeful well?” 

“Young hopeful sits eamoking cigars till morning with rome friends of 
his,” says Firmnin, with the sad mnile directed towards mo this time, 
“Boys will be boys.” And Le pensively walku away from un with a 
friendly nod towards me; exansinen the dinncr-card in an uttitude of 
melancholy grace; pointe with the jewelled hand to the dishes which be 
will have served, and is off, and simpering to another acquaintance at a 
distant table. 

“T thought he would take tlt table,” says Firmin's cynical confrére. 

“In the draught of the door? Don't you sec how the candle flickers? 
It is the worst place in the room !” 

“Yes; but don't you sce who is sitting at the next table? 

Now at the next table was a n—blem-n of vast wealth, who was 
growling at the quality of the mutton cutlets, and the half-pint of sherry 
which he bad ordered for hia dinner. But a3 hin Jordship has nothing to 
do with the ensuing history, of courve we abull not violnte confidence 
by mentioning his name. We could sce Firmin smiling on hia neighbour 
with his blandest melancholy, and the waiters presently bearing up the 
dishes which the doctor had ordered for his own refection. J/e was no 
lover of inutton-chops and coarre sherry, 23 1 knew, who had partaken of 
many a {east at his board. I conld sce the diamond twinkle on his pretty 
hand, as xt daintily poured ont cremning wine from the icrpail by his 
side—the liberal hand that had given me many a sovereign when I 
was a boy. 

“J can't help Hiking him,” I said to my companion, whose scornfal 
eyes were now and again directed towards his colleague. 

“ This port is very sweet. Almost all port is swect now,” remarks the 

“ He was very kind to me in my echool~daya; and Philip was a fine 
little fellow.” 

“ Handsome @ boy as everI saw. Does he keep his beauty? Father 
was a hendsome man—very. “Quite 2 lady-killer—I mean out of his 
practice 1” adds the grim doctor. ‘ What ix the boy doing?” 

“ He is at the university. He has his mother’s fortune. Ie is wild 
and unsettled, and I fear he is going to the bad s little.” 

“Ishe? Shouldn't wonder!” grambles Goodenough. 

‘We had talked very frankly and plesexotly until the appearance of the 
otber doctor, but with Firmin’s arrival Goodenough seemed to button up 
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his converestion. He quickly stumped away from the dining-room to the 
drawong-room, and sate over a novel there until ime when he was to 
retire to lus patients ar his home. 

‘That there was no hking bitween the doctors, that there was a dif- 
ference between Phihp and lis fathai, was clear enough to me: but the 
owases of these diffirences I had yet to learn Tho story came to mo 
piceemeal, fiom confissions here, admissions there, deducnons of my own. 
T could not, of course, be picscnt at many of the scenes which I shall 
have to zelate as though I hid witnexcd diem, and the posture, language, 
and raward thought of Philip and lis fiends, a» here relatud, no doubt 
are fancics of the nmrator im many <a%s, but the story w as authentic as 
muny lustouics, and the cade: need only give such an amount of caedence 
to it ashe may yndyge that ats versumihtude wai mts 

‘Well, then, we must not only scvert to that illness which bcfill when 
Phihp Fumm was « boy at Gry Trias, but go back yet futher m time 
to a period which I canvot preasdy axartan 

The pupils of old Gandishs pamtug xewemy may remember a 
midiculous little man, with a scat del of wild talunt, about the ultunate 
eucows of which has finds wore diuxkd  Wheiber Andicw was a 
genius, o: whether he was a zmy, war always a mc ot question among the 
frequenters of the Greck Stet billaid-1ooms, and the noble ducples of 
the Academy and St. Muntims Lune Ile may hove been crazy and 
absad, he may have hud tulcnt, tous such chuacters are not unknown 
m wt orin Liuiature, We brole the Qnecn’s Enghsh ; he was agnoiant 
to a wonde, he dresscd lus little person im the most fantastic raiment and 
queerest cheap fmary ; he wore a Led, bless my soul! twenty yeara 
before beards were hnown to wag in Brita. Le was the most affected 
Iittle ercatme, and, af you Joohcd at him, would pove an attitudes of such 
Iudicious duty dignity, that if you bad Lud # dun waiting for money mm 
the hall of your lodgiug hou-e, ur your prture refused at the Academy— 
if you wue suffermmg under eva so much calamty—you could not help 
laughing. Ie was the butt of all hs acquaintances, the laughing-stock of 
Iugh and low, and he had as loving, gcath, faithful, honourable a heart aa 
ever bext ma little bosom. He 1s gone to lus 1cet now; his palette and 
eaul aie waate fmber; hw» genms, which made some hitle flicker of 
buightnos, never shone much, and 1s extinct, In an old album, that 
dates back for more than a score of yeus, I sometimes look at poor 
Andrew's stiange wild skctchcs He nught have done something had he 
oontinned to 2emain poor, but a 11ch widow, whom he met at Rome, {cll 12 
love with the shange crrant painter, pursued lum to England, and 
marricd him in epite of lumself, Ils genus dicoped under the servitude: 
he lived but a few short years, and died of a consumption, of which the 
good Goodenough’s skill could not cue him. 

One day, as be waa driving with his wife in her splendid barouchs 
through the HHnymarket, he suddenly bade the comhman stop, sprang 
over the aide of the carriage before the steps could be let fall, and bis 
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eetonished wife exw him shaking the hands of a shabbily-deessed litte 
Woman who was pasaing,—shoking both her hands, and weeping, and 
gesticulating, and twisting his beard and mustachios, as his wont was 
when agitated. Mra. Montiitchet (the wealthy Mrs, Carrickfergus ahe had 
‘bean, before she married the psinter), the owner of » young husband, 
who had sprang from her side, and out of her carriage, in order to caress 
@ young woman pomsing in the street, might well be disturbed by this 
demonstration; but se was a kind-hearted wonn, and when Montfitchet, 
om reascending into the family coach, tuld his wife the history of the 
person of whoin he had just taken leave, she cried plentifully too. She 
bade the couchman drive straightway to her own house: she rushed up 
to her own apartments, whence she emerged, bearing an inmense lag full 
of wearing apparel, and fullowed hy u panting bntler, carrying a bottle- 
basket and a pie: and she drove off, with her pleased Andrew by her 
side, to a court in Saint Martin's Laue, where dwelt the poor woman with 
whom he had just heen conversing. 

It bad pleased Heaven, in the midst of dreadful calamity, to send her 
friends and succour, She war suffiiing under misfortune, poverty, and. 
cowardly desertion, A man, who had called himself Brandon when he 
took lodgings in her father's house, had married her, brought her to 
London, tired of her, and Jeft her. She bad reason to think he had given. 
8 falec name when he lodged with her father: he ficd, after a few montha, 
and his real name phe never knew. When he deserted her, she went 
back to her father, a weak man, married to 4 domineering woman, who 
pretended to disbelieve the story of her marriage, and drove lier from the 
door. Desperate, and almost mad, she came back to London, whore she 
still bad some little relics of property that her fugitive husband left 
behind him. He promised, when he left her, to remit ler money ; but 
hhe sent nono, or she refused it—or, in her wildness and derpair, lost 
the dreadful paper which announced his desertion, and that he was married 
‘before, and that to pursue him would ruin him, and he knew ahe never 
would do that—no, however much he might bave wronged her. 

Bhe was pennilces then,—deserted hy all—-having made away with 
the last trinket of her brief days of luve, having pold the last little remnant 
of her poor little stock of clothing,—alune, in the great wilderness of 
London, when it pleased (od to seud her sucoonr in the person of an old 
friend who had known her, and even loved her, in happier days, When 
the Samaritans came to this poor child, they found her sick aud shudder- 
ing with fever, They brought their doctor to her, who in never so eager 
as when he runs up a poor mun’s stair. And, as he watched hy the bed 
‘where her kind friends came to help her, he heard her sad little story of 
trust and desertion. 

Her father was a humble person, who had seen better days; and poor 
Yittle Mrs. Brandon bad a sweetness and simplicity of manner which 
gafrevedingly touched the good doctor. She had little education, except 

that which silence, long-suffering, seclusion, will sometimes give. When 
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cured of her illness, there was the great and constant evil of poverty to 
mest and overcome. How was she to live? He got to be as fond of her 
wa of a child of his own, She was tidy, thrifty, gay at times, with a little 
simple cheerfulness. The little flowera began to bloom as the sonshine 
touched them. Her whole life hitherto had been cowering under neglect, 
and tyranny, and gloom. 

Mr. Montfitchet was for coming so often to look after the little outcast 
whom he had succoured that I am bound to pay Mra. M. became 
hysterically jenlous, and waited for him on the stairs as he came down 
swathed m hus Spanish cloak, pounced on him, and called hin a monnter. 
Goodenough was also, I fancy, suspicious of Montfitchet, and Montfitchet 
of Goodenough. Howbeit, the doctor vowed that he never had other 
than the fecling of a father towards his poor little prof(gre, nor could any 
father be more tender. Le did not try to take her out of her station in 
life. He found, or she found for herself, a work which she could do. 
“Papa used to say no one ever nursed him #0 nice ax I did,” she said. 
“1 think I could do that better than anything, c\cept my needle, but 
T like to be useful to poor sick people best. I don't think about myself 
then, sir.” And for this busines good Mr. Goodenough had her educated 
and employed. 

The widow died in course of time whom Mra Brandon's father had 
married, and her daughters refused to keep him, speuking very dierespect~ 
fally of this old Mr. Gann, who was, indeed, a weak old man, And now 
Caroline came to the rescue of her old father. She was a shrewd little 
Caroline. She had saved a Jittle money. Goodenough gave up # country- 
house, which he did not care to use, and lent Mrs. Brandon the farnitare. 
She thought whe could keep a lodging-house and find lodgers. Mont- 
fitchct had painted her. There was o sort of heauty about her which the 
artista admired. When Ridley the Academician had the small-pox, she 
attended him, and caught the malady. She did not mind; not she. 
“Jt won't spoil my beauty,” she sud. Nor did it. The disease dealt 
very kindly with her little modest face. I don't know who gave her 
the nickname, but she had a good roonry house in Thornhaugh Street, an 
artist on the first and second floor; and there never was a word of pcandal 
against the Little Sister, for was not her futher in permanence sipping 
gin-and-water in the ground-floor parlour? As we called her “ the Little 
Sister,” her father was called “the Captain”—a bragging, lazy, good- 
natured old man—not a reputable captain—and very cheerful, though the 
conduct of his childron, he said, had repeatedly broken his heart. 

I don’t know how many years the Little Sister had been on duty when 
Philip Firmin had his ncarlct fever. 1t befell him at the end of tho term, 
just when all the boys were going home. His tutor and his tutor's wife 
‘wanted their holidays, and sent their own children out of the way. As 
Phil's father was absent, Dr. Goodeucugh came, and sent his nuree in. 
‘The case grew worse, so bad that Dr. Firmin was summoned from the 
Inle of Wight, and srrived one evening at Grey Frinrs—Grey Friars 60 
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lent now, so noisy at other times with the shouts and crowds of the 
playground. 

Dr. Goodenough’s carriage was at the door when Dr. Firmin's carriage 
drove up. 

“ How was the boy ?” 

“He had been very bad. He had been wrong in tho head all day, 
talking and laughing quite wild-like,” the servant said. 

‘The father ran up the stairs. 

Phil was in s great room, in which were several empty beds of boys 
gone home for the holidays. The windows were opened into Grey Friars 
Square. Goodenough beard his culleague’s carriage drive np, and rightly 
divined that Phil's father had anived. Ile came out, and met Firmin 
in the anteroom. 

“ Hend has wandered a little. Better now, and qniet ;” and the ono 
doctor innrmnred to the other the treatment which he bad purened. 

Finnin stept in gently towards the patient, near whore side the Little 
Sister was atanding. 

“ Who is it?” asked Phil. 

“Tt is I, dear. Your father,” said Dr. Tirmin, with real tendcrners 
in his voice, 

The Little Fister turned ronnd one, and fill down like a stune by the 
bedside. 

“You infernal villain!" said Goodenough, with an oath, and a step 
forward. “You are the man!” 

“Wush! The pstient, if yon please, Dr. Goodenough,” said the 
other physician. 


Ghinese Officials, 


Tn Pelan Almanack, & wok annually published at the mctopola of 
Chmy by the Emperor's authority, and winch uuites 2 Civil Service 
Guide to an \rmy and Navy Lt, cnumenates fourten thomaimd maga- 
trates, or, 4 We Call them, mandirins This computation, however, 
exchidcs both the class of miltary mwdaims who offieccr the aimy aad 
the flect of the Celestial Impure, and the how cf mimor officrdy, too 
humbly placed to be styled magistrates, wd 3.c6 forming 4 nct unmnportant 
potion of the dominant caste The wall known word “ Mand win,’ under 
wiuch we gencraly comprehend ull ofice beacrs and wthonties m Cua, 
39 not a Chincse phiasc, noz ay it undcistoed Ly the nitives «We owe the 
woudl to the Portuguese colonists at Wirao, who daused at ficn the 2 own 
Lautan vob “manda,” to cinmind Bit the clase. we term 
manda ins, the Clunamcn desuile by the senci mime of “ Klnouping” 
In tho avail service there mc no Iss than nim of th se grids, ring ino 
regulu hier achy, exh bearny its well-hucwn balg, and mvested with 
& iccognved amount of pik .¢ No ofc under government cin be 
held by others thim mand auny and, ue at ay 25 the aaffurence butwocn the 
viccoy of a rovinec, lodged 11 a pale, surrounded by guirds, and all 
but despotic, and the poor giaduitt who presides over a eu al side ctustom- 
house, they are both incmbers of the rmigning anstoctary, vid the same 
ambiuon is open to cach = Now ng cin sem fancr, at first myht, than the 
Chantae system cf dealing ont the } stionage of government They bave 
for ecntur = possesad onr uithod of compcting for y:ppointmcuts, but 
wath infinitely Icss of restuction Any Chinaman imiy bicome a candidate, 
at axyage He does not mquize to be nomnnated for evammation , he 
need not be under twenty It w nuther necessary that he should be tho 
prot ge of in MP, nor that a minister should have promad “to do some- 
thing for him,” nox that he shonld taki an cally start m the race of hie, 
under penalty of bamg excluded from it altogether = Mmeoves, it a not, 
ws with us, an established rule thit a candid ite may hive but a mingle trial 
John Chinaman 1s more comadcritely dealt with im tlis rept 
“plucked,” he may tly agai, aud yt again. Indeed, thete have hen 
many cases in which a dull man lis been hnown to conwume lus hilo an 
penoibeal att mpts to take a degice which he never had wit to attam: 
whilo often does @ middle-aged dunce, after ycars of failme, contitve to 
mumble over the Anses’ Bridge at last. No qualification wcxuted. The 
candidates are self-nominated, and the examuations ero conducted half 
yealy. Itse merely needful to present s ample testimonial of good beha- 
‘viont, signed by the mayor of the asprrant’s commune. This is to prove 
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the candidate a decently-conducted peraon, not under legal censure for 
felony, filial impiety, or, what is the same thing, treason. With this 
exception (and also noting a power on the part of the candidate's futher to 
“ forbid the banns,” without assigning reasons, a power springing from 
that tremendous theory of paternal suthority which is the root of all 
Chinese institutions), any perminion to enter into the arena whore literary 
honours are won, is wholly superfiuous. Nor is an average mitdie-clas 
Chinaman placed at any dimdvantage with reference to tho instruction 
necemary to peasing through the ordeal. Education is cheap in the 
empire. Such stereotyped knowledge sa Protection retaina in the Central 
Land, unchanged and unimproved, is widely diffused ; and where there are 
so many to teach, it cannot be very costiy to be taught. China swarms 
‘with schoolmastera, Must hamlets in the south, and every largo villege in 
the ruder north, have a school of primary instruction. ‘These village achools 
are not at the charge of government. The masters lead rather # pre- 
carious life, boarding alternately with the different farmers and substantial 
householders, and bartering lessons for rice and samsbu. The viceroy may, 
‘if he aee fit, beatow some small subsidy out of the provincial tressary upon 
the village achoola, and sometimes an endowed pagoda serves for the semi- 
nary, in which case, the Buddhist priests undertake the duty of mdimentary 
teaching, receiving a money payment, scidom excoeding a few sapecks, 
from the parents of each little scholar. Poorly pnid aa these echoolmasters 
are, they arc not useless, rince a surprising number of even the poorest 
Chinese are competent to read and write. Then comes the normal achool, 
the expenses of which government defrays, and in which the curriculum 
tarns entirely upon the studies requisite fur passing the official cxamina- 
tion. Every chef lieu, or capital of a province, called “Fou” by the 
Chinese, bas a large seminary of this nature, where many musters are 
exuployed, andor the vigilance of an inspector uf education. 

In second-class towns, called technically “tcheou,” there is a smaller 
mchool, presided over by a sub-inspector. The third order of walled 
cities, classed under the head of “tsien,” contain a minor establishment, 
with two or more tutors, who are in due time promoted to the central 
schools, To these normal institutions resort the prize pupils of the village 
instructors, as well as those luckier young Chincse whore parents have 
besn able to hire private teachers of more extensive attainments. The 
normal achools impart a knowledge of the sacred books, the rites, an they 
atyle the osremonial rules which regulate every action from the cradle to 
the coffin, the Confucian Apophthegmn, the history of all the dynasties, 
and the polite art of writing. It is perfectly powible for a diligent youth 
to go mesight from the normal school to the board of examiuers, to pass 
exeditably, and come forth qualified for the petty posta under the impexial 
syatem, for tide-waiterships, and collectorships of salt-excise, snd such snall 
deer of office. But if he wishes to mount the higher rounds of the gilded 
ladder—if he cherishes visions of gold and silver dragons flashing terror 
fran his embroidered vest, of pescock plumage aad gaudy silken banderale 
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drooping on his brocaded shoulders—if he hopes that the proud button of 
plain red coral will sprout one day on his silken cap—he must go farther 
Geld. Pekin contains a kind of university, in which a student may go 
through a course of the sciences, gratuitously, or nearly so, and ifbe hopes 
to be a viceroy, a criminal inspector, » prefect, or a censor, he must take 
another journey, and repair to the university of Moukden, in Maatchooria, 
where he must devote himself to the acquisition of Tartar apeech, and the 
carefall stady of Mongol peculiarities. He then returns to China Proper, 
and puts himself under the tutelage of a poct. He has never far to seek 
for one, There are plenty of lazy or disappointed sons of song, who have 
failed to pass their own “ great go” or scoond examination, and who are 
willing to earn a few silver ounces by teaching the way to the Picrian 
rpring. To write sunnets, olen, epithalamiums, elegies, aud s0 forth, is ubro- 
Jutely necessary in China, at least to one who aspires to the highest grades 
of the literary aristocracy. Without a fluent facility of rhythm, no polite- 
letter writer is thought perfect, nor cun any despatch be properly drawn, 
and very much of = public man’s prosperity will depend on the quality of 
flattery he can administer to his chiefu. It in therefore le goen to « poet, 
and, despite the Latin grammar, a povt can be mude, in China at least, 
where no invention or thought is needful, where there are certain stock 
similes, certain sonorous periods, a melodious tinkling, and that is all, 
Originality would now-a-days subject a rhymoster to be thought a 
‘Taiping, or other subverter of authority, and all that is needed is to com- 
bine plenty of moons, suns, birds, flowers, and streams, in one harmonious 
web of words, When @ student has added poetry to his other acquire~ 
mente, he knows all thet China can teuch. He stands the test, and 
comes through it gloriously, gaining the immediate right to wear a high 
cap, surmounted by 8 button or ball, as large as the egy of a pigeon, and 
in this case constructed of copper, gilt and wrought. Our graduate is now 
a B.L, or bachelor of lettera, 2 member of the ninth class of the order 
of mandarins, and duly fitted for the humbler posta. But though the 
successful student is now one of the upper hundred thousand, an elected 
aziatocrat, he does not ueceasarily receive state pay nor paus into state 
employ. There is a “great go" or second ordeal to get through, before 
he can take rank as magistrate, treasurer, sub-prefect, ar inspector. 
Between him and the lofticet situations lies yet another barrier, harder to 
pcale than the two first. Truc, he has all Chinese learning in his brain, 
ttored away in # crude state; but il’ he wishes to be = great mandarin he 
maust show the power to apply it. He can learn; can he think? Ifthe 
hopes to change his ninth-class button for one of those envied topknots 
of red coral, he must show an sbility to make wee of the raw material 
of knowledge, and aa thought is not more active in China than with 
‘ua, few ave those who reach the topmost branches of the tree of preferment, 
Immense numbers of graduates flinch from the gecoud examination, 
preferring to vogetate through life in seme slendarly paid office, whee 
there ia not much to hares and.troubly, and where oouxt fsvour is 
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Jews needed, and shameful downfalls loss probable. The storm that 
evels the lofty poplar, my they, spares the humble mushroom at 
itm foot. But there are numbers who fail to obtain even a desk in a 
government bureau, or a “snug berth” in tho customs, without hope ot 
promotion. These become prribes, poets, parasites, scriveners, private 
tutors, one or all. Every city ia full of these poor literary men, 
dinnerless orixtocrats, with pliant backbones and tongues of honey. 
‘When a weulthy merchant's son marrica another merchant's danghter, 
they jostle ene another, these penniless graduates, as they hurry to 
Present their fulusme stanzas on the happy event. When a rich man 
dies, and the yaid lowlers musicr aronnd the splendid coffin, a pout 
presents himself to express the gricf of the heira in mellitiuous verse. 
The buchelors of Iettera are especially employed to “cram” the sons of: 
wealthy families for examination. and they not only render all the services 
of the Britich private tutor, but now and then are anid to personate their 
dear pupil on the awful day of trial, ta tnke his place in the rchools, and 
to receive hia “testamur™ for apt erudition—a crowning aid, which no 
Oxford or Caubridge “coach” has ever been known to render to his 
young friends. These little irregularities are rendered facile by the fact 
that Chinese examiners have itching palris, and know no ralve like silver. 
A bribe works wonders in convincing the arbiters of the great progress 
which the student has made in the hununities; and in a country where 
the founts of justice are corrupt. it is uo inarvel if degrecs are to bo 
bought. But we must not hastily conclude that the whole system is a 
makchelieve onc. and that every degree is a matter of bargain and sale. 
In practice, there is very little purchase, for the very good reason that the 
candidates have more brains than pixtareenr, and can more easily fag than 
pay. The mandarins, at least the mandarins of pure Chinese origin, are 
very seldom members of the opulent classes. It is only owt of whim that 
a rich trader, a merchant prince such as China abounds with, brings up a 
#on to the service of the State. The men of money make of their sona 
supercargoey, commercial travellera, corresponding clerks, and soon. If 
you ask them why they prefer—they who are rolling in riches, who own 
fleets of junks, overbrimming warehouses, and wealth untold—to make 
their sons traders inatend of mandarins, they tell you frankly, mandariniam 
does uot pay. It is o harassing life, very uncertain, and full of shoals and 
@anken rocks; even s viceroy may incur a “sqneeze,” and it does not 
fall to every one’s lot to inhabit a Garden of Flowers, and call the emperor 
ovasin. On this account it is that most of the hanghty satraps who sway 
the destinies of millions are men of very humble origin, not absolutely of 
the hnmmblest, becauso the poor and numerous race whom we call “oclica'* 
ean seldom contrive to educate their offepring at all. Tho lettered aris+ 
tocrany generally springs from obscure little shops, from booths in the 
muburbs of cities, or from farme where the cultivator tills hie feld with as 
elurosy implements and as amazing neatness as his anceslors did when 
Burope was a tangled swamp. Yeh, for instance, s red-button of the 
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first class, was the non of a petty broker, covrtier-marron, as the French 
atyle it, Let us follow our graduate, whom wo will suppose to he able 
and ambitions, on his upward cours. Being accomplished in all things, 
mecording to Chinese recipes, and lusving a little moncy to inveat in pre- 
sente, red note-papor, and dinners, the student soon gcte a placo. He is, 
let us say, a deputy’s deputy in the customs; and his duty ix to levy toll 
on the salt from the north, on thy tea going to Canton for barbarian tea- 
pots, or the furs and filty of Tartary. Smull, indeed, ix his pay, perhaps 
a dollar a weck; hardly enough to purchase the great shects of letter- 
paper, crimson, scarlet, or rose-ooluured, on which he inscribes long- 
winded compliments to the heads of his department, to the prefect, the 
judges, censors, everyhody! Well for him, poor fullow, if red paper and 
florid flattery were all that his superiors rquired at his hands. Not so! 
he must make little Lirthday prexnts of sweetmeata, fruit, flowers, silken 
scarf, and curious handkerchiefs, to fat commissioners and snug inspec- 
tors; he must fee theie harpies of servants; he must give social suppers, 
piper, and drink, to their ever vtaries, messengers, and general hangers-on, 
All thia out of a poor hebdomadal crown-piece! And yet that same 
dollar should feed und clothe our young mandarin, provide him with fish 
and rice, tea and arrack, nnd opium and tobacco, and all his little com- 
forts and luxurics, And yct he will live, and fatten, and smoke the pipe 
of contentment, and keep out of debt. Perqnisites, as he and bis masters 
well know, do for him what his pay cannot do. Nor is it difficult to 
screw a trifle from every wnofii ial person with whom he comes in contact 
——toinsert a dexteroun thaml into every pic that pases the customa, The 
dangor is rather in the very facility of extortion. Roguiry is permissible 
in an officer of the emperor’s—scandal never! If a compliint is made by 
any aturdy merchant, or by any troublesome aggregate of wunller men, the 
mandarin’s gilt copper button dovs not save him from loss of place. Hu 
that is too open in his thefts is no true literate, and unfit to * convey " to 
his decorous coffers the cu-tomary pickings of 2 mandarin. Dut a wise 
graduate wil} not act thus. Our rising young friend will take #0 little wool 
that no shorn sheep shall care to bleat aguinst the shearer. Contonting 
himeelf with a little illegal tribute from many travellers, he will thrive. 
His presenta will produce their fruit, Ie will be promoted to the eighth 
clam, and wear @ coppor bnittcn atill, but of another pattern. The same 
tactios will buoy him up. Good conduct can and will procure hin the ball 
or button of the seventh class, copper alo, but peculiarly wrought, gilt, 
and burnished. Good conduct, as the Chinese understand it, that is, 
descrous, prudent knavery, has brought him thus far; but now succeeds 
the stumbling-block of a new examination. Being an excellent schular, 
and having the best professional help, cur young mandarin gets well 
through, and proudly strats forth in a new and lofty cap, decorated with 
the sixth-class knob of white stone, generally of milk-white quart. A 
tixth-class mandarin is somebody in the lend. No longer « mere subaltera, 
fatohing and oserying for his chie&, he is now eligible Sr many posts in 
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the police, the revenue, or the treamry. He is 9 small magistrate now, 
has @ tiny court of his own, and can bid & doren red-robed constables, 
with pheasant feathers in their caps, to unsheath the sword of Justice, 
However, though he may unsheath the sword of Justica tn terre~ 
rem, he ia not yet qualified to usc it. Capital punishments must be 
decreed by greater than he. His suthority is over the thumbs and backs 
of the commonalty, whom he hangs up by the fingers, or bastinadoes 
soundly; but he dare not decapitate, and cannot administer even the 
“‘canguc,” or bamboo pillory, for long periods, Still his motto is 
Extcelaior, in a nense of' strict worldliness, and be can only rise by friends 
and patrons. These must be concilinted; Mammon alone can win their 
good offices in that venal land, and public plunder can slone supply the 
wherewithal. Nor has a mandarin any means of self-advancement, apart 
trom bribery sustained by extortion. Literature, in that learned land of 
‘bookworms, cannot be made to plump our graduate’s purse. Books are 
esteemed, it is true, but not new books. Why have new books where new 
ideas are voted heresics? The wisdom of their ancestora is all the Chinese 
care for. Such authors as they have are poor starvelings, despised and 
neglected; and the writer does not eeck a publisher, but a patron, for his 
smooth vereca. Of course, the mandarin of the sixth order cannot con- 
descend so far. He has made his election, and he sits in the reat of 
‘Themis, and weighs the arguments—silver ones—on both sides of a dispute, 
If ho escapes a scandal, and consequent ruin, he may hope in a year or 
two to have a new cap, crystal-buttoned this time, and to enter the fifth 
class. ‘There are some cxcellent rules rexpecting mandarins that are 
worthy of note. No man may be s mandarin holding office in his native 
place; he may exerciso no trade; he is frequently moved from station to 
station, aud he is strictly forbidden to marry any female helonging to the 
province where he is on duty. This is a good provision against seditious 
Jeagues being formed Ly powerful satraps in their native district, or in 
one that had long been their home. aud is presumed to guard againet the 
warping of justice tu serve local fricndxhipa, Hut venality is worse than 
partiality ; and the tribunals are corrapt enough to gratify thas ald 
emperor, second of the Tartar dynasty, who declared that the judges ought 
to he iniquitous, to check litigation, as otherwise the Chinese would never 
be cured of dabbling in Jaw. (ne more promotion, and the cap of our 
mandarin is bedecked with a button of pale blue. His pay is higher, and 
hia chances of peculation greater. Sedulously he applies himself to his 
future elevation. Another examination must be gone through, and ‘a 
sort of doctorial degree taken, before he is capable of a loftier grade. 
This is » hard test, but his good memory and keen wit overcome 
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verbs! He has enough to do to fill hus pockets, poll his long curved. 
nails, eat melon seeds between bis opram pzpes, talk taols, and wnte letters. 
To talk taols 13 a great art. As our mandarm rises in hfe, he converses 1n 
i¢ more and more fluently. At every step, more and wore flowery grows 
tus discourse, stuffed with tropes, metaphors, and Delphic ambignities. 
Aa for the letter-writing, 1 15 a pretty mght to see him, brush m hand, 
paunting those symbolic Chinese Ictters, firinly and cleqantly, with per- 
famed black or yellow ink on scarlet paper edcd with gold-leaf 

A third-class offical 1 not y.t too grand to wite. By and by, he 
will have « secretary always at lus elbow, but not yet Anda Chmaman 
writes more letters in a wek than wem a yea Oui fiscnd ww a collector, 
by thu, or premdcs over the txibunal of rites, but at 11m a third-rate town, 
a mnall place thit he hops soon to leave Astutenesa and industry 
manage the change ‘The carved corsl button of the second class carnes 
our mindarm to a great city, where a millon of human begs shall 
tremble at lis nod = No longer collector or prendent of mtcs, he is chief 
commiwioner of teavarcs and moials, or pomibly inspector of crimes He 
dwells in 2 palace nuw, he has girdcns and park, his banquets are superb, 
none ate above hum, save the viceroy, and it 15 Ais turn to have parautes 
and followus Still he has 4 soul above buttons, at least above carved 
coral buttous He fawns, and worms lus way, and crawls up the gilded 
ladder to it» topmost giddy round Behold him at the summit of his 
ambitious dicams, mandarin of thi first class, viceroy of a proyince! On 
ius cap res proudly the plam red coral button of the proudest Chinese 
cluvalry. On hw breast and bach, wiought gorgeously in gold and ailver, 
ghtter the umperi! arms, the diagon with open jaws Through what 
difhoaulties, what traps ond snarcs, what labyrinths of lis, has he fought 
tus tortuous way! ‘There 1s somcthmg admirable in the pertimacity of the 
ton, however we desjuse his rogucry and falseness He was born in 3 
cottage; he sleeps m a grand marble palace, guards at the pate, troops of 
silken attendants within call, everything rich, and fur, and brnght, that 
China can offtr and money buy, collected round Jum. And all this 
because he Jearncd his leazon Lhe a good boy, and was a studious youth, 
and took honours at college! Such, at least, 1s the theory of the thing, 
and there 15 something noble m the genrous juste wiuch first threw 
open to all the race of hfe, all comers, humble or high, to compete on 
equal terms fur tho fist prizes of a pubbe carerr, a fan field promised to 
all ahke, and the best manto wm ‘True, our mandarm 16 not umpeccable, 
but the standard of Chinese morality not a high one, and perhaps he 15 
on a par with his nexghbours. Will he rest now he haa won the goal’ 
‘Man is not made to rest, and mandaims, even coral-buttoned, are men stall. 
Although our gieduate m sme, now, of somothmg good an the gilt of the 
Downang-street of Pekin, he pants for more. Jt 1s not enough to be 
viesroy of a provinces, omsor of Chius, governor of a town where Bar- 
herians have to be dealt with, or umpetis! corammaoner over one of 
thous subjoct allies, the bordering Lingdoms. It ws not enongh to have 
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the plain coral globe, sad the dragon on Inenst and back, he a jewelled 
Brauihan beetle To come favomed mandams, the ompcior grant» the 
night to wear red sashes, yc Vow caps, and x aco k fiathers, the proud badges 
of the imperial family Our mmdain, the son of a farmer or huckser, 
wins the day once morc, and induce the mwhs of Mantchov acyaity, vam 
as Wolsey of Jus cardini’s hat One more dzstinction—the lettercd 
amiistoorat 1s stl untitled Ile whs for ane of those rare patents of 
nobility that we g ven only to Inch dimtines There are five sch 2n 
the emperor's gift They corcspond with ordinay Enropiun titles, and 
were not unmobably copxd from them, suice then ar tiqnity home 
dubious, There w the rank of Joung, «1 duke (posubly the sare a4 homg, 
or king), Reon, or marquis, thin count, which is phy in Chinese 5 120 fur 
Daron, much Lhe wieeze m sound, and net for kmeht ‘The mand ain, 
80 Tong snccensful, can foc] a flutter cf ope still “Wall he Te. kugzht or 
a baron? low down in the roll cf nobhs, or vill a loftuer st le be hie? 
Te draws the great ya7et Thy] dent arises, ndat creates] na honng 
or dake, under the emperaas diigm ecu, and the siendure of the 
emperor» own saurcd vuv thon penal But die dubcdom i not here- 
ditary, any moe than the manduinite The ncb hty ce f rd an Chne 
doe, uot go down, on th. certiny, it gasp Ann's necstos are 
ennoblad, ccau at 1s thought monstrous thit the son sheata aok al ve 
the fath: So all ow monduins yreeeerg, up to Adan, arc nabhs, 
dakes, and mind uns of the first lis aud thea ghod ac duly cnutld 
to wear caps of jcllow, ecrd buttens, pcacocks ) Inunage, dracans of geld 
and silver, ond the rest, aud to take place and precedemy over all the 
other ghosts un ghostdom = And ot mar durin puts up thay statucs (fancy, 
potiats) im a fine bill, with an altn apie, and Lorn mune and gilt 
poper befine them on «very fst day The worslup of ancestors 28 las 
achgion—that aud respect for the wisdom of Confucius. But lus chk 
ron will not mbit lis honours = Lvcn hie savings are not “cue fiom 
the fiscal suthoutyes, Th¢y, the childien, grow up dissapated and ale, 
and axe the loungers and debauchecs cf Clana Scldum do they pane an 
examunation, and follow the jvots'cps of thar lettered sire Had our 
graduate been @ mibtay mandarm, lus cducation would hase bua 
differcut The miltary mandanms are gincrally Tutars; they have lis 
book-lore, and more rule of thumb, to master ‘They pays evonumua- 
tions m karning, but more an the use of arms, horsemanship, shooting 
with the bow, and lushng great stones, Such was the ducapline of thore 
stout Tartaza who made so gallunt a stand the othcr day agumst our Sikh’ 
horee, and who showcd that they lach«d nothing of what a soldier should 
have, except wcapons and Enrojcan oder The nulitay mandanns do 
not, however, take as high # poutsn as the civil mandate, avd both are 
liable to confiscation, digrading puuishments, and cule into Mongolia. 
The only hereditary nobles are the Tartar prinocs akin to the emperor, 
who hold no posts, but vegetate on little pensions, poor relations of the 
Brother of the fun end Moon. 


ight-Sessels. 


To & voyager approaching the shores of England from the westward, one 
of the carliest objects for hix attention would be a strange-looking craft 
moored in deep water midway between the Scilly Islands and the main. 
She floats, but does not neem to move; she has masts, but they aro 
short and thick, with no sails, the rigging consisting only of a few stays, 
and the masts terminating in large open globes, ‘The hull is of 2 bright 
rod, with the name of the vewsel painted in Inge cupituln upon her 
sides; and she lics as idle (but not as useless) as “a painted ship upon a 
painted ocean.” 

If the voyage? should be a man of inqniring disposition, and were to 
go on board this curiosity, he would find a watch on deck, and (if it were 
Sunday) cleven or twelve men, all in uniforin and all at payers in the 
clean-swept cabin. There are no traces of trade or commerce, ind, 
spart from the carronaden for signals, the fittings apeak still less of war. 
The flag has four ancient ships upon it, tlhe arms have a mystical and 
religious motte, and something will probally be said about the guild, 
fraternity, and brotherhood of the holy and undivided Trinity ; Lut even 
if the observer he come from a Catholic country, he will seon perceive 
that this, being a light-ship, cannot powibly be a relic of the dark ages, 

The light-verse) is a thing characteristic of Englond; and it is rather 
strange that whilst there are ot this mument thirty-four light-veswels nt 
public stations round the coast of England proper, there are only fonr in 
Ireland, and none in Seotland. The reason is partly a geological one, 
The shores of Scotland and Ireland are chiefly granite, porphyry. and tho 
harder rocks; and although centuries upon centuries of weather have 
dinintegrated the softer veins in these, and crested deoply-xerrated sea 
‘boards, full of locha, and loughs, and pounds, there remain inolated bloke 
of terra firma, lying far our to eaward, on which rock-lighthouses can be 
placed. But in the south and east of England, where the littorals aro 
chalk or friable alluvial cliffs, and the bottems shifting rands, there ix 
often little or no basis for e lighthouse where a light is mont wanted, 
and there is nothing fur it but to station a versel and kevp it in position 
as best may be done, 

‘Tho use of a lighthouse on a rock in the ocean ia primarily to mark 
that rock, and fo prevent ships knocking holes in their bottoms on it; 
‘but the clase of dangers for which light-versels are used in chiofly that 
of sande—aands which shift—and after which the light-vemel can be 
shifted also, Again, these snnda have not only to be avoided for them- 
aclvoa, but the valleys between them are, in such places as Yarmouth and 
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Lowestoft Roads, the only entrancos to safe anchorages and to harbours. 
The light-vessel may be placed ath: on the edge of the land, a6 a 
warning, or m the deep water of the md-channel, to szve as a leading 
ght, which elups may boldly stce: for, and appoach with impunity, short 
of rubbing aides She may also be apphed to s third usc, asm Cardigan 
Bay, wto which there 13 4 most subtl. aud dangerous indraught—a 
tut of water fom the south westnard—so that veewla workmg up for 
Laverpool o: the Clyde wac im constant fir of difting too fa to the 
castward, and gettig on shore m the northcin cute of the bay, but uow 
that a bght vesul his been plucd midway bctwecn the north and south 
horns of the cwy., md cn the chord +f tho are, mm witer far tuo deep for 
the founditicus cf 1 lichthoux, th castan boundary of the proper far 
way 1 w diotinctly naked as the 2ordway of a shut 

‘The Dore light (the oldest cf ata 1c) ws plrecd im 1732, the Dud- 
qeon, of the Lina lnvhire & ast, mm 1706, the Newarp, the Gooduen, and 
the Owers, go bickh 1ato the ist century, and the Suv and Galloper 
wac plaad Culy m ths This lst aud the Bembredge wae stiond, 
by the Adinn uty fa the pmduier of the nny nm thy old wu, but ut the 
peace were suircndercd to the Limty Hou, m whose bands the aystcm 
hos att uncd ats prexcnt dine nsiens 

A century Lis done wendaas The old onginal Dudgeom was a cutter, 
end rt enc tine hal hlhts banaing tc the extremsties cf at¢ yards, pro- 
Dibly not unbde 1 C mew guuk cekla rang a dcast cf Lintuns, but now 
the bght-slups ine vesscls of facm 260 te 150 tens burdcu, $0 or 90 fet 
Aeog, by 21 oid cyt He htt Cal ket, which, meoicd an whe lterad 
water betwear Sout] my ten and the Ish cf Wi,ht, Tucly 2caches 100 
tons «= The mun cbyct to be attuned may be sud t Tc theacsesecfa 
packet ship = The ann mm ecnstructing 1m a Le at a4 to find a shape that 
wall allow wand or ste un te force at quickly dough the woter, ma hlit- 
vessel the de idea tum as that the wanl o1 witcr Ahonld go a» hitly past 
waspoble Wath ths view, stun ad stun ae rounded wedges, and 
to give it stealiness tno bile precee ate fastened on cach side 

‘That hight veostls do ovca ton ily bebave bhe ¢ther dnps, and roll and 
pitch wader the aflucnce cf wave and tidc, 1s unf rtunately too tue, and 
this condition hi defined the chuacta cf the lightg appuatus On 
shore, wm a poafiutly steady structuc, with a luge 14-fcct lantern, tho 
opiaen end the Inupminufiicima cm make all sts of diheate 
arrangements, cn adyast thes pisms and thus pressure lamps to a 
mocty, aud, howescr great the clovaticn and consequent range, ean strike 
tho horizon truly without any wasic of Lght, but the primary condition 
on board a pitching and rocking case! as to ace that the hght wall “ hye” 
Ticnee, with the exception of two dicptaie appa atns, which are kept on dock 
1 at low elevations, to buncar the erntic ci mavaty, the hghts are argand~ 
Jampe, balanced and gimbled to git the vatical position m which along 
they can roman alight Thes lamps are seven-uighths of an inch in 
Glancter, and aro placed in 12-mch paabohe reflectors 5 sight of thee 
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‘back to back complete the circls, which, of course, can be doubled. The 
lanterns in which the lamps are fixed surround the masts, and slide up 
and down them, being housed on deck by day, and clevated and suspended 
at night by lantern-ties, ‘The height of the light above the sen is 
generally thirty-sight fect, but where two or more are shown from one 
ship a difference of elevation serves to give greater distinction from any 
light borne by other vasscls. 

A light at thia elevation will be ecen by an observer whose eye is on 
the level of the water at the distance of between six and seven miles; but 
as the eye of an observer at sea is gencrally some considerable height 
above the water level, an ordinary floating light may be scen by mariners 
for about ten miles; a distance which is considered sufficient for ordinary 
purporea, Where it in considered desirable to have a revolving light, four 
burners are generally uscd, and the motion is given by clock-work. It is 
suid that revolving lights are scen farther than fixed lights; not becanae 
they actually travel further, but because the flash appeals to the optic 
pervo more sennibly, aud keeps attention more alive; but this in of lesa con- 
sequence in floating lighter, where the lowness of the elevation practically 
limits the range. When, therctore, the revolving light is used on board 
a light-veasel, it i4 not so much to ensure length of range as distinctive- 
news; and with the same object we have the frequent use of red light. 

There is no article of comlmustion suitable for lighthouse purposes 
which gencrates a red Jight; the only way to produce one fs to put a red 
glusa in front of the ordinary white light; and practically it is found that a 
light cannot be scen through red glass much above nine or ten miles. 
‘When, therefore, a light is cxhibited frum o pilh r in the sea 100 fect high, 
which would give a range to the deck of a ship of fiftven or piateen miles; 
or fiom a tower ona headland 540 tect high, which gives a range of thirty- 
two miles, it would be a pity, unless for rpecial renscnr, to make that 
light red, and limit its range to ten miles; but since no floating light at 
thirty-eight fect can, owing to the curve of the earth's surface, by cen 
farther than ten miles, and is scldom wanted to be reun more than half or 
two-thirds that distance, md becomes Jogitimate and very useful for 
distinctive purposes. 

One of the gravest questions connected with the consideration of 
yacing a lght-verscl, is whether she will be likely to stay where she 
in puts the rule amongst sailor being, better no light ut all than an 
uncertain one, ‘The precautions against breaking adrift are consequently 
very great. The cablea are iron, peculiarly prepared and toughened, 
“patent, proved, short-linked, 14-inch cable,” strong enough to hold a 
versel of COO or 700 tons, ond these are only 160. In nmrow 
channels tho moorings consist of a chain lying along the ground for 
1,260 feet, with a thirty-two bundredweight anchor, in the shape of 
a mushroom, at each end, and a swivel in the centre, from which rises 
680 fvet of chain ano bridle or veering cable, passing intu the veel om 
ne aldo of the bew. tn derprene, channela a'sinely vere) ean: 
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employed, 1,260 feet long; but there is one vessel in 210 fect water, the 
one alluded to at the beginning of thia Article, which has a chain 1,890 
feet, or more than one-third of a mile long, with 2 mushroom of forty 
hundredweight; and such is the oceasional condition of weather in which 
this vessel lives, that abe has been known to have out 1,800 fect of chain at 
once. This chain, lying slong the bottom, acts as additional drag mpon the 
venscl when she is driving before the full nnd of those teriific seas which 
rush by from the Atlantic, with the momentum of 8,000 miles upon them, 
and'when she comes to the end of her tether, and has to lift it, or part from 
it, it rises in a carve, which spares both the vessel at one end and the anchor 
at the other. Once this vessel broke adrift, aud only once. In common 
with all the rest, che has ground-tackle on board to use in such emer- 
gencies, two bower anchors twenty and fifleen hundredweight each, with 
cablea rospectively 1,260 and 900 feet long. One of these goes overboard 
the moment the vessel is felt to be either parted from her mooring, or to 
be dragging her mushroom. Sometimes they bring up instantly, zome- 
times not for many hours; but if the position is much shifted, out go 
what have become misleading lights, red warning signals me hoisted, guns 
fired, assistance summoned, and the vessel replaced a5 hoon a9 may be. 

A spare vessel is alway» lying ready at the head-quaiters of the district, 
and in these days of telegraphs the accident is sometimes known within an 
hour; the men on shore are thin mustered, the fresh vessel is in tow of 'a 
powerful steamer, and perhaps at the station which the other has quitted, 
before the evening sunset. Nometimes in a great gale of wind with thick 
weather and drifting rain or snow, with no marks or bearings visible, and the 
vessel pitching heavily in the storm, it is difficult to know whether she in 
dragging or not ; at auch times the spare anchor is prepared for letting go, 
and it is the special duty of the wificer in charge to kecpa vigilant look out 
the whole of the Ice tide, having the decp-sen lead overboard, lying on 
the ground, with the rope loose. This deep-sea lead weighs twenty-cight 
pounds, and lice quietly at the bottom, with the rope slack, so Jong as the 
vessel is held by its anchor ; but the moment she drags, the rope tightens, 
and the tale is told. Scinctimes the chain gocy with a snap: thore is 
no mistake about it then. When all is right again, the broken link is 
eut out and sent up te head-qnartera, fo Le compared with the link which 
was taken off when the cable was proved ; it is there examined as to ifs 
grain and fibre, and, indecd, has a sort of general conrt-martial held upon 
St: for the breaking adrift of a light-veswl is regarded as a very nerious 
affair, and when it happens, everybody concerned, from the auperintendent 
of the district to the Inst man who has joined, has to look sharp and have 
his wits about him. Ilere is the record of a case, in the words of ons in 
whose family, for three generations, vigilance has been hereditary, and the 
service an honourable calling. 

“On the 18th October, 1429, I went out from Yarmouth in the 
Diligent tender, for the purpvse of relieving the Haisbro' light-vesuet 
{now called the Weworp) and shifting and replacing one or two buoys, 
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After shifting the St. Nicholas buoy, proceeded to the northward, but 
the weather looking dirty, bore up, and anchored off the jetty, and 
came on shore for letters, leaving orders for the boat io come for me in 
the morning. Upon going down to tho beach the next morning, there 
being every appearance of an increasing gale, I sent the boat off with an 
onler to proceed for the harbour; but, unfortunately, the tender got on 
shore upon the horth land, where she laid until dark, when she got off, as 
the water flowed, and proceeded for Lowestoft Roads. By this time the 
gale had increased to @ perfect hurricane, and shifted from W.N.W. to 
NE. I had just got home and changed my clothing, having got wet 
through everything, and was about to take a nap, being very tired, when 
the door-bell rang. 1 answered it myrelf, thinking it might be the wives 
of pome of the people on board the Diligent, but, upon opening the door, 
found two men, who ssid the Waisbro' light-vessel was adrift. On going 
to the town look-out, I found it wau too true. 1 immediately proceeded 
to the beach, in hopes of getting a boat off to her; but although I offered 
the beachmen 1002, they would not attempt it. After waiting until 
midnight, and the veasel still driving, and no chance of getting off to her 
the sca making o fiir run over the jetty, and breaking at the inner end 
‘up to the walls of the houses, I took a postchaise and proceeded to Lowcs- 
toft, in hopes of getting off from there, the vessel still driving to the 
southward, but with no better sucocas. I therefore gave orders to the 
Deachmen, as scon as there was the slightest chance of getting off, to 
come and call me at the inn where 1 stopped. J threw myeelf on the 
bed, with my clothes on, and droppd off to sleep; but, waking in a 
thort time, and daylight just making its appearance, got up, and went 
down to the beach, tu find a boat in the act of launching, but before I 
could gct to her they pushed her outeide the breakers, so that I could not 
get on bourd, On the return of the bout, they reported that she bad 
pated from her ground-chain, &c. There being no steam-vewel pro- 
curable, 1 wau glad tu avail myself of what assistance 1 could get, and 
therefore sent off the same large yaw, aud two large lug-sails nved by the 
Gehing-boats in the mackerel season, with the master of the light-vessel 
(the mate having previously been in charge) and ecme extra hands, with 
directions, should the wind come from the south-west, to get her under 
weigh and proceed to the nation, she Leing about eighteen to twenty miles 
distaut therefrom. In the meantime I returned to Yarmouth and got 
new moorings, &«. on board the tender, and on the 18th the light-vessel 
‘was re-moored at her utation.” 

This vessel had been moored with 180 feet of 2-inch chain ncarcst 
the ground, joined to 720 feet of 134-inch rope, and aa it bad given way 
at the junction of the two, and the ship whon drifting was trailing this 
720 fect of thick rope along tho bottom, the officer in charge represented 
that, in the confusion of wind and weather, the drift had beon too imper- 
coptile for him to discern it for awhile: but occurrences of this sort are 
always subjected to the most searching inquiry, and any onc to whom tha 
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alightest ahadow of blame can ettach has necessarily reason to remember 
it Jong after. 

There was “a groat storm on tho east coast at the close of the your 
1849, when the Leman and Quer, the Corkle Gatt and tho Nore, were 
all adrift, and their lights out for two or three nights. Again, 1856 
and 1837 proved somewhat trying yeara for light-vemels; but when 
it is considered what conditiona of wind and woather these vessels 
have to live through, and that they have to be anchored not in the 
moat sheltered positions, or in the best holding ground, but just where 
their light will be the most useful, tho wonder is, not that they go 
adrift, but that they don’t. In addition to these natural dangera, they are 
exposed to the rink of being run into by other vessels, and are sometiinea 
scriouly damaged in that way ; yet amonget the whole thirty-four, thera 
ia no instance of one having been cither ashore or lost. Is it uot fair to 
infer that not only are they and all their appointments very strong, but 
that the sarvice is highly organized and well-vegulated, under which such 
resulta have been attained ? ‘The sailory themselves say, simply aud pionsly, 
that Providence certainly watches over then in an especial degree, 

The crew of an ordinary ligli-ship consists of master, mate, and nine 
gen, the latter divided into three watches, two on board and one on ahore; 
therefore, the men are on beard two months and on shore one, the master 
ond mate en board ulternately month aud month. Among the nine men, 
three are lamp-trimmers, two on bonrd at the rami tine, one of them 
taking the management of the lighting for one month, the other acting as 
cook during the same time; whilst the other five, ono of whom is a 
qualified carpenter, keep the verl clean and everything in good order. 
The general routine of the duty ix somehow thus :—Sundny ; at sunrise 
the lantern is lowered down into the lantern-house, the lawplighter then 
cleans the Jantern, and trims the lamps ready for lighting the ensuing even- 
ing. At 8 a.m. all hands are called, the hammocks triced, and breakfast 
werved. After thix, the crew clean thenisslyea, and at 10.30 muster 
in the cabin for divine service. At sunset the lantern in hoisted, and at 
6 F.u. worthip is again celebraicd in tha cubin. On Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, the routine ix the same, without the service; end 
on Wedneaday and Saturday it is varied by washing of docks and a 
general cleaning out below. The sinte of the wind and weather is noted 
every day at 3.32, at sunrise, nt 9 a.u., and noon, ot 8 P.w., at sunset, 
at @ P.M, and ot midnight. In foggy weather the gong is best at intervald 
of from two to five minutes, both hy day and night. The watoh consists 
of taro men on deck, the others relicving them at stated intervale Aa 
near au possible to the full and change of the moon, the cable ia heaved in 
short, in order that the shackles and swivels may be examined, and then 
‘veered out again. 

‘The wages of thase men is at present about fifty-five shillings a month, 
imcrensing through the higher grade; the master sessiving eighty peunds 
pec annum. They are victualied, when afloat, upew » weekly allownuee 
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of 10 Ihs. of ment, § Ib, of suet, 7 Ibs. of bread, 9 Ibs. of dour, 7 Ibe. of 
potatecs, 1 pint of pense, 2 oz. of tea, 3 Tb. of sugar, and may draw 
1s. 6d. per week in Jiex of 3 gallons of mnall-becr. When on shore, 
they draw Js, 3: per day per man in lieu of provisions, 

‘The veasels are mupplied every month by means of a steamer or sailing 
fender, at which time the men are also relieved, master or mate and threa 
men. coming off, and the same number going on shore. When on shore, 
they are employed at the depSt cleaning chains, painting buoys, filling oil 
tina, and on the gencral work of the store. 

It is obvious from the foregoing that when afloat tha men have a good 
deal of time upon their hands, Regard is had to thix, and a general tone 
of decent, orderly, and maperior conduct is succeavfully enforeul. Tho 
men, as a hody, are very respectable, are nearly all married, and with 
families. Swearing and profane Inngunge are, of conrre, prohibited; each 
man ig supplicd with a Bible and Prayer-book for hia own axe; there in a 
permanant library of vuricd and entertaining literature on board ; md 
boxes of books (little “ Mudic's” in pea-jackets) aro courtantly circulating 
anougst them. Some of the men who upon entering the service could 
noither read nor wrife, have, with the assistance of the master and mate, 
got suffiviout education tu justify their promotion ; one, in particular, is 
now a master himuelf, and a very eflicient officer. 

Morcover, ns a clus, the men are very ingenions fellows. Some of 
them take canvas, &c. from the slop-scllers, and make it up; others 
learn shoemaking, and make and mend for them«tver mma families; some 
make models of versela, washing troughs, linen horses, pegs, mate, wheel 
barrows, and toys: it is a common saying at Yarmouth, “ Wait for the 
relief of a light-vensel, and you enn get anything, from a chert of 
drawers to a penny whistle.” 

Sometimes the even tenor of their daily lives is more painfully varied. 
The light-vessels at the outer stations, such as the Aentish Knock, Sunk, 
or Leman and Ower, frequently have shipwrecked crewa on hoard, who 
have escaped from their vessels in boats and made for the light-ship; 
where they obtain food und shelter antil they can he sent on shore. If a 
‘veesel is xeon standing into danger, guns are fired to wurn her, and if a 
ship be actunlly in distross, assistance in summoned from the shore in 
tho anme manner. 

Vpen two occasions within onr recollection light-verrels’ boats have 
pat off to save life, and have succeeded. Once the boat of the Sunt suved 
aix men and a boy who wore in a raft; and once from the Kentish Knock 
they got a crow of four persons from a pmall vessel on the sand. This was 
considered a very heroic action. There was no other versel in sight, the 
men ware utterly exhausted, tho abip in pioces, and a most dangerous sen 
on at the tima, Asa general rule the men are not encouraged to de this; 
fox it is not advinable for a light-ship's boat to leave her, unless it is 
quite clear i can veturn; the five men required to man the boat would 
Teave only taro on boar the light-ressel; and if enything should happen 
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to one of those tio, the o her could not posubly cany on the business of 
the ahip. 

At times there are oocanonal meidenta of a moie pleaung character 
The vows are friquently yiuted by large flights of buds, which are 
attracted by the zhi» m the might and fly to them Many get klkd and 
fali on the dech, others alibt on the lintcrn too exhausted to make any 
attempt at cscape |= Thac a ti dition on bond the Mewarp (the same 
veel which cd the supeuntendent such 3 dince along the cast coast mn 
1829), that 1 a iny as a thousind birds were once tukcn mm a might—this 
vesact, having three Iimturns, 15 moze than ordinarily attractive , 2¢.1u addcd 
that the cicw began at 14 ockch an the morning to picpare some for an 
cnomous %4]1¢, mio whi) they pot sw hundred, and what with 
pluching the Inds and ecching the pre, 2t was a1 m the evenmng befue 
dmnei was announcd A sea pe 1s made by putting o crust into the 
bottom cf a dep cuthen yoo md plang 4 ly cr of met o: birds upon 
wf, then another crust mez lirds, and so cn, according to the number of 
turs itis culled a two or thice decker Lhe pio 1m question 35 dountlss 
ofl rcmemltercd as the Great] a ten cf the caboose 

That uc seme cf the quucatis ¢f a ecivice which i an itself, 
to bonow the tak cf 2 acccat Lech, ene cf the “curostics of crvali- 
zion” Jo muntam ht on shore 18 comy ur utiscly casy cycn in the ¢ ly 
Gmes cf a communty smc sulers gud themselves by marks on shore 
30 day ight, what so uutuzal as that their relatives and friends should en- 
dinvour to make the same maith» still vimble aftcr dayhght has depart d, 
by hightng fhes upen them ci abont them , hut when it comes to hghting 
‘up sands aud chauncls fu fico shore, <o thit Lugland’s mest hoaty hands 
may strich cut twenty mls to scawud io gmde her adycutmous 
childhcn and giect the commurce cf the world, the providence and the 
forethought, the wisdom and the wudacity to do this thoroughly and 
well, could only emanate ficm a board of expeucnced nalors well quahfied 
for then work 

Bome vary teresting records might be grven of the progress and de- 
velopment of an mstituticn wluch 2s stall animated with the spuit of the 
early navigators, and wlach Queen Llizabeth, wath Drake and Ralugh 
for approvmg counsclins, clezshcd and cndowcd It may be that some 
of ita usages and titles arc as quant and ycnerable as its flag; but that is 
only because it has had vitality cnough to lye on until its onginal 
enstama have beccmc quaint and vencrable By virtue of its pecuhar 
constitution, which saves it from the pxzils of political party patronage 
on the one hand, and of local jobbery on the other, it has not only 
suriaved many ccntuits of change, but has hept advancing abreast of 
the Dest practical ecicnce of the diy, and whilst the highest in influence 
station 1n the realm count it an addcd honour to be emolled as Elder 
Bretinen of the Tramty Hous, the common sailor feels the dignity of 
i button, and the privilcge of bulonging to 4 hght-vemel. 
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You could not resist it! I knew you could not. You, dear young lady 
ju the turhan-hat, Lair oetted-np, with flushing check; your eyes eparkle, 
you breathe hurriedly, and there is an evident fluster in the way you aro 
turning over the leaves to get to this article) Ah! yon aro caught by 
three words! You believe in them? Nol! only did believe ouce? Heigho! 
Mow firmly you then did bulievo in the reality of what, perhaps, you ow 
wish yon were certain you might disbelieve entirely. And you waut to 
know what is suid ou the subject here? Come then, we will talk the matter 
fieely over. Settle yoursclf snngly and be cahn: it shall be entirely entre 
nous. Keep your hook up: nobody shall know what we are talking about. 

But you, sir, what is your cxcnse for finding this page sv quickly? 
You believe in falling in love! Indeed! how? when? how deep? how 
slightly ? how long? how very short? Did you, with that swect Alice 2 
Did you, with pretty Patty at the Angel Inn? Did you, with the 
atatcly Adelnide 2 And, to pass aver xveral, with whom now at least you 
are fallen ont, eun you say you fll in love with that charming widow— 
you know who? You! 

Madan, that pleawunt dream of youth, which still revives and lightens 
up thore too oft saddened ey vs, will not he here rough-handled! No: 
you muy safely, yuictly read and thiuk upon the fit, which cannot be 
reealled, alas! except in aneuory! If seke, it shall be gently, and to 
give your heart relief It may do so, should it turch you to forget, aud 
show yon that you can. 

Mow very strange! you! fie! nanan in prime of life turning no quickly 
here! “To reud what rubbish could be said about it,” is it? You don't 
Telieve in love at all, except for girla and Lore: it's all a fancy? Oh! 
very well: but still you turn tu read; because you have somo deep-flé 
doubt of your own di-belief ! 

And now, you dark and merry-cyed young lady, who have profeased 
#0 great an interest in that dear Lucy Robarta, how can you leave the 
reading of thone chapters in which we jouk to find that poor Lord Lufton 
bas wooed once more and won? Quite wo: you defurred that till you 
had more time, and thought you would but glanco at what this paper 
anid about—— Exactly! ond perbape you also felt it might touch 
yourself more cloacly than a mere story of true lovers. 

‘Miss Grantly, and all like you--your pardon, Lady Dumbello !—-you, 
of course, don't care for such stuff. Nol Not now, perhaps. But then 
your dream of dreams will come hereafter, when you wake up in rick 
uvhappiness—dull, and, and disappointed. Then you will wish you bad 
believed in love—nay, even fallen in Jove—and married foolishly, rather 
than live your dreary, heartless life! Poor Lucy sows a Some fo see tn 
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joy. But you begin not even in joy, to end in longing sighs, if not in 
teara, Still you would like to hear whether there is any one who really 
thinks there can be sch a thing as love. Well, then, read on. But even 
if there is not, how will that mend your misernble case? 

Ad omnes! Is falling in love a reality? If it he, we onght to be abla 
to aay, what kind of reality. Of conrse, everybody knows thut peop}e do 
fall in love, or my, or think, they do, in England, Therefore, it might bo 
said, the thing in no far real. But that answer ix wowntinfactory. Not to 
treat the mattcr either ethically or metaphysically, in a strict or technical 
sense, let us examine what we really mean when we speak of it, and how 
far it is true, or even posible. ‘There is no question as to love itnelf being 
an affection of the mind and an instinct of man. The question rather 
is, is it a mere instinct and more or lesy involuntary 2? Can we—murt wo 
fall in love? Or in love under onr control? Can we love, or refrain from 
loving, at our will? 

Scarcely any one would think of affirming that there can he one law of 
Jove in England and another clewhere ameug mankind. And yet it 
would be difficult to make out, that any theory of falliug in Jove haa heen, 
adopted anywhere out of England and the range cf modern English 
influences. We may think so, while we retain a very vivid recollection 
of the frequent cases of most desperate Jove at first sight narrated in tho 
charming Arabiaa Nights, These Easterns, in fact, if they fll in love 
at all, fell fhster and easicr than we do! Shukapeare certainly paints the 
English lover, while sighing like furnace, inditing sonnets “tu hia mixtress’ 
eyebrow ;” but that's a povtical licence, or, ot least, if the eyebrow was 
apcially praised, doubtlews her whole fico lad at least once Teun ween, 
befure the falling in love took place, Lut these Eastern lovers literally 
wee but the eyebrows of the first pretty woman they aucet, to be despe~ 
rately enamoured. In England we don't go so far ox that. Woe like to 
have a good and thorough cxamiuation of the whole features, and ecca- 
sionally a peep at the ankles, before we ever de tumble hopelewly into 
the sweet sbyrs. There is, a4 it were, the Jeant bit of method in our 
madness, that may verve to nyoct the plea of imanity altogether. 

Adam and Eve, placed together by Providence, naturally loved one 
another; and so any two incn and women, in like manner brought 
together, would, unless there was manethiug in one or other repulsive, 
This exception is important; Imt don’t be in a hurry aud cuncludg it 
upsets overything, Perhaps a great amonut of repulaivencss would be 
necessary to prevent the natural fecliug of love in the supposed caus 5 and, 
mark, i wonld probably require the existence of 2 knowledge of sumu- 
thing better sud wore attractive, before we can conceive that the want of 
certain perfections would have much effect in hindering the flow of love. 
Love exists, in a measure, among the most reqrulaive ssvages ; and, holding 
the rational faith, that God created man in lis own image, male and 

female, very good, and bresthed into then His lreath of lite, it is scarcely 
pomibte to conceive that two auch perfect beings, made jo anit one another, 
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could fail to love when bronght together. Human nature so far remaina 
the same, and so fully does the analogy hold good even now, that we {el 
certain @ man and woman, even fm from periect, but Ict un suppose 
only tolcribly suitable, and fice fom repulave charactcrrstica, moral and 
phynecal, would 1 aturally draw towards one another, and love, if brought 
togcther by circumstances 

Lod Lufton and Lucy Robarts may serve asa true dlustration §=‘T1na, 
however, introdnecs us to all the moral md social comphcations of thu 
question, atasing fom modern nemnas, mental cultyy ation, andl an az tific 
stite of nocacty «But, in saying this, rt 25 net ulnutted that Lord Lufton 
and Lucy Holarts {ll m love with one another Net, at by fling mn Ieve 
as madeistood in mvc luntary md uncontioll ible ict on stitc of inmd Not, 
wf at ws amigmed thet at theu fast meeting—at inst sght—tha “ fite 
was saukd ’ Nobody would deny thu they hed one ancther, wimired 
cation things mone anctha, indulged in fin ars as te otha things, pa- 
haps saw Little frults, and theu,bt hew they coutLewe them, and thit al 
thi, by tie wd bide, aewomte ther levizene ache Lm say 
sony to sy wry thing qrunst dou Lucy, bmt when she tll Le dF uften she 
did art love nm it wie not her fir t lu, peor tls an the sulyect Nos 
she told lots of fbs to has betore that, theush porhaps ymte anpo~ 
centh. She never act dandy to the bettem ¢C ha wom, willul bide heat 
he loscd that min by «tfing hor he vt aye bim—anet 02 Jus bitle or any 
miyen&tious adjuncts, indeed she rather hated than, Tecase they ware 
as bas im her wy—but h m—the main——she set about loving vay culy, 
and dmest wilout hnewingat) Ue ws ha Lion, de las lve He, 
of cous, know much betta whit he wo deat, theaih yu bibh no 
mxctaphy signi the, oveept im that precticil yy am wluch Wl, len dly 
on Mone ally, fem ig ecw rar by vPand ct anst iat, hive some netien of 
whats gong cn witha ther heat cheats He did wet fillan dave bet 
Uked fer, and of love prepense, indulged am hhing and fenging for ba kse 

The unpestant pomt we hue te comida ny bow fu cur affections are 
inom powa—whathes fling am Tove asp teper, tmevatible, ovat always 
mie fancy, ind, as aheady hinted, we mast cf coms comudcer this not 
with refiacnee to my small pation cf the human siet, but wath reyect 
to mwhini at lai — the whol hrman fumily, and mibiime — Phis at 
dhe threshold of the inquiry, leads us te cbserve im how vay stall a 
portion of the cath can fallmg m Ime le powbk, cunadinne th 
maura and customs of the vatews peophs ola many ccumucd the 
bride anil biidegioom have never met tll they aze Tncucht te the mm- 
uage ceremony. Is demcstto happiness and trac Jove, thactat, to be 
dicmed unposmble in such states of soucty? Of coma an extrem? cape 
of an WJ-matched paw myht be enpposed ; but, talking gineially, are we to 
imagine that marriages of this hind are totally ccnti yy to nature, and that 
Tove and domestic happiness are rmpowuble under such conditions? On tho 
other hand, if we cannot quite see our way to such a conclusion, are we 
thes, justified in arguing from: analogy m iavour of mere marriages of con- 
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venience, and in condemning love-matches altogether? Or that? This 
“what” is of some importance: and now let us consider the subject with 
‘more especial reference to our own days, and our own manners and custonia, 

Tn the first place, if we met any one prepared to contend that hwe at 
first sight, aud falling in love, (whether hy a plunge at once, or n graduat 
but uncontrolable sinking, ay it were, into mire or honey!) are moral 
realities, and were the argument sustained Iy quest instances of such. 
falling in love-—we should doubtless find that the parties to the fall wero 
thrown together, in a way that ot Jeast one of thera had not before been 
with one of the apposite sox. And when we compare a uumber of meh 
caves, we mnuat be struck by the facet of the apparent reciprocity in every 
auch instance: the genticman falla in Jove and makes his suit, and the 
lady is over hend and care sMraightway. Not, of conrae, in every case; 
but, pootry and Shakepeare notwithstanding, in by fur the great majority 
of casca when a man falls in Jove with a woman, the woman returns the 
compliment and accepts the lover, So far as regards obstacles on the part 
of the man and woman themselves, to say “ the courte of true love ever 
dvcs run smooth” is far truer than the contrary. Perhaps in nine cases 
out of ten in which a wemin rjects a man, it ix because whe has been 
oftered his hand without hie heart; nud she bas instinet enongh to know 
it, whatever muy have been professed. 

Now, this is jast what it ought to he. The “ filling in Jove” should 
always commence on the man’s side;—and then, fiir lady, when you 
admit that—as you will, with your true notions of delicacy and propriety 
—we get rid of ‘falling in love” altogether! We deny it, then, with 
their own consent, to the letter half of ervation; and, to say trath, the 
ouly half in which the belief can work very much mischief. Surely no 
one would attempt to maintain that man's moral nature and #ffections in 
this respect can be different from woman's? But there ia always a little 
mystery mixed up with love; and we shall be reminded that “ marriages 
are made in heaven:~ that the attraction may be nimultancous and 
mutual, thongh the man must make the find overtures; that when sone 
eyes mect there is a flutter at the heart wnlelt Ifore—a something, in 
short, that proves the power of Jove, and that falling in love, and even 
Jove at first night, are realities. . 

My dear young Jady (exen-e my “ fimiliarity”), you are very, very 
far gone indeed, if you entertain such notions. It wan peecinely to 
pnt you on your guard that this paper wax written. ‘You are already 
forgetting Adam and Eve, and the Eastern suiden led to her future 
husband whom she ins newer ecen befure; aud you rare overlocking tho 
very small range of eye-choice allowed to royal children and somo 
others in our own daya, though Jove and happy marriages have remlted 
notwithstanding. Besides, I am not esying thet you should net be 
adtnired, or may not admire in turn the handsomest of the fellows who 
have sighed for yon. Tam only alleging thet it ia a wilfal act on both eldesy 
that if you and —— did “fit in Jove” that way, there was s something 
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that preceded the fall; that thero was no necessity in the cnse; and 
perhape—will you dare to deny it?—once before—or twico {I must not 
tell alZJ) you have felt just a little quite like it, only you and ——~ 
didn't happen to mect again so frequently. Indeed, that first flame, to my 
truth, alvo met another lady—the very same day he appeared to be, and 
was indecd, amitten with you—-ono whom he admired still more; and, 
eusiously enough, he has “happened” to mect her frequently ever since. 
‘Therefure, the firet two or three (well, two !) “falls” were not very derj, 
and I admit frankly yon had really forgotten all about them, and “never 
loved till now ”—to the best of your recollection! But now, after this, 
Jet us be sensible and perfictly honest about it. 

Tnatead of denying such mutual attractions—vulgarly called “ smiten” 
ai school—it is because of them, and the great dauger that may result frem, 
them, that I wish you to examine your heart, and understand how far it i4 
really in your own keeping. More young ladies, and not a few weak 
young geutlemen, and rume old fools. huve inde futal mistakes in life, om, 
a snperstitious belief in love at fir~t tieht, and from supposing that falling 
in love had controlled them like a fute. I am really most anxious to add to 
the Lappy poctry of your life: I wish that you may “ love once, love ever.” 
Therefore I pay, Don’t fall inlove, Be very coutious, and keep your heart, 
till a very worthy fellow—I don’t say necessarily handsome (for handsome 
womeu especially know what is the real yulue of mere outward beauty)— 
but & man, a noble fellow, a grnticman, a Chiistinn, offers to you his 
heart, his haud, hia home ; and then mt your hcart upon him, and lova 
him with oll your seul. Yon don't object to that arrangement, I know. 
‘Well, then, it in not likcly to be carried out, or ever to suecced in your 
cane, if you are only cagir to catch some one—if you are ready to flirt 
with every coxcomb, You must really, aud steadfastly, be very passive, 
and keep your heart all disengaged for that sweet expected whisper and 
eubarrved declaration of lore. 

A “matron” might have given other advice, or given it in another 
way; and I am going to tell yon what she probably dour not know. 
Strange as it may appear to you, I assure you that, even in this ease, yon 
will truly Le the tirst to love! Were the sverct of man’s heart known, it 
would be found that he renlly cannot love, in the fall senme of that aiered 
word, till ho is loved. ‘Woman never ought to love till she at least thinks 
she is loved. Man loves in order to be loved ; woman, to bestow her 
Jove, When a man admires tho beauty and grace of woman (I spenk not 
of the mere sensualist), his desire ia not so much to indulge his love of 
these, as that be wnay be loved by the possessor. True woman chiefly 
foula a longing to bestow her heart and lavish al] her aweet attractive 
grace upon the man who adores or worships her. It is thin distinction 
in the charnoter of the pnasion of love in inan and woman, that renders 
reniprocal affoction, and those mutual attractions of which we have been 
@poaking, so complete, and perfect, and cungruous. It is this difference 
‘between wan and woman that naturally assigus to cach their proper pest 
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the everlasting bond they contract. “Her desire shall be to her 
husband,” rather than his to her, and he shall rule ovor hor—a loving 
rule, however, while both are true to their obligations of love. “It ix 
not good for man to be alone:" he requires the soluco she gives aa “bis 
helpmate ;" while she has her joy in thus watching and helping and 
being devated to “her lord.” 

Not only does this theory of loving at will (not loving what is incon- 
gruous to our nature, but what plenns) serve to regulate the chicf joy of 
life at first, but it both creates the bond, and eccures it from rupture in 
fatare. The heart is fixed; it never is disturbed by foolish dreams of 
‘uncontrollable love, which too often ought to lave another name; for it 
abows how great is the guilt of those who are unfaithful in doing their 
part to render the murried life ever harmonious, We aro too apt to talk 
of human fhilings and infirmities, and yilcad for their indulgence, instead 
of striving to correct or eradicate them. Like foolish girls no believe in 
falling in love, when people begin to accept their own imperfections ox 
inevitable, and take for granted they “can't be helped,” they mostly 
voalize to the tull the evil ciMeety of their belief. Their infirmities grow 
apon them—a vexation to themsclver and others. 

Perbapa three-fourths of the misery of the better classes among us 
reault from error at the outst of life in thi» matter of love, or append 
love; and a great deal of it in, no doubt, due to a belief in love being 
Heyond our peritct control. It ia the inaster pawion, and when onog 
indulged has doubtless potent sway, and scarce can be uprooted. Jt mrust 
then live till it dies down—~is worn out; but hence the great neoemity to 
take care of the beginnings. The grand precept of the Christian religion 
ia to love: it is given an a command which we are to obey. To love im, 
therefore, an act of the human will; uct a mere instinet or uncontrollable 
desire. The command implics the obligation and the powar. In religion, 
we are to “set our hearts on thingy above,” and renounce what is contrary 
to our profeasion. In morals, and as a social precept, it is in tke manner 
our daty “to ect our hearts upon" worthy objects: and only “to love” 
where it is proper. “To fall in love” with a woman or man is, striolly 
gpeaking, as alwurd ax to talk of falling in love with your neighbour's 
house, « to yield to any other covetounnen, us if it were uncontrolyble. 

Although people do not profi rs openly to my grent extent to believe in 
* falling in love,” the belief in too often really entertained and whispered 
smoretly, snd has extensive influence upon women. It is too often the 
argument and excuec for seduction, as well og the temporary justification 
of nsost Sooligh marriages. The freedom with which the wxos mect in 
tacdern society, both before and subsequent to marriage, mekes it of the 
greatest cotweguense that they should hsve right notions on this subject. 
That many who kaye implicit faith in tho uncoptrillgble nature of loys 
aro, nevertheless, able to reutrain their desircs through fear of eonsequences, 
or icq a sense of duty to parents or to society, or from high seligions 
principle, may be very true; but three-fourths of the powgr of thp 
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temptation they have had to resist would utterly cease, if they clearly ant 
once for all understood there waa no fatality in the case: that the passion 
iteelf was wilfal in its beginnings, and that, of all the good and evil in life, 
none are Bo fully made by thinking as this. 

Fathers and mothers ought always to remember that when a young 
moan and woman, of ordinarily pleasing appearance and manners, are 
thrown much together, they will naturally take to loving one another; 
and when this has gone on they will probably trace back their feelings a 
very long way, snd think they had “ fallen in love” from the very first, 
After thia dream of love has becn allowed to commence, it ought not lightly 
to bo interrapted—and cannot be, without nome damage to the morale of 
the lovers. Such intimacies ought not to he allowed by guardians who 
are not prepared to see them result iu marriage. But, it may be said, 
everybody knows that; and thet guardians have chiefly to object to pro- 
posed marriages in caves where they hive never sanctioned, or, perhaps, 
even known of the intimacy; that young people mnnage to meet and fall 
in Jove, while those who conld have advised them know nothing about it. 
This is very true; and while a word of caution {o parents and guardiang 
ia here given, it is expecially intended that the yenng themselves rhould 
be put upon their guard, by being made aware thai they have it in their 
power to keep their hearts; and that Joving is a wilful act. 

I do not say that Miranda could at will have loved Caliban, although, 
if she had happened to have coarse taste, and had nes er acen erdinand— 
and considering what we rometimes sec—it may not be far fiom true! But 
without discussing this, it i, more to the purpose to chwrve, that when 
youth or beauty is induced to mate with forbidding old age or deformity as 
Ameriage de convenance, and tho victun has not sufficient moral or religious 
principle to onable her to bear her lot, we know what natmully follows 
when rhe meeta the Ferdinands or Lothnrios of nociety. But remember, 
unlawfal love, however it may bo imagined or descmbed, haa nothing of 
the divine within it: it cannot spring up in innocence; hope cannot 
cherish it for 8 moment; faith cannot come forth of faithlewnens; it in 
always and only Just, whatever form it may assume for a tune. 

Tn a Christian country, where the sexes openly minglo in society, the 
only safeguard for domestic happiness and the purity of sncial hfe is to be 
found in prudent marriages of affection. These are only posable when 
the affections arc properly controled, and set upon proper objects, which, 
again, cannot be, unleas we know and belicve we can cpntrol them. Tho 
knowledge of what ia true, is bere the power of truth in the soul—or 
conscience iteelf. On the other hand, a superstitions belief that “ialling 
in love” may bappen to @ person, is mont likely to plunge that prraoy 
et best into foolish marriage; or, if married, into a deeper fall. If wus 
st all, it would be true for all; snd, most probably, would zesult ip 
society becoming ene general, love-cromed, Aidmmmer Night's Dream 
thtenglement, 
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CIAPTER XXXVIUL 
Mr. Sowgnny wrrnour Company. 

Ann now thee were going to be wondrous doings in West Barsetshine, 
nnd men’s minds were much disturbed. The fiat had gone forth from the 
high places, and the Queen had ditolved her futhful Commons, The 
gianta, finding that they could cifict Lttle or nothing with the old house, 
had resolved to try what a ncw venture would do for them, and the 
hubbub of a general clcetion was to pervade the country. This produced 
no inconsiderable in1itation and annoyance, for the house was not as yet 
quite three ycars oli; and members of parliament, though they natually 
feel a constitutional pleasure in meeting their frends and in pressing tho 
hands of their constrtuents, ac, nevertheless, so far akin to the lower 
order of humanity that they appreciate the danger of lowing their seats; 
and the certainty of a conudaable outlay in their endeavours to retain 
them is not agreeable to the kgislative mind. 

Never did the ald fumiy fury between tho gods and giants rage 
higher than at the prevent moment. The giants declared that every turn 
which they attempted to take in thcir country's service had been thwarted 
by faction, in spite of those lxnign promisen of assistance made to them 
only a few weehs wince by their opponents; and the gods answered by 
awerting that they were driven to this opposition hy the Bwotian futuity 
of the giants. They lal no doult prommd thei aid, and wero rendy to 
give it to meanures that were decently prudent ; but not to a bill enabling 
government at its will to pasion aged bishops! No; there must be somy 
Timit to their tolerance, and whcn such attempts as these were made that 
Fimit had been clearly pasa. 

AH this had taken place openly only 2 day or two after that casual 
whisper dropped by Tom Towers at Miss Dunstable's party—by Tom 
Towers, that most plersant of all pleasant fellows. And how should he 
have known it, he who flutters from one swectest flower of tho garden to 
another, 

” 4 A@iung sugar fo the pink, and honey to the roee, 

So loved fur what he gives, Lut taking nothing as he goes ?” 

But the whisper had grown into 5 rumour, and the rumour into « froth, 
and the political world was in a ferment. The giants, furious about their 
bishops’ penaion bill, threatoued the house—most injudicionsly; and then it 
was heautifal to see how indignant members got up, glowing with honesty, 
and declared thet it was base to conceive that any gentleman in that house 
could be actuated in his vote by any hopes or fears with reference to his 
seat. And so matters grew from bad to worse, ar 
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parties nevor hit at each other with such envenomed wrath as they did 
now j—having entered the ring together so Jately with such manifold 
promises of good-will, respect, and forbearance! 

‘Bnt going frum the general te the particular, we may any that nowhere 
was s deeper consternation spread than in the electoral division of West 
Barnetshire. No sooncr had the tidings of tho dissolution reachod the 
eounty than it wax known that the duke intended to change his nominee. 
Mr. Sowerby had now sat for the division since the Reform Bill! He had 
become one of the county institutions, and hy the diut of custom and 
long establishment had been borne with and even liked by the county 
gentlemen, in spite of his well-known pecnniary irregularities. Now 
all this was to be changed. No reason had as yet Leen publicly given, 
but it was understood that Lord Dumilxlo was to be returned, although 
he did not own an acre of Jand in the county, It is true that rumour 
‘went ou to say that Lard Dambello was about to form close connectiona 
with Bursctehire. He wns on the eve of marrying o young Jady, from the 
other division indeed, and was now cngagcd, bo it was said, in completing 
arrangements with the government for the pnrchuse of that noble crown 
property usually known as the Chase of Chaldicotcz. It waa also stated — 
this statement, however, had Jutherto been only announced in confidential 
whispers—that Chaldicotes House itsclf would soon become the residence 
of the marquis. The duke was claiming it as his own—would very 
shortly have completed his claims and taken powe-nion ;—and then, by some 
arrangement between them, it was to be mae over tu Lord Dumbello. 

But very contrary rumours to these got abroad alo. Men ssid— 
such as dared to oppor the duke, and some few also who did not dare to 
oppose him when the day of battle came—that it was beyond Lip grace'’s 
power to turn Lord Dumbello into a Burs tshine magnate. The crown 

mich men raid—wus to fall into the hands uf young Mr. Greshans, 
of Boxall Hil, in the other division, and that the terms of purchase had 
beun already actiled. And as to Mr. Sowerby's property and the house of 
Chaldiootes—these opponents of the Oinnitum interest went on to explain-— 
it was by no means as yct no certain that the duke would be able to enter 
it and take ponersiou. The place was not to be given up to him quictly. 
A great Sight would be made, and it was beginning tu be believed that the 
enormous mortgages would be paid off by a lady of immenpa wealth, 
And then a dash of romunce was not wanting to mnke these storica 
palatable. This lady of immense wealth had been courted by Mr. Sowerby, 
had acknowledged her love,—but had refused to marry hin on account of 
his character. In testimony of her love, however, she was about to pay 
all his debian, 

‘Ts was soon put beyond a rnmour, and became manifest enongh, that 
Nr. Sowerby did not intend to retire froin the county da obedience t the 
Guke's bebets. A placard was posted through the whole division in which 
no sllusom was miatle ly mans fo the duke, but in whith Mr, Sowerby 
tryed hie teignda met to be led away by any report that he intended to 
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retire from the representation of West Barsctshira. “He had sat,” tho 
placard said, “for the same county during the full period of a quarter of a 
century, and he would not lightly give up an hononr that had been extended 
to him ao often and which he prized so dearly. There were but few men 
now in the house whose connection with the same body of conatitnents had 
remnined unbreken so long ns hud that which bound him to West Barset- 
shire; nd he confidently hoped that that connectiun might be continued 
through another period of coming years till he might find himnelf in the 
glorious position of being the futher of the county members of the Honse 
of Commons.” The placard rail much more than this, ond hinted at 
snndry and rarions questions, all of great interest to the county; bt it 
did uot say one word of the Duke of Omnium, thongh every one knew 
what the duke was suppowd to be doing in the matter. ILe wan, au it 
were. a meat Linma, shut np in o holy of holies, inserntable, invixible, 
inexorable,—not to be seen hy men'n eyes or head by their ears, hardly 
to be mentioned by ordinary men at «ech periods us these without an 
joward quaking. But nevertheless, it was he whe was enpposed to rae 
then, Enphemi«n required that his name should be mentioned at no 
public meetings in connection with the coming clection; but, uever- 
tholens, most men in the county believed that he could send hie dog 
up to the Hoave of Commons as meniler for Wert Burnetehire if it so 
pleased Lim. 

It was suppored, therefore, that our friend Sowerby would have no 
chanee; but he was incky in finding assistance in a quarter from which 
he certainly lad not deserved it. Ile had been a staunch fricnd of tho 
aeds during the whole of his political life,—ns, indted, wan to bo expected, 
seeing that he had heen the duke's nominee; but, nevertheless, on the 
present occasion, all the giants connected with the county came forward to 
hie resene. They did not do this with the acknowledged purpose of 
opposing the duke; they declaicd that they wore actuated by a generous 
disinclination 10 sce an old county member put from his seat ;—but the 
world knew that the battle was to be waged against the great Llama. 1 
was to be a contest between the powers of aristocracy and the powers of 
oligarchy, a1 those powers existed in West Bursetshire,—ond, it may be 
added, that democracy wonld have very little to aay to it, on one side or 
on the other. The lower orfer of voters, the small fariners and tradesmen, 
would no doubt range themsrlves on tho side of the duke, end would 
endoavour io flatter themselves that they were thereby furthering the 
viowa of the liberal side; but they would in fact be led to the poll by an 
old-fashioned, time-honoured adherence to the will of their great Llama; 
and by an apprehension of evil if that Llama pbould arise and shake 
himecif in hia wrath. What might not come to the county if tho Llama 
were to walk himself off, he with his satellites and armies and courtiers? 
Thero be was, # great Linma; and though he came smong them but 
seldom, and was scarcely seen when he did come, neyerthelevs,—and not 
the leas but rather the more—was obedience to him censidared as selntary 
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and opposition regarded aa dangerous. A great rural Lloma ix still euffi- 
ciently mighty in rural England. 

But the priest of the temple, Mr. Fothergill, was frequent cnongh 
in men’s eyes, and it was beautiful to hear with how varied a voice he 
alluded to the things around him and to the changes which were onning. 
To the emall farmors, not only on the Gatherum property but on others 
also, he spoke of ihe duke as a beneficent influence, shedding prosperity 
on all around hin, keeping up prices by his presence, and foi bidding the 
poor rates to riso above one and fourpence in the pound hy the general 
anployment which he ocensioned. Men must be mad, he thought, who 
would willingly fly in the duke’s face. To the squires from a distance 
he declared that no one hud a right to charge the dake with any inter- 
ference ;—ans Sur, at least, as he knew the duke's mind. People would talk 
of things of which they undcratood nothing. Conld any one ray that he 
had traced a single request for a vote home to the duke? All this did 
not alter the settled conviction on men’s minds; Lut it had its effect, and 
tended to increne the mystery in which the duke’s doings were env cloped. 
Isut to his own familiars, to the gentry immediately around lum, Mr. 
Fotheraill merely winked his cye. They hucw whet was what, and so did 
he. The duke had never been bit yet in such niatters, and Mr. Lothergill 
did not think that be would now submit himself to any such operation, 

1 never heard in what manner and at what rate Mr. Fothergill ices ived 
remuneration for the various services perfornid by him with reference to 
the duke’s property in Barsetehire; but 1 am very sure that, whatever 
might Le the amount, he earned it thoronghly. Never was there a more 
faithful partizan, or one who, in his partizanrhip, waa mure discrect. In. 
this matter of the coming clection he declared that he himselfj—personally, 
on his own hock,—did intend to bestir himalf actively on bebalf of 
Lord Dumbello, Mr, Sowerhy was an old friend of his, and a very good 
fellow, That was true. But all the world must admit that Scwerby waa 
not in the position which 2 county member ought to occupy. He wax o 
ruined mau, aud it would not be for hix own advantage that he should be 
maintained in a position which was fit ouly for a mun of property. Ho 
knew—he, Fothergilli—ihat Mr. Sowerby must ubandon all right and 
claim to Chaldicotes; and if ao, what would be more absurd than to 
acknowledge that he had o right and claim to the scat in Parliament. As 
to Lord Dumbello, it was probablo that he would soon become one of the 
largest landowners in the county; and, as such, who could be more fit for 
the representation? Beyond this, Mr. Fothergill was not ashamed to 
epnftes—ao be said—thnt he hoped to hold Lord Dumbello’s agency. 
It would be compatible with his other dutica, and therefore, as a matier 
of course, he intended to support Lord Dumbello;—ho himecif, that is. 
As to the duke’s mind in the mstter———1 But 1 have already explained 
how Mr, Fothergill disposed of that. 

In these days, Mr. Sowerby come down to his own house—for osten- 
sibly it wes still hia own house; but he came very quietly, and his 
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aztival was hardly known in his own village. Though his placard was 
etuck up so widely, ho himself took no electioneeriug ateps; none, at 
Teast, 2a yet. The protection against arrest which he derived from parlia- 
iment would soon be vver, and those who were most bitter against the 
duke averred that steps world be taken to arrest him, should he give 
sufficient opportunity to the myrmidous of the law. That be would, in 
auch care, bo arrested was very likely; but it was not likely that this 
would be done in any way at tho duke’s instance. Mr. Fothergil] declared 
indignantly that this insinuation made him very angry; but he was too 
prudent o mau to be very angry at anything, and he knew how to make 
enpital on his own sido of charges such us these which overshot their own 
anark, 

Mr. Sewerly came down very quictly to Chaldicotes, and there he 
remained fur a couple of days, quite alone. The place boro a very 
different aspect now to that which we noticed when Mark Robarta drove 
up to it, in the carly pages of this little narrative. Thoro were no 
lights in the windows now, and no voices came from the stables; no 
dogs backed, and all was dead and sileut a9 the grave. During the 
greater portion of those two days he #ut alone within the house, almost 
unoceupied. le did not even open hin letters which lay piled on a 
crowded table in the sruall breakfast parlour in which he sat; for the 
letters of such men cume in piles, and there are few of them which ara 
plensant in the reading. There he sat, troubled with thoughts which 
wero pad cnough, naw and then moving to and fro the houne, but for the 
most part occupied in thinking over the position to which he had brought 
himself. What would he be in the world’s eye, if he ceased to be the 
owner of Chalidicotes, and ccared also to be the member for his county ? 
He had lived ever before the world, and, though always harassed by 
encumbranocs, had been sustained and comforted hy the excitement of a 
prominent porition. Hia debts and difficulties had hitherto been bear- 
able, and he had borne them with case eo long that he had almost 
taught hinwelf to think that they would never be unendurable. But 
now,—— 

The order for furcclosing had gone forth, and the harpics of the law, 
by their present epecd in sticking their claws into the carcase of his 
property, were atoning tu thanselves for the dclay with which they had 
hitherto been compelled to approach their prey. And the order as to 
his seat had gone forth alw. That placard had becn drewn up by the 
combined efforts of his sister, Miss Dunstable, and a certain woll-known 
electioneering agent, pamcd Closcratill, presumed to be in the interest 
of tho giants. But poor Sowerby had but little confidence in the placard. 
No one knew betger than he how great was the duke's power, F 

ie was hopeless, thorefore, as he walked about through those empty 
rooms, thinking of his past life aud of that life which was to come 
‘Would it not be well for him that he wore dead, now that be was dying 
to all that bad made the world pleasaut! We see and bear of such ment 
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aa Mr, Sowerby, and are apt to think that they enjoy all that the wold 
ean give, and that they enjoy that all without payment either in core or 
lobour; but I doubt that, with even the most callous of them, their periods 
of wretchedness must be frequeut, and that wretchednesa very intense. 
Salmon and Jamb in February aud green pease and new potatoes in March 
can hardly make man heppy, even though nobody pays for them; and 
the feeling that one is an antecedentem acelcstum alter whom a sure, 
though lame, Nemesis is hobbling, must sometimes disturb one's elum- 
bors. On the present occasion Scclestus felt that his Nemesis had over- 
tuken him. Lome as she had been, and swift as he had run, she had 
mouthed him at last, and there was nothing Icft for him but to listen to 
the “ whoop ” set up at the sight of his own death-throcs. 

Tt was a moloncholy, dreary place now, that big house of Chaldicotes; 
and thongh the woods were all green with their eatly loaves, ond the 
gardens thick with flowers, they also were melancholy and dicary. Tho 
lawns were untrimmed and weeds wore growing through the girvel, ond 
here and there a crucked Dryxd, tumbled from her pedestal and sprawling 
in the grass, gave a look of disorder to the whole place. The wooden 
trellie-work was shattered here and bending thee, the standard rose- trees 
were stooping to the ground, and the leaves of the winter atill encnm- 
bered the bordcrs. Late in the evening of the second day Mr. Sowerby 
strolled out, and went through the gardens into the woud. Of all the inani- 
mate things of the world thia wood of Chaldicotes wa» the dearest to him. 
He was not a man to whom his companions gave much cradit for fevlings 
or thoughts akin to poctry, but here, out in the chase, his mind would be 
almost poetical, While wandering among the forest trecs, ho became 
susceptible of the tenderncas of human nature: he would listen to the 
birds singing, and pick here and there a wild flower on his pnth. Ie 
‘would watch the decay of the old trees and the progress of the young, aud 
make pictures in his eyes of every turn in the wood. Ie would mak 
tho colour of a bit of road as it dipped into a dell, and then, paving 
throngh a water-course, roso brown, rough, irregular, aud Leautiful 
against the bank on the other side. And then he would sit and think of 
his old fimily: how they had roamed there time out of mind in those 
Chaldicotes woods, father and son and grandson in regular succession, 
each giving them over, without blemish or decicase, to his mccexeor, Sv 
he would sit; and so he did sit even now, and, thinking of these things, 
wished that he had never been born, 

Tt was dark night when he returned to the house, and ag he did +0, 
he resolved that he would quit the place altogether, and give up the hattle 
as lost. ‘The duke should take it and do as he pleased with it; and ae 
for the seat in parliament, Lord Dumbello, or any other equally gifted 
young patrician, might hold it for him. Te would vanish from the scene 
and betake himself to some land from whence he would be neither heard 
nor even, and there—-starve. Such were now his future outlooks into the 
qroylds and yet, as regards health and all physical capscities, he knew 
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that he was2till in the prime of his life. Yes; in the prime 6f his fiw! 
But what cotild he do with what remained to him of ancH prime? How 
could he turn efther his mind or his strength to such account as might 
now be serviceable? How could he, in his sore need, earn for himself 
even thy barest broad? Wotld it not be better for him that he should 
die? Let not any one covet the lot of 2 ependthrift, even though the 
dayn of his early pease and champagne seem to be unnumbered ; for that 
Inme Nemesis will surely be up before the gume hes been all played out. 

‘When Mr. Sowerby reached his house he found that a message by 
telegraph had arrived for him in his absence. It was from his sister, and 
it informed him that she would be with him that night. She was coming 
down by the mail train, had telegraphed to Barchester for post-horsen, 
and would be at Chaldicoten about two hours after midnight. It was 
therefore manifest enough that her business was of importance. 

Exactly at two the Barchester post-chaiso did arrive, and Mrs, Harold 
Smith, before she retired to her bed, was closoted for about an hour with 
her brother, 

“Well,” sho said, the following morning, 1s they sat together at the 
‘brenkfast-table, “what do you say to it now? If you accept hor offer 
you should bo with her lawyer this afternoon.” 

“T euppoxe I must accept it.” said he. 

“Certainly, 1 think so. No doubt it will take the property out of 
your own hands as completely as though the duke had it, but it will Ieave 
yon the hause, at any rate for your life.” 

“ What good will the house be, when I can't kuep it up 2?” 

“But I am uot 0 snre of that. She will not want more then hor fair 
interest; and as it will be thoroughly well managed, 1 should think that 
there would be something over—something cnough to keep up the houxe. 
And then, you know, we must have some place in the country.” 

“I tell you fairly, Uarriett. that I will have nothing further to do 
with Harold in the way of money.” 

@ Ah! thut was beeuue joa would go to him. Why did you net 
come tome? And then, Nuthanicl, it is the only way in which you can 
have a chance of keeping the scat. She is the queerest woman T ever 
met, but she seems revolved on beating the duke.” 

“1 do not quite wlertand it, but I have not the slightest objection.” 

“She thinks that he is interfering with young Gresham about the, 
crown ,Eroperty. I had no idea thut she had so much tudnews at hor 
fingore’ ends, When I firet proposed the matter sie touk it up quite aa 
a lawyer might, and seomed to have forgotten altogethor what occurred 
about that other matter.” 

“YI wish I could forget it also," said Mr. Sowerby. 

“T really think that ahe docs. Wine 1 nas align ts sake sone 
allusion to it—at least, I felt myself obliged, and was sorry afterwards 
that I did—she merely langhod—a great loud ladgh aa sho always dooi, 
and thea went on about thy business. Howover, ehe was clear about this, 
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that all the expenses of the election should be added to the sam to be 
advanced by het, and that the house should be left to you without any 
rent. if you choose to take the land round the house you must pay for 
it, by the acre, ns the tenante do. She was as clear about it all as though 
she had passed her life in a lawyer's office.” 

My readers will now pretty well understand what last step that excel- 
lent sister, Mrs. Ilurold Smith, had taken on her brother's behalf, nor 
will they be surprised to learn that in the courad of the day Mr. Sowerby 
hurried back to town and put himself into communication with Miss 
Dunstable's lawyer. 


CUAPTER XXXVILL 
Is THERE CaUHE oR JusT Impxpmest? 


1 wow purpose to visit another country house in Barsctahire, but on this 
vcension our sojourn shall be in the eastern division, in which, as in 
every othur county in Euglaund, clectionecring matters are paramount at 
the present moment. It hus been mentioned that Mr, Grenham junior, 
young Frank Gresham na he was alwayn called, lived at a place called 
Boxall Till. This property had come to his wife hy will, and he was 
now actiled there,—secing that his father still held the family seat of the 
Greshama at Greshamnbury. 

At the prewnt moment Mies Dunstable was staying at Boxall Hill 
with Mrx. Frank Gresham. They bad left London,—as, inducd, allthe 
world had done, to the terrible dismny of the London tradeymen. ‘Thin 
diwolution of parliament was ruining everybody except the country 
publicann, and had of course destroyed thy London eseawn amung other 

Mra. Harold Smith had only just managed to catch Mixa Dunstable 
before ahe Jeft Londen ; bul she did dono, and the great heirers had at once 
seen her lawyers, and instructed them how to act with reference to the 
mortgages on the Chaldicotcs property. Miss Dunstable was in the 
habit of speaking of hersclf and her own pecuniary concerns as though 
she horuelf weru rarely allowed to meddle in their management; but this 
‘wos ono of those amall jokes which she ordinarily perpetrated; for in 
truth few indies, and perhaps net many gentlemen, have a more thorough 
knowledge of their own concerns or a more potent voice in their own 
affairs, than was pomosacd by Miss Dunstable. Circumstances had lately 
bronght her much into Bareetuhire and she had there contracted very 
intimate friendslips. She was now disposed to become, if pomible, a 
Barsetahire proprietor, and with this view had lately agreed with young 
Mr. Gresham that she would beoome the purchasor of the Crown property. 
As, however, the purchase had been commenced in his name, it waa bo to 
‘bd continued; but now, us we are aware, it was rumoured thet, after all, 
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the duke, or, if not the duke, then the Marquis of Dumbello, was to be 
the foture owner of the Chase. Miss Danstable, however, was not a 
person to give up her object if she could sttaif it, nor, under the cironm- 
stances, was she at all displeased at finding herself endowed with tho 
power of resoning tho Sowerby portion of the Chaldicotes property from 
the duke’s clutches, Why had the duke meddled with her, or with her 
ftiend, aa to the other property? Therefore it was arranged that the fall 
amount due to the duke on mortgage should be ready for immediate pay- 
ment; hut it was arranged also that the security ss held by Miss 
‘Danstable should be very valid. 

Miss Dunstable, at Boxall Hill or at Greshamsbury, was & very 
different person froin Miss Dunstable in Lonilon; and it was thie differ~ 
ence which so much vexed Mrs. Gresham; not thet her friend omitted to 
bring with her into the country her London wit and aptitude for fun, hut 
that she did not take with her up to town the genuine goodnoss and love 
of honesty which made her loveuhle in the country. She was ae it were 
two persons, and Mrs. Gresham could not understand that any lady 
should permit herself to he moro worldly at onc time of the year than at 
another—or in one place than in any other. 

“Well, my dear, I am heartily glad we'vo done with that,” Miss 
Dunstable said to her, as she sat herself down to her desk in the drawing- 
room on the first morning after ber arrival at Boxall Iiill. 

“ What docs ‘that’ mean?" said Mra. Gresham. 

“Why, London and smoke and late hours, and standing on one’s lege 
for four hours at a stretch on the top of one’s own atnircase, to be bowed 
at by any one who chooses to come. That's all done—for one yonr, at 
any rato,” 

“You know you like if.” 

"No, Mary; that’s just what I don’t know. I don't know whether I 
like it or not. Sometimes, when the apirit of that dearent of all women, 
‘Mrs. Harold Smith, is npon me, I think that 1 do Jike it; but then again, 
when other spirits are on me, I think that I don't.” 

“And who are the owners of the other apirits 2” 

“Oh! you me one, of course. But you are a wenk little thing, by no 
means able to contind with such « Samson as Mis, Iarokd, And then 
you are 4 litile given to wickedness yourself, you know. You've 
Jearned to like London well enough since you sat down to the table of 
Diven. Your uncle, — he’s tho real impracticahle, unapproschable 
Lazarus who declares that he can't come down becaune of tho big gulf 
I wonder how he'd behave, if somebody left him ten thousend a year?" * 

“ Uncommontly well, I am sure.” 

“Oh, yes; he is & Lazvus now, so of course we are bound to meal 
wall of him; but I should like to nee him tried. I don't doubt but whas 
hie’d have s house in Belgrave Sqnare, and besome noted for bis litte 
dimmers before the first year of his trial was over.” 

# Well, and why not?) You would nct wish him to be an anchorite?™- 

to 
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“Tam told that ho is guing to try his luck,—not with ten thousmnd 
a ycar, but with one or two." 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Jane tells me that they all say at Greshamsbury that he ia going to 
marry Lady Scatcherd.” Now Lady Scatcherd was a widow living in 
those parts; an excellent woman, but one not formed by nature to grace 
socicty of the highest order. 

“What!” exclaimed Mrs. Gresham, rising up from her chair while 
hor eyes flashed with anger at ench a rnmour, 

“ Well, my dear, don’t eat me. Idou't muy it is 50; I only say that 
Jane nid 20." 

“ Then you ought to send Jane out of the huuse.”” 

“You may be sure of this, my dear: Jaue would not have told me 
if nomebody lad not told Ler.” 

“ And you believed it?” 

“ T have said nothing about that.” 

“ But you look as if you had helieved 1t." 

“Do 1? Lct ns ave what sort of a look it is, this lock uf f1ith.” 
And Mis Dunstable got up and went to the glaw over the fire-place, 
“Tut Mary, my dear, ain't you old cnough to know that you should not 
eredit people's Jooks 2?) You should Iwheve nothing now-a-days; and I 
did not beliove the story about poor Lady Scatcherd. I know the doctor 
well enough to be sure that be is not a marrying man.? 

“What a nasty, hackneyed, alse phinwe that is—that of a marrying 
man! It sounds as thongh some nica were in the habit of getting manied 
three or four tines 4 month.” 

“It means a great deal all the same. Que can tell very soon whether 
a man ix likely to marry or no.” 

“ And can one tell the sume of a woman?” 

“The thing is so different. Al! unmarricd women are necessarily in 
the market; but if they Lehave themselves properly they make no sizus, 
Now there was Griselda Grantly ; of coume she intended to get herelf a 
husband, ond 1 very grand one she has got; but she always fookud os 
theagh butter woukt not melt in ler mouth. 1t would have been very 
wrong to call her 2 marrying girl.” 

“Oh, of course sho was,” says Mra. Gresham, with that sort of 
acrimony which one pretty young woman xo frequently expreass with 
reference to another. “ But if oue coull always tell of a woman, os you 
say you can of a man, I should be able to tell of you. Now, I wonder 
whether you are @ marrying woman. I have never been able to make 
up my mind yet.” 

Mins Dunstable remained silent for a few moments, os though she 
‘were at first minded to take the question as being, in some sort, one made 
in earnest; but thon she attempted to laugh it off. ‘ Well, I wonder at 
that,” said she, ‘aa it wna only the other day I told you how many offtra 
T had refused." 
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“Yes; ‘but yon did not tell me whether any had been made that you 
meant to accept.” 

“None such was ever made to me. Talking of that, I shall never 

your cousin, the Ionourable George.” 

“He is not my cousin.” 

“Well, your husband’s, It would not be fair to show a man’s icttors; 
bat I nhould like to show you his.” 

“ You are determined, then, to remain single 7” 

“J didn’t my that. But why do you croas-question me 50?” 

“Because I think ao much abont you. I am afraid that you will 
‘become so afraid of men's motives a» to doubt that any one can be honest, 
And yct sometimes I think you would be a happier woman and « better 
woman, if you were married.” 

“To such an one as the Honourable George, for instance?” 

"No, not to such an one as him; you havo probably picked out 
the worst.” 

“Or to Mr, Sowerby 2 

© Well, no; nut to Mr. Sowerby, either. Iwould not have you mary 
any won that locked to you for your money principally.” 

“ And how is it possible that 1 should expert any one to Jook to me 
principally for anyUung de? You don’t see my difficulty, my dear? 
If T had caly five hundhed a year, T might come acrow some decent 
muddh-aged peronass, like myaclf, who would bke me, myself, pretty 
wall, sud would Like my little invume—pretty well also, He would not 
tall me auy viol ut lie, and perhaps no lie at all. I should take to him 
in the sume sort of way, and we might do very well. But, as it is, how 
is it ponsible that any disinterested yarson should learn to like me? How 
could pach a man set about it? If a sheep huve two leads, ia not the 
fact of the two Inads the first and, indeed, only thing which tho world 
regards in that sheep? Must it not be 60 asa matter of course? Tama 
sheep with two heads. AH this muney which my father put together, 
aud which has been growing sine like grase under May showers, has 
turned ie into an abortion. Tum not the giantess eight fut high, or the 
dwarf that stands in the man’s hand,—" 

“Or the two-lead I Heep" 

“Bat I aan the uunerricd woman with—balf a dozen millionn of 
money—as I belicve sume yc ople think. Under such circumstances have 
Ta fair chance of getting my own aweet hit of grass to uibble, like sny 
ordinary animel with one head? I never was very besutiful, and J din 
not more so now than I was fiftuen ycars ago.” 

**T am quite sure it is uot that which hindera it. You wonld not call 
yourself plain; and even plain women are married every day, and arc 
loved, too, as well as pretty women.” 

“Are they? Well, we won't uy more about that; but I don’t 
expect a great many lovers on eecount of my beauty. Ef ever you hear 
of such an one, mind you tell me." 
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Té was slmost en Mis, Giesham's tongue to say that she did hnow «f 
one such—meaping her uncle But m truth, she did not huow any such 
thing; nor could she hoast to herself that she had good grounds for f«<1- 
ing that 1t was so—ceitainly none suffaent to justify her wm spe king 1 f 
at Her uncle lad sud no word to her on the matta, and had bee 
confiwed aud embatasid when the idea of such a marrage was hint 
tolum But, nevertheless, Mis Greshim did thmk that each of the ¢ 
two was well suchacd to love the cha, and that they would be happier 
togutha than they would be sale ‘The difculty, hewesa, was very 
meat, for the ductor would be tuubly afiad of beng thought covet a 
m 1ejad to Misy Dunstables moncy , ad at would buddy In expectad 
that she should bx inducid to make the fast overture te the dicto 

“My uncle would tx the only main thit Dew think cf that weull ic 
at all fi for you,’ sud Mas Cacshan, belly 

“What, and 2eb jo0o1 Lidy & vtchad!” sul Mass Dunst bl 

“Oh, vay well Ht y uw choow to mike a yche ct ay nun att w 
way, Lhave dene” 

“Why, God Dhos the salt what dees suc want ine testy? Ant 
for Jolang, surety that 1 immccent cnouch = leur  tadur deut u 
doctor us thouch he ware a gal cf vce ca 

“Ibs not about hm, but its such a aime to Linch at peer al 
Lady Scotchad Uf she ware te Pou ae hed Toe all cerale cau hina, 
wy uncle new he * 

“Aud I’m to many Jum, so thitshe ay 1 sift wil har hueut! 

“Vay wall, The dene Aud MS Guest vl Tad ihe 5 
got up fica her scat, employed hasdt very sdk dy an ata 
fiuwars which had been bicu ht mia th are wang ace ath tha 
they 2emimed alent for a mouute cr tue, dwait whe sa bie at 
reflect that, after all, 16 nuyht probilly be thoucht thit she tbo we 
dude outing to catch the gzo at hares der her ure 

* And now you ae mgiy with nu, sud Miss Danst ble 

“No, 1 un not 

“Oh, but you me Do you think Tm sacha ni! as met to Me whi 
apanon'a vod?) You wouldnt hove twitched thu geruiume he d of 
af you'd heen an a proper frame ot nund 

“T don't hike that yoke abeut Ludy neatchad * 

“ And 1s that all, Mary? Now do ty and le tau jyemem hee 
Tamembe the bishop? Magna ort veritar” 

“ The iagt as you've got mto such a way of bemg sbmp ard sun. 
sharp thgs among your frinds up m Londin, that you cm hadly 
auswer @ person without it” 

“Can't 1? Dear, deaz, what a Mento: you are, Muay! No poor Lat 
that ever tan up fiom Ovfuid for a spree in town got so kutwed tor his 
Awupation and mguites asIdo Well, 2 bg Di thor + yaadon, and 
Lady Seatcherd 4, and I won’l be sharp any wo; and 1 will—Iet me sr. 
what wasxt I was to do? Marry hun inywilt, J bobcve; was not that ut?” 

42 
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“No; you're not half good cnough for him.” 

“E know that. I'm quite sure of that. Though I am wo sharp, I'm 
very humble. You can’t accuse me of putting any very great value on 
mynelf” 

Tie Pichia ‘nob aa ised ee Gnd ough ta do—on yourself.” 

“Now, what do you mean, Mary? I won't be bullied and teased, 
and have innucndoa thrown ont at me, becaure you've got something on 
your mind, and don’t quite dare to spenk it out. If you bave got any- 
thing to say, say it.” 

But Mrs. Gresham did not choose to say it at that momeut. She 
held her pence, and weut on arranging her fknwers—now with o moro 
ratinfied fir, and without destruction to the geraniums. And when she 
had gronped her bunches properly she carried the jar from one part of 
the room to another, backwards and forwards, trying the ctlvct of the 
colours, as though her mind was qnite intent upon her flower, and was 
for the moment wholly unocenpici with any other subject. 

But Miss Dunstable was not the woman to put up with this, She sat 
silent in ber place, while her fend made one or two turns about the 
room ; and then she got up fiom ler scat ako. “ Mary,” she raid, “ give 
over about those wretched bits of green brauches and Jeave the jars where 
they are. You're trying to fidget me into a passion.” 

“Am E?" said Mrs. Greshum, standing opposite to a big bowl, and 
putting her licad a little on one side, as though she could better louk at 
her handiwork in that position. 

* You know you are; and iVs all lucause you Inck courage to speak 
ont, You didu’t begin at me iu this way for nothing.” 

“1 du lack courage. That's just it,” said Mra. Gresham, still giving 
a twist bere and a set there to some of the small sprigs which constituted 
the background of her bouquet. “I do lack courage—to have ill 
motives imputed tome. I was thinking of saying something, and I am 
afraid, and therefore 1 will not say it. And uow, if you like, I will be 
ready to take you out ia ten minutes.” 

But Miss Dunstable was not going to be put off in this way. And, 
to tell the truth, I niust admit that ber friend Mra. Gresham waa not 
‘using her altogether well. She should either have held ler peace on the 
matter altogether,—which would probubly have been her wiser course,— 
or she should have declured her own ideas boldly, feeling weoure in hor 
own conacience as to her own motives, “J shall not stir from this room,” 
said Miss Dunstable, “ till I have had this matter out with you. And ay 
for imputations,-my imputing bad motives to you,—I don’t know how 
far you may be joking, und saying what you call sharp things to mo; 
but you have no right to think that I should think evil of you. if you 
really do think eo, it is treason to the love I have for you. If I thought 
that you thought so, I could not remain in the house with you: What! 
you are not able to know the diffwrence which one makcs between one's 
veal friends and one’s mock fricndal 1 don't believe it of you, and I 
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know yon are only striving to bully me." And Miss Dunstable now 
took her turn of walking up and down the room. 

“Well, she shan't be bullied,” said Mra. Gresham, leaving her flowore, 
and putting her arm round her friend's waist;—“‘at Icaat, not hero, in 
this house, although she is sometimes such o bully herself.” 

“Mary, you have gone too far about this to go back. Tell me what 
it was that was on your mind, and as far as it concerns me, I will an«wer 
you honostly.” 

Mrs, Gresham now began te repent that she bad made her little 
attempt. That uttering of hints io a hulf-joking way was all very well, 
and might powibly bring ubout the desired resnlt, without the necomity 
of any formal suggestion on her part; but now she was so bronght to 
book that she must say something formal. Sho must conumit herself to 
the expression of Ler own winkes, and to an expression also of an opinion 
as to what had been the wishes of her friend; and this she must do with- 
out being able to say anything as to the wishes of that third person, 

“Well,” she said, “I suppose you know what I meant.” 

“Y suppose I did,” soid Mi Dunstable; “ but it is not at all the lees 
necersary that you ehould ray it out. I am not to commit myself by my 
interpretation of your thoughts, while you remain perfectly secure in 
having only hinted your own. J hate hints, as I do—the mischief. I go 
in for the bishop's doctrine. Jfagna est veritas.” 

« Well, I don’t know," said Mrs. Greshun. 

“Ah! but I do,” said Miss Dunstable. “And thereforo go on, or 
for ever hold your peace." 

“That's just it,” mid Mra. Gresham. 

“What's just it?” said Mixs Dunstuble. 

“The quotation out of the Prayer Book which you finished just now. 
‘If any of you know cause or just impediment why these two persons should 
not bo joined together in Loly matrimony, ye are to declare it. This is 
the first time of asking.’ Do you know any cause, Miss Dunstable?” 

“Do you know any, Mra. Gresham ?” 

“None, on my honour!" said the younger Indy, putting her hand 
upon her breast. 

“Ah! but do you not?” and Miss Dunstable caught hold of her 
arm, and spoke almost abruptly in her energy. 

“No, certainly not, What impediment? If I did, I should not 
have broached the subject. I declare I think you would both be very 
happy together. Of course, there is ono impediment; we all know that. 
‘That must be your look out.” 

“What do you mean? ‘What impediment?” 

“ Your own money.” 

“Paha! Did you find that an impodiment in marrying Frook 
Gresham 7” 

“Ah! the matter was so different there. He had much more to give 
then Z had, when all was counted. And I had no money when we-— 
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when we were first engaged.” And the toars came into her eyes as she 
thought of the circumstances of her carly love;—all of which have been 
narrated in the county chronicles of Barsetshire, and may now be read 
‘by men and women interested therein. 

“Yea; yours wasa love match. I declare, Mary, I often think that 
you are the happicat woman of whom I ever heard; to have it all to give, 
when you were fo sure that yor were loved while yon yet had nothing.” 

“Yea; J was sure,” and she wiped the swoct tears from her eyes, as 
she remembered a certain day when a certain youth had come to her, 
claiming all kinds of privileges ia a very determiucd manner. She had 
been no heiress then. “Yeas; I was eure, But now with you, dear, 
you can't make yourself poor again. If you cau trust no one—” 

“Tenn. Iocan trust him. As regards that I do trust him altogether, 
But how can I tell that he wonld care for me?” 

“Do you not know that he likes you?” 

“ Ah, yes; and ao he does Lally Sentcherd.” 

Miss Dunstable 1” 

© And why not Lady Scatcherd, as well ny me? Wo are of the ane 
lind—come from the sume clays.” 

“ Not quite that, I think.” 

“Yes, from the same class; only I have managed to poke mynelf up 
among dukes and dnchesses, whercas she has heen content to remain 
wlire God placcd her, Where I beat her in art, she beats me in nature.” 

~ Youn know you are talking nonsense.” 

“T think that we are both doing that—ahsohite nonece >> wh ay 
shoolgirls of Gehteen talk to each other. But there ia ar ig 
thee not? It would be a terrible enme to have to talk #9) am aye 
Well, that’s dune ; and now Jet ns go ont.” ie] 

Mra. Gresham was gnre after thix that Mies Dunstable would he a 
conrenting party to the little arrangement which she coutemplated. But 
of that she had felt bat little doubt for nome considerable tine past. ‘The 
difficulty lay on the other ride, and all that she had as yet dons wan to 
eonvinee herself that hhe would be sue in os-uring ber uncle of success 
ifhe could be induced to tuke the enterpri-e in hand. He was to come 
to Boxall Hill that evening, and 10 remain there for a day or two. If 
anything could Le douc in the matter, now would be the time for duing 
it. So at Ieaat thought Mra. Greshani. 

The doctor did come, and did remain for the allotted,time at Boxall 
JTW; but when he left, Mra Gresham liad not been successful. 
Fadeed, he did not mem to enjoy his visit as was umnal with i 
and there was very little of that picarant friendly intercourse which 
for some thine past had been custumary between him and Mies Dunstable. 
‘There wore no passages of arms between them ; no abnise from tho doctor 
ngnipxt the Iady’s London guiety; uo raillery from tho lady as to the 
ductor’s country hahite. They were very courteous to each other, and, as 
Mira, Gresham thought, too eivil by half; nor, as far ee she cond se, 
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did they ever remain alone in each other's company for five minutes at a 
time during the whole period of the doctor's visit. What, thonght 
Mrs. Gresham to hernelf,—what ifshe had nct these two friends at variance 
with cach other, instead of binding them together in the eloscst and most 
dorable friendship ! 

But still she had an idea that, os she had begun to play this game, she 
must play it out. She felt conscions that what she had done nmst do evil, 
unless she could #0 carry it on as to make it result in good. Indecd, 
unless she could no manage, she would have done a manifest injury to 
Miss Dunstable in forcing her to declare her thonghts and feclings. She 
had already spoken to her uncle in London, and though he had said 
nothing to show that he approved of her plan, neither had he said any- 
thing to show that he disapproved it. Therefore she had hoped through 
the whole of those three days thet he would make some sign,—at any 
rate to her; that he would in some way declire what were his own 
thoughts on this matter. But the morning of his depyrtnre came, and he 
bad declared nothing. 

“Uncle,” she sid, in the last five minutes of bis & journ there, after 
he had already taken leave ol? Miss Dunstable and shaken hend« with 
Mis. Gresham, “have you ever thoughé ¢f what I said to you up in 
London?” 

“Yes, Mary; of course I have thought about it, Such an idea ay 
that, when put into a man’s hend, will make itself thonelht about.” 

“Well; and what next’ Da talk to me about it. Do not be v0 hud 
and unbhe yours!” 

“T have very little to say ahout it.” 

“TY enn tell you this for certain, you may if you lke.” 

“Mary 1 Mary {” 

“T would not sty so if T were not mre that I should not Ira] yon it to 
trouble.” 

“You are foolish in wishing this, my dear; foolish in tryirg to tempt 
an old man into a folly.” 

“Not foulish if T know that it will make you beth happier.” 

Heo made her no futher reply, Dut stooping dwn that she might hisa 
him, an was his wont, went his way, leaving her almost miserable in the 
thonght that she had troubled all these waters to no purpose. Whrt 
would Mira Dunstable think of her? But on that afterneon Miss Dun- 
stable scemed tb be as happy and even-tempered as ever, 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
How to wire 4 Love Lerrmn. 


Dz. Troneg, in the fw words which he spoke to his nicoe before he left 
Boxall Hill, had called himself an old man; but he was as yet on the 
right side of sitty by five guod years, end bore about with him lees of the 
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marks of age than most men of fifty-five do ber Ono would have sud 
20 looking at him that there was no 1¢cason why he should not marry of 
he found that such a sttp scemed good to him, and looking at the age of 
the proposed bride, thcre ¥ 13 nothing unsutable im thet respect 

But nevertheless he filt almost ashamed of bimeelf, in that he allowed 
iumacIf evcn to think of the propoation whxh Ins mcce bad made He 
mounted his horse that day at Boxall Yill—for he made all hus yourneys 
about the county on hora bich—and 1 ke slowly home to Gresh msbury, 
thinking not co much of the sugmested in iriage as of his own folly um, think- 
ing of 3t = How could he be anch m ws at Ins time of ft as to allow the 
even come of lus way to Le distuubed by uny such idea? Of comm he 
could not prop<se to himeelf «uch a wife as Miss Dunstable without Laving 
some thoughts 1s to her wealth, «md st hid been the pride of lus hfe no to 
live that the world mght know thit he was indifcacnt about money His 
profisaon ws all in all to bim,—the mm which he breathed as well as the 
bread which be atc, and how could he fiJlow lis profcavon af he made 
sach & mariuize as this? Sho would expect him to go to London with 
her, and what would he become, d nating at het hes there, known only 
to the world 1 the hushind of the uchest wom in m the town? The hind 
cf life way one wluch would be unsutable to hin,—ind yct, a he yode 
home, he cculd net resehe to ud limsclf cf the rer He went on 
thinking of at, thoush he «till continued to ecndcmn himw Hf for hucping 
atan das th wchts That mbt ao heme he would make up lis nuind, 
bo he declirad to lumulf and weuld then waite to by ancee begging her 
to dcp the sulpet Haims + 4m come to 1 resrluticn he wont on 
meditating whit cours ¢f hfe rt mivit be well fcr him to pursuc uf he 
und Mass Dunstibh should aft: ul, bee oc mon ind wilt 

Ehuc wac twe lidics wham at Poh vel Inm te sec cn the day cf Ins 
aninal—whem, ndal he guaally aw vay day xcept whan sbsout 
fiom Gicshams wy The fest cf th ~—ti tin the ecner al coneydcration 
of the people ¢f the pli —was the wife ct the equuc, Lady Ardalls 
Gnsham, asay ld purnt cd the dct:s Her it wis lis custom to 
visit ealy an th «dtermeu, amd then, ft he wae able to catape the 
equirc’a daily iivititien to dime, he custeannly wet to the cthe, 
Lady Scatcherd, when the 3 id ame 2 in Lay own house wis eve: Such, 
at Icaut, was his sumanes pr ie 

“Well, doct 1, how ax they at Bex Hill?” sed the aque, way- 
Jaying Lim on the mavcl enccp bef r the door Tle squire waa vury 
hard set for occupant n in thet summer months 

“Quite well, Tichere ” . 

“7 don't know what's com: to Frank I think he hates thu place now 
Tic’s full of the election, I suppose” 

“Oh, yes; he told me to say he should be over here soon, Of course 
there'll be no contest, #0 he need not trouble himself" 

“Happy dog; im't he, ductor? to have it all bofore him instead of 
behintium, Well, well; he's as good a Lid as cver lived,—na ever lived. 
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And let me sce; Mary's time——” And then there were a few very 
important words spoken on that subject. 

“PU just step up to Lady Arabella now,” said the doctor. 

“ Bho's os fretful an posible,” said the squire, “Ive just left her.” 

“Nothing special the matter, I hope?” 

“No, I think not; nothing in your way, that is; only specially croms, 
which always comes in my way. You'll stop and dine to-day, of courre?” 

“Not to day, squire.” 

“Nonsense; you will, I have been quite counting on you. I have a 
particular reavon for wanting to have you to-day,—a most paiticulur 
reason.” But the aquire always had his particular reasons. 

“Tm very sniy, but it is imponsible to-day. 1 sball have a letter tu 
write that I must sit down to seriously. Shall I sea you when I come 
down from her Judy»hip?” 

‘The squire tured away sulkily, almost without answering him, for he 
now had no prospect of any alleviation to the tedium of the evening; and 
the doctor went up-stairn to his patient. 

For Lady Arabella, though it cannot be anid that che was ill, was 
always a patient. It must not be supposed that she kept her bud and 
swallowed daily donex, or was prevented from taking Ler share in snch 
yrosy gaieties as catne fon: time to time in the way of her prosy life ; but 
it suited her turn of mind to be an invalid and to have a doctor; aud as 
the doctor whom ler good fates had placed at her elbow thoroughly 
understood her case, no great harm was done. 

“It frets me dreadfully that I cannot get to see Mary,” Lady Arabella 
mid, ag soon as the fint ordinary question os to her ailments had been 
asked aud anewered. 

“ Bhe's quite wall and will be aver to see you before long.” 

“Now I beg that she won't. Nhe never thinks of coming when there 
ean be no possible objection, and travelling, at the present moment, would 
be-——" Whereupon the Lady Arabella shook her head very gravely. 
“ Only think of the importance of it, doctor,” she said. “Remember thy 
enormous stake there is to be considered.” 

“Ts would not do her a ha’porth of harm if the stake were twico 
as large.” 

“Nonsense, doctor, don't tell me; aa if I didn't know myself. I was 
very much against her going to London this »pring, but of course what I 
said wos overruled. It alwaye ia, I do believe Mr. Gresham went ov¢r 
to Boxall UHill, on purpote to induce her to go. But what doca lie cue? 
Ike's fond of Frank; but he never thinks of looking beyond the presout 
day. Ho never did, ax you know well enough, doctor.” 

“The trip did her all the good in the world," said Dr. Thorne, pre- 
ferring anything to a conversation respecting the myuire’s aina, 

“IT very well remeniber that when I was in that way it wasn't thought 
that such trips would do me any good. But, perhaps, things are altctul 
ainoe then.” ; 

—s 
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“Yea, they are,” said the doctor. “We don’t interfere so much 
now-a-days.” 

"I kuow I never asked for such amusements when so much depended 
on quietness, I remember before Frank was born—and, indeed, when all 
of them were born. But as you say, things were different then; and 
I can ensily beliove that Mary 15 a peison quite determined to have her 
own way.” 

“Why, Lady Arabella, she would have stayed at home without 
wishing to sti 1f Frank had done so much as hold up his title finger.” 

“yo did T always 1 Mi. Gresham made the slightest hint I gave 
way. But I ically don't «we what one gets in return for such implicit 
oboihence, Now this car, doctor, of conrae I shonid have hked to have 
been 1p an London io a wech or two. You seemed to think yourself 
that J nnzht as well seo Sir Ouncron ” 

There enuld be no possible objection, I saul.” 

“Walls no; exactly ; and ay Mr. Gresham knew I wished it, 1 think 
he might 29 well have off1ed at) suppose thae em he no reason now 
abont mene. 7 

“Bat understood that Mary specially asked you and Augusta?” 

“Yes; May wasvers goo fhe did ash me. But J know very well 
that Mary wants all the room she has got in Londen. ‘Ihe house is not 
at all ton laee for herself And, dor the matter of that, my sister, the 
Countess, was very anxious that ] should be wath her, But one does 
Ike to Le indcye ndent af one can, aud for one fortmght I do thik that 
Mr. Giesham wucht have managed at. When 1 knew that he waa so 
dreadiully out at cibows I never tionblad him about it,—though, goodness 
knows, ai] that was never my fiult.” 

© The squire hates London, A fortmcht there in warm weather would 
neatly be the death of him” 

“We smught at any rate have pud me the complanent of asking me. 
‘The chances are ten to one F should not have gone It 1s that mdiflaence 
that ents meso. Hs was here ust now, and, would you believe it & 

But the dector was detemmncd to averd further complamt for the 
present day. °F wonder what you would ficl, Lady Arabella, if the 
mytire weie to take tt unte lis head te go away and amuse Jumeelf, leaving 
you at home  Jikre aze worse men than Mi Gresham, af you will 
helieve me.” ATL tha was an alluwon to Eaul de Courcy, her tadyship'a 
brother, as Lady Arahela very well wnderstond ; and the argument waa 
ove which was very ofton ward to silence her. 

“Upon my word, then. J should like xt botter than his hanging ahont 
here doing nothing but attend to those nasty dogs. 1 really wometimes 
think that he has no spirit left.” 

“ Yon are mistaken there, Lady Arabella,” said tha dootor, rising with 
his hat in his hand 4nd making hs escape without farther parley. 

An he went homes he could not hut think that that phase of marricl 
life was not a very pleasant one. Mr. Gresham and his wify ware exp- 
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poaod hy the world to live on the heat of terms. They always inhabited 
the same house, went ont together when they did go ont, always rat in 
their respective corners in the family pew, and in their wildest dreams after 
the happiness of novelty never thought of Bir Cresswell Cresswell, In some 
rerpects—with regard, for instance, tu the continued duration of their 
joint domesticity at the family mannion of Greshamebury,—they might 
have been taken for a pattern conple. But yet, as far as the doctor could 
ace, they did not seem to add much to the happiness of cach other. They 
loved each other, doubtless, and had either of thera heen in real dunger, 
that danger would have made the other miserable; but yet it might well 
be @ question whether either would not he more comfortable without tho 
other. 

‘The doctor, as was his custom, dined at five, and at reven Se went up 
to the cottage of his old friend Lady Scatcherd. Lady Sentcherd was not 
a refined woman, baving in her early days been a labonrer's daughter and. 
having then married a Iabourer. But her husband had risen in the 
world—na hoa been told in those chronicles hefore mentioned,—and hiv 
widow was now Lady Heatcherl with a pretty cottage an] a good jointure, 
She was in all things the very opposite to Lady Arabella Grerham 5 nev er- 
theless, under tho doctor's anspices, the two Indies wore in some measure 
aequainted with each other. Of her marricd life, also, Dr. Thorne hind 
necn something, and it may be questioned whether the memory of that 
was more alluring than the reality now existing at Gereshamsbury. 

Of the two women Dr. Thorne much preferred his humbler friend, and, 
to her he made his visita not in the pnise of n doctor, Imt as a neighbour. 
“Well, my lady,” he mid, os he sat down by her on a brond garden 
neat~-all the world catlel Lady Seatcherd “my lady,"—“and how do 
these long summer days agree with you? Your reves are twice better out 
than any I eee up at the hig hou.” 

“You may well call them Jong, doctor. They're long enongh surely.” 

“But not too long. Come, now, I won't have you complaining. You 
don't mean to tell me that you have anything to make you wretched? 
You hat better not, fer I won't believe you.” 

“Eh; well; wretched! 1 don't know au I'm wretched. Id be 
wicked to say that, and 1 with much comforta about me." 

“T think it would, almost.” The doctor did not say thia harshly, but 
in a eoft, friendly tone, and pressing her hand gently as he spoke. 

* And I didn't mean to be wicked. I'm very thankful for everything 
—leastways, I always try to be. But, doctor, it is eo lonely like.” 

“Lonely ! not more lonely than I am.” 

“Oh, yes; you're different. ‘You can go everywheres. But what 
can @ lone woman do? I'll tell you what, doctor; I'd give it all up to 
Aare Roger tack, with is: apron om and Nis pick bs Innd. How 
well I mind his look when he'd oome homo o’ nights." 

“ And yet it wan a hard life you had then, eh, old woman? Is would 
be titer for yott to be thankfil for what you're got.” 
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“Tam thankful. Didn't I tell you #0 before?” said she, somewhat 
crosly, “But it’s a exd life, this living alone. I declares I envy 
Heonah, ‘cause she's got Jemima to sit in the kitchen with her. I want 
her to ait with me sometimes, but she won't.” 

 Aht Imt you shouldn't ask her. It’s letting yourself down.” 

“What do I care about down or up? It makes no difference, es he's 
gone. If he had lived one might have cared abont being up, aa you call 
it. Eh, deary; Tl be going after hita before long, and it will be no 
matter then.” 

“ We shall all he going after him, sooncr or later; that’s sare enongh." 

“Eb, dear, that’s true, surely. It's only 9 epan long, as Parson Oriel 
tells us when he get romantic in his nermonn. But it's a hard thing, 
doctor, when two ia marricd, a» they con't have their span, as he calls it, 
out together. Well, I must ouly put up with it, I suppose, aa others 
does. Now, you're not going, docter? You'll stop and have a dish of 
tea with me. You never soe such ercam as Hannah has from tho 
Alderney cow. Do'ey now, doctor.” 

But the doctor had his Ietter to write, and would not allow hinavlf to 
be tempted even hy the promine of Hannah's cream. 80 ho went hin 
way, angering Lady catcher by his departure as he had before angered 
the squire, and thinking aa he went which was most unreavonable in her 
wretchedaens, his fiend Lady Arabella, or his friend Lady Scatcherd. 
The forncr was always complaining of an existing husband who never 
refused her any moderate request; and the other passed her days in 
murmuring at the Joss of a deud hurbaud, who in his life had ever been 
to her imperious and harsh, and had semctimes heen cruel and unjust. 

The doctor had his kiter to write, but even yet he had not quite 
made up lin wind what he would put inte it; indeed, he Lad not hitherto 
resolved to whom it should Le writt1n, Looking at the matter aa he hal 
endenvourcd to look at it, his nires, Bis, Gresham, would he his oorre- 
spondent; but if he brought himulf to tal.c this jump in the dark, in that 
ease he would address himalf direct to Miss Dunstable. 

We walked home, not hy the straightest road, but taking a considerable 
curve, round by uarrow lance, and through thick flower-Inden hedgur, 
—very thoughtful. Me was told that she wished to marry him; and was 
he to think only of himself? And as to that pride of hin about money, 
wea it in truth a hearty, manly ficling ; or wan it a fulae pride, of which 
it behoved him to be ashamed an it did of muny cognate feclings? If he 
acted rightly in this matter, why should he be afraid of the thoughts of 
any one? A life of solitude was bitter enough, as poor Lady Scatcherd 
bad complained. But then, locking at Lady Scatcherd, and looking ulso 
at his other near neighbour, bis friend the squire, there was little there- 
abouts to lead him on to matrimony. So he walked home slowly through 
the lanes, very moditative, with his hands behind hin back. 

Nor when ho got home was be much mora inclined to any resolute, 
Tine of action. He might have drank his tea with Lady Soatcherd, ax wall 
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as have sat there in his own drawing-room, drinking it alone; for he 
got uo pen and paper, and he dawdled over his tescup with the utmost 
dilatorinces, putting off, as it were, the evil day. To only one thing was 
he fixed—to this, namely, thet that letter chould be written before he 
went to bed. 

Having finishod his tea, which did not take place till near eleven, he 
wont downstairs to an untidy little room which lay behind his deptt of 
medicinos, and in which he was wont to do lis writing; and herein he 
did ot last uct himself down to his work. Even at that moment he was in 
doubt. But he would wite his letter to Miss Dunstable and how it 
locked. He was almost dctermined not to send it; 10, at Icast, he said to 
himelf; but he could do no harm by writing it. So he did write it, as 
follows :— 

“ Gacchamsbary,—June, 185—. 
“My pram Miss Dc werinir,~—" 


‘When he lad got so fur, he leaned tick in his chair and looked at 
the paper. ow on earth was ho to find words to say that which he now 
wished to have said? Ee had never written such 2 letter in his hf, or 
anything approaching to it, and now found him«lf overwhelmed with a 
difficulty of which he had not previously thought. Ile spent another 
half-hour in looking at the paper, and was at last neatly deterred hy 
this new difficulty. IIe wonld use the simplest, plamest longuage, he nud 
to himscf over and over ngain; Wut it 15 not always casy to use simple, 
plun language,—)y no micans s0 casy os to mount on stilts, and to march 
along with sesquipedalian words, with path», spasms, ard notes of 
interjection. But the letter did at last get itlf written, and there was 
not a note of interjection in it 


“My pr un Mays Dr vor ante —I thrk at mbt to conftss that I shonld not be now 
wasting this etter to you, heel T not bec ka to beluse hy other yudigment than my 
own that the proposition which I am gome to nuke would be reemded by sun with 
fexou. Without exch othe: yudgincat T shonkl, I own, have fiared that the grat 
diypaty betncen you and me m itzad to money wonbl have given to such a propu- 
fition an oj pemance ot bung falc and meninaty. All ask of ou now, with contt- 
dence, 1 to acquit me of sich fault ae that, 

“When you have 1cad so dar you will understand what I mean Wo have known 
cach other now somewhat intimately, thougl andeed not very long, and I have xome- 
times fanenid that you were almost as wcll pleaed to be with me as I have bein to be 
wah you. It] hase ben wrong in tins, tell me so sumuply, and F will endeavour to ket 
our inendsLip run on as thongh thie ktter had not been waitten. Bat ri I have been 
night, aud of 16 be pussiblo that you can think that w union xtween us nd] mako us 
loth happier than we ate single, Iwill phght you my word and toth with good faith, 
‘and will do what an old man may do to make tho burden of the warkl he ght upon 
Your shoalders, Looking a¢ my age 1 can hardly keep my «elf from thimkung that t 
am an old fool; but I try to reconclis myself to that by remembenng that you yourselt’ 
ave no longer a girl. You ate that Z pay you no compliments, and that you need 
@xpoct none from mo, 

“I do not know that I could add anything to tho trath of this, if I were to write 
three times aa ranch. All that is necessary is, that you should Lnow what I meen. 
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If you do not believe me to be trne atl honest already nothing that I can write will 
make you belleve it. 
+ God bleas you. know you will not keep mo long in suspense for an answer. 
“ Affectionately your fidena, 


“Tyowas Tnourn.” 


‘When he had finished he meditated again for another half-honr 
whether it would not be right that he should add something about her 
money. Wold it not he well fur him to tell her—it might be anid in a 
yortscript—that with regard to all her wenlth she would be froe to do 
what she chose? At any rate he owed no debts for her to pny, and 
would atill have hia own inceme, sufficient for hia own parporcs. But 
about one o'clock he came to the conclusion that it would be better to 
Jeave the matter alone. 1f she cared for him, and could traat bim, and 
was worthy also that he should trust her, no omission of such a statement 
would deter her from coming to him: and if there were no auch truet, it 
would not be created by any sch aseurance on his part. So he read the 
Jetter over twice, acaled it, and took it up, together with his bed candle, 
into hin bed-room. Now that the letter was written it seemed to be a 
thing fixed hy fate that it must go. He had wrilten it that he might see 
how it looked when written; but now that it was written, there remained 
no doubt but that it must he wnt. So he went to bed, with the letter on 
the toilette-table beside him; and emly in the moraing—so curly us to 
make it seom that the importance of the letter had disturbed his rest—ho 
sont it off hy @ special messenger to Boxall Hill, 

“Tse wait for an answer?” said the boy. 

“No,” mid the ductor: “leave tho letter, and come away.” 

‘The breakfast hour wasnot very curly at Boxall Mil} in these summer 
months, Frank Grsham, no doubt, went round hia farm before he 
eame in for prayers, and his wile was probably looking to the Intter in 
the dairy. At any rate, they did not mect till near ten, and therefore, 
thongh the ride from Greshamsbury to Boxall Hill was nearly two hours’ 
work, Mixa Dunstable had Ler letter in Ler own room before she came 
down. 

She read it in pilence as she was dressing, while the waid was with 
her in the room; but she madv no siun which could induce her Abiguil 
to think that the opistle was mere than ordinarily important. She read 
it, and then quictly refolding it and placing it in the envelope, she put it 
down on the table at which she was sitting. It wos full fifteen minutes 
afterwards that she begged ber servant to svc if Mra, Gresham were still 
in ber own room. “Bevause I want to see her fur five minutes, alone, 
before breakfast,” mid Mim Dunstable. 

“You traitor; you falee, black traitor 1” were the first words which 
‘Miss Dunstable spoke when she found herwif alone with her fiend, 

“Why, what's the matter?” 

“T did not think there was so much mischief in you, noe so keen and 
communplace a desire for match-making. Look here. Read the Smt 
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four lines ; not more, if you please; the rest is private. Whose in tho 
other judgment of whom your uncle rpeaks in his letter?” 

“Oh, Mins Dunstable! I munt rend it all.” 

‘Indeed you'll de no such thing. You think it’s a love-letter, I daro 
eny ; but indeed there's not a word about love in it.” 

“J know he bas offered. 1 shall be ao glad, for I know you like him.” 

¥e tells mo that J am an old woman, ond inrinuates that I may 
probably be an old fool.” 

“Tam eure he docs not aay that.” 

“ Aht but I’m are that he does, The former is true enough, and I 
never complain of the truth. But as to the latter, 1am by no means ru 
certain thet it ia true—not in the xeuse that-he means it.” 

“Dear, dearest woman, don’t go on in that way now. Do apeak out 
to me, and apenk without jeating.” 

Whose was the other judgment to whom he trusta so implicitly ? 
Tell me that.” 

“Mince, mine, of course. No one elve can have spoken to him about 
it. Of course I talked to him.” 

“ And whut did you tell him ?” 

"T told bim— 

“ Well, out with it. Let me have the real facta. Mind, I tell yen 
fairly that yon had no right to tell him anything. What pawed between 
nia, passed in confidence. But Jet us hear what you did say.” 

“Y told him that you would have him if he offered.” And Mra, 
(irevham, as she xpoke, looked into her friend's face doubtingly, not 
knowing whether in very trath Miss Dunstable were pleased with her or 
displeased. If whe were dinpleased, then how had her uncle been 
deecived 

“You told him that as n fact?" 

“T told him that I thought so.” 

“Then 1 suppow Iam bound to lave him,” said Miss Dunstable, 
dropping the letter on to the floor in mock despair. 

© My dear, dear, denre-t woman!" said Mre Gresham, bursting into 
tears, and throwing herwilf on to her frivnd's neck. 

“Mind you are a dutifil niece,” said Mini Dunstable. “ And now 
Jet me go and finish dressing.” 

In the course of the afternoon, an answer was sent back to Greshams- 
Dury, in these words :— 

“Dear Da, Tuonsr,—I do and «ill trunt you In everything; and it shall bo an 
You wuulil have it. Mary writes to you ; but do not believe a word she says, 1 never 
Se amnt or eae meperel ro led fs tide macoens 

“avers: affectionately and very truly, 
“Masroa Duncrastx.” 

“ And so I am going to marry the richest woman in England,” said 

Dr. Thorne to himself, as he ant down that dey to his mutton-chep. 


he Gareer of an Yndian Officer. 


Lrrriz more than a stone's throw from the spot whence this volume is 
jasued, there is a spacious edifice which was once the centre of a mighty 
government. Six months ago there was notice in these pages of the 
impending rnin of Leadeuhall. What waa then a prophecy has become 
a tradition. The old home of the East India Company is now a desolation 
of brick and stone. The roar and bustle of the outer rtrect meets with 
no response from within. All is solitude and silence in those vast passages 
—in those spacious committee-rooms—in those departinental rookerica, 
where erat the business of an empire was tranascted. ‘The apocalyptical 
New Zealander might wander about them without encountering aught 
more substantial than the ghost of a clerk. 

“Twill soon become a history little known” that those passages wero 
once haunted by suitors, cager for admission into the rooms which skirted 
them; for there sate the directors and there was creat dispensed the 
patronage of the Company. Men who had governed groat provinces, or 
who still ruled magnificent banking-houres, sate in these amall dingy 
rooma for three hundred n year. ‘They would have sate there for nothing, 
for their patronage was their pay. What power there was in it—nud 
what pleasure, too! To make the fortunes of a scure or 0 of fine 
ingenious youths every year, and ro to lighten the burdens of a score of 
familica. I have heard talk of abu of patronage. Well! de mortuis 
———it is oll over now. The great ogre, Competition, has caten up all the 
loaves and fishes, Bnt nearly half a century ago, when my story com- 
moences, tho directors of the Company had vast patronage to dispense ; 
and I sometizoes think that if they have tuned none of their opportunitics 
to worse account than their opportunitics as patrons, they will not stund 
absshed before the elcrnal Ithadamanthus when they are called up to 
answer for thuir sins, 

Tt is @ story of an India Tone appointment that Iam about to tell; 
speaking of things a» they were under the old system, when Mr. John 
Company gave what he would to whom he liked, and no one asked auy 
questions. I will tell it ay Dricfly as 1 can—Up one of those long stonu 
pamages, and into a little waiting-room on the right, nearly forty and two 
yearn ago, went a boy of fiftecn, to be summoned thence, after some 
hours’ wearisome delay, beforo the military committee of the Honourable 
Court of Directors, and sworn iu as an officer of their establishment. It 
may bo that he thought no more about the matter than the other boys, 
who hung about the waiting-room ond took the oath of service and 
fidelity, repeating the words as carclomly an if they belonged to the, 
ultiplication table, and putting the Bible to their lips with no more’ 
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solemnity then if it were a whistle or a Jew's-barp. Fine things might 
be written about day-dreams of future greatness, atirring the hearts of 
those fledgling heroes—glimpees of the great Hereafter—previsions of 
glory; anything but the sordid fact, 2» common thouglit of luncheon, as 
day advances and they are not release. Ah! it is not # subject for fine 
writing—but, in sober earnestness, whut wonld you wish o boy of fifteen 
to think of, an honr or two after noon, but luncheon, nnlesa it may be 
dinner? And what hope, I ask you, should I have of that little group 
of soldicrlings, if there were not good appetites among them? Cramming- 
shops and competitive examinations in these days may break down the 
natural appetite. In those days there were uo such things, We talk in 
our enlightened times abont encouraging mm “appetite for distinction.” 
Give my young hero on appetite for dinner, and seo if he will not beat 
yours in the race. 

T hope, therefore, that young James Outram, waiting to be sworn in 
on that apring morning in the ycar of our Lord 1819, Lethought himself 
lhow luncheon-tiine had come and gone, and left him with his oath 
untaken and his appotite unappeased. We would rather think of him as 
of other boys, than as one with any precocious manhood ahont hin. 
Indecd, wo doubt much whether he distinguished himself at school hy avy 
extraordinary proficiency in book-learning, or carried with.him into the 
Company's service much ancient or modern lore. It is probuble that 
hefore a board of examiners he would have been hopelewly ont in his 
antes, and that he might not have been uble to truce on a skeleton map 
the windings of all the grent rivers of Ewiope, and to jot down the citics 
which they water. But whatever the verdict of the schooly, there was 
the making of a hero in him; ond young James Qutram carried to India 
with him what was far snore to the purpose thun a hend full of facts and a 
memory gravid with figures. 

He went to Bominy, and was posted to a sepny regiment. There he 
learned the rudiments of his profession; taking kindly to the work ; 
going at it, indeed, even in its least attractive manifestations, with all his 
might, and plainly showing, at the outset of his career, the good stuff that 
was in him. It was eoon seen that the young subaltern of the 28rd 
was not only developing into # good soldier, Iut that there were all the 
easentialities of good comradeship in him, and that he came to the front 1= 
naturally in play as in work. With n quick eye; of on active, sturdy 
figure ; no superfluous length of limb, to he in hia own or his hone's 
way ; with a firm: hand, a steady pulse, and « heart that never quailed, 
young Outram was soon distinguished 28 a eporteman. The jungle is the 
battle-Alcld of play-hours; it Icads straight up to the red ribbon aint 
the Victoria Cross, Think of this, ye who destine your sons for the graud 
Indian career! If the examiners will let you, subject your young hopeful 
to the discipline of the saddle; put him on pony-back almost as soon as 
he can walk; do not check the instinctive longings of boyhood after the 
workmanship of Purdey and Marston, and the percussion of copper cape: 
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there is rough work before him, for which he will need a true oye, a 
ateady hand, n strong nerve, not to be soquired in the school-room and 
the cramming-shop. Do not fret yourselves if you find that he takes 
more kindly to the stable and the rabbit-warren than to Enclid and 
Eutropina. When the struggle comes, as come some day it will, for dear 
life, what will it avail him thet he can demonstrate the Ponsa Asinorum or 
yecotnt the lnhours of Hercules? But that true eye, that eteady hand, 
that firm seat in the saddle, with all the cool courage of the hunting~ficld 
—these are the aids which will find him out in the hour of trinl, and help 
hini to the front in the grand Indian carcer. 

Having surmounted the difficulties of Company's drill and battalion 
exereiae, James Ontiam oon chtained the grand reward of efficiency in 
regimental aubalternship, the adjutancy of a corps. A new sepoy regi- 
ment, now known in history as the 23rd Bombay Native Infantry, wan 
raised, and the boy-soldicr was appointel to its staff. The youthful 
sys of his regiment, like his own, were days of action. It was not 
suffered to drowre away life in a quiet cantonment, but was continually 
on the move; aud on the line of march in Western India, young Outram 
learned lessons never forgotten. But he was distuibed by continual long- 
ings to encounter other enemies than rungh reads and furmidable jungler. 
And “Heaven soon granted” the boon he sought; for the 23rd was 
ordered to Candeish, in those deys in a chionic alate of lawlermess 
and tumult, which noon developed into a paroxysm of acute rebellion,* 
‘The insurgent leader, flannting the standard of the Peixhwnh, occupied 
a hill fortress, which young Outram, who was sent out with a party of 
201) sepoys to support the civil authorities, soon determined to attack. 
After a foreed march of thirty-five miles, he fell suddenly upon the 
enemy's xtronghold wnder eover of the night, and hy op rationa ns rkitful 
ax they were daring, siruck snch a panic into the hearta of the garrison 
that they fled in dismay. Utterly disorganized, their leader slain, their 
plunder recaptured, they disperned themselves about the country, only 10 
be out up by Ontram’s pursuing troopr. It was his firat service in the 
field, and it was a great auceess, It made hin at once famous. All the 
highest functionaries in the land thanked him for what he had done. 
Seldom had such commendations been Lesinwed upon ao young & 
soldier. 

James Outram had now proved himself to be deserving of promotion, 
and he was to be promoted. A grest man then ant in the presidential 
chair of Bombay—s great man who has only recently passed away 

© Boon after the regiment reached Candeish, Outraxt was taken ill, and entered to 
Bombsy. 18 $s characteristic uf the dawning heroism of the man, that whilst on sick 
cave, 2 forve having been despatched for active service into tho Bouthern Mabratia 
Country, young Outram obtained permission to accompany it as « volunteer; and whert 
the force arrived opposite to Kittour, which it was bent on capturing, be volunteered. 
to Jeait the storming-perty, and his offer was acccpted. The gurrison, however, 
capttaleted, and the yearnings of the yong soldier were dienppotnied, 
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from amongst us—and be enw that in the young subaltern of the 24rd 
there was one capable of great things, if the opportunity only were 
granted to him. So Mountstuart Elphinstone gave him the opportunity. 
James Outram was promoted. Now, promotion in that old Company’a 
army was of a peculinr kind. If a subaltern did good service, he was 
not promoted to a captaincy—if a captain did the like, ho was not pre- 
sontert with the spmra of a ficld-officer. In no wise could service in the 
field, whatsoever the heroism of its menifestation, raise a regimental 
officer an inch above the great dead Icvel of the seniority system. Tt was 
the wont, therefore, na goon asa man gave proof or promixe of being a 
good roldier, to strip him at once of all his soldierly environments and to 
turn him into a civilian. The great vortex of the Sta xwallowed up the 
very pith and flower of the army; and the regiment was leit with the 
scant remainder, and with the failures returned upon its hands. So half a 
dozen years after his first entrance into the Company’s service, James 
Outram ceared to be a regimental officer. The 23rd from that tine 
kuew him only by repntation, and very prond they were of his fame. 
But he wns not turned into a clerk, a diplomatist, or a courtier; he was 
not shelved in the Pay or Audit department, exiled to a distant comt, or 
polished up into on nide-de-camp to his Honour the Governor. There were 
alway a fow extra-regimental appointments to which a promising young 
soldier might be nomiuated without a total abandonment of his militmy 
character. These were the irregnlar corps, which have been rendered. #0 
famons by the exploits of meh men as Chamberlain, Hodgson, Probyn, 
‘Watson, and others of the same heroie stamp. Now, Jamies Outrain was 
just the man for auch a corps. A first-rate leader of irregular horre woull 
ho have been, if there had been a grand war in progress over o vast 
extent of country. But this was uct the service for which he was now 
designed. There was a war then going on—but it was a war against 
harbarivn and darknes+—~and James Ontram was xclected to fight it. By 
Mountstuart Elphinstone was he sent on a mission to the Bheels ci 
Candeish—a lawless tribe, whom long-continued tyranny and proscrip- 
tion had wrought into a state of ferocity, little above that of the wild 
beasts of the jungle. For long years had they been at war with 
Authority; robbers and marauders were they—tempering cattle-lifting 
with murder; in retarn for which_Anthority killed them off by hundreds, 
choking up the wells cf the country with their headless trunks, aud 
glorying in such periodical Latmes ea great administrative succcencs, To 
Governor Elphinstone, with his enlarged views and humaue instincts, this 
appeared to be both a fully anda crime. There might be better means 
of taming these wild people; and he bethought himeelf of how humanity 
tiight best effect thet which cruelty had failed to do. Jt wan possible that 
better treatment might develop beiter qualities. Treat them ax men and 
thoy might become human. This was the ono cardinal ides; and 
Outram was rent into the Bhecl country to give it practical illustration, 
‘The Bhesls were desperate marauders, because they had nothing elee to 
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do and no other way of living. It was thought that, if legitimate osqu- 
pation were given to them, they might cease from their lawlessness. 
Soldiers are readily convertible into banditi; might not bandite be ag 
readily convertible into soldicra? The experiment was worth trying; a 
Bheel corps might be raised; this done, and it appeared probable that all 
the rest wonld follow in due conrse. 

No better man than James Ontram could have been sent into that wild 
Bheel country—no better man for the rough wok beforo him. To 
civilize there savage tribes, it is uccessary that you should win their con- 
fidence, and excite their veneration. You might address them in all the 
languages of the carth, and demonstrate the immorality of their habits 
with a force of logic worthy of Mill; you might ge among them with all 
tho learning of all the schovls, explain the solur system, and produco no 
greater impression upon them than you would upon the rock-temples of 
Ellora or Bamecan. But show them how to shoot a tiger, and lo! they 
worship you at once. Nothing was there which they so affected as tiger- 
mlaying, unless it were brandy; and no James Outram, slaying tigers by 
ecorea, and having, seemingly, at hi» command, an unlimited mupply of 
brandy, was admied by them as little loss than a god. Having found 
them, on his first arrival among them, in the flash of some great mnrwading 
ex doit, he showed them fint how he could fight hy leadiug a detachment 
of his old regiment against them, and pursuing them into their mountain 
homes; snd, haying done this, he Lecname their friend, went frecly amongat 
thein, listened to their stories, talked and laughed with them, mado soldiers 
of rome, egriculturists of others, and altogether effected such a reformation 
of their habits, that, in a few yesra, going among them, you would 
acareely have recognized the wild robber clans, who had been the Iehmacla 
of Western India—their hands against every man, and every mnau’s hand 
against them. 

Tn the Bheel country Outram remained, peaceful among the people he 
had pacified, until his scrvives were again needed, to educe order out of 
chaos. There was trouble and cunfusion in the Myo-Cuunta, a provinco 
of Guzorat, peopled Ly warlike and predatory tribes. Law had long 
ceased to be re-pected, and order had long cvawd to be, when, in 1835, 
under the government of Robert Grant, Outiam was sent fur und consulted. 
Traly, a good and a hind man was Governor Grant, To the houour be it 
‘written of both the sons of the strong-headed, right-miuded dircetor, who 
Jong ruled in Leadenhall Street, they had ever the liveliest pity for the 

Prone to believe always that when a country is rent by tho 
reatless, rebellious cnergies of its uncivilized people, there are wrongs to 
be rodromed, and injustice of snc kind to be remedied, they looked 
forgivingly on the lawless cxtravagances of the so-called rebel, and 
tried what the might of mildness could do to bring him into subjection. 
‘There rebel chiefs of the Mye-Caunta, after all, might have their griev- 
ances—nay, doubtless they had; and would not Justice, asked Robert 
Grant, be the harbinger of Peace? The most esteuned remedy for rebeliien, 
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‘both in Africa and in Asin, was, in those dsys, the supposed grand panaces 
of “ Punch-his-head.” But neither the Colonial minister nor the Indian 
Governor affected this head-punching process; and when Robert Grant 
sent for James Outram, he sent for a man with reliance ou other agencies 
than the probings of the cold nteel, and the riddlings of grape and canister. 
But Outram, in one respect, differed from Grant. Tle believed that men 
are never in a better mood to listen to your reasun, and to appreciate your 
kindness, than after you have well beaten them. Deionstrate your power 
over them, and they will respect your moderation, and appreciate your 
clomency. To the Bombay Governor it was repugnant to make cven a 
show of strength; and he would have reduced the military force, which 
Outram would have increased. In spite, however, of these differences of 
opinion, Outram went to the Myc-Cannta. Ie found, as ho had expected, 
that a display of force at tho outset was necessary to the furtherance of 
his conciliatory measures. So, proclaiming the chief rebcl as an outlaw, 
ho hunted bim fron: point to point, beat up the mountam fustnesses of his 
comiades, and made the British bayonet. glitter in recesses which wore 
held to be impenetrable by our arms. Then came clemency, conciliation, 
the redroas of grievances. Governor Graut, aceiug his instructions vio- 
lated, was quick to uphold the principle he Lad cuunciated, but slow to 
condemn the soldier. And Outram went on with his good work, not 
without somo peril to his reputativn, Yor the Bombay Government regarded 
him ns too ‘essentially warlike,” but emerging, ut last, into the full light 
of ndmitted muccess. 

Whilst Outram was doing this good work in the Mye-Cuunta the 
government of Lord Auchland was dnfting into the great criminal folly 
of tho war in Afghonistun. It was a scuson of hopeful excitement in 
military circles, from one end of India to the other. Of the justice of 
the cause few men thought at that time; but all were cager for the 
allray. Only one of many brave men, who were willing in that crisis to 
Tay down fat staff appointments and to join their regiments os captains 
and subalterns—only one of uany such brave men was Jumes Outrom; 
but there was not one with truer chivalry in his nature among them 
all, He started with the Bombay column as an honorary aide-de-camp on 
the Staff of Sir John Keanc. A more serviceable man the commander 
could not have had at his elbow—one more ready to do any kind of honour- 
ablo work, or better able to do it well. If carriage-cattle were to be 
collected, or an cbnoxious treaty to be dictated to a native chief; if 
a Land of desperate Mussulman fanatics, flsunting the grecn standard 
of the Prophet, were to be broken up and dispersed; or if the great 
Jeader of the Afghans, still the leader now aftcr a lapse of more than 
twenty years, were to be hunted down, Outram was the man to do ik 
He did everything of that kind better than any one else. Jis pursuit of 
Dost Mahomed was one of the most romantic passages of a war full of 
romantic passages. The best thing about it waa that he suffered the fugitive 
Amon to comps. ‘The Dost” was, perhaps, ths only good Afghan in tho 
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country—good after his kind~-and the English were hunting Lim down 
Tike vermin. If it had not boen for the treachery of one, who promised 
to betray the fugitive prince, Outram would in all probsbility bave 
retnrned with the Ameer’s head at his saddle-bow. The great Afghan 
leader wae reserved for a better fate, and Outram for noblor duties. 

When there was no more work to be doue for a whilo in Cautm!, 
James Outram turned up in Sciude. He secmed to sniff danger from 
afar, Tho great Beloochce stronghold of Khelat wa» to be taken, and he 
played a conspicuous part in its capture, He was enre to be where the 
danger was the hottost--where thu service was the most hazardous ; and 
now that Khelat had fullen, Le was the man to convey through the enemy's 
country the glad tidings of the victory to Bombay. Dixguived ax a ayud, 
or koly man, wearing 9 dress that had belonged to the chief minister of 
Khelat, and mounted on a sturdy little cowstry pony, Outram, with the 
despatches in his snddle-bags, eucountering much danger and much 
hardship Ly the way, made a week's journey of 360 ulus, and then, 
embarking at Kurrachoe for Bombay, delivered his despatches. For 
there serviecs at Khelat Captain Outiam was breveted into Major Outram, 
and would have grown into a licutcnant-colonc! but for “un overnight 
ut home.” 

But in India he was not overlooked; the Govermncut appointed him 
political agent in Lower Scuule. ‘hee he soon won the confidence of the 
chief. Prompt to olny the orders, and even to anticipate the wirhea, of 
hia Government, for be belicved that it was his duty to excente and nat 
to criticize, Outram was sumetines, as subordinate functionaries ever 
miust be, the agent of a policy which neither his conscience nur his judgment 
approved. But he did uot like all this rongh dragooniug work—this 
invasion of the homes, this viulation of the rights of chieflaina, who 
desired not our presence amongst them. IIc nympathized tuly with 
them, and when they were not in arma nguinst us he regarded them as 
friends to be cherished and protected. And acting ever in this kindly, 
gencrons spirit, he to won the heart of Noor Mohamed Khan, chief of the 
Hyderabad Ameora, that when the prince Jay sick unto death, he veut 
for Ontram, commended his family to the care of the Britivh officur, and 
holding him in his feeble embrace said to him: ‘From the daya of Adam 
no one hus known such truth and friendship as I lave found in you,” 
And so it was with all the chiefs with whom he had intexcouray, at any 
time of his carcer; they wcenauized hin high and chivalrous uature, aud 
a toushed by the aympathetic influences of one of the kindest of humau 

carte. 

‘With old and young it was all the same. His next exporimont was 
upon the affections uf « more boy. Young Nuser Khan, the son of the 
slain chief of Khelet, had been fitting about for some time, unwilling ta 
‘be caught, or, as they diplomatically phrased it, to “come ins” and he 
Lad only just suffered the political sult to be sprinkled ou his teil, when 
Outram, summoned $o Upper Scinde by the death of Mr. Rom Bell, 
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arrived on dromedary-back, well nigh shrivelled by the intense heat of the 
Beloochee desert. The young chief was caught, but not tamed. He was 
restless, timid, mistrustful. He looked upon the white men who had 
killed bis father, and reasonably enough, as his natural enemies. But 
Ontrazn’s kind words aud cordial manner soothed and attracted him. His 
‘boyish confidence was soon won; and, without a misgiving, he placed his 
hand in that of his new friend, and suffered himself to be placed upon hia 
father’s throne, 

But that tremendous Nemesis which bad marked from the first our 
iniquities in Afghanistan, was now beginning to threaten use with the 
mighty hand and the stretched-out arm. In the dreary mid-winter of 
1841-42, the day of retribution arrived. Outram was supreme in Scinde, 
and a heavy weight of responsibility fell upon him. But he was equal to 
the occasion. Tlie was it in that conjuncture not ouly to maintain the 
peace and eecurity of the country immediately under his political care, 
but to aid our imperilied countrymen in the territory beyond the Beloo- 
chee pasaca. He stood on the high road to Candahar. If that road had 
‘been closed, if Scinde and Beloochistan had risen against us, it would 
have gone hard with our beleaguered garrisons in Western Afghanistan. 
But the country did not rise; and Outram, all his energies rourcd into 
intense action, grieving over the dishonour that was falling upon the 
nation, and vehemently protesting against the recreant counsels of thove 
who would have withdrawn our beaten army within the British frontier 
without chastining the insolence of our encmies, did mighty service, at a 
anost critical time, by throwing troops, storer, ammunition, and money 
into Canduhar, fis eager protests against withdrawal are on recor] by 
soores. Nothing is eusier than to retrieve our honour in Afghanistan,” 
he wrote in one munly letter; “and I pray God, Lord Eunlorough may 
at once sco the damnable policy of shirking the undertaking.” 

Our honour was retricved—how, the world knows; and once again 
we were “able,” as Colonel Sutherland said, “to look # native in the 
face.” But a still darker cloud of divhonour was about to fall upon the 
nation. Tad the chiefs of Scinde and Beloochistan, in the crisis of onr 
disastora, risen ogainst us, it would have been hard to fathom the depths 
of the slough of despond in which we should have sunk. But when the 
danger was over in Afghunistan—when we had withdrawn our troops 
within the frontier and rescued our prisoners—we had lvisure to think that, 
though Pollock and Nott had carried victory with them from one end of 
the country to another, the evacuation of Afghanistan and the abandon- 
ment of our polioy waa in itself a naticual dimater—at all events, a grest 
national failure. So the idea of beating some one arose in the mind of 
the Governor-General, and the choice fell upon the princes of Scinde. A 
quarrel was to be picked with them, and thon we wore to wash our noilod 
and dishonoured garments white in their blood and tcars. 

Ble Charles Napier was the man to do it—Outram protested against it, 
Js grieves rs to my,” he wrote to the military chief, ‘that my beert, 
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ang that judgment which God has given me, unite in condemning the 
course which we are carrysng ont for his lodship, as most tyrannical, 
positive robbery And I consider that every life that may hereafter ba 
lost in conseqnence, will be a murder” An obnoxious and humiliating 
tacaty was forced upon the Amecis. They signed it But still Napier's 
Bombay column advanced menacingly on thor capital, Tluther went 
Outram to ty whether anything could be done to avert a collision which 
appearcd amminent. But the Amcers wero nuitated past endurance by 
much wrong. Nepicr contanued to advance. Nothing now could be done 
ly diplomacy Outram’s whole soul rovolied aganst tho pohoy of Lord 
Ellenborough, but 1t was lis duty to endcavour to 1econale those unhappy 
Semde princes to wiongs which stized with measurcless mdignation the 
depths of lus own heat, They respected the envoy, but they could not 
listen to kim =‘ The Beloochces wue growing iuzious, and the Ameers 
‘bewught him to have the camtal, let the fury of the soldwry should be 
turmd upon hun But he rcfuscd to quit his post, and, when tho 
Buloochees stzcancd upon the Residency, he stood at bay with his 
small escort sparkling, aa it dus cvuywherc, with the record of 
noble deeds, the history of India his no bughte: page than that 
wlich chiomels the defence of the Hydaahbad Reudcuey. It 1s too 
famuhax am incident to nud that I should dwell upon it here. Noi nocd. 
the ovcumstantialitzes of the wa that folloncd—a war as glorions in its 
military as 16 was shameful m ity political environnunt>—find any 
accord m these pages Another war arose out of ita bitta: paper war, 
hy no means pleasant to contumplate Napur, whoa abot time before 
the colhsion with the Ameeais lad pubhcly extoll.d Outram as 4 stan- 
Icon Lnght—*" the Bayard of the Indian army ”—opencd upon hun after- 
wards the flood-gates of Ins obyurgitory ahctoric I have often thought, 
however, that the stzife between those two brave and able men would 
never have risen to ench a height, if 2t had not Lecn for the intemperate 
intexycotion of @ thud brave and able man, who was tempted, Heaven 
Lnows by what foul sorcery, to apend the last 5cars of lis life in the 
polinted atmosphere of personal controversy of the Littenest Lind, 

That Outram, too, I may say hire ouce for all, waa prone to peraonal 
controversy, 15 not to be dunnd = lus fizends oflen regretted what they 
called Jus “mama for pamphitecrmg" But there was something nohlo 
at the bottom of it all Io clung to the truth with a dogged tenaaty 
which nothing could loose And though he was over-sinsitive on the 
core of his personal rcputation, and did not hold to the doctsine that 
“Speech is mlver, Silence 19 gold ;" or believe, as anost practical men 
believe, that life as too short for explanations, xt will commonly be found 
that, however much the controversy may have heen crusted over with 

ities, there was beneath it some great piinciplo to be contended 
for, some injustice or chshonesty to be exposed. Thus at the bottom of 
all his utterances in the Boinde controversy, there Was a strong fooling of 
sympathy with the sufferings of the outraged Ameere~an honest hatred 
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of the wrong that had been done them. Of the sincority of his convic~ 
thons there can be no skeleton or ghost of a doubt. The grandest tést ot 
sincerity is the breeches-pockct. To this test Jamos Outram was ever 
ready to be subjected. The Napiers flung in his face the crime of poverty; 
they said that he was s poor man, and in debt to his bankera. But this 
poor men, much os he wanted moncy, refused to touch his share of the 
Scinde prize. He snid it was the price of bloud, and he would not stain 
his conscience with it; he would not tacitly sanction, by acceptance, the 
unholy apolistion of the country of men who, under better treatment, 
would have been our fuithful allics. 

And so, in the Baroda controversy, of which four folio volumes of 
illustrations stand before me os I write, There wus a strong hatred 
and contempt of dishonesty and corruption at the bottom of the vehemence 
which offended the Goverument he served. But befoio I come to this 
part of the story, of which I purpose to write very briefly, there is another 
and a pleasanter episode to be sung in the great cpic of James Outram’s 
life. When the Scinde war was over, he went to Englund; but scarcely 
hod time been allowed hin to revive his recollections of home, when news 
came of the sanguinary revolution at Lahore, which was the prelude to 
our great war with the Sikla, Believing that the contest with the British 
power would come before it actually did, Outram, then Culoncl Outram 
(1 have said nothing about his gradual promotion, for in the political 
department military rauk, save nam-ku-wasti, or for name'a sake, is of 
no great account), hastened with ol! apcod back to India, in the belief 
that his services might be required. But the timo had not yet come for 
operations on the banks of the Five Rivera; and Outram would, therefore, 
hate again betakon hinwelf to England: but a storm waa brewing in the 
Southern Mabratta Country, and his name wns now to be ansociated with 
a series of worthy exploits in Kolapoor and Sawunt Warrce. Twice did 
he proceed to the theatre of war, and guin such credit as could be 
gained in operations against a rcbel force, from contact with which it 
was difficult, under any circumstances, to guin much military honour, and 
very easy to lose it, The lewons which he had learnt under Robert Grant 
had not been thrown away upon him, but the doctrines of that school were 
not regarded with much favour by hissuccessors. Sir George Arthur thought 
that Outram was too much inclined to muke charitable allowance for the 
mmisdeeds of the rebels whom it wos now our mission to coerce. His fist 
experiment, therefore, in a political capacity, did not give much satisfaction 
to Government; but when, after his departare from the scene of action, 
overything seemod totanguish—when gencral officers, with well-equippod 
brigades, mnk into a state of inglorious inactivity, as though « great 
peralysia had desoended upon them—it was found thas Outram was the sort 
of msn to restore the waning vigour of our drooping force, sad that they 
sould not do well without him, Ever ready for any honourable work, he 
consented te organiue 2 light corpé for active service, and there he was agnin, 
within a Sow days’ speoc, poshing on towards the strongholds of the robol 
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chiefs, and striking such terror into the hearts of the insuxgents, thet, as 
‘was well said by a kindred spirit, by one now gone to his rest, who had all 
Outram’s high heroic qualities, and who loved though he had never seen. 
him-—Henry Lawrence; as was well aaid by that fine soldiet-stateaman, “his 
very advanced guard drove before them tho half-armed rabble that had 
kept three brigades at bay.” 

And now oll was changed: there was confidence whero before 
had been despondency; cournge, where pale panic hod prevailed; and 
vigorous activity in the place of paralytic indolence. I cannot enter into 
the details of tho successful opcrationa which then followed. Qutram'’s 
light field detachment did inarvellons service, and had, what it strove to 
secure, nearly all the fighting to itself The rebels, well beaten, lost heart, 
aud subsided into the quietade of prostration. To which may be added, as 
alwaye is added on these occaxiuns, that “tranquillity was restored." 

Yn acknowledgment of these services Outram was appointed in the 
early part of 1845 to one of the best political situations under the 
Bombay Government. Ic became Resident nt Sattarah, and two years 
afterwards lic 10re to a still higher post, for the Bombay Governor of the 
day waa that Georgo Clexk, who, buving himself bravely protested against 
the panic flight from Afghanistan, admired the vigorous carnestneas with 
which Outrain had aided the forward movement, and had since watched 
hia career with approving interest. Tho Baroda Residency was then 
under the Bombay Government. Tt was tho highest post in the gift of 
that Government, and it was now conferred on Colonel Outram. Going 
to the court of the Guicowar, he went headlong into # sea of trouble, 
‘The history, to which hnge volames have been devoted, must be dismissed 
here in a fow bricf sentences. It wn» simply a case of corruption & o 
.ative court—truly @ very bad case, and brought ont in all ite naked 
hideousnees by the untiring zeal and unflinching courage of the Resident. 
‘Shere was a great giaut called Kuvirot, against whom Outram did 
vattle with all hismight. Interpreted into our mother-tongue, this means 
backatairs influence—bribery and corruption—any underhand and illicit 
means of obtuining unjust decisions. There was o corrupt miniater— 
corrupt functionarics under him—and corrupt native officials in the 
employment of the British Government; and through all these channels 
the stream of corruption had poured on in @ heady current, sweeping 
away truth and justice, and floating nothing nafoly on the mrfice but the 
rankest and most noxious weeds, 

How far British officers may have been implicated in thesy foul 
transactions was, and perhaps still is, s question; but that, justly or 
wijustly, their characters were compromised by the misdeeds of their 
native subordinates, isa fact. An English officer in high plaoe, especially 
af his dealings sre with a native court, has good cates for profoundest 
gratitude if fonl things are never done in his mame. Sonte know it, some 
do hot. But seldom does a week pass that mtoney does toh fut its 
‘way from the pocket of some native suitor, which ia,nt least suyppesill to 
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flow into the coffers of the high European frnotionary. In well nigh 
every case it stopa just zhort of this final point. The European func- 
tionary never sees the money—but the scandal is the same. Now, Outram, 
finding that this “Khbutput” had for a long time heen going on, almost 
without check or hindrance of any kind, between Baroda and Bombay, 
and that even the highest names were tainted with suspicion, braced him- 
self up for the conflict, and encased himeelf in armour of mail. He went 
about the work very earnestly, very rosolutely. He was determined 
to atrike Khutput down to the dust, and to place his indignant heel 
upon the monster’s neck. 80 he went at it, as he hud aforetime gone 
against the fortroases of the enemy, and he struck such a blow at the 
outset as made corruption reel anc totter under it. But carrying on the 
war with all singleness of purpose, and with a fiery zeal which hissed 
indignantly undor every aprinkling of cold water, he in some soit offended 
against the official proprietics, oven as David, when he slow Goliath with 
the pebble from the brook, may have sinned against the autocracy of Red 
Tape. He was somewhat rnde in specch—little blemed with the set phrase 
of the Bureau ; and 20 the officials of Bombay woro too much for him; 
and the Governor in Council (George Clerk had by this time gono home) 
struck him down. But he brought Khutput down with him ashe fell; 
and was victorious in hia defent. 

O James Outram!—O James Outram! Tad you heen all these 
yeara—a quarter of @ century or more—in “Government employ,” and 
not learnt that great official lesson—quicta non movere? Could you not, 
a kind-hearted man as you were—nay, thank God, as you are—could 
you not “make things pleusant?” Could you not consider the foelings of 
Government and your follow-scrvants, and hold your tongue? ‘You were 
not obliged to recognize the existance of theve foul thinga; could you not 
hold your handkerchief to your nose, and pass on? You might have 
bonght aome eau-de-Cologne of any 5oz-wallah. Or there is attah of roves, 
doubtless, of best quality, at the court of his Highness the Guicowar. 
At all events, what neod was there to stir it? “The more yoa——~" you 
know the reat of the proverb; and what are such proverbs written for 
but for our warning? Now, mark this.—If you had becn a weaker man 
—if Government could have done without you—that unhappy stirring 
of inedorous garbage might have ruined you then and there. And only 
think how it will be if men of half your pith follow your example, and 
begin to stir. They had better, in an official sense, hang themsclves at 

onge than ecmmence so perilous an operation. Thi great art of life ia to 
make things pleasant. A troublesome man ‘is the despair of his ruperiora; 
he must have as good stuff in him as you, James Outram, if his stirrings 
do nut bring him to grief. 

After this Baroda business, James Outram cams to Englaod, and, for 
swue time, he was cageged in the war of pamphlets of which I have 
ee oe oe es cree —— 

Pablin opinion wae on hia pide; and the Home — we 
—& 
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between two opinions, scarcely knowing whether to applaud what ho did, 
or to censure his manner of doing it. Dound to maintain the authority of 
their distant rulers, and to condemn insubordination of languuge, the 
Directors of the Company could not help feeling, not only that he had donu 
nobly, but that he had done well—that he had promoted their intcreste 
whilat ho was demonatratively asserting his own honcsty and courage. So, 
after much discussion, they determined to recommend him to the Governor- 
General for re-employment in the Political Department, and he went back 
to India, not doubting that, in spite of this little misadventuro, there was 
a career of distinction before hin.* 

It is characteristic of Qutrain’s zealous encrgy, of hin untiring devotion 
to the Public Service, that he never could pass to or from India without 
doing a good stroke of business, for the benefit of his country, on the way, 
It was his opinion, tint the ovealand route to India was to be regarded by 
other than a traveller's eye; 80 he tock in, with the keen glance of the 
soldier, all the country of Ezy pt aud the shores of the Red Sea, au one on 
which some day thee might be a desperate contest between two great 
European Powers. Tluse pencillings by the way may some time prove to 
be not the least of his many services to the Stute. But it was not merely 
as @ passing traveller that he recurded his opinions, for be was appointed to 
the chief political and military control of «den, and in that capacity pro- 
ponnded a scheme fur its defence. If you had scut him to be Governor 
of Sleepy Hollow, he would not have drowsed away his tenure of that 
somnulent office. 

But I must now hurry on again to India, and mect him there in 
1853-56, in the highest and most coveted political office, under the 
Goveinmcot of India—the Residency at Lucknow. They were the las 
days of that Residency. It was about to become o comsmissionersbip; 
or, in other words, Oude was to become a British province. You 
may think thia a good work or an evil work, O render; but it wan 
not Sir Jumes Outram’. Ay, he had won hiv spurs by this time; 
they had made him a Knight of the Bath; and the ejected of Bombay 
was in the full flush of diplomatic honvur. Do not prefix a syllable to 
the word. It was nut, as I huve said, his fuult that Oude wes 
“annexed.” He was ouly the agent of a medetermined pulicy, which no 
representation on hi» part could have arrested, Moreover, he aaw around 
him measorelews iniquites against which his whole soul revolted He 
thonght, ss many good men thought at thet time, that justice and 
mercy demanded the interposition of tho Paramount State. An] so 
they did. But if I see » madman or sn idiot flourishing a sword, all 
Se ries dae Mic Las Gh carat et a 
take it away from him, but not appropriate it to myself. All 





© Heeebay, after this exposare, was not deemed worthy of having Berods wader 
4s chap 78 any more. apenas Oreenea ree ee eas 
‘were placed nndor the Huprerse Government. ‘ 
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‘been well considered by “her Majesty's Government.” Downing Street 
had set its imprimatur on the act; and Outram, dictating an cbnoxious 
treaty to the wretched king, was only fulfilling the commands of his 
sovercign. It is not a plearant picture, this first “Relief of Lucknow.” 
‘You may sec it all in the Blue Book. —That obese, helpless specimen of 
Eastern kingship, grovelling and blubbering Defore our true type of 
Western chivalry. ‘Both men, hy God's creating hand—but one with all 
his manhood wallowoed out of him; the other, by the excess of that man- 
hood, 80 physically enfoubled and attenusted that you might think he was 
doing God and man his final service, and would soon appear at the 
heavenly Dyrbar. But even for that poor heaving carease of a king we 
may shed a tear of compassion. Was he not born to it? did he not live 
after the fashion of his kind? Enough. The picture ia not a plensant 
one. We will turn its face to the wall. 

In broken health, a mere wreck or shadow of the tiger-slayer of 
Candeish, Ontram came again to England, and his friends looked sorrow- 
fally at his wasted frame and hix poor puls face, thinking that he had done 
his work. Be quiet a Jittle, O strong man! Even the Titans need repose 
at times, Outram’s friends thought that he ought to be very quict; he 
thought no himself, too, at odd timea, but only when the world wns quiet. 
Rut there came from a distance the sound of a war-trumpet, and Outram 
pricked up his ears. European diplomacy, on the mort approved Euro- 
pean principles under the broad real of the Forcign Office, was bungling 
us into a war with Persia. An expedition was being fitted out at Bombay 
for service on the shores of the Persian Gulf, and, it might be, up to Shiraz 
and Tcheran. All Ontram's soldierly instincts were roured at once; and 
the strong man put on hix strength, as a garment to be indued at will, and 
placed his rervices at the disposal of his country. 

Outram even in that state was better than other men in their prime; 
and the Home Government, therefure, when they knew that he would go, 
sent him forthwith to command the Persian expedition ; and though many 
predicted that le would leave hix bones in Buchire, he did his work as 
well as if he had been in the full flush of robustest manhood. Braced* 
up, invigorated, vulcanized by work—that mighty tonic which puta to 
shame all the tonics of the pharmacopwia—he performed the service 
entrasted to him, vigorously and «agaciously, and brought the war to a 
Clove, in time to release his battalions for duties more urgent and impor- 
tant in another part of the world. as 

' This wan m the mid-yeat of that dimstrous 1857, which is even 
now scarcely to be thuught of without a shudder. The sepoys of the 
Company's army rose m rebellion against theic mautera There was 
more work, therefore, fc Outram. If ho had sheathed hus sword for 
over af that point of time, be would have cerned a reputation eacond 

the Indien senels of the nincteonth century. But be was 
destined aew him famous in 
Hileteny, if the world aad gover heard of bua before. 1 would that I were 
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boginning, instead of closing this aketch, that I might have ample apace 
to dwell upon his great services in the Scpoy War. But, after all, who 
does not know them? Who does not know that the happy peace with 
Persia sent Ontram and Havclock to the aid of our imperilled countrymen 
in Northern India? Who docs not know how Havelock, preceding his 
chief, first turned the tide of victory, and filled with new hopes all our 
mourning homes? Who does not know how Outram, vested with 
supreme military and political control, followed his lientonant to the 
scone of action, but would not supersede him in s command which ho bad 
proved himself eo worthy to holl? But who knows what it may have 
cost him? Who can mearure the extent of the merifice at the time, now 
that we know the abundance of the reward? Think of the work to be 
done, Think of the joy of relicving that beleaguered garrison of Luck- 
now-—of saving those brave men. and those tender women and children, 
now believed to be at their inst gasp, after onc of the noblest defences 
Amown in History, It was a proud thing to be the humblest member of 
that relieving force. Think, then, what it was to command ith * © 
I aw vot satisfied with this acant notice of anch a decd. Reading 
over in type what I have written, it appears } ald and unappreciative. I 
have not padded out this shetch with extracts from Gencral Orders or 
State Papers of any kind; nor have I consulted many authoritics as T 
have advanced. The records from which it has been written are graven 
on my heart. But I am minded in this place to introduce the officialities 
of Outram’s great act of self-negation ; for the language of the public 
Notifications, which announce and recognize it, ure as touching as any in 
w romance. On fiirt taking the fidld, Outram hod written to Havelock, 
aaying, “I shall yoin yon with the reinforcements, But to yor shail by 
left the glory of relieving Lucknow, for which yon have already atingglod 
a much, I shall accompany you only in my civil capacity as commis- 
sioner, placing my military avrvice at your dispoml should you please, 
serving under you as a voluntccr.” On the J5th September, Outram, 
With his reinforcements, joined Havelcck at Cawnpore. “ ‘Tho veterans 
ofnine fights welcomed their wmrades with enthusiasm,” writes Havelock's 
hfograpber, John Marshman, in a book which every one should read, 
* The meeting between the two gi ncrala was most cordial, Three months 
before they had parted on the banks of the Euphrates, little dreaming that 
Uwy should next be associated in the more arduous task of restoring 
Lritish supremacy in the revolted provinces.” On the next day Outram 
Prt forth that famous division order, which the reader who hen spelt it ‘a 
uoore of times will thank me for enabling him to spell again—that onfer 
in which he anid that tho important duty of Brst rolicving the gerringn of 
Lucknow had been entrusted by him to General Havelock =" Major- 
General Outram fests that it is duc to this distinguished officer, and 
mMrenuous and. noble exertions which he hos already made to effvot 
Oreck, that the grest cod for whith Goneral Havelonk ‘wed bie 
‘troops have so long and so gloriously fought, will now, <nder tee 
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of Providence, bs acoomplished. The Major-General, therefore, in grati- 
tude for, and admiration of, the brilliant deeds in arma achieved by 
General Havelock and his gallant troops, will cheorfally waive his rank 
on the occasion, and will accompany the force 1o Lucknow in his civil 
capacity of Chief Commirsioner of Oude, tendering his military servicos 
to General Havelock os a volunteer.” ‘This noble order ntirred the heart 
of Outram's chief to ite very depths, Appreciating, in » true spirit of 
chivalry, so chivalrous an act, Colin Campbell iswed an order to his 
army, in which he said,— Seldom, perbaps never, has it ocourred to a 
Commander-in-Chief to publish and confirm such an order as the follow- 
ing one, proceeding from Major-General Sir James Outram, K.C.B. 
‘With such a reputation as Major-General Sir James Outram has won 
for himeelf, he can afford to share glory and honour with others. But 
that docs not Jemen the value of the sacrifice he has made with puch 
disinterested generosity.” There!—Is there a reader who does not thank 
me for laying before him such noble words as these, though they come 
out of General Orders? 

‘Thus on thia first march to Lucknow, Major-General Sir James 
Outram, K.C.B., commanding the Cawnpore and Dinapore divisions of 
the army, and Chief Commissioner in Qude, went as a humble volunteer, 
and charged with the yeomaury cavaly, like a person of no account 
-—charged, and it bas been truly said, “with ay much ardour as when he 
étarted in pursuit of Dust Mahomed niucteen ycars before.” But, when. 
the actual work of relieving Inglis ond his gallant cumrades wan to be 
done, he planned with Havuluck the attack, aud cmmmanded 0 brigade 
under Lim, sharing frecly the danger, but giving up the glory to his friend. 
Bus the garrison of Lucknow once rescued, he assumed his rightful position ; 
and the next chapter in the great story of his life is known as the Defence 
of the Alumbaugh. Haveluck and Ontram had saved the Lucknow 
garrison, but the united force was girt about with peril, and though 
stronger in number, it was in ono renre weaker, for there were more 
mouths to feed. But, still Outram, with charactcristic self-denial, had 
pressed upon the Commandcr-in Chief that, much as he necded awistance, 
it was of more importance to the national interests, that tho Gwaliur 
rabela should be dispersed, and eo he could afford to wait. But in God's 
good time, Colin Campbcli had arrived, and relieved the double garrison 
of Lucknow; and no towards the end of November, Outram sat down 
noex the great walled enclosure known a8 the Alumbaugh, two miles fron 
Lucknow, stretching out his camp in its rear, and standing resolutely on 
iain deface, until reinforcements could be brought up to complete the 
reconquest of Oude. There, during three Jong months he held his own, 
capowsd to continual attack, but evcr meeting the onslaughts of the enemy 
fo wartaly and defiently, that they _camaingren kg eponin sp-sa%d 
twat Cimateoas Gefent. His reser character shone cut brightly during 
‘tide epeuk; al] who served under —— of bis modesty, his kindecs, 
hin Yeguell ie: the wollere of others, his habitual disregard of mif. Never 
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soldier served under him who did not love the man as deeply as he 
admired the chief. 

Ever since hia return to Onde, Outram, though in high military com- 
toxnd, had held the civil office of Commissioncr—e name, so long as the 
country was in the enemy’s hands; # reality when British authority wes 
again established. Policy now took the place of strategy; and the atatos~ 
maaan was enthroned where the soldier had eat. It was then his desire to 
manifest in a striking manner the gencrosity of the Government he served. 
Some grievous mistakes had been committed on our first occupation of 
Oude, We had alicnated the affections which we ought to have conciliated ; 
we had crushed the confidence which wisely we should have cherished. 
‘We had turned against ua, by acta of injustice, the most powerful classes of 
the community, and we had reaped the fruits of our folly in their viralont 
hostility in the hour of our need. That the policy which, on the reoon- 
quent of the country, Outram supported, was not that which, in the first 
instance, his Government favoured, is matter of notoriety; but, m the 
ond, his views were wrought ont, and admitted to be wise; and the great 
landholdera of Oude, secure of their rightr, are now identified with us in 
the interests of order and good government. 

Ilis work done in the field, he was summoned to the counofl chamber. 
Sir James Outram became the military incmber of what is now called the 
“Council of the Governor-General.” His health was much broken by 
continued exposure; and the wonder ia that even the sustaining properties 
of work, and the soothing influences of a acnse of duty done, had enabled 
him to bear up against what bed crushod down many a younger and 
etronger constitution. After much toil and much excitement n season of 
rest is often @ critical one. Outram had time now to be sick. Moreover, 
there was that which tried him more than fatigue, exposure, and privation, 
He was sorely troubled by the thought of the coming revolution, which 
‘was utterly to sweep away the fine old local army of India, in which he 
had risen to rank and station. He lifted up his voice against it, but his 
‘wtterances were vain. Whitehall put cotton in its vars; and the Nestors 
of the Indian camp and tho Indian council-chamber gave their warnings 
only to the winds. Outram believed that injustice would be done to his 
old comrades of the Company's army, and the belief nearly broke his 
henct. 

Bo: he closed his portfolio, and came to England. Arriving ot the 
end of the summer of the bygone ycar, when men's minds were intent 
‘upon the grest periodical exodus from the Metropolis, and coming amongyt 
‘un, too, ia such feeble health, that any public greetings would have been 
unweloome, and might have been pernicious to him, he passed quietly into 
the privacy of the English genticman. But, as this sheet issues from the 
prem, the mighty City which produces it is astir with the excitement of a 
'* Yreat ovation; and the citizens of London, never slow to do honour to the 

heave, aro making # freeman cf James Outram, with honest pride in thelr 
heart. Let os shout with them. Has not Cornhill « ward of its own? 
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Are not we of the City, citizens? Do we not all rejoice to think that ho ix 
one of us? 

And may he longbo2o! There is ono honcst man more in the country 
when Outram dwells on our shores. The story of his life has now been 
told, bricfly—but, it is hoped, truthfully—eo fur, at least, as the exigencies 
of time and space have permitted the record of so eventful a career. It is 
for the biographer of living men to recite their deeda, not to describe their 
characters; and by their deeds shall yo know them. The actions of such 
men as James Outram speak for themselves. Ilia character is written legibly 
upon them. When another good man, trained in the same great service, lay 
a-dying, he desired that on his tomb might bo inscribed the words, 
“ Here lics Henry Lawrence, who tried to do hia duty.” He tried nobly, 
and he did it. James Outram tried nobly, and he also did his duty; and 
doing his duty in all singlencss of purpose, thinkang much of the good of 
the State, little of his own, except of hi reputation, he eurmed for hinn»elf! 
not only high rank and station, but a place in the affections of his contem- 
porarica and in the history of the nation. The lesson is the grandest 
Jemson taught by the life of man—such Icson as the life of Wellington 
ewbodied, and the Laureate sang :— 


“ Not once or twice in our rough island story, 
‘Tho path of duty was the way to glory. 
‘Ho thot walks it, only thirsting 
For the right, and learns t> deaden 
Love of mlf, before hie journcy clus, 
Afe shall find the «tubboru thistle bursting 
nto glosey purples, which outicdden 
‘Tho volnptuons ganien-iuncs, 
Not once or twice in our fair island «tory 
The path of duty was the way to glory.” 


Beferm in the Bary. 


‘Waar is the state of the Navy? What have we been doing for the Navy? 
and what ought we to do for the Navy? Let us endeavour to answer 
these questions in the fewest pomiblo words, and-take a comprehensive 
view of the case before us. 

The Navy, it must bo admitted, is in a very unsatisfactory state; it is 
labouring under a chronic disorder, discreditable to our character os & 
great maritime power, and dangerous to our safety as @ nation, 

We hare been treating the symptoms homa-opathically, under @ constant 
change of doctors and prescriptions: a ayétem which has produced 10 
Deneficial effect, We ought immediately to trace tho origin of this dis- 
order, and by going to the ruot of the evil cradicate it; thas Isying 
the fuundation fur a restoration to health aud strength. I will confine 
mysel' to the persunnel of the Navy, that being the most important feature 
of the subject before us, 

‘What are the symptoms of this disorder, and what is the root of the 
evil? 

‘The symptoms disclose themselves by a disinclinatiun on the part of 
the seaman class to enter our service, and a denire to escape from it when 
there; by 2 laxity of discipline in the fleet, and o waut of esprit de corps, 
zeal, and cunteutment: in short, a condition plainly indicating some very 
pernicious and dangerous latent cuuxc. 

‘The root of the evil ix, chat whilst the spirit of enlightenment hes in 
this country reached the sailor cla», we haye not provided suitably for the 
change which has taken place. 

The discipline of the military services must always be a conutraint 
upon that love of fredum which levels the distinction of clames and is 
autonomous in its very nature, Lut we have uot met these considertions 
by any suitable palliative, We have proscribed more money and wore 
food, and in the spiit of philanthropy have converted summary und 
exemplary punislimnent into a refined syelcm of tedious and vexatious 
mental provocation ; Lut thew memurrs have nut directly met the anilur's 
objections to the Navy, nor Lave they indirectly acted upon his nature und 


temperament, 

ioe imomelires 8 cetres Sok bererpenis, sad tbe alisramants of pele 
Toney, 20 longer come recruiting the Nay; alleviating ita 
hardahips. ‘Taos Ss hr the tees baled Sih hs Lek reac The 
latter, owing to the mount of protection which civilisation hes throws. 
over the private property of nations in time of war, has tded away, never 
to return, Thus circumstances have changed ; while Jack alac hassltered. 
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in is character and aspirations: he is now mote competent than formerly 
to eatimate the yalus of his services, and the nature of the treatment ho 
reocives ; he claims more freedom of thought and action, and looks for an 
entourage consistent with his advancement. Rut Jack finds now, ns in 
days of yoro, the same hulks for his habitation, where the dirt, and die- 
comfort, and disorder of every kind are so repellent {o him, that ho secks 
every means and opportunity of escape from such scene, and rushes into 
dissipation and even into crime. Whilst he is revelling in the grog-shors 
and brothels—though these may not scein evils to him—he feels their banc- 
ful effects in the after consequences, and attaches the painful impression 
they leave behind to the service he belongs to, and not to his own vices, 
These hulka have becn truly called the curse of the Nary. The recruit 
enters the Navy through this chann:], and thus receives at his firt start 
the tendency to disorder and discontent; which may Le controlled for 
the time when on forcign servioc, Lut is renewed each time he is brought 
in contact with its influence. 

Mere is the root of the evil: the source from which all our difficultica 
ariue, The hulk system is destructive to discipline, and an incentive to 
vice; it also breaks up the bonds of fellowship betwecn memanate and ship- 
mate, owing to the licence afforded for thieving, which is promoted by the 
temptation to get on shore from such a comfortless habitation: its evil 
indluences are, in fact, unmitiguble, and fatal in their results. 

Yet this is our sailor'a home, while fitting out, refitting, and paying 
off! It is only varicd by a change of port, or change of hulk—a bubitation * 
long since condemned as to bad for the convicted felon! Se perni- 
cious is this evil that no ship or flect is ever in goed urder on the home 
stalicn. .A ship of war coming home in a high state of discipline in 
quickly disorganived, and it ie long before the ill effects of even one 
month's residence in a hulk is overcome, No ono who has not witoesed 
the eiftets of this halk ify can imagine hew much, and for how long, it 
Acmoralizes the chaiucter of avamen. Much bas been done to popularize 
the Navy, in the shape of increased pay, pensions, and provisions; by 
the isnuc of mew-traps and bedding gratuiteucdy; by greater unifor- 
mity io the routine; by shortening the drills and excreises; Ly a 
ryatem of minor punishments, and the reetriction of the lnsh; by the 
dintinction of men in conduct classes; ly a grexter supply of ready money 
in port, and by a greater amount of leave, But these advantages have 
not sufficed tu give popularity to the service, or to remove the muin ob- 
etacles which stand between the seaman supply and the State: these 
improvements havo been roccived os instalments only. Morvover, Jack 
haa been confuud by the multiplicity of circulars, each contradicting the 
other, and osch upeviting some previous arrangement; and as they were 
genetally coupled with some ungracions condition, contained sols anb- 
picious clement, or were sued st romo time, or in some wap, thet geve 
them the appearance of lures and Laity, they did not prodave an effeot 
Gon tw thelr intrinels mere: cortabily they hare not inspired confilency 
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in the seamen, nor have they overcome any of the Prejudices which the 
mariner class entertained against the Navy. 

‘These prejudices, I belicve, can only be removed by a system “which 
shall promote the social well-being of the snilor, and sympathise with 
all the domestic relations of his life. Give him s good home in tho 
Navy--some permanent resting-place aflcr hia long voynges; and the 
Comforts and associations afforded him there will wean hin from vice 
and dissipation. Enrure to him a fixed portion of his service in his own 
country; influence him throngh the bettr part of his nature, instend of 
striving to control his pamions threugh the fear of punishment alone; 
remove as far from him as is in your power all that Jeada him into crime 
and folly, and you will reap the fruits of such 2 course in his good oon- 
duct, amenability to discipline, contentment, and zeal. 

The service will therefore rejoice to hear that the days of hulke are 
wombered, and that the pres ut Bonrd of Admitalty have agrecd to axk in 
the ensuing session of Parliament for the meaus of erecting barracks at. all 
our naval porta, aa habitations for the scamen. It is to be hoped that this 
reform will be canied out without lo-s of time, snd in a generoun spirit. 
We must have no half-measures. These Lanacky must be on a sufficient 
scale to afford recreation a well as shelter, and have all the advantages 
now being afforded to the soldier; there Jack will enjoy comradeship and 
comfort; there he may get fued for the mind os well ax the body; 
enjoy dance and pong; apin his yoins, and have his ancke. Such a howe 
will be mot effectual in kecping him out of the way of temptation; fur 
there he might be visited by his wife and his relations, wirhout feeling 
shame, as he hax dene in a hulk, at associating thyem with the scence of 
his disgraceful dwelling-place. 

In the words of an able writer on this subjcu,* these banuchs 
“ would be the centre of the naval system, whic its oryameation would 
be commenced and deviloped; would be the depot for ite supply, the 
head-quarters for its 2ecruitment, und the home for its unemplyy cd. 
Their catablishinent woul! calulat an carnestness of purpose, a pronieg 
of permanence, which would rcucw confidence in the scamen and asmro 
the character of a standing Navy, besiles vbliterating all the other dix- 
advantages which aro now aweiated in lus mind with life in a mao- 
of-war.” 

The men should te attached in divisions, as fir as pomible, to 
particular ports, and the shipe belouying to and fitted out at each port 
should, whenever possible, returu thither on all occasions of repairs, or 
in the intervals of service aud in paying off. As it ia proposed to keop a 
omeiderable roserve in the home ports, the mun would embark in their 
turn; and thas would bo ensured, in peuce time, a portion of their 
service in their own country with their iawilies, who would obtain a 
fixed home instead of wandering about at great incunveniunqe and expense, 
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as they now do, to follow their hushanda from port to port. Thess 
barracks should also afford a shelter for seamen on leave from ships in 
commission: such a want often drives « sailor to scll his clothes for a 
night's lodging. From thence he would also always be enmred a pamage 
to his ahip, which would often save him from breaking his lesve, and 
keep him ont of the hands of the crimp. Preliminary drill and tmining 
‘would also be undergone there, not an atom of which can be done in a 
halk. In short, these barrack homes would bo the dcath-blow to the 
bulk-system, and the starting point from which all reforms would pro- 
gress in the efficient organization and maintenance of a ntanding Navy ; 
they would regenerate the character of our seamen, and stimulate the 
‘best impulses of the service. Dissoluteness has been looked upon as part 
of the nature ofa tar; but this ie very much owing to his being generally 
under his worst aspect. We believe his dissolutencss in # great 
measure to be the result of impulces ond circumstances, and that the 
barrack system would become a great corrective, if made attractive by 
every reasonable moana of comfort and recreation. 

The oonet-; are the reverse of a dissolute body of men; they 
bocome very domestic and social in their habits. Jack ia naturally 
domestic, and charitable, and faithful in his friendships. He loves 
children, and pets, and social relations; touch that sanctum of domestic 
memorial, his ditty box,* what angry passions you will rouso! Ee will 
stick by his chum, and Ie for him, and even offer his back to the lash 
rather than “split” on him. Unfortunately, we have not been working on 
him through his better nature; Lut it is our interest to do so: the great 
purpose must be to raise and elevate the moral tone of the service, by 
improving the present men, and getting men of o better stamp in the 
future, In peace time, the Navy should be manned almost entircly frou 
boys trained up for the purposy; although the door should never be closed 
aguinst the merchant sailor, for it is upon that class we must depend on u 
sudden emergency. 

‘The barrack system has hitherto been opposed by the prejudice of 
our old naval officcra; but we rejoice to hear that, nt lat, it bas been 
Actermined to introduce this most devirable refurm. As it is to be 
feared, the neoemary demand upon the public purse may canse this 
beneficial measure to be coldly regarded by the legislature on the score 
of itn expense, we now confidently affirm that the barrack system will 
Prove economical in the end. 

Holks aro rory expensive habitations: the whole fabric is composed of 
perishable and expensive materials. To convert men-of-war into hulka, 
and keep\them in reprir and safely moored, invalve heavy and con- 
tinyous outlay. Hulke block up harbours, and require officans, men, 
and beats, to take care of them. The crew of a ship in ao bulk must 
be ounveyed $0 and fro gor their work in the dockyards, This entaih a 
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Groat loss of time, and sometimes (owing to winda and tides) great 
expomre to wet and cold, producing sicknews and discomfort, caualug 
‘wear and tear of clothes, and also expense from Joa of labour hour: 
wometimes, indeed, the men cannot get to their work at all, in bad weather, 
for days together. Morcover, hulks lead to desertion; thus involving 
considerable lose of money to the country, Add to all this tho money 
which will sccrue from the nale of these hulks, and I think it will be 
cen that the country will not be a loser in a pecuniary sense by tho 
construction of naval barracks. 

‘The French Navy acts ns on admirable example in the organization of 
their seamen in the home ports, by mcans of their barrack aystem, which 
‘we should do well to imitate, with such modification on is suitable to our 
national requirements. Their fleet is in as good order in their hone 
porta as it iv abroad, and nothing can be better than the condition of thelr 
Grews when their ships go out of harbonr. The inspection they then 
undergo is of the strictest character: everything is then examined in the 
clowest detail; not only the matriel of the ship, but the clothing aud 
equipment of the men. Our inspection report cuntains all the headings 
that are required ; but, from the nature of things, it in exprdicnt not to 
Jook into mattera too closely, an under cur preacnt system, ships loaving 
harbour are unavoidably “all adrift: indeed I question if they grt 
much better until they leave England. 

Now, when we are organizing a standing Navy and a Naval Reserve, is 
the proper time to Iring ferward some sound and compreheusive mensure 
of reform for improving the moral and physical wilt-being of our anilora. 
And it will be wise, whilst doing so, to consider seriously hew much 
tho introduction of atcan has deprived us of the great advantage wo 
formerly porscascd from the superior reamanship cf cur men; and bow 
much more than formerly the + afety of this vountry will in fature depend 
‘upon the efficiency of our home flat: for it is nu Jews important that we 
should excel in the high taining and docipline of our seamen than {4 
the nombers an) perfection of our ships. It is puinful to adinit that in the 
present state of discipline in our home porl+, we cangot regard our fleet 
‘with confidence aud pride; but it is notorious to every officer conversant 
with the matter that there are eainting evils, unavoidable wnder our 
present regulationr, which are dangerous to our maritime superiority, 


Wiyongs of my Boyhood. 


“Tram up o cbild in the way he chonld go,” said the wisest of men; 
‘but he left it to succeeding gencrations to scttle the methods of training. 
‘What these have been in other countries, and in past ages, history and 
biography tell ua; and what they were, and still are, in this country, 
moat of us know by expcrience more or less painful. As my individual 
exporionce will serve to exemplify the kind of “training,” s0 called, 
to which the majority of our British youth are subjected, it may be 
amusing, if not profitable, to give a sketch of it; my memory being very 
Fetentive of the incidents of my childhood. 

It was my misfortune to have s serious aunt: and in this firat mention 
of that relative, Ict it be understood that I do not use the word “ serious” 
acoffingly, as I do not doubt that people may be scrious and good. In 
my aunt's case, however, her scriousners arose from the fact of her being 
jilted Ly an officer in ealy life, and her change fiom 4 wild rose in the 
bud to a full-blown rose in the religious world was so sudden that it 
savoured more of moroseness than picty. 

Tremember a fecling of holy awe which I had imbibed fiom thoro 
who first spoke to me of sacred things. I had been taught to scorn a 
lie as a mean and cowatdly thing, and up to the age of seven yearse— 
the period of which I speak firet—1 had been spnred the recital of tho-e 
terrors with which some serious persons like to fill the nunds of Little 
people, I could repeat many pretty poems and hymna; I was as bold 
und light-hearted as boys will be, and cuuld ride a little wicked-eyed, 
black-tailed pony, Wy name Black Dinmend, over anything: in shot, 
the morning of my life was bright, and the surface of the stream wns un- 
raffled, up to the tine of my aunt's visit, which clouded my proapecta. 

‘My aunt arrived ot my father’s house just before Christmas-day in the 
year 18—, and ns she travelled by stage-coach it mar be supposed that 
16-— docs not refor to this Christmas. My father who was very givat ut 
welcoming a coming gnest, and usually observed the good old English 
custom of mnovting him on the threshold, as much as to say, “1 could avt 
‘wait till you came into the house,” postponed his weloowe until oy aunt 
monde her apposrance in the drawing-rvom. oys are keen-eyod, and I 
remarked that he held aloof pending the kissing which was going round, 
‘and bis “ How do you do, Maris ?—glad to sec you,” seemed to stick in 
his throat, I remember, too, that on passing 3 pile of boxes in the hell, 
which plainly betokesed “a tree months’ stay,” my father muttered, “1 
Wish that women was «=—" Ulergymvn don't usually express such wishes, 
taatehesd 1 ends the condhuding words, 
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Obristmaz-ove was « jolly day at the vicarage which was my home, 
and we bed so much fon on that day with bdell-ringing, carol-singing, 
mumming, end pudding-stirring, that Obristmas-dsy's merrimont was 
almost anticipated by us in our hurry to begin to bo merry. 

‘We were sitting at breakfast on the morning of Christmas-eve, and 
the first gloom which I ever remember to have been thrown over our 
joviality at thia season originated with my sunt, who boldly stated that, in 
her opinion, Christmas-day was a much more solemn day than Sunday ; 
my father took the cudgels up manfully for a merry Christmas, so my 
aunt went crying to my mother, over whom she had great influence in 
private, But finding that she could not carry her point entirely by 
converting Christmas-day into a puritanical sabbath, she compromised 
matters by getting me into her bedroom on Christmas morning, and 
reading to mc a tremendous tract about the burning of a whip at wea; 
from which dimmal story po many horrible similes were drawn, appro- 
priate to the dak viow of religious teaching, that for the first time in 
iy life I began to be afraid of going about in the dark, and was uneasy, 
unless a candle was left in my room till I was asleep. Church-time on 
Christmas-day had always been a pharure to me, as the holly and 
evergreens made our village church look very gay, and the little marble 
figures of Sir Thomas de Boulton and family, who knelt in a row in 
bas-relief out of a coloseal monument, and for whose sowles ail pepel were 
desired to praie, looked like an owl's nest in an ivy lush. Moreover the 
village choir, which consisted of the mont dranken and the least musical 
of onr population, were superneded un Christmas-day ly the school chil- 
dren, who sang the Advent hymn, and the Angels’ sung to the shepherds, 
and their fresh childish voices touched my young fevlinga, 

A great annual cvent on Chrintman~lay was the opening of a large 
hamper from London; an event, in the duys of ntage-coaches. Menera. 
Plams and Co., the grocers, “took the liberty of sending a litle model 
cuirass and sword as worn by the King's Life Guards; wherenpon J, 
who had heard twenty times from my cldrst sister the story of Waterlon, 
and know all about Shaw the Wift-Guarduuan, buckled on my armour 
and rushed into the drawing-room, exclaiming, “I am Shaw, Aunt 
Maria,” and I msde a mimic attempt to cat her down. 

“4 Theso are not toys for Christmas-day,” anid my aunt, sternly, “and 
at all times improper for a drawing-roma: you nearly knocked my tevth 

" 

“You could have put them in again, aunt,” I anewered, innocently, 
“for I saw you take them in ond out in your bedroom." My falher 
Wurst out laughing at this remark ; Lut for me it was no laughing matter, 
Fron that moment my fate was sealed: not culy were the now sword and 
culruss taken from mo, but wy aunt mnde mc lcarn a hynin—appeopriate 
to wy alleged offence—about guarding the tongue, and she aggravetel 
the peniniment hy telling me that the hymn was not given to me 'th 
feares on account of sy remark about her teeth, bus beomust it wae a thet” 
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avonsement for a little boy on Christmas-day than playing at Shaw 
the Life-Guardsman. 

On tho following morning, my aunt, who had spoilt my Christmas- 
day, undertook, by her own desire, my edacation ; aud in exchange for a 
kind, patient sister, who loved me dearly, I had for my preceptress a 
morose, middle-aged woman, of the most scvcre virtue: a stern she- 
Gamaliel. 

I soon fonnd the impossibility of doing right: I was either too quick 
or too slow, or too forward or too backward; my cuirase and sword 
‘wore constantly ordered to be hung up out of my reach for days together, 
and my rides on Black Diamond forbidden for all sorts of imaginary 
crimes. The old gardener used to get me into his confidence, and on 
one occasion called my aunt an “old devil;” Lut such was the in- 
fluence which she had acquired over me, that I took her part and 
told the gardener that “ my aunt had told me that my punixhment waa 
for my good.” Ithink the gardener spoke to my father, for within on 
hour after my conversation with the gardencr, Black Diamond was 
saddled for me; though my aunt, with the malice of a crom old maid, 
impressed on my mind that the ride waa for the purpose of exercising 
the pony, and not for my pleasure : but in spite of my aunt, I uever felt 
lighter in the saddle or merrier in mind than during that ride. 

Thinga at last came to a climax, when, pending a writing lemon, a 
spot of ink fell on my white trousers, uuhnown to inc. 

“You have inked your trousers, you naughty boy,” said my aunt, 

“T have nof, aunt,” I anawcied, looking at the wrong leg. 

“ Put your writing away, sir: T caunot teach a dicr.” 

“T am not a liar,” I cried, stamping my foot ; “I did not sec the 
ink, sunt Maria, and you are a liar to cali me onc. I will go tu Kate 
(my nister) and tell her ubout it.” 

But my aunt was too quick for me. She locked the door of that 
infernal bastile, her Letroom, and although she nut have known that 
he was in the wrong, she bullicd me intu submission ; xo on the strength 
of her own story—at the telling of which I was not present—my mother 
reluctantly consented to my being kept prisoner in my aunt's cuatudy. 
My aunt was now in her glory, and for two mortal hours she lectured 
me, and read aloud, with bitter comments, the story of Ananias and 
Sapphire. The chapter I afterwards got by heart, with a feeling of milky 
indifference, The first words of consolation which fell on my car during 
that day were from tle housemaid who put me to bed, and when honost 
Haonsh amured me that neither sho nor any of tho scrvante believed for a 
moment that I was guilty, I burat into tears (the first I had shed eineo ny 
Scousation), and although Hanneh abused my sunt roundly, my freme of 
mind was changed, aud I did not defend her any more. I was further 
consolef by a stolen visit which my sister paid to me before she went to 
bed; ber samurences of my innocence comforted me, and I ate, with a 
light Inact, sume cake which ae bad brought to me, trasing to 
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werteinty of my release on my father’s return on the next morning. 
Bat if I live to be as old as Mr. Parr, I never shall forget tho miscry 
of that night. Aseoon as the candle was removed, I saw nothing but 
Ananias lying dead on the bed; and when my feelings of tarror began to 
mibside, I went on to speculate on the pomihility of Ansnias having been 
innocent, as Twas; and what a dreadful thing it must be ifhe had been struck 
dead by mistake. So the result of my aunt's punishment was thin—dirat, 
Iwas half frightoned to death; secondly, I sympathized with Ananins as 
a possible friend in misfortune; thirdly, I, for the first time, entertained 
feelings of hatred and revenge ; and lastly, doubts arvee in my mind as to 
the justice of a Divine judgment. 

On my father’s return, I claimed my right of audience: I had 
refused my aunt's overtures of forgiveness with soorn, telling her, 
“that if I was guilty, God only could forgive me; but, an I was inno- 
oent, I would be judged by my father.” It was o rare occurrence for 
wy father to interfure with domestic matters, but, in this case, he did sv, 
ead my eentecse wos reversed. The Life-Guardaman’s uniform was 
restored, Black Diamond and I went where we peared, and, better still, 
my dear sister undertook my education once more. I havo reason to 
think that my futher had a private audience with my aunt; for she cried a 
great deal, and sulked at meals, and, although she never attempted to pack 
up, she whimpered something about going away, She atill clung to the 
few shreds of authority which remninrd to her; for, in epite of a genoral 
awnesty which had been proclaimed on the rubject of my alleged lic, it 
youst have been through her influence that I Iearned o hymn of Dr. Watts’, 
one verse of which commenced with the words: “ For liars we can never 
trust——" But, happily for me, 1 was released from her gloomy 
domination. 

At the age of ten years, I went to a private tutor, who had been at 
school with my father at tho college of St. Hollys, of Holystove, peor 
Itchenwell. He was a poputar preacher at a small watering-place, and 
took “ six pupile, to be treated as one of the family.” In this respect, the 
Rev. Silas Groans’ programme, in spite of its had grammar, was correct. We, 
the pupils, were all treated like one of the family; and thut menber of tho 
family was a monkey-faced boy, whose ears wero frequently boxed, and 
whose trousers were constantly dusted with a black cance, The Rev. Silas, 
who often told us that he loved us like his own sons, certainly treated uv 
with a etusiler discipline; and my firm impression Ja, that Mr. Groans de- 
Hghted in thrashing little boys. Solomon provided him with 
arguments ix favour of his system, and he quoted Scripture, and punlahed 
us accordingly, like a coward aa he was. 1 heve taken the trouble of seyer- 
taining the natural history of Mr.Grosus. lic never was a bog, in the 
proper aecepration of that tetm : st St. Hollys ho played mejther at cricket, 
‘nor football ; naither did he run, jump, or swim: the last-nutmedl paetiend he 
Syilhally erolded, on he enchewed water, and was knows as “dixty Grosen* 
His wife and her widowed smer vied with veoh other in everything whieh 
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could bé repulsive to a boy's festings, They were five-hundredth cousins 
ton Scotch pecr, and were proud, methodistical, and fond of dress. This last 
pation was, I believc, indulged in at the expense of the housekeeping, for 
the Rey. Bilas did not keep such a table for the boys as a parent who paid 
8 hundred pounds a year had a right to expect. I know not which of 
theae meatimable women we had to thank for a monthly refection of warm 
aeons tea, with milk and sgar, and 2 piece of bread. 

My main grievances, however, were, that all light-heartedness and 
animal spirits were considered forwardness, and an offence to the Groanses, 
In order to create s good religious impression on our young minds 
the Sundays were passed 24 follows :—Before breakfast, Greek Testament, 
aided by the black canc; after breakfast, verses repeated from the Bible, 
aided by ditto; then a long, formal walk to church, where we had 
an extemporary sermon of at least onc hour from the Rey. Silas, on the 
most dolefol subjects imaginable; after church we walked formally back 
to dinner, at which, and at other mealn, we were not allowed to talk; 
after dinner we went back again to church, and were agnin sat upon by 
the Rev. Silas. Tea at 530, was followed by hymns and stories appro- 
yniate to the day, until bedtime, 8 pa. Fortunatcly for me I had a 
fauility of inventing and telling to mynelf fany stories, with which I 
relicved the gloomy monotony of the Sunday. till more fortunate was 
it that I was only under Mr. Groans for six months, ax, through some 
influence of his own or his wift's, he got, what he had long preached for, a 
good ft living, and gave up taking pupil. The only thing which I have 
to thank the Rev. Silas Gioans for is that he got into my head a little 
Greck, and six Eclogucs and one book of the Aineid of Virgil. 

I was between ten and eleven years old when I was sent to the 
Rev. Mr. Buffet, who kept a meparatory school at a pretty village on 
the banks of the Thames. Ie was a firt-rate scholar, and certainly 
not » hypocrite, and as regarded the domestic arrangements his school was 
porfeet. He received only thizty boys, the pay was one hundred and 
twenty pounds a ycar, and the most fastidious mamma could not find fault 
with the eating, drinking, or slorping; for all which necessary comforts 
his excellent little wife carefully provided. “Not a bad fellow, this 
Buffet,” the reader may exclaim. But Buffet was a demon in temper: 
@ merciful goverpor in a penal colony would never bave allowed him 
to suporintend « chain-gang. His maxim was :—“ No play allowed until 
all Ieseona and impositions were dono,” This rulo alone turned the 
school into a prison for nino-tenths of the boys; for the imposi- 
tlona acoumulated like a national dolt, and never could be paid 
Every word we mined in repeating any lesson by heart hed to 
‘writes put a bundred times, at the least; and when Buffet waa 
farions he would reer out, “ Write that word fire hundred times,” « 
thousand tines,” “ten thousand times,” and I bave even heard him 
“@ eeiitlon times.” Of course oar impositions were nevet dana, 
aithongic don Walt of finishing them wes xh inpowibility we wets 
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up an a dreary room calicd the mpoution room, till two o’slook in the 
morning sometimes, and durmg a gieat part of Sunday. 

‘Weaung out a boy's mind was Buffit's system, bat he by no mesns 
neglected the body ; for corporal puntwhmcnt ‘as actively practised by the 
reverend gentlemau, To do him jusoe, ho never whined or quoted berip> 
ture over Ins flagcllationa, and he never told a bey “that xt hut hun, 
the floggen, more than the floggcc " wlich, 2n my humble opimon, 2 the 
basest falschood that the canting ahool «ver utter Buiffet's weapons 
were of four hinds —1 A long swmgmg bnch, whith drew a small 
stream of blood at every cut 2 A heuy roler, o1 a green hino stich, 
short and thich, and ampirketly amoothed at the knots 3 His fist, or 
open hand 4, Is foot Sometimes he would panssh by deputy, when 
the following sccne wonld be acted Bufct “No. 2, give No. 1 ten 
boxes on the car" “No 3, grni No 2 twenty boxes on the car, for not 
Attiing hard enongh” This gum pintommme of three boys bowing one 
another's care, Like clown, pantiloon, and harlequin, abswd mw it may 
seem, Was anyihmg but droll either tv the actors or spectators, for the 
tears and grmacos were ical many a time hie I had my face black, 
Mue, and purple fiom this incl porsce ition = ‘This was bad enough; but 
sometimes Built uscd a boy by the hands and m a pmovysm of rago 
showered down blows wath all Ins an ht on the palms and haucktes, till 
the wretched vutim war stupd with pam, and could newher cry nor 
speak, Lut stood with his mouth open and Jas cyes half out of his head 
like an idiot The birch, too, was ternble when Buffit wwe fans 
Now I don't think that Solomon ever intcndcd that poor boys should be 
scourged so unmereafully, or that knocking down boys mnsch os, and hich~ 
ing them m the nbs when on the ground, was 4 fitting mode of correction, 
Uf these mstances of bruatalty hid becn 2ire or exc ptional, I would have 
peaved them by, but they wcie put of 4 4 stem, and nome recent cxamples 
weem to show that the ry stem 19 still practised in « me choos 

One good resulted from the brutal disciple of Mr Bufftt: after a 
year and a half of lus teaching and tlaashiny I was #o well grounded 
in Greek and Latin, that when I went tu the college of St Hollys of 
Holystone, near Itchenwcil, tx sides knowing thc Latm and Giich gam- 
ware by heart, I had mastered six buoks of the nui, all the Odes 
of Horace, a book of the Ziad, a Gi«k Play, and oth: mrscellaneous 
learning. I was on the foundation of St Hollys’ Collige, and high up 2n 
the school for a boy of twelve years of age, and hke most other pubhie 
shoolmen, I retain pleasnnt recollections of xperia cryoyed and fnendships 
formed there. 

We had many masters snd tutors at 8, Hollys, and many other 
authorities of whom we knew nothing; the latter were called Socu, whose 
arduous duties were, cating marrow-pudding m common room twice 
Jear, and drawing large cheques from tho funds ansng from the lands 
of St Hollys. One of the wrongs arising out of this system was that 
& portion of the college was reserved for such of the Sovil my chose 
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to Uva thore, aud tho boys were overcrowded in their dormitories in 
consequence. I much doubt whether St. Uollys would not turn in his 
grave if he thought thet tho Reverend Drs. Pluralixt and others wore 
living on his charity without doing anything for their money ; and whether 
he would not havo preferred the sinccures {if any) being bestowed on men 
of learning who were poor and unable to carn their bread through age or 
sickness. Strange rumours were afloat that much jobbing was perpetrated 
in the name of St. Ifollya: and certainly the best chance of getting a slice 
out of the pudding which St. Hollys leit behind him was, being the son or 
grandson of some man who had cut a good slice ix his time. Indeed, on 
inquiry I found that Dr. Pighead having heen Custos, Mr. Pighead, his son, 
naturally became Socius, and Pighead junior under master, and perfectly 
ready to bo Socius too: in fuct, the Pighead family sucked the bones of 
St. Ilollys, and cracked them and ate the marrow. I attribute it to 
these aluses of St. Hollys’ liberality that I was doomed to wear a serge 
gown (which in the days of St. Hollys was to cost as much asa groata 
yard, a high price in those days), and I fancy that Lad St. Hollya lived 
to this duy and scen how the world went, and calculated the value of a 
groat in bis time as compared with our present currency, he would not 
have been quite sutisfied with the conduct of the Custos, Socii, and 
axsembled worthies of his college. 

Amongst the masters, Mr. Draw! was in the habit of bullying, 
brow-beating, and cross-questioning boys until he could get an ad- 
mission to found some charge on. Mr. Stokes, on the contrary, trusted 
to Arnold's system (I am rot & Rugby man), and treated the boya like 
gentlemen and meu of honour, and was loved and respected accordingly. 
Mr. Vane was a vacillating man, Lut had many « noblo quality; and 
Mr. Pighead's qualifications for a master were ubout aa good as yours and 
mine would be for training a wild horse or jumping thruugh a hoop on to 
his back, 

Tam not opposed to figging ; but it wust have been the fault of some 
of the many masters that it was ever carried to such on. extent that boy# 
had no time to [carn their lesrous. A holiday to a junior was s0 odious, 
owing to the incussant tagging, that we junioia used to arrange amongst 
ourselves to pray carnestly in chapel for rata on a Suint's day. Were 
Bt. Hollya alive, he would umile guod-humouredly at little Minor baking 
tonst or dovilling kidneys, and might not grumble at seeing a dozen juniosn 
at a time appointed, like s watch on board ship, to fag at stated intervals; 
but I nuch doubt whether the worthy saint would not prefer seeing the 
‘boys jumping over hedges and ditches at hure and hounds, to seeing them 
mewed up within the monastic walls of his collego from year's end to 
Year's ond; except on Saints’ days and occasions when, under sarveillance, 
they walked in rank and file to St. Pervert Hill or St. Hollys Cathedral. 
These are my public wrongs. My private wrongs were of another kind, 
atising partly ont of ingging, partly out of the mismanagement of my 
pastors afd gosators. 
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I Lave no doubé but that I was aa careless and idle as other boys, but 
I was well up to my work, and Mr. Vane liked me for it, so I was in his 
favour; I goon rose to the top of my part, but my fall was os sudden as 
my rise. Mr, ‘Vane was 4 disciplinarian, for which I commend him—and 
pact of his discipline was that all boys who were not “up to books" when 
the part was sent for were sent to the bottom. “May I go, pleasa, 
Bullyman (whose cheese I was toarting); my part is sent for."* # eo @ 
Those five stara represent words unfit for utterance, in which Bullyman 
refased his leave. 

Looking through the spectacles of experience, and not furgetting tho 
beam in my own eye, I saw many motos in the eycs of Mr. Vane; and 
in wpite of an ilea of bie own that he was infallible, I am convinced that 
he had two besetting sins—favouritinm and hastincss. 1 was the most 
punctual boy in my part, yet, without asking a question, Mr. Vane pent 
me to the bottom, and suddenly disliked me. I sulked, and grew idle 
end desperate for many months, antil my sistcr, who had conducted my 
carly education, reasoned with me; then 1 put my shoulder to the 
wheel, and got into favour with Mr. Vane, and at the end of two years 
L carried off o prize. I could just os eauly have won it at the end of 
my firet six monthy, if’ I had not gone up and down in my part according 
to the current of Mr. Vanc's brath: when he blew hot, I rose, and 
when he biew cold, I full; vo I travelled up and down a given space 
for two whole years, like the quicksilver in a thermometer. Now, had 
Mr, Vane not been so intemperate, and had he jreased me for the reason 
of my unusual tardiness, the truth would have come out. Bullyman 
would have got two hundred lines to learn ly heart, and I should not 
are lost a year and a half of my time, and (what I thought worse then) 
8 fellowship at St, Hollys’ College, at Oxbridge. 

When, bigger and older, I went intu the upper schoo}, under Mr, 
Drawl, with a good character from Vane, I was turned down ina very 
important half-yearly competitive examination Iicauee Mr. Draw] chose 
to believe Mr. Pighead’s eyes and ears instead of my word. Yet I was 
seventeen years of age, and was not only sn uncunrieted, but an un- 
auapected boy, in all matters which depended on veracity. 

The penalty of copying, or speaking to anuther Loy, wan “a void 
ecamination.” I was situng with a Licrace examination paper before 
me (end a stiff paper it was), oud Leing in the Labit of talking to myeelf 
and stazing vecantly when in deep thought, Mr. Pighead, said, “ Brown, 
you are talking to Smith—lenve the rvom.” ‘I am not, sir,” I answered ; 
“qek Smith.” But Pighend would not axk Smith, so he dismined me 
and warned Smith. 

‘The consequence was, that in the public statement which was made of 
the result of the examinstion, the only remark made on my papers, to 
which I had devoted large part of my summer vacation, was, “ Brown, 
‘was detected copying, and his examinstion is void: he will be pus down 
below Smith, Jones, Robieson, Walker, and Jubnston,” 
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In vain I pleaded my innocence. Mr. Draw] had passed sentence ; and, 
fox the glory of old Vane, I say it now, that although I was not under him, 
he, the man who could not see his own beam, saw Mr. Drawl’s mote, and, 
without condemning his brother master, he sympathized with me, and tuld. 
me that I was possibly the victim of mistake. Vane also cheered mo 
‘up, and gave ine assistance in my private studies, encouraging me to 
fresh exertions, The result wan, that, at the end of aix months, I chono 
in the examination, and recovered my lost ground. 

If the reader should question my reason for giving these details of the 
‘wrongs of my boyhood, my answer is this:—I belicve that more moral 
‘wrong is done in the world Ly sevcre treatment und hasty punishments, 
than all the precepts of pastors and masters, both lay and clerical, can 
undo. I believe that choking heys with religion, and making them learn 
the Bible as a punishment, has becn the cause of a distasto for religions 
teaching in very many mcn. 

T do not mean to disparage religious education—very far from it ; but 
I allude to 8 nystem, which is not uncotnmon, of trying to make boys 
good by showing them all the dark und dreary ride of scriptural tcaching. 

Teaching of all kinds is 9 very great gut, which a very large num- 
‘ber of voluntcer and professional masters and mistresses have not. Tho 
Arnold system, of which Rugbiane wo justly boast, was, os far as the 
world con Karn, based on impartial justice, sympathy with boyhood, and 
ruling by love instead of fiar, All masters cannot be Arnolds, but they 
may follow in his footalops, 

Children of all ages have a keen senw of justice, and in all caves of 
right or wrong ix which they are interested, thcir evidence ought to be 
received with the ruspect dne to truth; unjess they have been convicted of 
falsehood. The matters recorded here may be thought commonplace, but 
I have selected them us exemphfying the wrongs which arise from the 
prejudices and meupucity of teachers. Huving been educated under severe 
dimiphne, my present impression is, that I was a» frequently punished 
when I was in the right as in the wrong; and while kindness and en- 
couragement will support and strengthen many a bruised reed, threaten- 
ings and floggings have only a bad effect on a bey of high spirit and 
courage, Sclumun’s prcovpt, which lias pusmd into the proverb, “ Spare 
the rod and spoil the child,” i» read and acted upon in too literat a sunse. 
The doetrine of, Commendut rarior weus, is a better one, as applicable tu 
punishment. 
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Awrox Awroxoviron was a good and pivus Russian, who held ain, soap, 
and razors, in almost equal detestation, despised cold water as a deutric- 
tive luxury, and, so far from holding that cleanliness is next to godliness, 
looked upon that supposed virtne a the origin if uot of all, at least of 
@ great many evil. A man with white hands, delicately-parcd nail, 
8 clean face, well-brushed hair, and nently-arranged nrustachios, was 
apt, he thought, 1o be proud of his personal appearance; whercas, un- 
washed, unkempt, and unborn, he would, in all probability, be full of 
humility and sclf-contempt. There were other reasons why Anton 
Antonovitch retained his beard. In the first place, his ancestora had 
always worn theirs (Anton Antonovitch had ancestor), and it did not 
beoome the present generation to assume to be wiser than their fore- 
fathera, Morcover, man had been made in the image of the Deity, 
and it was irreverential to intefiaic in any way with the likences, Jn 
addition to thia, no good, but only ingenious and deceptive forms of evil 
had ever come out of the west, and shaving was an occidental custom 
introduced by the great barber-Emperor Peter I. 

‘We havo said that Anton Autonovitch had ancestors, out of respect to 
‘whom we suppreas his family name. One of them has an historical placa 
among the most celebrated of the old Russian poets, and had held a high 
position at the court of Catherine. ‘The brother of Anton Antonovitch 
‘was 8 general of division, and he had him-clf Leen an officer of artillery— 
the most distinguirhed arm of the Russian military service. No amount, 
then, of a priori reasoning could have led to the conclusion that Auton 
Antonovitch would be uncleanly in his person; and when he was in the 
army, his colonel waa naturally astonished, amazed, and inlignaut at the 
discredituble appearance he presented on parade, By the regulations of 
the service he wus, of couse, unuble to wear his beard, but ho frequently 
omitted to shave, and carricd out his system of facial and manual unclean- 
liness with the inost scrupulous exactness, The colonel romonstrated in 
vain; Anton Antonovitch would not wash, There was no precedent fur 
dinmissing an officer from the service for such an offence, and it was 
impomible to addrem s report to tho Emperor on the subject, At lest 
the commanding officer bethought himself of an expedient. He could 
not order the offending—wo had nearly said offensive—lientenant into 
avreat every time he appeered in an unbecoming condition by tho side of 
his battery, or he would have passed the whole of his time in prison 5 
still more impossible was it to admininier corporal punishment to an 
officer sad 2 noblemen. . Bat Anton Autonovitch had 9 servant, « giner 
in his company, whose duty it was to attend to his master’s wanirobe. 
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The colonel added to these fictions the mperintendence of his toilet, 
and promised the man a dozen lashes if he cver allowed the lientenant to 
make hi appearance unahaved, unwashed, or with a button of hia uni- 
form out of place. On tivo or three occasions when, in spite of his 
most crrnest endenvours, he Lad fonnd it imposible to get hin master up 
to the requisite point of neatnes« the servant was flogged. At last Anton 
Antonovitch could stand it no longer. Le was a kind-hearted man, 
and rather than expose the unfortunate guuner to fresh thrahings, and 
having an aversion, founiled on principle, to seap and water, he quitted 
the service. 

On his own eatute Auton Antonoviich could appear as he thought fit. 
80 he allowed his beard to grow, and replaced his uniform, not by the black 
coat of ordinary civilized life, bnt by the nationnl caftan now warn only 
by peasants and the lower class of meichants, but formerly by every one 
in Russia, from the sf to the Czar. The retired officer at the same thne 
became a grent biblienl student: or mther he continued his theu 
studies, for he had always been religiowly inclined. -At Iast he resolved 
to devote the remainder of hix life to idlencs« and pilgrimages, He aold. 
his five landred sof, with the ground to which they were attached, his 
house, his furniture, and all his wearing apparel, with the exception of a 
cafinn, a conple cf shirts, and a pair of trousers; he gave all to the poor; 
and with a long stick and a dirty face, started on a journey of devotion to 
the Greck monastery on Monnt «Athos, 

We have mentioned two things which will in partienlar appear atrange 
to the render; first, that the pions Anton Antonovitch rold hie perfi: 
accondly, that in a commercial country like Rusia he was able to under- 
take a long journcy without having 2 single copeck in his pocket. Te 
‘believed, however, that to lave libmated his Naves would have been to 
send them to utter perdition. Ie had faith in the old patriarchal serf- 
holding rystem, which provides the peasant with a hounc, a patch of ground, 
a horne, 9 cow, aud the necessary implements of husbandry ; insures him 
against the chances of famine, and guarantees to him in his old age a com- 
fortalle axylam and abundant meanu of mbsixtence in the midst of his own 
family. “A proprietor might ill-treat hia seri," we have heard Anton 
Antonovitch may, “as he might injure the cattle on his estate; but in eithgr 
case he would be louked mpon as a madman; for he cannot injure hia serf 
without injuring himsclf, and he would be despised as nich as a person 
who would beat his own children, or his wift.” * 

Thus Anton Antanovitch, ponnilers and in the meanest attire, contrived 
to reach Mount Athos, in Asia Minor, where the fiithful umke their devo- 
tiona to our miraculous Lady of Iberia. Hence he retraced his steps through 
the Crimes to the ancient city of Kieff, with its monasteries, and its caves 
full of the bones of the martyrs murdered for their faith by the infidel 









© It is neediees to observe thag Anton Antonovitch sew only the bright side of the 


qugetion. 
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Tartan, From Kieff he retarned to Moscow, “ The Mother,” “The Holy,” 
“The White-Walled,” whence he lost no time in making a pilgrimage of 
thankagiving to the Laura of the Holy Trinity, about forty miles distant ; 

and having prostrated himself before the uncorrupted body of St. Sergius, 
and kiwed the relics, he proceated to the monastery of the New Jerusalem, 
to implore s blessing on a fresh journey he already contemplated to the 
Laura of St. Alexandcr of the Neva, near St. Petersburg. The monastery 

of the New Jerusalem, which, like that of the Ifoly Trinity, is near Moscow, 

had a wonderful interest for Anton Antonovitch; as it must indeed have for 
every one. It is built on the modc] of the Holy City, the principal churches 
and chapels of which have been reprodnced with wonderful exectnem, 

However, our pilgiim returned to Moscow, and regardless of the excellent 
railway which connects the two capitals, started on foot for St. Petersburg, 

where in dnc time he paid hin respects to the “uncorrupted body” of St. 

Alexander “Nuveky.” St. Alexander “Nevsky,” like Anton Antonoritch 

himself, was a military saint, and owea his canonization to the victory gained, 

by him over the Swedes and the Teutonic Knights, on the ice of the Neva— 

the first encounter, by the way, that ever took placo between Ramia and 

the West of Europe. 

Returning once more to Moscow, Anton Antonovitch fonnd ample 
scope for the exercise of hiz devotional energy in visiting the dozena of 
monastcries and the hundreds of churches which the city and ite environs 
contain, He alo walked from time to time to the Laum of the Holy 
Triuity and the New Jerusalem, and once his religions cnthusioam carried 
him os for as Kieff, already well known to him. In fact, he occupied the 
whole of his time in pilgrimages to the Russian Holy Places, devoting the 
necennary intervals between his journrys to the study of cred literatare, 
contemplation, and smoking. For Anton Antonovitch was 3 great amoker ; 
not on the road, when he was proceeding to zome monastery, but only 
when he was at Moscow, living with his friends, Perhaps it would be 


ho liad ne money wherewith to buy tebacce. If money was offered to 
him, he would not refusc it, but he gave it away again withort delay to 
3 and though at the house of » friend he would amoke like a 
Turk, his principles only allowed him to satisfy his present necessities: 
if a pound of tubacco had been presented to him, ho would at once 
have sold it, and bestowed the money in charity. But it was only at 
and st some of the monasterics, that Anton Antonoviteh hod 
friends. On the road he stopped, when he was hungry or fatigued, a¢ the 
first peasat's but he came to, always sure of « hospitable weleome. Thin 
hospitality will be awarded to any traveller; and on roada where there are 
no inns, traveliers of all kinds are sometimes only too glad to scsept of is, 
In anost cases, the owner of the but will refune the money that ia offered 
‘hin in acknowledgment of a night's lodging and such sixeple refreshment 
us he may be able to provide; but when the guest is pow pilgrim, 


HE 
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it is a mcred duty to entertain him, and the peasant performs “the 
rites of hospitality” in tho ancient qnd religious meaning of the 


‘We have mid that Anton Antonovitch waa not particular about his 
costime: to pat it more correctly, he was only more particular that it should 
bo of the worst possible description; le never wore boots even in winter, 
nor a fur cont, nor indeed any overcoat, however cold the weather might be, 
We have scen him on a January morning, when the thermometer marked 
16° (Réaumur) below freezing point, wearing an ordinary eaftan and shoen 
without goloshes: he hat not even gloves; though we cannot say that his 
hauls were uncovered, for they were covered with dirt. His clothing was 
ro old that it might have been one of the last purchases he made before 
turning mendicant. lis shoca, however, must have been renewed from 
time to time, for shoe-lcather ti/l wear out. 

‘When the war against the Western Powers Jeagued with the infidel 
Turks broke out, Anton Antonovitch, 18 became a constant devotee at the 
thrines of those warrior-saints St. Sergius and St. Alexander Neveky, 
went, burning with military aud religious ardour, and splashed all over 
with mud, to offer his services to the Government. He could not re-enter 
the regular army, which was fully officercd, but ho was very desirous of 
obtaining employment im the militia of his province; and a4 a member of 
one of the principal territorial familics of the district, and a retired officer, 
ho imngined ho would have no difficulty in getting appointed to a com- 
minsion. Will it be believed, although the Militia was under 
orders for the scat of war, and officurs of experience were much wanted 
in the regiment, the services of Anton Antonovitch were positively declined 2 
To was eo evidently unfitted for duties reyuiriug order and precision, 
that, even if ho had not in his carclesmess stumble into an enormons 
puddle immediately before entering the office of the xtnff, the general 
would havo been quite jnetified in not accepting his patiotic offer. In 
some State record or other the fact of Anton Antonovitch having volun- 
teered to serve in the (rimea must have been chronicled (in Russia 
everything is chronicled that ia connected with the doings of the 
Government), together with the general's reason for rejecting hia proffered 
sword, The entry of the military superintendent must have been very 
nearly ae follows :— September, 183}—Anton Antonovitch voluntcered. 
Refused. ‘Too dirty to rerre.” 

Anton Autonovitch, independently of his general wish to serve his 
country, had doubtless special reasons for desiring to take part in the 
war of 1854. In all probability he had visions of » trinmphal entry 
into Constantinople, a “holy plnce” to which he had long wished to 
make « pilgrimage. To Anton Antonovitch, Constantinople war not 
merely the key to universal empire, it was the ancient residence of the 
chief patriarchs of the Greck Church; it was the city which had spat 
farth the mimionary who converted Russia; it was the capital of the 

great Christian Empire, from which, after the Gill of the lest Puleclogun, 
Cag 
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Russia recoived the two-hcaded eagle, to be cmiicd bach sooner o1 later 
to Byzantium. 

When we wero first inhodueed to Anton Antonovith, we had 
alrendy been wained that wo dionld be surmised at lus appeaance. 
He was staying at Mocow with the friends alicudy mentionod, whose 
house he made hi head-qumtcs during the intervals of his yulgrimages 
On his commg te lye with them they id venture fo hopo that ho 
would adopt the covtame, and 25 mith ay powwble the habits, of erviluzed 
fe; but they had acchoned without ther guest, who was prepared fur 
no such change As he was smply in want of every thing, his fiends had 
to go to the tulor's te bny lnm a cout, to the hatta’s to buy hun o hat, 
&c, Lhe Mother Hubbard with ha dog Anton Antonovitch Ict than 
pursue then mid comse Wash he would not , to shave he was asbamed ; 
tmt he aecepted the gurments, and the vary next day started on a yilgi- 
mage to the Lamia of the Holy Pumity 

When he xetuned he wis mgs The had gion away hes shuts, 
his boots his cout, im short, the whole af lus decent appuel, to the 
poor, aud came bath to lus hoyatable cntatiamer in a naserabl caftan 
and a pur of sippas)| What eculd Ia dene? SIas man was the 
dedlaicd cnemy cd sxperfluaty, ind dos frcuds Jud fiumshed dn with 
a numba of shit, to say nething of ceth coats aud other abonina- 
nous cf the West, such, for instance, as wasteoats Te was cvident 
that Auton Antepovitth wae aredimabk = To 2cmenshate with hun 
would have been absurd Aflac he bad myven away an estite with five 
hunted pewants, what importinee could he attach to some nen and to 
couple of suits of clothes? Tt was necesuy, then, to accept hnn as he 
wat Like the Comachs af whom Hinthiun ayy “Sint at sunt out 
non sunt,” one ince of bf wis alone posh: te Anton Antonmitch 
Me could only cxsst as a sort of chanted mendn mt We say dignyted, 
because af he acccived, at must be wimembered that he never had any 
occasion to ask, and in the midst of Jus vibondige he had not lost an 
atom of his mifreqqict. On the contiary, he must have been proud of 
his poverty, though we will do lim the yustwe to ay that he never 
atterapted to afc ker at ; nor did he in his conversation or manner m any 
way affect that himulity ¢f which Juv rigndncos and hin dirt might 
have been ucgarded ax the bulma He certunly mamtaincd that it was 
not good for man to Ix chan, but with los general untilines, sheer 
lesiness must hase had at kaxt ay much to do an prinaple = What zendered 
Anton Antonoviteh tulurabic, and excn interesting, was the fact that he 
hed hterslly sold aif he had and given it to the poor. Here wase ral 
sacrifice to conviction ; but coupkd with it there must have been nome 
predisposition to untidiness, a strong natural didike to the towel, a dread 
of soup, a contempt for the nail-inush, and a mortal antipathy to cold 
water, It is mid of the founder of the Ruminn novy, thet thoogh he 
succeeded through his indomituble will 1n at list lwooming 2 good 
asilor, he had constitutionally » horror of water. This happens to be 
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untrus of Peter tho Great, but it was certainly the case with Anton 
Antonovitch. 

But we were speaking of onr introduction to this extraordinary man. 
‘We liad been told that he was a strange-looking person, and he indeed did 
look odd. He was upwards of six fuct high, with broad shoulders, a big 
nead, long black uncombed bair, bushy cyebrows, and « thick Grizdly 
beard. More than thix we could not distinguish, for he was cnveloped in 
a cloud of tobacco-smoke. With his long chibouk in one hand, and in the 
other a volume of the Psalms, of which he occasionally recited & verse in 
a loud sonorous voice, he stood crect with his hack against the wall, ax 
inotionloss as an image. When we were presented to him he bowed with 
solamn dignity, but did uot say 2 word ; and as we understood that he 
spoke no language but Russian, avd did not winh to expose our iguorance 
by attempting to address him in that tongue, no conversation tovk place 
between us. But when we had heurd the particulars of his life from 
his friends (to whow, and not to Anton Antonovitch we were making our 
visit) we felt anxious to kuow something more of him, and endeavoured 
through the medium of our host, to enter inte conversation with him. 
But he was not friendly; or to be nearer the truth, he was slightly 
bearish, 

Ove day, however, Le heard us say that we intended to viait the 
Laura of the Holy Trinity, which, both as a fortress and as = monastery, 
is fall of historical interest. Then the features of Anton Antonovitch 
relaxed; he smiled, his cyes brightened, and he said, “ Vous alles, done, 
@ la Tyoitsa, monsieur? Vous en serez bien content." We were not a 
Tittle astoniahed, and all the Russians present were amazed; for none of 
them had ever heard Anton Antonovitch speak Fiench before, and we 
had often talked together in that Innguage about our devotee’a past life, 
his wandering habits, his uncleaulines, cte.: on these occasions not a 
muscle in his countenance moved; ond it was impossible, jadging fiom 
his appearance, to imagine that he had the slightest suspicion of what 
was being mid. Doubtless he hed learnt French a3 a child, and at the 
auilitary school, but every cue supposed that he had forgotten it. Lv, in 
fact, wished to do ao, 28 Stendhal boasted that he had furgotten German, 
“nw mépris.” Howevor, the name of tho Troites (Trinity) had roused 
him, and he was determined not to let a foreigner vinit that nionastery 
without cnlightcuing him on the sulject of its religious and military 
history, From the Trvitss hy passed to the Kremlin; and finding that we 
could listen with interest to his remarks about the Russian churcics and 
Church, be at last asked us, with some anxicty, if we know what hed 
become of Palmer? We replied, that Palmer, hnving been convicted of 
yoiscning hia brother, had boen hanged by the neck until he was dead. 
Antun Antonoritch lovkol incredulous and somewhat annoyed ; hix friends 
coukl acarculy restrain their laughter on hearing of the melancholy fate 
which had befallen the only acyuaintance bs scomed to have possessed in 
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4 Impomible!” exclaimed Anton Antonovitch; “he was the friend of 
M. Mourevieff, M. Mouravieff mentions him in his travels.” 

‘We replied, that Palmer had once been a not disreputable, though a 
‘porting character, and that M. Mouravicff, who is the historian of the 
Hasien Church, might powibly have uct him; but that for all that he 
Thad been hanged. At last we found it was nut against Anton Antonovitch 
the laugh should have been raised; he was speaking of Palmer, the author 
of Dissertations on the Russian Church, who is, in fact, mentioned by 
M. Mouravicff in one of his interesting works. 

Having now admitted his knowledge of French, Anton Antonovitch 
could not avoid joining in the general conversation. He came away from 
his place against the wall, Icaving a black mark where he had bern in tho 
habit of resting his head, st down at the table, abandoned hia long pipe, 
and even conronted to acecpt 2 “ papirn,” or cigarette, which he neverthe- 
Jeas lucked upon as n sign of the decadence. 

“The old Russians smoked yipes,” he eaid : “not merely the peasantry 
and the merchants, but the mont distinguinied nobles, The present race,” 
he added, “are ashame of their ancesturn; they are becoming children 
of the West in cv crythine.” 

He then avkcd whether I imagined any one of the present day could 
wiell the maxive clade, the maces, and the battle-axcr, which are exhibited 
in the Treasury of the Kremlin, and which bulonged to the ancient Czars 
ond their oflicersP Had 1 seen the brancaid in which Charles XIL was 
carried at the battle of Pultawa, and the iron-pointed stick which Ivan the 
Terrible (or Redouhtable, ax Anton Antonovitch preferred to call him) 
‘was wont to place on the foot of any une he happened to be conversing 
with, occasionally piercing his interlocutor'’s boot, and, if he ostensibly 
winced, transfixing his instep? Did we meun to visit Kieff, only a few 
hundred miles to the south, and pomessing a inaguifioent Laura? At all 
events we were going to the Troitea: we mutst not alaudun that intentian 3 
and if wo derired it. he would write us an account of the monastery, and 
& brief history of St. furgins, ite founder. Un our thanking his for hia 
kind offer, he expreswd lus willingness to mpply us also with descrip- 
tions of the other bely places (with all of which, as with their history, 
he was thoroughly fumilia). He mid he would begin at once, only be 
had no paper. There wire plenty of jx ns in the huune, he told us, and 

in abundaner ; but he like} to write on lange abeets, and would 
be obliged to w if we woukl send him some. 

‘The next morning we reut Anton Antonovitch our compliments and a 
quire of letter-paper. In the evining he calied to tell us that our paper 
‘(he ordinary Bath Post,) “ne calait rien” it was too thin. He must 
have it excecdingly fine, and cxerctingly thick. Ile had nevec bem 
ecustemed to write on paper of any other kind. 

What meet astonished as in this visit was, thet Anton Antonoviteh 
whould have callod on us at all, for it was a prnctice he had Jong given wp. 
Perhopa he war plensed to Gad a foreigner when he could interest in the 
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a®airs of the Russian Church. Perhaps, after the manner of his country- 
men, and in spite of bis naturel prejudices, he wos auxiows to show ull 
the attention in his power to a visitor from abroad; and in order to do this 
it was necessary first of all that he should have ‘du beau papier bianc.” 
He was, at first, somewhat disconcerted nt not finding the asual holy picture, 
or eon, in the eastern corner of the room; but, having made the sign uf 
the crom, he sat down and took some tea: of which, like a great many 
other Russians, he would drink any quantity at any time of the day. 

Before Anton Antonovitch went away, we had some conversation with 
him on political and literary subjects. He was more than a conservative— 
he wasa retrogrensionint. All the progress, according to him, which had 
tuken place in Russia since Pcter the Great's time, was progress in a falso 
direction. “ We have fureign wines, foreign silks, foreign ornaments,” he 
anid, * and wo drces like foreigners” (not Anton Antonovitch, however), “so 
much so that the peasants lock upon us as @ different race; there has been 
a fall in our moral tone: we have more luxuries than formerly, but a 
mav’s word is Jess trustworthy, and our merchants have become choets.” 
Hic was not at all mnguine as to the success of Alexander the Becond’s 
reforms, and he locked upon Nicolas as the true futher of his country ; 
justifying the Crimean war as having Leen undertaken in defence of the 
Christians of Turkey ogainst their Mahomedan upprewors, Of modern 
Russian literature he lud no opiniun. Poushkin had purified the Iangunge 
—that wan his great merit; but asa poct he was not to be compared to 
Lomanoreoff, the father of Ruraian literature, and the felicitous versifier of” 
the Pealms, 

The next morning we sent Anton Autonovitch some paper of creany 
white, and us thick as parchinent. It appeared that to write on the very 
‘best paper was his only luxury, Some men in their poverty will contrive, 
evon if their cont be in tatters, to wear fine linen; others, unable to enduro 
the smell of 4 tallow candle, to whatever straits they may be reduced, will 
read by the light of a wax taper; others again, if they go without their 
dinner, will always stir their tea with a silver gyoon, Thus Anton Anto- 
noviteh, with all his raggeduces snd dirt, was umble to fonoke au caly 
acquired habit of scribbling “ sur du beau papier blanc.” Yet hv bad never 
any money; and the paper le so particularly affected docs not cost les, in 
Russia, than four or five shillings 2 quire. 

The reader would not take #0 much interest 28 we ourselves did in 
Anton Antonovitch's literary productions; muffice it to say, that in duc 
timo we received long, and, to ux, interesting, accounte of all the holy 
Places in Russia, and especially of the “ Laure of the Troites.” 

Of the mirsonions birth of St. Sergius and his three pro-natal crics, 
symbolic of the “ Troitaa,” or Hely Trinity ; of hix divine tuition; of his 
interview with s bear, who, though starving, respected the holy man, and 
consunted to share hia humble meal in « spirit of feiruess; of the monas- 
tery the mint founded; of his mysterious, inconcvivable dcath; of hia 
uncorrupted body; of his reappearance to the metropolitun Plate in 1613, 
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when Napoloon, tanfid by a vuwon cf an ancaluulable army of black 
rolhhers, (1 ¢ monks,) on the 10od to Trotten, abstuned fiom atlacking 
that great depoatory of ecclesastical wealth ; and finally, ef tho muscles 
performed at hia shuine ;—n¢ possess parhculars wartten on rev cial “cahiers 
de beau paper blane,? adorned with a port of St Sergius im lus fightmg 
costume, and o repxcsntabon in stone, which was fuund in the Aural 
mountains, and which as, indad, on of the griatest cmositis the 
tacaswy of tht monastery Lm show 

Torards the end of the ycar, when cvury one was giving and going to 
partes, Anton Antonovilch stuted suddculy on a palgrumoge On the 
eveumng of the thirty-first of Docc uur, gust before has departinc, he aent 
as & letter wohing us, acco.ding to the Rasam expression, “with tho 
new sem, new hypincs” Ths lett began thn, “ Accuding to the 
ancient Ruwiia custom no presents ficm me (poet de cedoanr de ta 
part).” but cven af he hid not «1d diy cetate, he weuld not, on pranciple 
have deyatted from the wage cf Ins ancestors, who, howe gunerous 
ou other fists confined than dyes cr New Leos Diy to the antu- 
change ¢f accd wishes 

Wesuw Anten Antoucuteh cuce oan ows he was actuary from has 
sugnorge It was alent nine an the momimg aud he hil just walked anto 
Moscow fiom the county It wis ascibly cold, nd, what was nui, 
windy, for we are mdbued to dunk thit in Rusa the wanhy wind is 
aeally asunkind as may’smcatit de? or dasange ede anust he cutting 
mdked Let Anton Antenevitch woe nefling but lus cd blue caftan, a 
yur cf tousas whieh myht coo have boon whut, and ayaa of dices 
which apparently had never Ween Picked Tc had heft a yur cf ge loshes, 
m the candor, without which Le would have lot das dct Indore he bad 
walked a mult, but he bid netlaay te prctect bis cason tlacat ‘Dhow 
vercmumbacd thit in the bie cf St Sanus the flowing ling occurred, 
“he never were epee mcr any Aad cf fur in winta” 

Dung Antoa Autcvovitdis absence don Moscow we hid visited the 
‘Letea monastery, aud hul even ramuned thae thie dye Th wanglad 
to hear tlus, but some) peauls de beed when we ted han that we had 
arcended to the top cf the bihest towel an te Lawa, this le was phand 
to regard as afiatof paty He sud he beped ty ace us gun, a we hoped 
tu wee Jum, wabed us god Lye, made the agn of tho aca, and wont. 
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Iv any onc eaonce o1 thing requzes a champion, it is swely that suffering, 
abused, and despind cotity, the Parochiil Mind = For far too many years 
bas it been kicked and cuficd and pelted with unsavoury ¢ggs, and 
diagged though unpkasant mud-biths Yor far too many years has it 
‘been the obvious accesible target of <mall wits, who hive showucd thar 
ide arrows about ite devoted Ju ut Ton fr too many y cars have heavier 
humonsts aot upon its body, aud dene all that Luman imtelicct could 
do to flatten st into nothingness It still lives ‘They have called at 
Bumblasm and Little Pedimgton, Iut at still ewrvavce, for oll that Its 
fancy poitiat has teen sketched an mmy contemptible fame, and 
painted with meny gidy coloms, but ct at grows apace, even as a 
pampered cluld = The frvoniite maces cf the 2d noscd Wadie, und the 
fiary orator who deals in cabbige and shikcs the vestry in his senstoial 
overtime, have been powaless to awh it dewn ‘They are vay amuang 
persopifications, 60 fur as they go, but the seduetia ad absur hm process 1s 
tuo broad im ats applx ition to be ctheawixe than confined ym ats wcsult 
Because Soci ites was Lenpccked, at docs not fillw that his philosophy 
was all wind, nor was the greatness cf Crcmwcll neuti did Ly that 
aadiculous wait upen his no-v 

‘Lhe loud¢-t opponcuts of the Pucciil Nond are usually mn of the 
shortest memos ‘They ferzet thit at wes only the ether day when Tne 
land ite was ne thing but a Littl Pedhngten ‘Tbe despecd parm cf the 
prescut hour, yn v duc, af net am crtent, would pur to shame that htt 
Britain which Willam the Fars is ammatdicd for cenqnarmg ‘That 
other little Buta, wlach turacd round and Tucatd ats hing, was 
nothing tv boast of in the shype of amy ots and experts, and the unruly 
parlument that the Piotucto: dctud, hid a mrusclkus reemblunc tu a 
modern sentry 

The great woahener of the picrent age sec ns to be an agnorant im] s- 
faenee of the Parochial Mind—aud an «qually sguoiant pasion for unnu- 
aality. I¢ instus sta poison at the very ot of fi: the most ondary 
child at the most ordinary school 15 taught to spend lis aknder stock of 
mewory and intellect ovm the widest posable ara. The doubtful chro- 
nologica of all criation are fist of all cratamed into his languid ea, and 
then “wrung from him lho blood out of the uove, or the plucking of 
untumoly fruit.” Ife must know a little of ev 1) thing,—claasics, up to a 
certain unsatiahictory point; history, accor ing to the vaguest authoritica; 
Jonguages sufficient to write the Loid’s pisyer m three tongues, and 
forget all about the unmeaning exercise in loss than three years afte: wards. 
Ho in tuken to task for not remembering what hes probably hed no 
tatbontiented cristincr~-the so-calkd landmals of “— hintery. 

—s 
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He is Ied into disputes about the dates of events that pomibly never 
occurred, and considered a marvel of successful teaching if his answers ere 
given in a confident and wnhesitating manner. No ono will charitably take 
him aside and whisper into his car that little comes of real knowledge but 
increased modesty, doubt, and suspicion, No one is cither bold enough, 
or honest enough, to tei] hina how the great Past bas wrapped itnelf in « 
dense fog, into which it is almost vain to attempt to penctrate. No one 
‘will point out to him the paticnt inbour and inecesent application required 
to let in the light even through one hitle leophole of this dark and silent 
barrier, No guide, philowpher and friend will teach him these things; 
and he will go into the world a noisy, superficial bubbler, His mental 
condition is a fair average 4px cimen of the bread, univerral mind, as dis- 
tivgnished from that othe: muntal condition which is sceringly called the 
parvchial. 

as» he grows np tu man’s csinte the herovs most like} to command his 
admiring worship will be the cxyeclypedical men—the anti-parochinl 
speakers, thinkers ond actor. He will paws by the solid mouuments of 
the parochial mini, to run after the davimg phantoms of Admirable 
Gichtoniau. He will ree hin ideal of enmnence only in those aclf- 
censcions hatned postarers who ae pomted at as having drained the cup 
of knonk dge to the dregs, und as Cry mg out aloud fin it ty be again filled. 
Te will be pie ic to have fath an intuition,—in royal roads to Iearning,— 
in the power of untutored peniuy—in bappy guesing,—in the virtues of 
tunch-and-ge, fy nat CNhanst a raenee before breakfast; another 
seience before dinuet : and a language in the intervals of a week's business, 
He will bestow his flying attention upon nationnl aud personal rceordy, 
but only on the scale uf about onc inch to a century ; for it ia a firnt 
necessity of the anti-parochial and wnivar al mind that it should “ survey 
the world fiom China to ea” He wall plance rapidly over all books 
that issue from the pre-s, te hep up: Jus casily -carnid chatacter as @ wall- 
informed man. ‘To be convicted of net knowing. at lead, the title of » 
work, and the name cf its suther, would be heartburn and mortification 
for many weeks As aa anuheuty upon tate, upon picturea, upon reerut 
momoirs, the laws of a! rur, th ical and the ideal, the finite and the 
inGnite, the bach-full, the musical pitch, the incidunce of taxation; upon 
social reform, the Lsyaus’ gantat, the innce meaning of the Pyramids, and 
the principles of Gree. Lumony, the distrilmtion of races, the wave 
theory in shipbailling —the well-inforn.ed, the anti-parochial mind will 
hase enough to do. A mivime of supe-dancing and juggling with 
brass balls will best dexcrile the preition of its representative in his 
social moments. When he is moved (und that is not infrequently) 
fw commit his thoughts to paper, his undigested and varied sequire- 
ments lie in hard, coarse Jumps upon his skin, instead of enriching 
iis Ulond. Ife presents the spectacl: of a clever dog who ia constantly 
running round after his own tail, There is no real progres—no new 
Work done-—and nothing proved. The univerral mind, afr firing off fea 
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rockets, its blue lights, ita Roman candles, and its ingenious combinations 
of all kinds of combuatiblos, has always ended by leaving the world a 
little darker than it found 1t, 

Tiow pleasing it us to escape fiom the resthes clatter of productions 
much as these into the monastic calancas of & thoroughly parochinl Look. 
The Journey Mound my Hoom, of Xavier de Mawtre; tho Tour Round my 
Garden, of Alphonse Kan ; and the Natural Hutory of Aciborne, of Gal- 
bert White, are the first worksof the kind that syamg to the surface of my 
memory. The latter look 18 a perct type of ats class—a clare that the 
‘world 29 always 1eady to wcloome whunevc: at appemy, and to prowise, at 
all hazards, fiom the chance of dcath =The moduetion of mech Looks as 
not effected by yemnings after the broad, the grand, the snfinite—lat by 
the labour of oanest, patient men, Who de«pise not the humblest pebble by 
the roadside. They are produccd without any love of display, any affec- 
tation of superior knowledge, on the yaut of the wiituis, and they sine 
only m the ample beauty of truth and good futh = They ae waitten with 
@ concentrated conscientious love and regad fm thon subjects, and not 
with # constant eye to the audicuce on the otles mid of the footlights. 
They owe then bath moie to a recording, rastlow unpule witlin the 
waiters, than to the desze for fime, or the giced of Jncumary profit. 

Tf Bomell had fit a contempt for the parociual uund, the world would 
Lave lost one of the best biogiuplres that has cver becn witten. The 
whole atiucte of ats Composition ms cs ntally puocoal Tt deals with 
only one man~-one singk, half-bliad, old man, it reguds him as the 
centre of a system, and only touchis upon those who 1¢velyed 10und hun 
assacowd of accidental satltcs Nothing that ever happencd to that 
man, no remark that ever fill from his liys, no yourncys that he evi1 made, 
‘were without an mitense intercet to the parochial Bowell. The saps of lus 
Icttere were treasurcd like precivos gold, and no suspicion of common- 
place tuviahty ovr cheched the parochial mind in its welvome task of 
recoding. All this must eocm very mican and vury contemptible to the 
wusersal munud, as xt Jooks down from thoxe lofty mount« from which at 
Joves to mnecp the horson. Pat all the bocka, however, that the lattes 
has manufciwed in the scale of human iteicst wath the biographu's 
volumes, and *hich wall Le the lead to win the trial? 

Wevery wan who welds a pen, or lyes with observing ey ex, would 
tako a hint fiom thi triumph of the pevoclual mind, what woiks mught we 
not have to refer to on om nemeat and diarest hookshelyes? The recerda 
‘of a street, of a house, of a family, of a fishpond, or a dead wall, may Le 
fall of wisdom, poutry, and ondutmg interest, if only casefully collected. 
‘What pleasure there us in grasang « fevourite volume, and feeling, as you 
seem to shake the hand of the writer, that you arc about to mt down for 
an hour's communion with one whe devoted his whole hfe to a single 
abject. Whes antisthation there is in looking upon such a sturdy octavo, 
an it Ken upon your table, and knowing that you have there s perfeotly 
Selinble guide te eqns little nook of knowledge! [tis ouly such books at 
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these that can ieally bocome the chamhed companions of tlunkang men ; 
the rest, for all the names thcy may proudly display upon their backs, must 
sink ito negloct as a maze of hteiary upholatery 

‘The broad, the umvcisal mind, thinks diffuently flom this, and acta 
in a manne: consistent with ite tcxchmg In its pleasures at alvays sccks 
the strange and the remote, in picfiicnec to the familar and the acocamble, 
Ita kmowludye of its own country 1 confincd to a fiw fasluonable zcsorts, 
and a few iamous likes, while m London at claims & ment for aflevting 
@ total ignorance of the submibs =What hind of wine 25 drank by the 
yuasautes mm the south of Traner, or what are the halats of the Neapohtan 
begrars, the uanicis] umd ms cya rcady to tell on in books, in le.turce, 
2m convasation, but when you mmquac whit hind of food us consumed, 
in Bethnal Gicen, o: what has bucome of the Lush expelkd fom Field 
Lane and ft Gikss the sime auiveisa inmd im aguerantly ond con- 
temptuonsy sunt Of the Louvac at knows much—of Dualwach Colle ge 
ver} httle, md when it washes to sndal,c ana sacw of eumus, it fics at 
once to the Rizle Ht would never sch for unexpected aspects of natwe 
on the top ef (he Mcuament, fat dons cn Pumsose Tl, ot the haghts of 
Tampstead And yet aa how on twe may be spent fe loss agiccably and 
motiactivel thanet the Io: phic, watching thy suncct, on & summa’s 
cyan wy, fom the stunt the eld Hill bola yb ‘There, the parociual, 
wt not theo wncralre do muy fial luxmwust) upon the picture—the 
at, Iyangim the val, backed by the Smicy Thlls, the plum-blowm oust 
that acttls ova the Louse tos, the oran glow thit comes from the 
ddan sun thigugh the mullow aide tree ct the county lance, that pean 
th ough on cycmng om the thick hovcey caus all cn fii—the hares, 
Aghicd up ito abiuyht, burns; ¢llow—the Jon, clstamng gliss of some 
building 10 the distant Lendon » dlcy, that looky hhc a row of Kothghts, 
ox thy furnaces in the Petter. s—and the two towers of the C1y stal Palace, 
standing up Lhe columns of nang flame Ut may seam an almost child 
Like cockney weakness, te be pl wed wath such szhts as these. but there 
they are, with many like than, for nariow-munkd puochial giatafication, 

The same us cimtl wind, that clows its cy cs and cars to such uc mmon, 
fanuhar thingy, 15 ca ly tried m the formation of ibratacs aud museumm. 
A country town or village reginics something that shall imfoin tts igno- 
France, amunc its Jusuic, cr cluv.tte ats taste, aud the Tuty duvolyes upon 
the pniscmel mind to dade upcn the natn and oiganwatson of thu: 
wonsthing. The furt (hing thit rans ats head, an all probaluhty, 39 what 
is called a suitable buddmg for an imstitition,—a cold oblong stiuctime 
‘of stnoco, built after the style of thi Parthinon, with a portwo lke s 
jJour-post bedstead. Tle fitat sight of such a Luding m cnough to clull 
the young cathusisst, bent upon unproving Ina nund—in the universal 
atylo—and the sccrot of the blight which seems to hang over ite Daria 
ccluuna, 1s found in the fact that at harmonias with no other part of the 
ok town—aoct even with the bloak, bare congyégatwnal chapel. The 
B Mt atop w to fill tia receptacle alice the wow gpproved plin; and here 
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the universal mind is seen in remarkable vigour. Subscriptions are 
solicited, donations are thankfully received; and a collection grows up 
that is os varied as the atock-in-trade of a general curiosity dealer. One 
leg, two-thirds of an arm, and a portion of the neck of aman or woman in 
sooty relicvo, on a crumbled stone, is joyfully accepted as a representative 
of Grecian sculpture. It came from some temple; it was presented by 
some advocate for the diffusion of universal knowledge, and it is duly 
ticketed as @ notable object of interest. Tho mummy of an Egyptian 
prince, supposed to be abont eighteen hundred years old, is always 
welconie in such a place; as well as tho tovth of a whale or an elephant, 
and the skeicton of a crocudile. Two or three vertebre of a rhinoocervs, 
an Indian sable, o lizard’s akin from Brazil, a petrified toadstool, a 
precious stone from Ethiopia, an Assyrian bean, and o Persian tobacco- 
pipe are always sure of being put in postu cf honour. A wooden effigy of 
Osiris, & copper idol from Siam, 4 Roman buckle, a pair of Norwegian 
skates, an earthen vessel from China, a baket of Muscovian money, 
a beetle brought from the Cape of Good Hope, the brain-pan of an 
ostrich, and a preserved thunderbolt from the vale of Chamouni sro 
equally prized aud equally honoured. Where is England represented 
in such a motley collection; and, above all, where is the corner devoted to 
the particular village, town, county, or parish in which the exhibition 
stand»? ‘What is the character, or menning of such on exhibition; and 
what can it porsibly teach? fas it any Incal stamp, or local colour, or 
local interest? Might it not be all pitchforked into a travelling caravan 
and driven from place to placc, ox a thing without root? If any ove 
effigy ur anatomical wonder were taken away, und another efligy or 
auatomical wonder introduced instead, would any hidden harmony bo 
disturbed, or any eense of fitnesx be cutraged ? If the old rampant lion 
in front of the town-hall were struck down by on unlucky flash of 
lightning or a gust of wind, a thousand men (of course, with parochial 
minds) would feel as if their right hands had been cut off, or their front 
tecth had been maliciowsly drawn by enchantment in the night. But if 
the fragment of the Greek gladiator in the universal mmeum were 
atolen by gipsies, with a view to a heavy ransom, there would hardly 
be a man in the county, or parish, who would subscribe a copper 
for its roneue. 

If the parochial mind, through good or evil report, would devote 
itself to the furmation of thoroughly parochial museums, what different 
results might bo arrived at! No little cbucure village is too mull, or too 
remote, to bo utterly worthlows to ituclf; and by respecting its own 
individual value, it takes the surest course to became generally respocted. 
‘Wherever a road bus been cut, a tree plantud, and smoke has curled from 
the meancst cottages; wherever men have been born, bave suffered, and 
lave died, there is much that ought never to be buried and forgotten. 
The origin, the progress, or even the decay of such a place; its daily 
life, ite dimly reauembered worthics, its old traditions, its old songy, 
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ite hopes end fears, its joys and sorrows, are all worthy of historical 
Preservation, It may be that the universal mind, when it condescends to 
trace a local event, to prove a fact, or substantiate a date, would not be 
displeased to find such = weli-fillod storehouse ready to ite hand, over- 
flowing with the rich matcrinls of county history. What an amount of 

error, of idle speculation, of English composition, would be saved 
te the world by the existence of such parochial records! If Warwickshire 
had only thought and acted like this in Shakespeare's time, what pleasant 
and profitable pilgrimages might now Le made,—what bitter controversies 
maight never have been heard of! 

If the pnrochial un:nd was a little more active in the ficld of politics 
than it seems to he at present, it would rather raise than lower the dignity 
of the country. Our senntors seem to he nothing, if not universal. Their 
Grasp of intellect makes the timid taxpayer tremble, and their denuncia- 
tions of foreign tyrants are masterpieces of fretful, uscless declamation. 
‘When Little Pedlington st» out of its proper sphere, to place one hand 
upon its heart and to point at distant unpopular emperors with the other, 
it is then that it plunpcs headlong into the gulf of hopeless Bumbleism. 
Keeping within its own walls, and working uj on its own vineyard, it is 
unassailable by the keencat shafts of ridicule; Leyond these wholesome 
limita it ie weaker than a child, I» repreantatives are members for Little 
Tedlington, and not the champions of all Europe in distress. The Little 
Pedlingtons of Gloucesterabire, of Somemetsbire, ond of Staffordshire 
have murely matters of more pressing local interest to occupy their minds 
than the willing or unwilling anncaution of Nice and Sayoy. Their 
wembers should be tuld this in uo inudible voice; and this ever-gnshing, 
universal tendeney to flow into olher people's property, should be un- 
mistakeably dammed up. The gift of wcing ourselves as others rec us 
in vouchsafid to few ; and thore Little Pcudlington anembers, it seems, are 
not amongst the ntunber, 

However backward the parochial mind may be in asserting its dominion 
over education, literature, hustury, pcicnee, aud art, the inevitable changes 
of financial goverument will force it into the front rank of politics, Our 
indirect taxation—a ¥) elon under which no man can tell how much ho 
rays to the State—is crumbling Lencath our fect, to be replaced hy direct 
taxes, which every one will s+ and feel. When the bulk of that neeo 
mary or unnecewary expcuditire of seventy or eighty annual millions 
sterling has to be met by an income-tax of, perhaps, about five sbillings: 
in tho pound, it will then Le astonishing to sev the rising crops of breeches- 
pocket politicians, the growth of non-intericotion principles, and the 
intoxicating popularity of the despised parochial mind, 
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Exataxp owes her high position among the nations to her Navy. Ships, 
colonies, and commiree, were the height of Napolvou’s ambition; and the 
Intter were coveted by him chiefly to secure the former, that his navy might 
rival ours. It is infinitely to the eredit of France that she has accom- 
plished her main desire, without thove means to that end which we pomess. 
Tier navy fairly rivals that of England, without England's commerce or 
colonive, In ahips whe is almost, if not altogether, oar equal; and her 
system of manning her navy is more economical and effective than any of 
the anany complicuted schemes which have been yainly tried in England. 
France has, in fact, a sva-militia, or maritime inscription. even more 
sweeping than her conscription for the army. A landsman may escape 
being drawn fora wwldicr; but every scafuing man in France must serve 
Dis time in her navy, before he can enter a merchant ship, Every sailur 
in France, without exccption, is thus enrolled and trained for the service 
of his country; and sho is only les, powerful than England in that respect, 
‘because the personnel of ler mercantile maine dues not number so much 
aga thid of that of England. But till her whole 90,0 scafaring men 
are used up, she cau requit her war-shiys to that extent with much 
greater facility than England could raise a like number fur her Royal 
Navy. We hope, indecd, that were war proclsimed, men would flock to 
our navy; but it is no hope founded on experience. On the contrary, all 
evidunee ip the other way; and it in the opinion of many of cur most 
eminent naval officurs, that in a serious war we should be obliged to have 
Tecourse to impresnent, in ordir to obtuin men for the fleet with anything 
Tiku the rapidity that would Le abowolutely neccseary fur cur mifety. 
During our greatest naval wars, culminating in Traftigar and the death of 
our greatest unval hero, and up te 1814, when Waterloo brought pence to 
Eurupe, impresencnt was found to be necomary. During the late war 
with Rwasia we did not resort to it; but then our ships went forth only 
partially manned, and with crews half trained. Besides, from the French 
Revolution in 1793 to 1801, the annual uamber of ecamen and marines 
in our fect 20u0 from 59,000 to 132,000 mon, and, in 1813, it had 
reachod ite highcat number—117,000; whereas, between 1854 and 1856, 
it never amounted to half that number, or only about 68,000. Even 
now, during ‘posce,” we bave 80,000 men in the navy—that ia, 12,000 
more than during the Rumisn war. 





© We insert s sscund Article un the Nery, belicving that our readers will be gind 
te have indormation fron more authori:ies than oue ou this national question-—Hat. 
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For the last twelve months the Navy bas been constantly in oveiy- 
‘body's thoughts, but attention has been chiefly directed, during that peiiod, 
to our ships, To our ships, unfortunately, because, first, in respect of 
Tine-of-baitle ships, and more iccently in fion-cased fiigates, we have 
suddenly discoye:ed the Fiench to be far m advance of us. Between these 
graver themes, too, we have had the startling episode of the rotten gun- 
boats, farthe: to ehake ow futh m the mannagemcat of naval affaira, In 
the Cornlall Magazine for Octobc, the mont unpoitant of these subjects 
was discumed,—Shall England’. future bulvakhs be wood or ion? 
Coincident with the move of that sumIxt, the kading jounal tock up the 
eubject, and tho whole mew followed. and thacupen dee additroual 
ironclad vowls, hhe the Wusrto7, wae cdercd to bx. built. After that, 
howeve:, The Trimet rcvaicd to the sulyect, 1cilhyg attcntion to experi- 
ments made at Portsmouth on pxryxndicular and oblique iron-plates, as 
narrated an ats own colunms im August, and wlach ware the foundation of 
the views put forth in this Mizwine, when suddenly the progress of the 
new wall-aded sess was countumandd by the Admualty — Fiesh 
councala are bemg held on the subject of ion cased ships; and at is to 
be hoped that some well-founded deasion may Ia come to in accordance 
with what 15 contained in our Ov’ bur number * 

‘Lhe state of ow Navy, as acgards its metireel, has nut only been 
carneatly diseased an the pubhe pos, but both muniters and parita- 
ment were alive to the aulject = Loid Darby appomted a Confidential 
Comuuttee, in December, 1858, “to inquie into the comparahve atate of 
the navies of England and Piance,” following upon which came Sie 
dubn Pakington’s famous anucunc ment mu pulament, that the Engtsh 
navy req) “xeconstincton™ ‘Tlun was aidauld at first, for a time; 
but full justice was aficrwards done to Su Juha, fo the prompttude 
with which he bad decovacd and zcmedad ame of our vary nerious 
deficiencies, A Comnntice on Dockyard F counmy was bhewise appointed 
by the Boaid of Aduwualty wider Lord Darby , but ata acpert was a mere 
analysis of petty ditails, founded upon cvidcuce searc ly latter than douk~ 
yard gosmp, if we may judge fiom the strictuis passed upon ft in 
wemorandum by the proxnt Fust Lord of the Admually = Then there 
was a Committce on the Gante us, whew rcccut find.ng was certainly 
rather mild against wim fiw contsactorn who had seamped the Governe 
ment work. And now we have ao Royal Commison prosecuting frewdh 
inyuiaies zto the management of the duckyards; including, it ix to be 
hoped, all that relates to sluzs aud ship-burlhug. 

Certainly, the press has done its pert, in duecting attention to tho 
Mind of slips we ought now to have. Lonis Napoleon is doing his part, 
with that characteristic silent efficiency that always reminds us of peace 
by continnal preparations for war. And we can only hope that at last 








* Avatle Article In Blackweod's Magazine fia December exports vtews 
a 09 ot * futore Dulttvarbe.” panies tae: cage 
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the Lords of the Admiralty will do their part also, for the nation's anke, 
and fur the sake of the liberties and highest interests of Europe. 

Before quitting the subject of ships, it may be interesting to state 
that the Warrior, which will be probably launched before this is read, in 
the largest ship in the world, after the Great Eastern. Those who have 
geen tho latter will be able to form the best idea of the “hull and gencral 
appearance of the iron-cased Warrior, by imagining they see a Great 
Eastern, oaly one-third leas, and without paddle-boxes, The one ship ix 
600 fect in length, the othcr 400. Tho Warrior has also fine lines. 
Both aro built of iron, aud with water-tight compartments. The middle 
part of the exterior iron of the Warrior, for about 300 feet, bends inwards 
from near the water-line, and above that becomes an inward lining to a 
coating of 18-inch teak, with which the middle part of the vessel is covered. 
Over this teak oonting are fistened the armour-plates of wrought-iron, 
4} inches thick, dove-tailed together and bolted through the teak. Thoso 
plates extend up as far as the bottom of the bulwarks; the coating round 
which is of timber only, The iron-clad portion of the ship has port- 
holes at prescut nearly 4 fect nquare and 12 fet apait; but these will 
probably bo reduced in size to about 2 fect equare, after the vessel 
is Jaunched on the 29th of December. When ale takes the water, only 
the lower row of armour-plates will have been affixed to her. The two 
ends of the vesrel are built in the ordinary way, of sheet iron only 
five-cighths of an inch thick—not stronger, probably, than the Great 
Eustern is throughout; but there are interior “ bulk-heads” of great 
strength, running across the vessel at cach end of the iron-cased middle 
part, formed of teak and covered with armour-plates, similar to her 
plated sides. She will only be pierced for thirty-six guns on her main 
deck, cighteen each broadside. Her Lulwarks aro not to be pierced for 
guna, and being only formed of wool they will only be rifle-proof. One or 
‘two guns may probably be carried on her upper deck ; but that is not yet 
decided. Her deck is not to be caunon-ball proof; and it is there and in 
her gaping portholes, if they are not reduced in size, that her preatcat 
weaknem will be found. She will of course be infinitely stronger than a 
wooden vers], and not so likely to be set on fire by means of shells 
filled with wolten iron. But she will be a large and unwieldy veasel— 
Perhaps only too like the Great Eastcra in that respect ; she will be an 
euorwous target for an enemy's gana; and her breadth of beam and gieat 
Jength will place her in jeopardy from shells and vertical fire, even at 
considorable distances. They talk complaccntly of her ends being “even 
shot away,” and her invulnerable part remaining as strong as ever! But 
it would be only an * invulnerabic” box upon tho water, without any 
power of moving whatever. Sho may be even scriowsly crippled in her 
taauomvecs if hor vulnerable forepart and stern are much knocked about, 
aa her screw wodld probably bo thus entircly put out of gear. Even if 
she carrice the most powerful Armatrong guns, her armament and offvnsive 
Dower must be regarded as vory emalt in comparison with her encrmows 
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coat and great size. It will be fatal to her success if she cannot steam 
even faster than the French La Gloire ; with which vemel—even with equal 
epeed—she would contend at great disadvantage in-shore and in shallow 
waters, The burden of the Warrior is no ices than 6,000 sans, and the 
power of her enginos is equal to that of 1,200 horses. 

It should be bore in mind that France now intends to have sixteen 
ivon-eased frigates, instead of the ten once spoken of, and alee a fleat of 
150 gunboats, tortoise-shaped, with sidca on which the iron plates are to 
be fixed sloping inwards obliquely, in order that the shot striking them 
waay glance. 

But assuming that England will be provided with s sufficiency of iron- 
clad vessels of the best construction science can devise, and that the bows 
of our line-of-battle ships may be also so protected that they will be ablo 
eafely to approach such cuirassed opponents till ncar enough to bring their 
overwhelming broadsides of fifty or sixty guns to bear—in short, that 
our unvy will be rendered fit to cope with that of any enemy upon the 
eeas—let us now revert to some other considerations relating to the fleet. 

Nothing can be more popular than the Navy of England. Every 
man—and no less certainly every wonan—admircs a enilor. Even the 
fond mother, who wecyps at first when her darling son declarcs he will go 
‘to aea, soon becomes proud of her sailor boy. Our “ blue-jackets” have 
inherited a traditional glory, and, thank God, they have ever, with few 
exceptions, nobly handed down the honours they have derived from gene- 
rations of naval heroes. The living memory of our most glorious era, which 
may traly be described as the “ Rule Britannia Epoch,” is now just passing 
away. In it—that is, between 1793 and 1816—Pitt was longest Primes 
Minister; in it, Wellington commanded the British anny, aud won his last 
Jaurel wreath ; in it, owe and Bridport, St. Vincent, Duncan, and Neleon 
lived and died; aud in it, we nccd not forget, Nepolvon Buonsparte was 
First Consul of republican France, afterwards Eunperor, then King of Elba, 
and finally an exile at St. Helena. Neither should wo omit in our 
chronicle of glory, our latest departed hero, the fiery Cochrane—the 
‘veteran Dundonald. 

If the Navy thus derives « refiected glory fiom the past, it unfortu- 
nately also suffers from certain traditions of evil connected with the 
serviee. Popular aa it is, the real state of the Navy is not well known to 
the public, A marked proof of this was lately exhibited by a loticr 
published in The Times newspaper, purporting to be written by “one who 
knows the service,” in which it may truly be said, that almost everything 
connected with the navy, whether pay, food, pensions, treatavent, or dis- 
ciplioe, wee grossly mierepresented. Aad although these misstatements 


disproof; from which we may be sure that the writer wes evidently some 
one who ought to have known the service, and whom Zhe Times concinded. 


_Rould‘scmecely be mistaken. Nor is that all. Should « poor seighbour 
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apply to you about his getting out his boys in the world, and you suggest 
to send them to Woolwich or Portamouth to enter the navy, you will 
eoon discover what absurd notions widely prevail among the lower clasacs 
as to treatment and life in the navy. The traditions of the promgang, 
aud of bygone brutalities, in conncotion with the naval service, have still 
hold of the popular mind, as firmly as those of “ Rule Britannia” and a 
sailor's dare-devil courage. “Unfortunately, aleo, smong some who ought 
to know betier, there are traditions attempted to Le fostered, of a kind of 
immoral licence that must always be concedod to sailors; and thow 
whose evil propensitivs would fain encourage such n notion, set up for 
“chartered libertines,” bucause some great naval hero may havo fallen 
under great temptations, Out upon such fellows! Away with them! 

It behoves Englishmen to know—and it should be proclaimed through- 
out the Jength and breadth of the land—that the seamen of her Majesty's 
flest aro well paid, well fod, and kindly treated while serving, and liberally 
pensioned afterwards; and that the discipline and work on board ship are 
neither severe nor heavy. They ouglit also to kuow that blustering, 
mwearing, and drinking officers now scarcely exist, and are not tolurated 
in tho service; that, in fact, not in workshops, warehouses, or counting- 
housca, not in chambers or colleges, not in officea public or private, nor 
in any other of tho various places on shore where men congregate for the 
businces of lift, can greater regularity or propriety of conduct, or morc 
quiet and gentlemanly manner be found, than on board her Majesty's 
ships, Thia is no flattering tale or highly-coloured description: it is only 
8 fair picture of tho general characteristics of the naval service, That 
there are exceptions is, of coume, too truc. It mut alao be admitted that 
the desertions from the flat are numerous, an] that, of ate, many 
“ blackguarda" and too many “jail-birds" ure to be found in the navy. 
Nor, unhappily, ean it be denied that, at the present time, the discipline 
ia not all that it ought to be in so good a service. 

The pamphicts on the want of discipline in the ficct, are probably as 
numcrous 26 those on iron-cased versely and national defencoa. More- 
over, we rcad of grave accusatiuns, affecting the characters of officers a» 
gentlemen; but still, conrts-martial arc very rare; and it is still excep- 
tional, and well nigh unprecedented, for a naval officer, while serving, tu 
conunit any gross delinquency aud escape dismissal from the rervice, or, 
at least, from hia ship or command. The generul tendency of the naval 
regulations ia certainly to get rid entirely of all blackguards and mou of 
tainted character, be they high or be they low. if there be one case that 
‘would seem to refute this statement, there are fifty to confirm it, Ifa 
father, mother, or guardian, who may read thie, ahould heave a sigh gnd 
think of s eon of uephow ruined through loose and extrevagent habits 
Jenrned in one of hor Majeaty'’s ships, this, too, is an exceptional enee, that 
could only happen, perhaps, under ove or two men of the hundreds aow 
taaployed in command of the ficet. 

With veapect to defective discipline in the navy, it is mainly tp Le 
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attributed to the large influx of newly raised men during the last two 
years, and especially since the bounty proclamation of April, 1859. Bus 
this indiscipline might bo more truly charactorised as disorderly conduct, 
rather than anything approaching disaffection to tho service or mutinous 
insubordination. Since April, 1859, to the prescat date, the fect haa 
increased from 60,000 to 80,000; and according to a return lately pre- 
sented to Parliament, by which it appeared that 16,000 had entered tho 
navy in twelve months, when tho increased number remaining at the end 
of that time was only 11,000, at least come 30,000 munt have catered to 
raise the increase of 20,000 since April, 1859. The question naturally 
arises, what haa become of the difference of 10,000 men between those 
numbera? Taking the same parliamentary return as a sound basis for the 
answer, we may conclude that of these men not fewer than 5,000 deverted; 
or, to speak more accurately, that 5,300 hud deserted, and nome 300 
deserters during the sume period had been apprehended or retuined volun- 
tarily to their ships. ‘The remainder will be made up of those who had 
died, were invalided, or were dixcharged the serviee by purcharc, or free, 
or had been pensioned. From the rame data we may conclude that the 
taajority of those deserters had heen paid bounty muney—amounting, at % 
Jow average of all the rates that have been paid, tu Sf. cach man; that 
many of them had, in addition, heen granted gratuitous cluthing worth 
about 22. 10¢., and all of them gratuitous Lidding, and mess-traps (all 
under very recent regulations since Ajnil, 1099), of the valuc of 16s, 
or 17a; and that inony of them were, Lesides, in debt tu the Crown for 
other supplivs, 

Several years ago, when a retuwn of deserters was furnished to Pur- 
fiament, it appeared that money was generally due to men on their 
“running,” as it ia called; but at that period wages in the nivy were uot 
#0 closely paid up ns they now are by recent regulate na It will wearecly 
‘be out of the way if we conclude, that cach deerter cana a Jom to the 
country of 8!. to 10/ at the present time. But if taut be doubted, we 
urust remember that this loss js the least part of the real expense to tho 
ovuntry. The time, wages, foud, and taining of the man lave been a 
Jone—-and is generally a loss, not merely to the Royal Navy, but to the 
naval service of the whole country. Only o fraction of deserts come 
ack to us at all; at least not till after many years, when they may havo 
outgrown their former personal appearance. Moreover, it appears that 
covery man raised for the navy incstimated to cost 112; no that every 5,000 
deserters cost the country 65,U00/. on that account alone. Hut ald to 
this the average bounty, gratuitous clothing, &c., and debts (say 9/.), 
takiog the whole as only 2UI. per man, and wu have 100,000/. dead loss; 
not reckoning the cost of keeping, paying, fveding, and training meu who 
afterwards run away. Here, then, we have a very langn margin for 
raising wagra, and yes making « better bargain than now, if raising wages 
in the navy would prevent desertions. 

‘Tie tute Sir Charles Napier, and Sir James Graliam ali, strongly 
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opposed the grant of bounty for raixing the nuwbecrs of the Flect in 1859. 
Sir Charles afterwards moved for a return of the number of deserters, 
being under the impression that they would be found to have been 
much more numerous since the bounty had been granted. This ia in 
accordance with the long experienco of the War Department, where it 
is found that descrtions are exacily in proportion to the largeness of 
bounty. Indeed, it is well known that deserters make a trade of bounty, 
and in many have successively entered the army, militia, and navy 
@s scamen or marines. But it did not appear from the return prepared 
for Bir Charles Napier, that the proportion of deserters from the navy had 
much increasod, if at all. Of course, all the advocates for bounty inme- 
diately scizo upon this ass fact which proves their views to be right. But 
it proves nothing of thesort. Statistics require careful handling. Ifbare 
reaults aro tuken, they are worthless: nay, worse, they aro deceptive. 
Even if Lounty does not increase dercition, if it fails to reduce the 
number of deserters it must be condemned as a great waste of money. 
But the bounty was only given in 1859, and the return moved for wns 
for the twelve months immediutely following; in which time it could 
seareely be expected that those who had been tempted to enter merely 
by the offer of bounty, had had sufficient Icisure to repent them of 
the bargain and ran away. The next year’s desertions will better show 
how the bounty system is calculated to affect the navy in the long run; 
Dut there aeems to be no reason to doubt that desertione are largely on the 
incrense: had they not been, doubtless the gratifying fuct would have 
bern publicly stated by the naval authorities, 

Both in the army and navy, Lounty should be abolished. It is the 
remains of an almost barbarons custom, offered as a bribe or bait to 
improvident and Inox churacters, tempting them to make a bad bargain 
with the State, and serve for lower wages, in consideration of a sum paid 
down, to be—as it almost always is—mis-xpent and wasted in debauchery, 
Coupled as it is with “Bringing money,” scarcely anything can be 
imagined more demoralizing iu its tendency: aud yet it is done in the 
name of the Queen! ‘Shia “bringing moncy” is given to the crimpe 
who take sailors to the naval rendezvous; and half the poor fellow's 
bribe is aleo authorized to be asignued to the crimps and Jow lodging- 
house keepers, in repayment of quasi debts due to them,—debts which 
would probably not have been incurred but for this meana of repayment. 
The poor fullow's trunk is kept as a pledge, till the officer who enters him 
for the navy hus had tho assigament of half “ the Quecn’s bounty " made 
out in favour of the lodging-hoitse keeper; and when “ Jack” goes to get 
hia box he will perhaps find it has been opened, and all his clothes stoler. 
and sold, so that the bounty has been to him altogether a curso and an 
actual loss, Hore Ss « tradition of the past, that has beon—not handed 
down unbroken, and therefore allowed to exist merely from our famt- 
liarity with ite ebomingtions—~ but revived when it had anny 
altogether from one branch of ITM.’s service — revived im these day, 
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when sailors’ homes wore instituted and had well-nigh moceeded in 
sweeping away the race of crimps altogether—revived against the carnest 
yemonstrance of Sir Jamcs Graham, the only living statesman who has ever 
pretided at the Admiralty for a longer period than three short yoare! 
Sir James himself was at tho Admiralty altogether for about six years; 
while Sir John Pakington, who carried the re-enactment of bounty, had 
ot then one single year's experience of naval offeira! 

If anything were wanted more to show the inospediency of giving 
bounty in 1859, it ia the fact that at tho same time gratuitous bedding 
and moss-trape were allowed to all men entering the navy, and a suit of 
clothing besides, worth 22. 10s., to al! men entering for ten years’ continnows 
service. Even this grant of clothing is rather an encouragement to men 
‘to nell the clothes they have aud drink the proceeds, knowing they ean 
have o fresh “ rig-out” by merely signing an engagement to serve for ten 
years, The men are treated as improvident, and they are made improvi- 
dent by such a system. What they have thus been tuught to do once they 
are likely to do again; they remember the coarse sweetness of their stulen 
‘waters, and say to themaclves, “ Only the price of another jncket will be 
charged against my woges ;” so they acll or pawn it, and afterwards, when 
in debt, they desort, 

It is not intended here to go minutely into the peculiar manner in 
which the seamen of various grades are paid in the Joyal Navy. But 
take one claw:—~An able seaman enternd for ten years’ continucon 
scrvice, besides hia Ledding aud mos-traps (on joining worth Ifz.), will 
have clothing worth more than 2/, 10. aluo given to him. Life wages 
per month are 21. 9¢. 1d. If he is a trained gunner, he will have in 
addition 1d. a day ; or, if a second-class seaman-gunner, 2d. a day ; or, if 
s first-class seaman-gunner, 4d. day; if qualified as a diver, 1d, 9 day, 
and Is. 6d. an hour when diving. 1f he bas earned a geod-conduct 
badge, be will have another ailditional 1//.n day ; iftwo bailges, 2d. a day; 
if three badges, Sd. day. Ifa -berth attendant, he nay have 8, 
¢d., or 4¢., or half these same, per diy, extra, according to circumetanees. 
He will have hix rations also, more than he can cat, of which men need 
to mve a quantity, valued at about 14d. a day; and the allowance has 
tinge been increased upon the recominendation of the late Manning Com- 
wnlesion. He has frequeut leave granted him when in port, and on re- 
ttexving home is allowed s six-wecks’ run at a time, with s tailway pos 
te Iie door, and he may return to the flag-alip of the port most convenient 
foe him. If he is hurt by an accident, or wounded in section, he Ins a 
gratuity or pension awarded him according to circumstances, If sick, he 
to hospital, and has treatment perfectly free when abmard until 
oured.or semt home, with his psy running on all the time; if in England, 

the has free honpital treatment for ninety days, and efter thet only’ 
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tee {9 18, he ts entitled to the long-service pension, ranging from 91, 4s. 
to 401.: moreover, in counting his time, additions are mads to it, of one- 
fifth, for instance, for service as a scaman-gunner; and his possesion 
of badges, his having served as superior or inferior petty officer, and 
various other things, are reckoned as grounds of increase. Or, if he 
prefers to live in Greenwich Hospital, he may go there and be clothed and 
fed; but in the present poor state of that once noble institution, this 
should not be counted among the boons held ont to seamen te enter the 
navy. Then there are medals and money gratuities, on paying off; bt 
an they are granted in very meagre proportions to a whole ship's crew, 
only a lottery-minded man could possibly reckon on them as a ground for 
entering the service. 

Let us take breath now, and glance at the Navy List, where we shall 
find other possible contingent advantages to 8 man-of-war'’s man! There 
is not @ common scaman, # first lientenant, 2 captain, or a lord of the 
Admiralty—even if he has been a year or two in office—-who ig able, 
unless indeed he speaks by the card, to count off onc-)alf of them upon 
his fingere. And these bencfits only relate to an able seaman; who may 
rise to ba leading seaman, or stoker; or ano of the cooper’s, carpenter's, 
ermourer's, blacksmith's, or sailmaker's crew ; or a painter, captain of the 
hold, yeoman of storercoms, caulker's mate, cooper, cozawain of the cutter, 
pinnace, or barge, captain of the mizentop, foretop, maintop, of the after- 
guard, forecastle, or captain of the guard, cook, or steward, &c. do. &o. 
To each and all these and other diffrent grades, numbering by hundreds, 
are amigned wages ranging upwards to 31. 9s. 9d. a month, and down- 
wards to 12. 8s. 5d. (excluding the two clases of boya), besides the various 
pennies, twopences, and threepences which may be added to each. It 
would be too tedious to enumerate, and difficult to understand, the inge- 
nious complication and plethora of benefita, which well-meaning Boards of 
Admiralty havo thus from time to time devised, as ever varied and ever 
new attractiona for the naval service. 

If onc could get at the result of this preposterous rystem of regulating 
‘wages, we whould find that men in the Royal Navy are really more highly 
paid than in morchant ships, But instcad of this patchwork system 
there ought to be certain distinctive classes of Forecastle Officers“ petty 
ofGcers” is a bad name: and non-naval reodera must remember it is not 
applied to the “young gentlemen,” the little cadets and middica, but to 
tho great hulking Long ‘Tom Coffina and broad-shouldered Ben Braces and 
Tom Bowlings of the service! There should also be a few distinctive clanses 
of Able Seamen ; into which severn! grades, men should be promoted upon 
their acquiring superior qnalifications combined with good conduct. The 
men's badges for good beheviour should be given for honour, and count 
towards their thus rising to = higher clam; and the wages in each class 
should be distinctire—a liberal rate of pay, with no twopenny-balfpenay 
additions, and rising gradually from the tute for second-class boy up to 
thas for warrant offices. No bounty need then be givon: “bringing 
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money” should be abolished, of course. Neither are gratuitous clothing, 
bedding, or mess-traps needed: Ict men buy their own things, and pay 
for them out of their Hberal wages, and they will valus them all the more, 
No chort-service pensions, either, should be promieed—thie, also, ix a 
demoralizing expedicnt ; for, give a hale young man of easy morals G2. 
a day without Iubour, and he will almost certainly beoome a lazy, Joafing, 
sopaking, guzzling drone, piching up odd jobs, or ving mainly upon the 
laundry-work of his wife: he will soon forget what it is to earn a fair 
day's wages for n fair day's labour. Even the long-service pension had 
better be given, not after twenty years, but only when the recipicnt is 
worn ont; and then Jet it be liberal. And farther, let Greenwich 
Hospital be restored to what the good Queen Anne intended it to be, 
and prove a real Jonged-for haven of rest for our wearied hvarta of onk. 

Do these things, and }et the rates of wages be clearly and unmistake- 
ably Aigher than in the merchant service, and Aigher than in the American 
navy» and this country will have the selection of the best men for the 
flect out of the three or four hundred thousand British tara who now 
brave the billows in the two hemispherca. All things considered, tho 
change would probably not cost so much aa we are now paying; but if it 
did cost somenhat more it would be worth the cost. As to the periods 
for which men should be hired, we should follow the example of America. 
Take the men for three yenrs, or a commission, ind then let them go if 
‘they will. If they return to another ship within three months, Iet them 
‘be paid without interruption, and re-enter them for another three or four 
yeara. Let dismissal from the service be the ordinary punishment fir the 
unworthy. Make it 9 favonr to take men aguin; and only do so if they 
have very good characters. Tass even these hy degrecs away from the 
navy for a time, and tuke in fresh ordinary seamen for man-of-war'a 
training. Do in this way what the French do in theirn, All the mer- 
eantile marine will thas become our Naval Reserve; and whenever a 
Qtcen's ship wants men they will crowd to man her. 
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CHAPTER XL 
INTLRNTOCINE 


Ir must be concused thit thu ws ~ome fichng of tumph at Plumstead 
Lpixop, when the wife of the rector 2eturncd heme with ba daughtu, 
the bide cleet ef the Lord Dumbello The hen of the Muquis ot Harthetep 
Was in woth the mest comida dle uumimucd yeun, uel feman ct the 
diy, he wo neted, tee, wa min dilicult to Le pleased, ay cae whe was 
very fing and who give umsclt ii — ind te have been scleeted ae the 
woe of su vanin as thoy we ccicut ding fn the dauhta ct vy wash 
dagynim We hove sanam what miner the hoppy wads me na qan- 
mum itid the fact to Lady Luften hits satyvar, a yride uita a 
val, and wen sense hh wae My hayy gubler hae sn gieat 
fortum, y plying hes huts © obey hare et ba ekthes © th ugh 
she gamed her own 240, 

But mvathele > thac wis tnamph a Pluwstaul Fymcgi | Eh 
wotha, When abe mtumed heme eset to dad tha ste bal tou 
thoroughly succestul met) gretebpatel Pde | With sie was ye 
am Londen she hid hindly ig ducd dens dicta, end thac were delts 
then whitha the cup miglt nce be dishod fram ha bys bur reat was 
tested It ught Ie that ven the ancl the Murqus ct Hatatp was 
sulyect to pucntal autherly, and that bay irs should yuing up biwin 
Guveldt and her corcaet , but there bad tun oethmg ab the hind Jha 
archdcaon had bu contd wah the muqus, and Mis Grantly had 
been closeted wath the marclaous, tid thou,h nuther ci thes noble 
pursons had caprencd thummlves gratified by thu: «ns proposed ma- 
uuge, so alo mutha of them had mad: any attempt to prevent at = Lord 
Dumixilio vasa man who had a will of bi owa,—va the Grantly» buastud 
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CHAPTER XL. 
INTERNEOINE 


Ir must be conceived that there was some feeling of triumph at Plomstead 
Episcopi, when the wife of the rector returned home with her daughter, 
the bride elect of the Lord Dumbello. The heir of the Marquis of Hartletop 
‘was, in wealth, the most considerable unmarried young nobleman of the 
day; he was noted, too, as a man difficult to be pleased, as one who was 
vory fine and who gave himself airs,—and to have been selected os the 
wife of such 2 man as this was o great thing for the daughter of a parish 

» We have seen in what manner the happy girl’a mother com- 
municated the fact to Lady Lufton, hiding, os it wore, hur pride under a 
veil; and we have secn alao how mcckly the happy girl bore her own great 
fortune, applying henelf humbly to the packing of her clothes, as though 
she ignored her own glory, 

But nevertheless there was triumph at Plumstead Episcopi. The 
wother, when she returned home, began to feel that she had been 
thoroughly successful in the great object of her lift. While she was yet 
in London she had hardly rcalized her satisfaction, and there were doubts 
then whether the cup might not be dashed from her lips before it was 
tasted. It might be that even tho son of the Marquis of Hartletop was 
subject to parental authority, and that barriers should spring up between 
Griselda and her coronet ; but there had been nothing of the kind. The 
arcbdeacon had becn closcted with the marquis, and Mrs, Grantly had 
been closstod with the marchioncsn; and though neither of those noblo 
persons had expressed themaclves gratified by their son’s propused mar- 
ringe, 60 also neither of them had made any attempt to prevent it. Lord 
Dumbello wass man who had a will of his own,—es the Grantlys boasted 
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amongst themslyc< Poor Giselda! the day may pmhaps come when 
thy fact of her lords masterful will amy not to hcr be matter of much 
boasting But w London, ws I ws sryme, there hid becu no time for an 
appruaation of the family joy ‘Lhe work to be doue was nervous m its 
natme, and aclf ,lorificutten might bavc becn fital, but now, whun thy 
were aft at Plupsted, the giiat tuth bwst upon them in all ite 
splendour 

Mas Goantly hid but one diushter, and the formition of that culd’ 
characte: ind her cstiblishment 3 the world hid been the onc mun object 
of the mothas le O01 Gaixlda’s peut beanty the Plumste di hous hed 
had long Incn censcicus, of ke @scrction sso, of her con luct, and of lic 
demcanom thee hu Ixcn no doubt But the fither hid somctnnes 
hunted to the mother that ht dud not think th Guizzy was quite so cha 
ashe ducthas “dont agee with you at dl,’ Bh Grintly hed 
answecd = Beudes, what you ¢ ul cleverness a5 net at all nuessuy in 4 
gul, shes parfietly ladyhhe, oven vou won't deny that” The achde icon 
had never wish d to deny at, ud was now fun to .dnut thit whit he hut 
called clevciness was not necessary an 4 young 1115 

At this porod of the funtly elory the uchdercon hunsf way kept a 
Ltle m vey ace and wis hudly dlowced fice mtcicows with Jus own 
anrenificcut clld = Indeod te give Jum ls duc, 2b mest be sud cf dum thit 
he would not conwnt to walk im the tramphil procession which moved 
with stately stcp, to and fio, thicush the Birchester icqions «= He kisad 
his daughter md blessed her, and bide hei levc ber husband and be 1 
good wif, but such injunctions 1s thes, sccmg how splendidly she hid 
done hur duty in «cuung to hash a muqus, saned cut of plice and 
almost vulya: = Gurls ibout to muy ew ites or sucking | uzistes should 
be told to do then duty in thit st tion of Ine to which Gou nught be call- 
amy them, butt s<cmcd to be almost m umycitancuce im a fither to give 
such an injunction to a future m wehioness 

“J do nut think th.t you hive any sround for fear on her bhilt,' ead 
Mis Grantly, “scemg in what wey she hts batherto conducted har lf” 

“She has been v geod git, sud the archdcacon, “but she 1s about: 
to be placed in a position ¢f gnc it tomy tition ” 

“Bhe bas a sircngth of ard suited for avy position,” replied Bhs 
Grantly, vain-gloriously 

But nevcrthelows cxen the archdencon moved rhont through the close 
at Barchester with a somewhit proude: step since the tidings on the 
allance hal become known thie The tim hid becn—an the lattcr 
days of lus father’s bfctmc—whcn he we the preatest man of the close. 
The dean bad beon old and infim, md Dr Grantly had wuided thr 
‘tbushep’s authority. But since that thmgs kvl altucd A new buhop 
had come there, absolutely hostile to hum A new dean had also come, 
‘who was not only hus fi1end, but the brothcr-in-law of his wile, but even 
this advent had Jessened the authonty of the archdeacon The vicars 
choral did not hang upon his words as thcy had been wont to do, and the 
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minor canons smiled m 1tuin to his wule iess cbsequously when they 
met him im the cleuucal cucles of Barchestcr But now at seemed thit lis 
old supremacy was restmed to bum In the minds of miny men an aich- 
dercon, who was the fatha-in-law of a mrquy, ww himsif as good as 
any bishup He did not sy much of lis new connection to others bead 
the dcan, but he ww conscious of the fact, and conscious alyo of tha 
reflucted glory which shonc uround las own huad 

But as ugirds May Ga mtly 2t miy Ix sud that she moved an an 
unending procession cf statcly ovaticn = If anust not be supposed that she 
conti illy tilked to her frends and naghbours of Lord Dum Io aud the 
muchioncss She was by fur too wise for such folly as that The commz 
all wet huing bicn once anncunced, the nime «f Untletcp was hardly 
menioucd by her out of ha own domestic cuck = But she 1 sumed, wath 
an case that was surprising even to hensclf, the airs and graces of a mighty 
woman fhe went through her work of morning culls as though it wore 
her business to be affible to the countzy guntiy She astonshed ha 
ester, the dows wife, by the sunpluty cf her qandcur, and con- 
dexended to Mas Prondic im 2 manna which ns uly broke that Iady’s 
heart «1 shall be even with her yet,’ sud Mrs Proudx to hascli, who 
Lad contuvcd to loan vious very ductcmeus circumnst mees respecting 
the Muth top {my sce the news about Lord Dumbo and Garxldi 
had Income known to hur 

Gucldi bolt was enid vbeut im the proccesion, tuking but hitle 
part am it of her own, like an bstuim god She sufRicd Ina mother’s 
caresses ind snuled m he mothas fuc ww she hsttmd to hu own 
paaxs but ba tuumph was ippaicatly within To uo cne did she sry 
muuch on the subject, aud grewly disqusted the old family Louschcepar by 
doechning altoguthcr tu disenss the future Dambulle menajze ‘Lo hea aunt, 
Mrs Aaabm, who strove hard to lcd ha into some opcn heatud spcech 
as to her future ispnations, she was perfectly mpissive “Oh, yc4, aunt, 
of coms,’ and “Tl think about 2t, aunt Clee, or “ Of cous I shill 
do that af Lord Dumbcllo wishes it” = Nothm, beyond this could ky got 
from her , wd oo, after balf-2 doscn unfiuctuil attempts, Bhe Arabu 
abandoned the matter 

But then there arose the «uly ct of clothcs—of the wedding toussear ! 
Sacastic people are wont to say that the tailor makis the mm = Waie 
Isuch aone, 1 might ctamly ascrt that the milina makes the bude 
As ng uding her bridchood, m distaction «ithe: to her girlhood o2 ber 
wiithood—1s bong a lnc of plain demorertion lytween thoat two puods 
of aworaan's Lfe—the milhncr does do much to mike her She would be 
hardly a bride uf the grousxou were not thee A gul mud without 
some such appendage would sem to prs into the condition of a wife 
without any such line of dimsecation In that moment m which the 
finds heaself an the firt fiwtuon of her marae fmcry he becomes a 
bride, and im that other moment, when che begs to act upon the finest 
of these things as clothes to be packed up, ahe becomes a wife 

Ts 
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When this subject was discussed Grisclds displayed no lack of a 
becoming interest. She went to work steadily, slowly, and almost with 
solemnity, as though the business in hand were one which it would be 
wicked 1o treat with impatience. She even struck her mother with awe by 
the grandeur of her ideas and the depth of her theories. Nor let it be 
sapposed that she rushed away at once to the consideration of the great 
fabric which was to be the ultimate sign and mark of her status, the 
quintessence of her briding, the onter veil, as it were, of the tabernacle 
—namcely, her wedding-dress. As a greut poct works himeclf up by 
degrees to that inspiration which ix necessary for the grand turning point 
of his epic, so did she slowly approach the hallowed ground on which sho 
would sit, with her ministers around her, when about to discuss the natnre, 
the extent, the design, the colouring, the structure, and the ornamentation 
of that momentous piece of apparel. No; there was much indeed to be 
done befure she came to thia; and as the poet, to whom I have already 
alluded, timt invokes his muse, aud then brings his smaller events gra- 
dually ont upon his stage, so did Miss Grontly with mored fervour oak 
her mother's aid, and then prepare her list of all those articles of under- 
clothing which must be the substratum for the visible magnificence of her 
trouaseau. 

Moncy was no object. We all know what that means; and frequently 
understan, when the words are uxd, that a blaze of splendour is to be 
attained at the cheapest posible price. But, in this instance, money was 
no object ;—such an amount of money, ut least, as could by any possibility 
‘be spent on a Jady’a clothes, independently of her jewels. With reference 
to diamonds and such like, the archdeacon at once declared his intention 
of taking the matter into his own hands—except in 0 fir as Lord Dum- 
bello, or the Ilartletop interest, might be pleased to participate in the 
selection. Nor was Mrs. Grantly sorry for such a decision, Sho was not 
an imprudent woman, and would have drended the responsibility ot 
trusting herslf on such an occasion among the dangerous temptations of 
a jeweller’s shop, But as fir uy silks and satins went—in the matter of 
French bonnets, niusling, velyets, hats, riding-balits, artificial flowers, 
head-gilding, curious nettingx, cnnuclled buckles, golden tagged bobbine, 
and mechanical petticouts—us regarded tho, and gloves, and cornets, and 
stockings, and lincn, and flannel, and calico—moncy, I may conscientiously 
assert, was no object, And, under these circumstances, Grivelda Grantly 
went to work with o solemn industry und a steady perseverance that wae 
beyond all praise, 

“ T hope she will be happy,” Mrs. Arabin raid to her sister, as the two 
were sitting together in the dean's drawing-room. 

“ Ob, yea; I think ehe will. Why should she not?” said the mother. 

“ Qh, no; I know of no reason. But she is going up into a station so 
ouch above her own in the eyes of the world that one cannot but feel 
anxious for her.” 

“ IT should feel much more anxious if she were going to marry # poor 
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man,” said Mrs, Grantly. “It has always seemed to me that Griselda was 
fitted for a high position; that nature intended her for rank and state. 
Yon see that she is not a bit elated. She takes it all as if it were her own 
by right. Ido not think that there is any danger that her head will be 
turned, if you mean that.” 

“I was thinking rather of her heart,” said Mrs. Arabin. 

* She never would have taken Lord Dumbello without loving him,” 
said Mra. Grantly, apcaking rather quickly. 

« That is not quite what I mean cither, Susan. Iam sure she would 
not have accepted him had she not loved him. But it in so hard to keep 
the heart fresh among all the grandeurs of high rank; and it is harder for 
a girl to do so who has not Leen born to it, than for one who has enjoyed 
it as her birthright.” 

“T don't quite understand abont fresh hearts,” said Mra Grantly, 
pettishly. “If she does her duty, and loves her husband, and fills the 
position in which God bas placed her with propriety, I don't know that 
we need look for anything more. I don’t at all approve of the plun 
of frightening a young girl when she ix making her first outsct into 
the world.” 

“No; I would not frighten her. 1 think it would be almost difficult 
to frighten Griselda.” 

“T hope it would. The great matter with a girl is whether she bas 
‘been brought up with proper notions ay to a woman's duty. Of course it 
is not for me to boast on this mabject. Such as he is, I, of courne, am 
responsible. But I must own that I do not see occasion to wish for any 
change.” And then the subject was allowed to drop. 

Among those of her relations who wondered much at the girl's fortune, 
‘but allowed themselves to xay but litle, wax her grandfather, Mr. Harding. 
Vie was an old clergyman, plain and ximple in his manners, and not 
occupying 3 very prominent position, seeing that he was only precentor to 
the chapter. He was loved by hix danghter, Mrs. Grantly, and was treated 
by the archdeacon, if not invariably with the highest respect, at least 
always with consideration and regard. But, old and plain as he was, the 
young people at Plumstead did not hold him in any great reverence. He 
‘was poorer than their other relatives, and made no attempt to hold his 
head high in Barsetahire circles. Moreover, in thexe latter days, the home 
of his heart had been at the deanery. He had, indeed, a lodging of hia own 
in the city, but was gradually allowing himself to bo weaned awny from it. 
Te had bis own bedroom in the dean’s house, his own arm-chair in the 
dean's library, and hin own corner on o sofa in Mra. Dean's drawing- 
room. It was not, therefore, uccessary that he should interfire greatly 
in this coming marringe; but still it became his duty to say a word 
of congratulation to his granddsughter,—and perhaps to asy a word of 
advice, 

“Grizzy, my dear,” he said to her—he always called her Grizzy, 
but the endearment of the appellation had never been appreciated by the 
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young lady— come and hiss me, and Jet me congatulate yor on your 
grevt promotion I do so very heartily ” 

“Thank you, mandpaps,” she sud, touching Jus foreherd with her 
lpy thus being, aw at were, very sparing with her kins But there Lpa 
now Wud imgust md acsaved it nebls ferchewds than that of an old 
eathtdhal bak To M2 Huding sfull dimted the Litany from Sunday 
to Sunday, uncc ingly, stinding of thit well hnown desk m the eathedial 
chor, md Gamddi had + thought m her mind thit when the Haitletop 
people shonld hew of the prutce they would not b dehehtid Dew 
and archik wen muht be very well and at her gy indfither hid evcn been 
a picbonday, se might bise put up with him, but he had, she thought, 
almoat di weed Ins dimly an ome at his age, one of the worl mz menial 
dagy cf the che Sh hie Phim therefore, 1 wangly, 10d resolved 
thut ha wer ls with lum sheuld be tow 

“Yon we gems tote vgie it lady, Guzvy, sudle 

*Umph 0 sud she 

What wasshe to say when 90 wddresu 17 

And T hope yeu will be happy ,— md m che others hippy ” 

“jhepe Tshill, sud she 

“But uw ays think mest shout the littaa, my dewr Think vbout the 
hippiness of thes uctnd you, and you cwn will come without thukmg 
You an k stind that, do you not?” 

* Ob, yea, Tunderstind’ she sud 

As they wae spedling Mr Hudmz still held her hind but Gr dita 
Jeft at with him unwillmaly, and therefore ung? iciously, loohus 05 though 
she were diaging it ficm hint 

“ And Gizy—l bheve it 18 q™uite 15 ery for a 22ch counte 5 to Le 
happy, 94 for 4 dinjmud——* 

Graldy aave her head 4 little chuck v Inch was y2cduced hy two 
different operations «{ her mmnd The first vs a rcfcction that her 
grandpapt was robbing ha ct her rank = She was to be i2ich mm irchioncss, 
And the second we os fecling cf mvcr vt the oll man for wmpuing her 
Jot to that of o dany mud 

“Quite as easy Tbcheve,’continned hc“ thouzhothers will tel you 
that at 13 not so But with the countess as with the dauzy mad, 16 must 
depend on the womm haslf Bung a conntkss—th it fret alone won't 
make you happy ’ 

“Lord Dumb Ilo at prescnt 1s only 2 viscount,” sud Griselda, 
“ There 1s no earl’s titlc im the fumily ’ 

“Oh! Idid not know,’ sud Mi Iianding, rhinqnishing lus prand- 
daughter's hand, and, a{tcr that, he tonbled hes wrth no further advice, 

Both Mrs Proudie and the bishop had ¢ died at Phumutead since Mas, 
Ghantly had come bach from London, and the Iidics from Plumstead, of 
cours, returncd the veat Tt was natwal thit the Guantlys and Pioudics 
should hate cach other They were esentiilly church people, and thar 
views on all church matters were antagonistic §=‘They had been compelled 
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to fight for mupremacy in the diocese, and neither family had so conquered 
the other as to have become capable of magnanimity end good-humour. 
They did hate each other, and this hatred had, at one time, almost pro- 
duced an absolute disseverance of even the courtesios which are so 
necessary between a bishop and his clergy. But the bitterness of thia 
rancour had een overcome, and the ladics of the familics had continued 
on visiting terns. 

But now this match was almost more than Mrs. Proudie could bear. 
The great dimppointinent which, as she well knew, the Gruntlys had 
encountered in that imatter of the proposed new bishopric had for the 
inoment mollified her, She had been able to talk of poor dear Mra, 
Grantly | “ She ia heartbroken, you know, in this matter, and the repeti- 
tion of such misfortunes is hard to bear,” she had been heard to ray, with 
a complnceney which had been quite becoming to her. But now that 
complacency was atan end. Olivin Proudie had just accepted a widowed 
preacher at a district church in Bethnal Green,—a man with three children, 
who wax dependent on pew-rents; and Griselda Grantly was engaged to 
the eldest son of the Marquis of Hartletop! When women are enjoined 
to forgive their enemies it cannot be intended that such wrongs us these 
should be included. 

But Mrs. Proudic's conrage war nothing daunted. It may be boarted 
of her that nothing could danat her couruge. Soon after her return to 
Barchester, she and Olivia—Olivia being very unwilling—had driven 
over to Plumstead, and, not finding the Grintlys at home, had lef their 
ecards; and now, at a proper interval, Mrs. Grantly sud Griselda, returned, 
the visit. It was the first time that Miss Grantly had been seen by the 
Proudie ladies since the fact of her engagement had become known, 

The first bevy of compliments that passed might be likened to a crowd 
of Howera on a hedge rosebush. They were Teautiful to the vye but 
were so closuly environed by thorns that they could not be plucked without 
great danger. As long as the compliments were allowed to remain on the 
hedge—while no attempt wax made to garner them and realize theirfruita 
for enjoyment—hey did no mischief; but the first finger that was put 
forth for such a purpose was soon drawn hack, marked with ppots of 
blood. 

“Of course it is a great match for Grisclda,” said Mra. Grantly, ina 
whisper the meekness of which would have disarmed an encmy whore 
weapons were less firmly clutched than those of Mra, Proudie; “ but, 
independently of that, the connection is one which is gratifying in many 
ways.” 

7 Ob, no doubt,” said Mrs. Proudie. 

“Lord Dumbello in so completely his own racer,” continued Mra, 
Grantly, and a slight, unintended semi-tone of triumph minglod itself with 
the meekness of that whisper. . 

* And is likely to remain so, from all I hear,” asid Mrs. Prondie, and 
the scratched hand waa at once drawn back. 
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“Of course the estabh——,” and then Mra Prondie, who was blandly 
continuing her list of congratulations, whispered her sentence close into 
the ear of Mrs. Grontly, so that not = word of what she said might be 
audible by the young people. 

“1 never heard a word of it,” said Mrs. Grantly gathering herself up, 
“and I don’t believe it.” 

“ Oh, I may be wrong; and I'm sure I hope so. But young men will 
‘be young men, you know ;—end children will take after their parenta. I 
suppose you will see a great deal of the Duke of Omnium now.” 

But Mrs. Grantly was not a woman to be knocked down and trampled 
on without resistance; and though she had been Incerated by the rone-~ 
bush she was not as yet placed altogethor hors de combat. Sho raid some 
word about the Duke of Omnium very tranquilly, speaking of him mercly 
as a Barectshire proprietor, and then, smiling with her awcetest smile, 
expressed a hope that she might soon have the pleasure of becoming 
acquainted with Mr. Tickler; and as she apoke she made a pretty little 
‘bow towards Olivia Proudic. Now Mr. Tickler was the worthy clergyman 
attached to the district church at Bethnal Green. 

“ He'll be down here in August,” said Olivia, boldly, determined not to 
‘be shamefaced about her love aftnirr. 

You'll be starring it about the Continent by that time, my dear,” said 
Mra, Prondic to Griselda. “ Lorl Dumbello is well known at Homburg 
and Ems, and places of that sort; so you will find yourself quite at home.” 

“We are going to Rome,” said Grisclda, majestically. 

“1 suppose Mr. Tickler will come into the diocese noon,” said Mra. 
Grantly. “I remember hearing him very favourably spoken of hy 
‘Mr. Slope, who was a friend of his.” 

Nothing short of « fixed rewlve on the pmt of Mra. Grantly that the 
time had now come in which she must throw away her shield and stand 
behind her sword, declare war to the knife and neither give nor take 
quarter, could have justified «uch a speech as this. Any allusion to 
Mr. Slope acted on Mrs. Prondze as a red cloth is supposed to act on a 
bull; but when that allusion connected the name of Mr. Slope in a friendly 
bracket with that of Mra. Prondic’s future son-in-law it might be certain 
that the effect would he terrific, And there was more than this: for that 
very Mr. Slope had once entertained audacious hopes—hopes not thought 
to be audacious hy the young Iady herself—with refurence to Mixs Olivia 
Proudie. All this Mra, Grantly knew, and, knowing it, stiJl dared to 
mention hia name. 

The countenance of Mrs, Prondie became darkened with black anger 
and the pelished emile of her company manners gave place before the out- 
raged feelings of her nature. 

“The man you speak of, Mrs. Grantly,” asid she, “was never known as 

~a friend by Mr. Tickler.” 

“Qh, indeed,” ssid Mra, Grantly. ‘Perhaps I have made a mistake. 
Iam m re I have heard Mr. Slope mention him.” 
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“When Mr. Slops was running after your sister, Mrs. Grantly, and wag 
encouraged by her aa he was, you perhepe saw more of him than I did.” 

“Mra. Proudie, that was never the case.” 

“T have reason to know that the archdeacon conceived it to be ro, and 
that he was very unhappy about it.” Now this, unfortunately, was a fact 
which Mrs, Grantly could not deny. 

“The archdeacon may have been mistaken about Mr. Slope,” she raid, 
“as were some other people at Barehester. But it was you, I think, 
Mrs. Proudio, who were responrible for bringing him here.” 

‘Mrs. Grantly, at this period of the engagement, might have inflicted a 
fatal wound by referring to poor Olivia's former love affairs, hut she wan 
not destitute of generosity. Even in the extremeat heat of the battle ahe 
knew how to apare the young and tender. 

“When I came here, Mra. Grantly, J little dreamed what a depth of 
wickedness might be fuund in the very close of a cathedral city,” mid 
Mrs. Proudie. = 

“Then, for dear Olivia's sake. pray do not bring poor Mr. Tickler 
to Barchester.” 

“Mr. Tickler, Mrs. Grantly, is a man of assured morels and of a 
highly religious tone of thinking. I wish every one could be so safe as 
regards their daughters’ future prorpecta as I ans.” 

“Yea, 1 know he bas the advantage of being a family man,” raid 
Mra. Grantly, getting up. ‘'Good morning, Mrs. Proudie; good day, 
Olivia.” 

“A great denl better that than——” But the Llow fell upon the 
empty air; for Mr. Grantly had already escaped on to the staircase while 
Olivia was ringing the bell for the servant to attend the front-duor, 

Mra. Grintly, a4 she got into hor enrringe, smiled dlightly, thinking 
of the battle, an as she sat down she gently pressed her daughter's 
hand. But Mis. Proudie’s face was ntill dark as Acheron when her enemy 
withdrew, and with angry tone she rent her daughter to her work. 
“ Mr, Tickler will have great reason to complain if, in your position, you 
judulge such habita of idleness,” she said. Therefore I conceive that I 
om justified in saying that in that encounter Aire. Groutly was the 
conqueror. 


CHAPTER XLL 
Dox Quixote 


Ox the day on which Lucy had her interview with Lady Lufton the dean 
dined at Framley Parsonage, Ie and Robarts had known cach other since 
the latter had been in the diocese, and now, owing to Mark's preferment in 
the chapter, hed become almost intimate. The dean was greatly pleased 
with the manner in which poor Mr. Crawley's children had been conveyed 
away from Hogglestock, and was inclined to open his heart to the whole 
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Fiomlcy household. As he still Ind to nde home he could only allow 
Inmself to remam half an hour afte: dimne?, but m that half-hour be amd 
& great dal about Criwhy, comphmcatd Robarta on the manncr m 
which he was playmg the pmt of the Good Samaritan, and then by 
degiees informed lum tht st bid come to hr, the dean’s cary, biforo 
he kft Barchester, thet a wot ww am the hinds of certun pesons m 
the city, coabling them to «izc—he cid not know whctha: it was the 
person o: the proputy of the vicu of Pi unky 

‘The tut wr that the tilings hid bem conveyed to the dim with 
the express intent that he nuit put Roluts cu kis wud, but the task 
of spcahing on «uch 1 subject to a Inother clazyman bad hecn so un- 
pleasynt to tum thit he had been unable to intioduce xt till the last five 
amnutes befo ¢ Lis deputue 

“JT hep you will not put at down as im umpertincat inter fercnec,” 
said the dc in, apclomsing 

“No, sud Wak, “no, 1 do not thmk thi” IIe was eo sal it heat 
that he hudh haww bow to spiak of at 

“J do not understind much shout such matters,” sad the dawn, “ hut 
I thw, xf Lwae you, I shtu'd go to 1 lawyer T ahonld amiginc that 
anything 60 teribly dsigrec vile wan wrest nn ht be avoided " 

“Ttasahud om,” smd Muk, plculin, his own couse“ Thongh 
these men hive this dam aguast me I hive neva accaved a suing 
eithcr im money or moncy 3 worth” 

And yet your nme 1s to the buls!” ud the dean 

“Yes, my namo i8 to the bills, catunly, but it was to ollge o 
fnend” 

And then the dean, having given Ins advice, rode away Lc could 
not understand how a cler_ymim, situsted «6 was Mr Robats, could find 
tumaclt called upon by frendvup to ittuh his nme to accommodation 
balls which he had not the power cf Lymd iting y ben due ! 

On that ovening they were both wactchcd cucugh at the prsonage, 
Hitherto Math hod hoycd that pahaps, utc all, ue absolutely hostile 
steps would be tukcn agumst dim with ickicnce to these billd Some 
unforeacen chance might occur mm dis fivour, or the posons holding 
them nubt con-ent to tthe sa li instiulmcnts of piymicnt fiom time to 
fame, but now at seemed thut the cvil diy wis utually commg upon 
him at a blow §=He hid no longer any scerets from bie wife Should 
he go to 4 lanjcr’ and if so, to what lunya? And win he hod 
found Ius lawyu, whet shonid he sry to lun? Mrs Robarts at ono 
time suggested that cvcry thing should he teld to Lady Lufton Muth, 
howcver, could not brmg him to do thit “It would <eum,” he said, 
“as though I wanted her to Icud me the mony.” 

On the following mornmg Mah did ide into Barchester, dicading, 
howcver, Icst he should be arcstd on his journey, and he did sco a 
lawyce During lus absence two calls wuc made at the parsonage— 
one ty a very rough-looking individual, who Icft a suspicious document 
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in the hands of the servant, purporting to be an invitation—not to 
dinner—from one of the judges of the land; and the other call wos made 
by Lady Lufton in person. 

Mra. Robarts had determined to go down to Framley Court on that 
day. In accordance with her usual custom she would have been there within 
an hour or two of Lady Luiton’s return from London, but things between 
them were not now as they usoally had been. This affair of Lucy’a 
aust make a difference, Iet them both resolve to the contrary as they 
might. And, indced, Mra. Robarts had found that the closeness of her 
intimacy with Framley Court had been diminishing from day to day 
since Lucy had first began to be on friendly terms with Lord Lufton, 
ince that she had been less at Framley Court than usual; she had 
heard from Ludy Lufton ka frequently by letter during her absence 
than she had done in former ycara, and was aware that abe was less 
implicitly trusted with all the affairs of the parish. This had not made 
her angry, for she was in a manner conscious that it must be so. It 
made her unhappy, but what could she do? She could not blame Lucy, 
nor could she blaine Lady Lufton. Lord Lufton she did blame, but she 
did so in the hearing of no one Wut her husband. 

Her mind, however, was mado up to go over and bear the first brunt 
of her ladysbip’s arguments, when she was stopped by her ladyship’s 
arrival. If it were not for this terrible matter of Lucy's love—a matter 
on which they could not now be silent when they met—there would be 
twenty subjects of pleasant, or, at any rate, not unpleasant conversation. 
But even then there would be those terrible Lills hanging over her 
conscience, and ulmont crushing her by their weight. At the moment 
in which Lady Lufton walked up to the drawing-room window, Mrs, 
Robarty held in her hand that ominous invitation from the judge. Would 
it not he well thet she should make a clean breunt of it all, disregurding 
what her husband had mid? It might be well: only thie—she had 
never yet done anything in opposition to her husband’s wishes, Sv she 
hid the slip within her desk, and left the matter open to consideration. 

The interview commenced with an affectionate embrace, aa wax o 
matter of course, “Dear Fanny,” aud “Dear Lady Lufton,” wax raid 
between them with all the nsual warmth. And then the first inquiry was 
made about the children, and the pccond about the echool. For a minute 
or two Mrs. Robarts thought that, perhapa, nothing waa to be said about 
Lucy. If it pleased Lady Lufton to be silent she, at least, would nok 
conimence the subject. 

Then there waa a word or two spoken about Mrs. Podgens’ bahy, after 
which Lady Lufton usked whether Fanny were alonc. 

* Yes,” said Mre, Robarta. “ Mark has gone over to Barchester.” 

hope he will not be long before he lets me see hin. Terhaps ha 
can call to-morrow. Would you both come and dine to-morrow ?” 

“Not to-morrow, Ithink, Lady Lufton; but Mark, Iam gure, will go 
over aud call.” 
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“ And why not come to dinner? I hope there is to be no change 
among us, eh, Fanny?” and Lady Lufton as she spoke locked into the 
other's face in a manner which almost made Mre. Roberta get up ond 
throw herself on her old friend’s neck. Where was she to find a friend 
who would give her such constant love as she had received from Lady 
Lufton? And who was kinder, better, more honest than ahe? 

“ Change! no, I hope not, Lady Lufton;” end as she spoke the tears 
stood in her eyes. 

* Ah, but I shall think there is if you will not come to me as you 
tased to do. You always used to come and dine with me the day I came 
home, as a matter of course.” 

‘What could she say, poor woman, to this? 

“We were all in confusion yesterdny about poor Mys. Crawley, and 
the dean dined here; he had been over at Hogglestock to ace his 
friend.” é 

“J have heard of her iincas, and will go over and see what ought to 
he done. Don't you go, do yon henr, Fanny? You with your young 
children ! I should never forgive you if yon did.” 

And then Mra. Nobarts explained how Lucy had gone there, had sent 
the four children back to Framley, and was heraclf now staying at 
Hoggie-tock with the object of nursing Mrs. Crawley. In telling the 
story she abstained from praising Lucy with all the strong language which 
she would have used had not Lucy’s name and character been at the preaunt 
moment of peculiar import to Lady Lufton; but nevertheless she could 
not tell it without dwelling much on Lucy’s kindnews. 11 would have 
‘been ungenerous to Lady Lufton to make much of Lucy's virtue at this 
present moment, but unjust to Lucy to make nothing of it. 

“ And she is actually with Mrs. Crawley now?” asked Lady Lufton. 

“Oh, yeu; Mark left her there yexterday ufternoon.”” 

“And the four children are all here in the house?” 

“Not exactly in the housc—that ix, not ax yet. We have arranged a 
sort of quarantine hospital over the coach-house.” 

«What, where Stubbs lives? ” 

“Yes; Stubbs and his wife have come into the house, and the chiidren 
are to remain up there till the doctor mya that there is no danger of 
infectim. I have not even scen my visitors myself as yet,” said Mrs. 
Robarts with a slight langh. 

“Dear me!" said Lady Lufton. “I declare you have been very 
prompt. And so Mim Robarts is over there! I should have thought 
Mr. Crawley would have made a difficulty about the children.” 

“Well, he did; but they kidnapped them,—that is, Luey and Mark 
did. The dean gavo me such an acconnt of it. Lucy brought them out 
by two's and packed them in the pony-carringe, and then Mark drove off 
at a gallop while Mr. Crawley stood calling 1o them in the road. The dean 
‘was there at the time and raw it all.” 

“That Miss Lucy of youre secms to be a very determined young lady 
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when she takes s thing into her head,” said Lady Lufton, now sitting 
down for the first time. 

“Yea, she is,” said Mrs. Robarts, having laid aside all her pleasant 
animation, for the discussion which she dreaded was now at hand. 

“A very determined young lady,” continued Lady Lufton. “Of 
courae, my dear Fanny, you know all thia about Ludovic and your sister- 
in-law?” 

“Yea, she has told me about it.” 

“Tt is very wifortunste—very.” 

“Y do not think Lucy has been to blame,” said Mrs. Robarts; and 0% 
she spoke the blood wus already mounting to her checks. 

“ Do not be too anxious to defend her, my dear, before any onc accuses 
her. Whenever o person docs that it looks os though their cause were 
aweak.” 

“But my cause ia not wenk as far as Lucy is concerned ; J fuel quite 
sure that she has not been to blame.” 

“T know how obstinate you can be, Fanny, when you think it neces- 
sary to dub yourself any one’s champion. Don Quixute was not a better 
knight-crrant than you arc. Dut is it not a pity to take up your lance 
and shield before an enemy is within sight or hearing? But that was ever 
the way with your Don Quixotes.” 

Perhaps there may be an cnemy in ambush.” That wax Mra, Robarts’ 
thonght to herself, but she did not dare to express it, so she remained 
silent. 

“My only hope is,” continued Lady Lufton, “ that when my back is 
turned you fight as gallantly for me.” 

Ah, you are never under 2 cloud, like poor Lucy.” 

“Am T nut? But, Fanny, you do not sec all the clouda. The sun 
does uet always shine for any of na, and the down-pouring rain and the 
heavy wind scatter also my fairest flowers—as they have done hera, pour 
girl. Dear Fanny, I hope it way be long before any cloud comes acrows 
the brightness of your heaven. Of all the creatures 1 know you are the 
one mont fitted for quict continued suushine.” 

Aud then Mrs. Roberts did get up and embrace her friend, thus hiding 
the tears which were running down her face. Continued sunshine indeed! 
a\ dark spot had already gathered on her horizon which was likely to ful 
in a very waterspout of rain. What was to come of that terrible notice 
which was now lying in the dexk under Lady Luftou's very arm? 

“But I ow not emue here to croak like an old raven,” continued 
Lady Lufton, when she had brought this embrace to an end. “It in 
probable that we all may have our sorrows; but I am quite sure of this,— 
that if we endeavour to do our duties honestly, we shall all find our con- 
eolation and all have our joys alxo, And now, my dear, let you and I 
ay a few words about this unfortunate affair. It would not be natural 
if we were to hold our tongues ty each other ; would it?" 

J muppose not,” said Mrs, Robarte, 
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“ We should always be conceiving worse than the truth,—each as to the 
other's thoughts. Now, some time ago, when I spoke to you about your 
sister-in-law and Ludovic—I daresay you remember—~” 

“Oh, yes, I remember.” 

“We both thought then that there would really be no danger. To 
tell you the plain truth 1 fancied, and indeed hoped, that his affections 
‘wore enguged clecwherc; but I was altogether wrong then; wrong in 
thinking it, and wrong in hoping it.” 

Mrs. Robarts knew well that Lady Lufton was alluding to Grirclda 
Grantly, but she conceived thut it would he discreot to say nothing her- 
eelf on that subject at present. She remembered, however, Lucy's flaxh- 
ing eye when the possibility af Lord Lufton rusking such a marriage was 
spoken of in the pony-carriage, and could not but fuel glad that Lady 
Lafion had been disappointed, 

“I do not at all impute any blame to Miss Robarta for what has 
ocmurred since,” continued her Indyship. “1 wish you distinctly to 
‘understand that,” 

“1 do not sce how any one could blame her. She hes behaved so 
nobly.” 

“It is of no use inguiring whether any on” can. It is sufficient that I 
do noi.” 

“ But I think that is hardly sufficient,” said Mrs. Robarts, pertinn- 
ciously. 

“Ta it not?” asked her ludyshif, raising her cyebrows. 

“No, Only think what Lucy has done and is doing. If she had 
choren to aay that she would accept your ron I really do not know how you 
could have justly blamed her. Ido not by any means say thut I would 
have advined such a thing.” 

“Tam glad of that, Fanny.” 

“I have not given any advice; nor is it needed. I know no one 
more able thau Lucy to see clearly, hy her own judginent, what course 
she ought to pursue. I should be afraid to advixe one whose mind is so 
strong, and who, of hor own uature, is 0 self-denying ay she ix. She is 
sacrificing heraclf now, becauxe she will not be the means of bringing 
trouble and dixsension between you and your son. If you ask me, Lady 
Lufton, I think you owe her a deep debt of gratitade. I do indecd. 
And as for biaming her—what has she done that you possibly could 
blame?” 

Don Quixote on horseback!” mid Lady Lufton. ‘Fanny, I shall 
always call you Don Quixote, and some day or other I will got somcbody 
to write your adventures, But the truth is thir, my dear: there has 
been imprudence. You may call it imine, if -you will—though I really 
hardly seo how I am to take the blame. I could not do other than ask 
Miss Robarts to my house, and I conid not very well turn my son out of 
it. In point of fact, it has been the old story.” 

“‘Exnotly ; the story that is as old as the world, and which will con- 
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tinue as long os people are born into it. It is a story of God's own 
telling 1” 

“ Bat, my dear child, you do not mean that cvery young gentleman 
and every young lady should fall in love with each other directly they 
mect! Such a doctrine would be very inconvenicnt.” 

“No, Ido not mean that. Lord Lufton and Miss Grantly did not full 
in love with cach other, though you meant them to do so. But was it 
not quite ay natural thet Lord Lufton and Lucy should do so instead?” 

“I is geucrally thought, Fanny, that young ladies should not give 
Joore to their affections until they have been ccrtified of their friends’ 
approval.” . 

« And that young gentlemen of fortune may amuse themselves os they 
please 1 1 know that ix what the world teaches, but I cannot agree to the 
justice of it, The terrible suffering which Lucy hus to endure makes me 
ery out against it. She did not seck your sou. The moment sbe began 
to suspect that there might be danger she avoided him scrupulously. 
She would not go down to Framlcy Court, though her not doing so was 
remurked by yourself. She would hardly go out about the place lest 
she should mect him. She was contented to put herself altogether in the 
background till he should have pleased to Ieave the place. But he—he 
came to her here, and insisted on seeing her. Hv found her when I was out, 
and declared himnelf determined to speak to her, What was she to do? 
She did try to exape, but he stepped her at the door. Was it her fault 
that be made her an offer?” 

“My dear, no oye has said bo.” 

“Yen, but you do say so when you tell me that young ladies should 
not give play to their aflections withont permission. Ie persisted in 
saying to her, here, all that it pleased him, though she implored him to 
be silent. 1 cannot tell the words she used but she did implore him.” 

“I donot doubt that she behaved well.” 

“But bhe—he perninted, and begred her to accept his hand. She 
refused him then, Lady Lufton—not os some girls do, with a mock reserve, 
not intending to be tukea at their words—but steadily, and, God forgive 
her, untruly. Knowing what your feelings would be, ond knowing what 
the world would ray, she declared to Lim that he was indifferent to her. 
‘What more could she do in your behalf?" Aud then Mrs. Robarts paused. 

“1 shall wait till you have done, Fanny.” 

“You spoke of girls giving loose to their affections. She did not do 
so. She went about her work exactly as she had done before. She did 
not even speak to me of what had passed—not then, at least. She deter- 
anined that it should all be as though it bad never been. She had learned. 
to love your son; but that was her misfortune aud she would get over it 
an phe might. Tidings come to us here that he was engaged, or about to 
enguge himself, to Miss Grantly.” 

“« Those tidings were untrae.” 

“ Yes, we know that now; but she did not know it then. Of course 
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ahe could not but suffer; but she suffered within herself" Mra, Robarta, 
as che said this, remembered the pony-carriage and how Puck had been 
beaten. ‘She made no complaint that he had ill-treated her—not even 
to herself. Sho had thought it right to reject his offer; and there, as far 
ae he was concerned, was to be an end of it.” 

“ That would be a matter of course, I should suppose.” 

“But it was not a matter of course, Lady Lufton. Le returned from 
London to Framley on purpose to repeat his offer. He sent for her 
brother ——- You talk of a young lady waiting for her friends’ approval, 
In this matter who would be Lucy’s friends?” 

“You and Mr. Robarts of course.” 

“Exactly; her ouly iriends. Well, Lord Lufton sent for Mork and 
repeated his offer to him. Mind you, Mark hud never heard 4 word of 
this before, and you may guess whether or no he was surprised. Lord 
Lafton repeated his offer in the most formal mazmer and claimed permis- 
sion to weg Lucy. She refused to neo him. She has never seen him since 
that day when, in opposition to all her efforts, he made his way into this 
room. Mark,—as 1 think very properly,—would have allowed Lord Lufton 
te come up here. Luoking at both their ages and position he could have 
had no right to forbid it. But Lucy positively refused to sce your son, 
aud sent him a menage instead, of tho purport of which you are now 
aware—that she would never accept him unless ahe did so at your request.” 

“It was a very proper message.” 

“J say nothing about that, Had she accepted him I would not have 
blamed her :—and 50 I told her, Lady Lufton.” 

‘+I counct understand your saying that, Fanny.” 

“Well; I did say so. I don’t want to argue now about myseli,—whether 
I was right or wrong, but 1 did suy so. Whatever sanction I could give 
she would have bad. But she aguin chose to sacrifice herself, although I 
believe she regurds him with a true a love ox ever a girl felt for a mun. 
Upon my word I don’t know that she is right. Those considerations for 
the world may perhaps be curried too fur.” 

“I think that she was perfectly right.” 

“Very well, Lady Lufton; 1 cun understand that. But after such 
sacrifice on her part—u sacrifice made entirely to you—how cau you talk 
of ‘not blaming her?’ Is that the language in which you speak of those 
whose conduct froin first to last Las been supurlatively excellent? If she 
is open to blame at all, it ix4,—it is——” 

But here Mrs. Robarts stopped hervelf. In defending her sinter she 
had worked herself almost into a pasion; but such a state of feeling was 
not customary to her, and now that she had spoken her mind she aank 
suddenly into silence. 

* Tt socins to me, Fanny, that you almost regret Miss Robarts’ decision,” 
mid Lady Lufton. 

“My wish in this matter is for her happiness, and I regret anything 
that may mar it.” 
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You think nothmg then of our welfire, and yet Ido not Lnow to whom. 
I might have looked for hearty ftzendship and for sympathy im difficulties, 
af not to you?” 

Poor Mrs Robmts wis almost upnt by this A {cw months ago, 
before Lney s aiisval, she would have declared that the mtcrests of Lady 
Lufton’s {umtly would have been paramount with her, efter and next to 
those of her own husband And cvcn now, 3¢ seemcd to argue 40 biach an. 
ingratitude on her part—this accusation that she was mdificrent to them ! 
From her childhood upwards she had revered and Jovcd Lady Lufton, 
and for cars had taught hersclf to regard her asan epitome of al thit was 
food and gracious in womim Luly Luftons theories of life had been 
«cecpted hy her asthe might theor.s, wd those whom Lady Lufton had lhed 
abe had liked = But now at seemed that all these ideas which it had taken 
a hfe to build up were to be thiown to the ground, bcewuse she was bound to 
defond 4 ust: m-law whom she had only known for the list exght months 
It was not thit she r¢gictted a word that she hid spohcn on Lucy's belt 
Chance hid thiown ba and Lucy together, wd, as Lucy was her aster, 
she should reccive from her + saster 4 ticztzncut ~=But she did not the less 
fil how te:zible would he the ciluct of any disseverance fom Lady Lufton 

“O Lidy Lufton,” she sad, “do not say thi” 

“But, Panny, dear, I must speck a» I find = ‘Ycu wore talking about, 
clouds just now, md do yon think thit all this 13 not o cloud in my shy 
Ludovic tells me that he 1s atti Led to Miss Rob nts, and you tell mc that 
she 19 attached to him, und I un eillcd upon to deade titween them 
Haz very act obliges me to do so” 

“Dow Lady Lufton,” sud Mas Rebuts, springing fiom her seat It 
memcd to ha at the momcnt as though thc whole difficulty wae to be 
solved by an act of gi we on the prt of he: old fiend. 

“And yct I cimnot approve of such a mazngc,” b1 d Lady Lufton. 

Mra Robats rctwnd to her sat, saying nothmg futher. 

‘Ts not that a cloud on onc’s horizon?” continued her ladyslup “Do 
you think that I can be basking im the sunshine while I have such a weight 
upon my he utas that Ludovic will soon be home, but instead of loohing 
to his retun with pleamun I dread at I would prcfir that he should 
remun in Norway I would wish that he should stay away for months, 
And, Fanny, it 16 a griat add:tion to my misfortune to fee] that you do not 
sympathize with mc” 

Having «aid this, an o slow, sorrowful, and severe tone, Lady Lufton 
got up and took her departure Ot course Mrs Robarts did not let her 
go without aswmiing her that she did sympathize with her,—did love her 
as ahe ever had loved her. But wounds cimnot be cured as cusily as 
thy may be inflicted, and Lady Lufton went her way with much real 
sorrow at her heart She was ,20ud and masterful, fond of her own way, 
and much too carcful of the worldly dignitiea to which her Jot had called 
her: but she was a woman who could cause no sorrow to those she loved 
without deep sorrow to heraelf 

‘YOL. ut—No. 14, 8. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
Touowine PitToH. 


Tx these hot midsummer days, the end of June and the beginning of 
daly, Mr. Sowerby had but an uneasy time of it. At his sister'a instance, 
“he had hurricd up to London, and there had remained for daya in atten~ 
dance on the lawyers, Te had to sco new lawyers, Miss Dunstable's men 
of business, quiet old cautious gentlenien whose place of business was in 
8 dark ally behind the Bank, Mewra. Slow and Bideawhile by name, who 
had no seruple in detnining him for hours while they or their clerks talked 
to him about anything or about nothing. It wan of vital consequence to Mr. 
Sowerby that this business of his should be settled without delay, and yet 
these mon, to whose care this acttling was now confided, went on ax though 
law processes were a sunpy bank on which it delighted meh to bask easily. 
And then, too, he had to go more than once to South Audley Street, which 
was a worse infliction; for the nen in South Audley Street wore lesa civil 
now than had been their wont. It was well understood there that Mr. 
Sowerby was no longer a client of the duke's, hut his opponent; no longer 
‘his nominee and dependant, but his enemy in the county. “ Chaldicotes,” 
as old Mr. Gumption remarked to young Mr. Gugehce; “ Chaldicotes, 
Gagebec, is 2 cooked goose, as far as Sowerby ia concerned. And what 
difference could it make to him whether the duke is to own it or Migs 
Dunstable. For my part I cannot understand how a gentleman like 
Sowerby can like to sce his property go into the hands of a gallipot wench 
whose money still emells of bad druw And nothing can he more 
ungrateful,” he said, “than Sowerby's conduct, He has held the county 
for five-and-twenty years without expense; and now that the time for pay- 
ment has come, he begrudges the price.” He called it no better than 
cheating, he did not—he, Mr. Gumption. According to his ideas Sowerby 
was attempting to cheat the duke. It may be imagined, therefore, that 
Mr. Sowerby did not feel any very great delight in attending at Sonth 
Audley Street, 

And then rumour was spread about among all the bill-discounting 
leeches that blood was once more to be sucked from the Sowerby carcase. 
‘The rich Mies Dunstable hed taken up his affairs; so much as that became 
known in the parlicus of the Goat and Compasses. Tom Tozer's brother 
declared that she and Sowerby were going to make a match of it, and that 
any ecrap of paper with Sowerhy’s name on it would become worth its 
weight in bank-notes; but Tom Tozer himself/—Tom, who was the real hero 
of the family—pooh-poolied at this, screwing up his nose, and alluding in 
mest contemptuous terms to his brother's softnes. He knew better—as. 
was indeed the fact. Mis Dunstable was buying up the squire, and by 
jingo she should buy them up—them, the Tozers, aa well as others! 
They knew their value, the Tozera did;—whereupon they became more 
than ordinarily active. 
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From them and ail their brethren Mr. Sowerby at this time endes- 
voured to keep his distance, but his endeavours were not altogether 
effectual, Whenever he could escape for a day or two from the lawyers 
ho ran down to Chaldicotes; but Tom Tozer in his perseverance followed 
him there, and boldly sent in his name by the servant at the front-door. 

“ Mr. Sowerby is not just at home at the present moment,” said the 
well-trained domestic. 

“ Tl wait about then,” said Tom, scating himself on an heraldic stone 
griffin which flanked the big stone steps before the house. And in this 
way Mr. Tozer gained his purpose. Sowerby was still contesting the 
county, and it behoved him not to let hia encnties say that he was hiding 
himself. It had been @ part of hin bargain with Mina Dunstable that he 
ehould contest the county. She bad taken it into her head that the duke 
had behaved badly, and she had resolved that he should he made to pay 
for it, “The duke,” she said, “had meddled long enongh ;” she would now 
see whother the Chaldicotes interest would not snflice of itself to return a 
member for the county, even in opposition to the duke. Mr. Sowerby 
himself waa eo harassed at the time, that he would have given way on 
this point if he had had the power; but Miss Dunstable was determined, 
and he was obliged to yield to her. In this manner Mr. Tom Tozer suc- 
eceded and did make hia way into Mr. Sowerby’s presence—of which 
intresion one effect was the following lJettur from Mr. Sowerby to his 
friend Mark Robarts :— 


“ My pzan Ronarrs,— “ Chaldicotes, July, 1835— 

“T ase so horasecd at tho preeent moment by an infinity of troubles of my own that 
{Lam almost eollous to thuse of other people. They say that proxperity makes 5 
man eclfish. I have never tried that, but I am quite sure that adversity docs so. 
Nevertheless I am anxious sbout thove billa of yours ’’—— 


“ Bills of fninc !” said Robarts to himself, as he walked up and down 


the ahrabbery path at the parsonage, reading this letter. This happened a 
dny or two alter his visit 1o the lawyer at Barchester. 


 —~ and would rejoice proatly if I thought that I could save you from sny farther 
aunoyanee about them. That kite, Tum Tozer, has just been with me, ani insists 
that both of them shall bo paid. He knuws—no ono bettur—that no consideration 
waa given for the latter. Bat ho kuows also that the dealing was not with him, 
nor oven with his brother, and he will he prepared to swear ‘that he gave valne for 
both, Hoe would swear anything for tive hundred pounds—or for half the money, for 
that matter, I do not think that the fathor of mischief ever lot loose upon the world a 
grentor ruscal than ‘Tom Tosor. 

Tio declares that nothing shall induce him to take ome shilling Ices than the whole 
gum of nine hundred pounds. He has heen bronght to this by hearing that my debts 
are about to be paid. Heaven help me! The meaning of that ia that these wretched 
acres, which are now mortgaged to one milliounaire, are to change hands and be mort- 
geged to another instead. ‘By this exchange I may possibly obtain the bunefit of 
having a house to live in for the next twolve months, but no other. Toner, however, is 
altogether wrong in his scent; and tho worst of it is that his malice will fall on you 
tather than on me. 

* What I want you to do is this: Me Det ee ee 

z 
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‘Thongh I sell the last sorry jade of a ho I hic I vill moko up fifty, and 1 know 
you can, at any 1ete, do as much as thas ‘Then ¢v yon accept # hill, conjomtly with 
me, for eight hundied It shail be done in Foricst s prcseace, and handcd to lum, 
and you shall secerve bach the two old bills mto you own hands at the same time 
‘This new bill should be timed to sum nmety dvs, and I will move heaven and oaith 
during that time to have it mefnded in the geucial schcdulo of my debts which are to 
be socured on the Ch uld:cotes property ” 


The meamng of which was that Mise Dunstable was to be cozened into 
paying the money undcr an idea that it was pait of the sum covered by 
the custing maatg ie 

“What you wad the oth dey +t Barchesten, as to news? executiny another lil), 
1s very well atiegards fatme tranvactons ‘Nothmg can be wise: than such 9 1¢%0lu- 
fon = But st would be folly—worse than folly—if you weic to allow you fumtme to 
be sercd when the mins of pacventm,, st 5 ready to som hand By levying the 
now bill im Losrest s hands yon may be sinc thit yon sue safe fom the cliws ot such 
‘birds of prey as thee Tose, Tren ut I evmot git it «ttld when tho thiee months 
aie over, Tontest will enable you to make my wranguncnt that may be most con- 
vament 

“Lon Ticaven's sake my dear fillow, do not icfax this You can hudly conceive 
how at wei,,he wy on m0, this fer that baihffs should male then % ty mto yom watc's 
drawing-room I Lnow vou thmh 2] of me and J do not wonder tit But you would 
bo loss inclined to do <0 af you huow how teuably Tava peonbod § Pray let me hear 
thas you wall do as I counsel you 

“Yous almays fauthfally, 


‘N Sowiris ” 
Tn answer to which the parson wrote a very shout seply — 
“My prax Sowrnn — “Tramley, July, 185- 
“T weiun o1gn no more bills on any comsdci ition 
* Yours truly, 


“Marx Rosaria” 


And then having waitten this, and haymg shown it to Is wifi, he re- 
turned to the shrubbery walk and paccd it up und down, looking cyery 
now and then to soweiby’s Kttcr os be thought ovar all the past cncum- 
stances of Jus friendship with thit gentleman 

That the man who had wittcn this letter should be his friend-—that 
very fact was a dugiacc to lum Sowerby 90 well know himaclf ind his 
own reputation, that he did not dae to suppox that his own word would 
‘be taken for anything,—not cvcn whin tho thmg promuecd was an act of 
the commoncst honesty ‘‘ The old hulls shall be grven back into your own 
hands," he had declmcd with encrgy, knowing that hw frend and coire- ‘ 
spondent would not ficl humacif sccure against further frand under any 
Jews stringent guarantee This gentleman, this county member, the owner 
of Chaldicotes, with whom Mark Robart. had been so antious to be on 
terms of intimacy, bad now come fo such a phaso of hfe that he had given 
over speaking of himself as an honest man He had become so used to 
suspicion that he argued of it as of a thing of course He knew that no one 
could trust ether his spoken or lis written word, and he was content to 
speak and to wi'te without attempt to hide thus conviction, 
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And this was the man whom he had been so glad to call his friend; 
for whore sake he had been willing to quarrel with Lady Lufton, and st 
‘whose instance he had unconsciously abandoned so many of the beat 
resolutions of Lis life. Ie looked back now, as he walked there slowly, still 
holding the letter in his hand, to the day when he had stopped at the 
school-house and written his letter to Mr. Sowerby, promising to join the 
party at Chaldicotes. He had been so eager then to have his own way, 
that he would not permit himsclf to go home and talk the matter over 
with his wife. He thought also of the manner in which he had been 
tempted to the house of the Duke of Omnium, and the conviction on his 
imind at the time that his giving way to that temptation would surely 
bring him to evil. And then he remembered the erening in Sowerby’s 
‘bedroom, when the bill had been brought out, and he had allowed himself 
to be persuaded to put his name upon it ;—not because he was willing in 
this way to assist his friend, but because he was wnable to refurc. He had 
lacked the courage to say, “ No,” though he knew at the time how grow 
was the error which le was committing. He had Incked the courage to 
say, “No,” and hence had come upon him and on his houschold all this 
anisery and caure for bitter repentance. 

I have written much of clergymen, but in doing so I have endeavoured 
to portray them as they bear on our social life rather than to describe 
the mode and woking of their professional enrecrs. Had I done the 
Jatter I could hardly have steered clear of subjects on which it has not 
een my intention to pronounce an opinion, and I should cither have 
Jaden my fiction with sermons or I should have degraded my sermons into 
fiction. Therefore I huve said but little in my narrative of this man's 
feelings or doings as a clergyman. 

Tut I must protest against it. being on this account considered that 
Mr. Robarts was indifferent to the duties of his clerical position. He had 
‘been fond of pleasure anc Lad given way to temptation,—as is so 
customarily done by young men of aix-and-twenty, who are placed 
beyond control and who have means at command. Had he remained 
aso curate till that age, subject in all his movements to the eye of a 
superior, he would, we may say, have put his name to no bills, have 
ridden after no hounds, have secn nothing of the iniquities of Gatheram 
Castle, There are men of twenty-six os fit to stand alone as ever they will 
be-~-fit to be prime ministers, heads of schools, judges on the bench— 
almost fit to be bishops; but Mark Robarts had not been one of them. 
Ife had within him many aptitudes for good, but not the strengthened 
courage of a mon to act up to them. The stuff of which his man- 
hood was to be formed had been slow of growth, os it is with many 
mon; and, consequently, when temptation was offered to lim, he had 


But he deeply grieved over his own stumbling, and from time to time, 
as his periods of penitence came upon him, he resolved that he would 
once more put his shoulder to the wheel as became one whe fights upon 
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earth that battle for which he had pnt on his armour. Over and over 
again did he think of those words of Mr. Crawley, and now as he walked 
up and down the path, crumpling Mr. Sowerby’s letter in his hand, he 
thought of them again— It is a terrible falling off ; terrible in the fall, 
‘but doubly terrible throngh that difficulty of returning.” Yes; that iss 
difficulty which multiplies itself in a foarful ratio as one goes on pleasantly 
running down the path—-whitherword? Had it come to that with him 
that he could not return—that he could never again hold up his head with 
safe conscience as the pastor of his parish! It was Sowerby who had 
led him into this misery, who had brought on him thia ruin? But then 
had not Sowerby paid him? Lad not that stall which he now held in 
Barchester been Sowerhy'a gift? He was a poor man now—a distressed, 
poverty-stricken man; but nevertheless he wished with all his heart 
that he had never become a sharer in the good things of the Barcheter 
chapter, 

“7 shall resign the stall,” he said to his wife that night. “I think 
I may say that 1 have made up my mind as to that.” 

“But, Mark, will not people say that it is odd?” 

“Teannot help it—they must say it. Fonny, I fear that we shall 
have to bear the saying of ha:der words than thut.” 

“ Nobody can ever say that you have done anything that is unjust or 
dishonorable. If there are such men a» Mr. Sowerby-——” 

“The blackness of his fault will not excuse mince.” And then again 
he eat silent, hiding his eyes, while his wife, sitting by him, held his 
hand, 

“Don't make yourself wretched, Mark. Matters will ull come right 
yet. It cannot be that the loss of a few hundred pounds should ruin 

on.” 
" “Tt is not the money—it in not the money !” 

«But you have donc nothing wrong, Mark.” 

“How am I to go into the church, and take my place before them 
all, when every one will know that bailiffs are in the house?" And then, 
dropping his head on to the table, he sobbed aloud. 

Mark Eobarts’ mistake had been mainly thia—he had thought to 
touch pitch and not to be defiled. IIe, looking out from his pleasant 
parsonage into the pleasaut upper ranks of the world around him, had 
seen that men and things in thoue quarters were very engaging. His own 
parsonage, with his sweet wife, were exceedingly dear to him, aud Lady 
Larfton’s affectionate friendship had its value; but were not these things 
rather dull for one who had lived in the best sets at Harrow and Oxford; 
— unless, indeed, he conld supplement them with some occasional 
bursts of more lively life? Cakes and ale were as pleasant to his palate 
as to the palates of those with whom he had formerly lived at college. 
He had the eame eyo to look at a horse, and the aame heart to make him 
gO scroms a country, as they. And then, too, he found thet men liked 
‘him,—men and women also; men and women who were high in worldly 
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atanding. Tis am’s ears were tickled, and he learned to fancy that he 
‘was intended by nature for the society of high people. It seemed aa 
though he were following his appointed course in meeting men and women 
of the world at the houses of the fashionable and the rich. He wan not 
the first clergyman that had so lived and bad so prospered. Yes, clergy- 
men had so lived, and had done their duties in their sphcre of life 
altogether to the satisfaction of their countrymen—and of their sovereigns. 
Thus Mark Robarta had determined that he would touch pitch, and 
escape defilement if that were possible. With what result those who have 
read eo far will have perceived. 

Late on the following afternoon who should drive up to the parsonage 
door but Mr. Forrest, the bank manager from Barchester—Mr. Forrest, 
to whom Sowerby had always pointed as the Veus ex machind who, if 
duly invoked, could relieve them all from their present troubles, and 
dismiss the whole Tozer fumily—not howling into the wilderncas, as ouc 

would have wished to do with that brood of Tozers, but so gorged with 
prey that from them no further annoyance need be dreaded? All this 
Mr. Forrest could do; nay, more, mont willingly would do! Ouly let 
Mark Tobarts put himself into the banker's hand, and blandly sign what 
documents the banker might desire. 

“This ia a very unpleasant affair,” said Mr. Forreat a4 noon on they 
were closeted together in Mark's bookroom. In answer to which obscrva- 
tion the parson acknowledged that it wax a very unpleasant affnir. 

“Mr, Sowerby bas managed to pat you into the hands of about 
the worst vct of rogucs now existing, in their Jine of business, in 
London.” 

“So I supposed; Curling told mo the same.” Curling was the Bar- 
chester attorney whose aid he bod lately invoked. 

“ Curling has threatened them that he will expose their whole trade ; 
‘but one of them who was down here, o man named Tozer, replicd, that 
you bad much more to lose by exposure than he had. He went further and 
declared that he would defy any jury in England to refuse him his money. 
He swore that he discounted both bills in the regular way of business: and, 
though this ia of course false, I fvar that it will be impomsible to prove it 
6o. Ie well knows that you are a clergyman, and that, therefore, he has 
@ stronger huld on you than on uther inen.” 

“The disgrace shall fall on Sowerby,” said Robarts, hardly actuated 
at the moment by any strong fueling of Christian forgiveness. 

“1 fear, Mr. Robarts, that he ie somewhat in tho condition of the 
Tozers. He will not {cel it as you will do.” 

“I must bear it, Mr. Forrest, as best J may.” 

“Will you allow me, Mr. Robarts, to give you my advice. Perhaps 
T ought to apologize for intrnding it upon you; but as the bills have been 
Presented and dishonoured across my counter, I have, of necessity, become 
acquainted with the circumstances.” 

“1 am sure I am very much obliged to you,” said Mark. 
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“You must pay this money, or, at any rate, the most considerable 
portion of it;—the whole of it, indecd, with such deduction as a lawyer 
may be able to induce these hawks to make on the sight of the ready 
money. Perhaps 7501, or 8002. may eee you clear of the whole affair.” 

«But I have not a quarter of that sum lying by me.” 

“No, I suppose not; but what I would recommend is this: that you 
should borrow the money from the bank, on your own responsibility,—~with 
the joint security of some friend who may be willing to assist you with his 
name. Lord Lufton probably would do it.” 

“No, Mr. Forrest-——" 

“ Listen to me first, before you make up your mind. If yon took this 
atep, of course you would do so with the fixed intention of paying the 
money yourself,—without any further reliance on Sowerby or on any ono 
else,” 

“TY chall not rely on Mr. Sowerby again ; you may be sure of that.” 

“What I mean is that you mmat teach yourslf to recognize the debt 
as your own. If you can do that, with your income you can surely pay 
it, with interest, in two yearn. If Lord Lufton will assist you with his 
name I will so arrange the bills that the paymenta shall be made to fall 
equally over that period. In that way the world will know nothing about 
it, and in two years’ time you will once more be a free man. Many men, 
Mr. Rubarts, have bonght their experience much dearer than that, I can 
assure you.” 

“Mr. Forrest, it ia quite out of the question.” 

You mean that Lord Lufton will not give you his name.” 

“I certainly shall not ask him, Lut that is not all. 1n the first place 
say income will not be what you think it, for I shall probably give up the 
prebend at Rarchester.” 

“Give up the prebend ! give up six hundred a yonr!" 

“ And, beyond this, I think I may say that nothing xhall tempt me to 
put my name to another bill. Ihave learned a leason which I hope I may 
never forget.” * 

“ Then what do you intend to do?” 

“ Nothing 1” 

“Then those men will sell every stick of furniture about the place. 
They know that your property here is cnough to secure all that they 
claim.” 

“Tf they have the power, they must acll it.” . 

‘ And all the world will know the facts.” 

“So it must be. Of the faults which a man commits he must bear 
the punishment. If it were only myself!” 

“ That's where it is, Mr. Robarta. Think what your wife will have to 
suffer in going through much misery as that! You had better take my 
advice. Lord Lufton, I am sure——” 

But the very name of Lord Lufton, his sister's lover, again gave him 
courage. He thought, too, of the accusations which Lord Lufton had 
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brought egamst him on that mght when he had come to lim im the 
coffee-room of the hotel, and he felt that 1¢ was unposuble thet he should 
apply to him for such mad It would be better to tell all to Lady Lufton! 
‘That she would rebeve him, let the cost to herself be what st might, he 
was very sure Only this —that m looking to her for asmstance he 
would be forced to bite the dust in very deed 

“Thank you, Mr Forrest, but I have made up my mnd Do not 
tlunk that I im the less obliged to you dor your disintcrested kindness, — 
for I know that 1t 13 disinterested , but this I think I may confidently say, 
that not evcn to avert 60 ternble a calamity will J again put my name to 
any bill [ven af you could take my own promuse to pay without the 
addition of uny sccond nme, I would not doit * 

There was nothing for Mi Foncst to do under such cucumstances 
but simply to drive bach to Barchoster Je hid done the best for the 
young clrgymyn according to his livhts, and perhaps, in a worldly view, 
his advice had not xen bid But Muh dicaded the very name cf a bill 
He was as a deg that bid buenternbly scorched, nd nothing should agam 
induce hum to go ncar the fire 

“Was uot that the man from the bink ?” sud T'unny, comung into the 
room when the sound of the whecls hd dd way 

«Tes, Mr Toncst ’ 

“Wall, dewest?” 

“We must prepare ourselves for the worst” 

“You wall not sign any more prpers, ch, Marl.?” 

No, [have just now poutively rcinsd to do 60” 

“Then Lom bev anytlan, But, de uct, dc west Mark, will jon not 
Jct me tall Lidy Luton?” 

Lit them Jooh at the matta in any way thc punsiment was very 
hat). 
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Ghinese Police. 


“ Tue mandarin,” says a time-honoured maxim of Chinese jurisprudence, 
‘3s the father and mother of tho people.” Such is the theory on which a 
paternal government undertaker the well-being of that rather numerous 
family of 360,000,000, whose capital our troops have occupied, and whose 
emperor we have scured from his palace. A beautiful idea of watchful 
heed and parental affection is embodied in that theory-—as in most thcories. 
But alas! for China; she, above all empires, may apply to herself the 
words of the Latin poct: she sees the better path, and not only aces, 
but bestows on it the chilly approval of her cool, moonshiny intellect— 
and then chooses the worse, The mandarin, for many u long and weary 
year, has been but an unjust stepmother, greedy as Ilarpagon, double- 
faced o8 Janus. Yet we cannot deny that the organization of what we 
now behold in the very rottenness of its decay, was excellent after its 
kind. The machine is rusted and obsolete; corruption and violence have 
nearly destroyed it; the capture of Pekin has possibly given it the coup 
de grave; but its inventor meant well and kindly when he planned it, and 
he was no dullard in his generation. 

As usual, the sovereign of the Central Land is declared to be the 
fountain of justice; and the aim of those old lawgivers who shaped the 
constitution of Kathny was to render the emperor actually, not nominally 
alone, the first magistrate of his realm. Some Chinese statesmen, expe- 
cially under the native dynastica of Ilan, of Song, and of Ming, when 
mind and speech were freer, were equal in capacity to Sully or Colbert, 
and they laboured, not unsuccessfully, to make the emperor the apex of 
the literary pyramid, the chief of the working bees, rather than the 
crowned drone so common in Eastern countrics. Accordingly, even now, 
the Majesty of China has ao sinecure; there are not only papers to sign, 
but memorials to read, boards to preside over, and an immense corre- 
spondence to attend to, for without the monarch's personal supervision 
the whole mechaniam must receive a check. Independent of the Mini«- 
tries of War and Finance, the Board of Works, the Tribunal of Rites, 
and the inrpection of civil officers, the empvior is bound to pay particular 
attention to the Court of Censors and the Prefecture of Police, the Court 
of Appeal, and the Court of Criminal Justice, all of which have their seat 
at Pekin, under the august supervision of the sovereign himself. More- 
over, large and populous as China may be, and great as are the powers 
veuted in the viceroys and governors, the sword of justice msy rightfully 
be unshesthed by no meaner band than the supreme ruler's, and every 
death-warrant must receive the signature of the vermilion pencil before 
the headsman can complete the sentence of the judge. 
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Nothing can, at first aight, seem more far than the judsoual system of 
Cluna im ermmunal matters, or more conmderate than the system of checks 
which have been provided agaist error or malgnity, A pnaoner 
suspected of some grave offence, such as murder o: treason, 1: first 
brought before the sanyo, or mayor of lis village, an unpaid official, 
elected by the suffiages of lus fillow-mtazens, and answering to the cot- 
walls and patcla of India ~=Should the circumstances of the case appear to 
warrant euch a step, the village mayor sends up the accused to a Ingha 
court, that of a sumple magistrate of the lettmed class, who has 20 powcr 
to punish, but may acquit if he tlunks proper, and who in fact discharges 
the affice of a grand jury in deciding on the evidence bhould a true bill 
be found by this crystal-buttoncd Minos, the owusd makes bis nett 
appearance Lufore no liss a personage than the ngan-taha-tee, or chstrict 
inspector of erumca ‘Lhusofficr xts as president of the tribunal, asasted 
by a bench of judges, and the prosecution 1s conducted sometimes by the 
relatives of the inured person, amctimes by 4 public prosecutor, who is 
appointcd in case the complamants should prove incompctent, fiom infiz- 
mity o: ignorance, to conduct the charge m @ proj.r manner Thu 
public prosxcutor 1s not a permanent functronary, hut an improviscd 
attornty-general, choscn from among the numcroos infimor mandarins 
who hang about the tnbunal., and who constitute a species of ba = In 
the same manner, should the accused be 4 person mcapable of doing 
Justice to lus own plea mm dcfencc, or mm mutigation of the penalty, the 
court may appoint him an advocate, wicited alo from the ranks of the 
graduates present, and both counsel are paid from the provincial treasury 
dhould a verdict of guilty result, the prisoner may appcal to the viceroy 
for a new hearing, and im this cax the great sotz ip will himself be the 
presidcat of the new court, the inspector and judges sitting along with 
dum, and unsnumity beng requzed, as in an Englh yury Should the 
verdict of guilty be confimed, the culprit has not yet evhansted hia 
chances of cxape. He 1s permitted to addiess a petition to the Grand 
Court of Appeal, otherwise called the Supreme Tribunal, at Pchm = At 
the cost of the province where he dwells, he may be transported to the 
capital, tid anow, vutually for the fifth time, and, xf agam condemned, 
he has a last appeal—to the empeior in person, That sovervign, abusted 
by hie Council ot Censors, callud Toochayaen, 1s bound to examine into 
the evidence, and if he confirma the verdict, the fatal red letters are 
traced on the paper, and the Them of China clams her sx-tmes- 
oonvieted prey. 

Such a system—no complieated, dehberste, and cantious—argues an 
extreme aversion to spill blood im the name of law, and such, mdeed, 1s 
the theoretical legislation of China, based on the utmost avowed respect for 
the sanctity of human hfe But im practice thw plan, however wise and 
‘well-meant, was soon much modhfied. It was meant to save mnooent ves, 
to ensure the mftang of evidence, and to keep the white robe of Justice 
‘unspotted by one drop of guiltless blood. This end, while the system was 
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_ fairly worked out, was probably attained in many instances. But, as we 
may easily suppose, it was not only the victim of mistake or malice who 
claimed the benefit of so much delay, and so many loopholes of oacape. 
Red-handed raffisns, and villains whose guilt, though less patent, was 
still matter of conviction to all concerned in the case, were transferred 
from court to court, trusting to break prison, to elude or bribe their 
guards, to obtain immunity by some caprice of the authorities, or, perhaps, 
to share in the amnesty which the accession of a new prince, or some 
wach extraordinary event, might call forth. In any case, life was weet, 
and a reprieve worth having, even if nothing came of it; and a desperate 
offender may often have chuckled at the trouble he gave to the successive 
relaya of judges, gaolera, guards, aud advocates, who were compelled to 
toil on his account. 

To check this, the practice sprang up of increnaing the punishment of 
snch offenders as had voluntarily cluimed every orden), and been repeatedly 
pronounced guilty. ‘The culprit had his choice between simple decapita- 
tion in his native province, or a dewth of lingering agony at Pekin. But 
those who devised this Iegal searccrow knew little of human nature, of 
the wild hopea that prisoners, above all men, are apt to cherish as they 
‘brood over their condition with an instinctive egotimn, or of the peculiar 
callouaness of their own countrymen. At length it became patent that 
neither the cross nor the saw, neither the knife that cut the flesh from the 
bones by strips, nor the dismembering hatchet, nor the heated pincers, 
nor all that fire, and steel, and devilish cruelty could inflict upon a 
shrinking, quivering frame, were adequate to deter the wretch from trying 
unother throw for life and liberty. Then the old fundamental Inw began 
to be glozed away. It was discovered that there was such a thing in 
human enactments as the reductio ad absurdum; it was asrcrted that the 
right of ultimate appeal depended on the petition being endorsed by a 
sengor, on a writ of error being decreed by tho supreme court, on the 
emperor's decision after perosing the written evidence, &c. The spirit of 
all these quibbles plainly was to defeat the humane, though troublesome 
dictum of bygone jurists, that it was better to open a door of mercy for 
thousands of the guilty than to spill the blood of s single innocent person. 
The practice of the courts has fluctuated like the tides themselves, There 
have been ebbs of clemency, and flown of severity. A good bustling 
emperor, kind, active, and a busybody, such as two, at least, of the 
‘Tartar dynasty have been, has generally shown exemplary patience in 
hearing all cages of importance argued in his presence. A lazy or ovld- 
hearted sovereign has icf all to the discretion of the mandarins. But 
the law officers of the Chinese Crown have not stopped short at the 
affrmation that a culprit’s preyer must be backed by s great functionary 
of government to soquire the sterling stamp; they have found out that 
death-warrants in blank, signed by the vermilion pencil, are very conve-~ 
nient, and strictly constitutional. There are emperors who will not 
consent to part with their sign-manual for such a purposo, but every 
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purple-born one is not so scrupulous, and every now and then a Draco 
of @ mandarin is able to stuff his desk with crimson autographs that — 
give into his hands the lives and fortunes of all within his boundaries. 

Another discovery was made by these able commentators on the con- 
atitution of the Flowery Land. A nmundarin judge has not the power of 
the sword; that is certain: but he has the disposal of whip and stick; 
and when the whip ia a long knout-like thong of raw hide, and the stick 
is a seaxoned bamboo, Nero himself could hardly wish for more effective 
servants of the law. Moreover, the judge has the power of ordering the 
cangue for as long terms as he thinks fit, and os no nerves can endure 
the perpetual deprivation of sleep, death may Le inflicted in this terrible 
way without ruffling the tender epidermis of the imperial conscience. 
So, as we shall presently ace, the limitation of the mnandarin’s authority is 
often inore to the prisoncr’s detriment thon if the scimitar were a lawful 
award. 

Tn no large and rich a realm, among swarms of keen-witted and cove- 
tous folks, free from any restraints of religion to an extent unparalleled in 
any great community elsewhere, crimes must be common. There are 10 
trustworthy retorns on this head, or, if there are, they have never yet 
come to the knowledge of the Outer Barbarians; but we may safely con~ 
clude that the Central Land is not more virtuous than her neighbours. 
Tho Pekin and provincial Gazettes are not more perfect barometers of 
passing events, than the Mfercuries that were printed when the king's 
standard was ret up at Nottingham, or the meagre broadsheets for which 
Sir Roger L'Estrange corrected the proofi, They only tell, in fact, what 
the government wishes to become known. But, from other sources, a 
good deal of information reaches the European residents on the coust, they 
who have little to do except to hearken wonderingly to the distant roar 
and din going on in the vast sealed-up empire on whose fringe they live, 
Jike children listening to the mystic murmur of a sea-shell. Making all 
allowance for exaggeration, and Oriental looseness of description, we may 
form u fair idea of the present condition of the criminal population of the 
empire. Another source of information is afforded by the petty police 
tribunals of Canton, Shanghai, and the other ports where Europeans trade : 
the amount of small thefts is considerable, though scarcely so great as 
would be tho case in a place of equal size on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean; and inatances of violence are reniarkably few. Such seems to be 
the rule in China: the towna contain n due amonnt of tame cheaters, but 
the bold hectoring highwayman, the truculent sea-robber, must be sought 
clsewhere. All along the Blue and Yellow rivers are found retail 
‘Duccancers, who hawk at a trifling quarry and fatten on slender profits, 
These poor rogues do not aspire tu a chip of their own; they come 
paddling out of muddy crecks in the smallest of sampans, ill armed, ill 
elad, but plentifully smearod with fish-oil. If manfully confronted, they 
fly; if grappled by the crews of the fourth-class junks which they select 
‘As prizes, they slip like so many eels through the hands that grasp them, 
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and theh swimming makes amends for their lax conrage. Seldom do any 
very sinister results follow one of these attacks; if the fresh-water pirates 
prove victorious, they are mild conquerors, and only too eager to be on 
shore again with their booty of rice and corn, stray garments, odd frag- 
menta of chain, bits of brass and copper hastily ripped from the poop and 
cabins, and perhaps the glorious trophy of a few rattling strings of cash. 
The dollars and silver bara are generally too well hidden to be detected by 
gach hurried scarchers; food, rather than fortune, is the object of the 
foray; and, except in rare cases of remarkable temptation, no life is 
attempted, and no torture resorted to. With these amphibious petty 
Jarceny rogues the magistrate deals mildly, according to the traditions of 
Chinese justice. Three hundred strokes of the bamboo may be endured 
by the human frame. Four sleepless weeks in the “ cangue,” or bamboo 
pillory, may fail to madden a stolid, unimaginative Coolie. A few minor 
tortures need only be added to these two first-named inflictions, and the 
culprit is thought to have been most tenderly dealt with. Pilferers in a 
fair, or the streets of 2 town, are considered ns still more venial offenders. 
A vigorous bastinado, and a week of the pillory, ia the Iaw’s award in such 
trivial cases. Petty assaults are os leniently disposed of, but fire-raising is 
asin of deeper dye; and the malicions piercing of a neighbour's dyke, to 
Jet in a devastating flood, is punished with extreme rigour. Murder, aud 
treasonable practices, wholesale piracy, and armed brigandage, all cry 
aloud for death, more or less slow ond painfil; and parricide evokes the 
sterneat chastisements of the Chinese, as it once did of the Roman law. 
Forgery is less harshly viewed than with us; Orientals generally take a 
merciful view of those crimes which are wrought by pure cumning—those 
teathetic offences, os it were, which spill no blood, rifle no strong-box, and 
fire no roof. Accordingly, the astute fabricator of fulsc hoondecs, the 
talented imitator cf commercial signaturer, is pretty certain to meet 
with judges who can appreciate literary merit, even when it stoops to 
counterfeit invoices and sham promissory notes, And Chinese law has 
a very extraordinary principle, radically opposed to our European ethics, 
and which apportions light penalties to the high and erudite criminal, 
heavy and hard atonement for tho misdeeds of the poor untaught sinner. 
Kathay has s peculiar tenderness for Dives, especially for a Dives who 
loves his library, and pens o sonnet in the true classical style of the Han 
dynasty. The purLlind Astrea of Mongolian philosophy can afford to 
wink st the trespasses of powerful wrongdoers; they are beaten with few 
stripes; and that which in meaner men shall be esteemed heinous and 
horrible, shall in them be classed as a mere peccadillo that dollars can 
wash away. But there are other offenders ont of the pale of official sym- 
paride and these are the outlaws and the conspirators. The outlaws, or 
declared brigands, are in China « formidable fraternity. They are called, 
in the inland provinces where the pure court language is the orthodox 
atendard, by the name of Eouan-kouen, or desperado, Buton the borders 
of the empire, in Mantchooria, and on the cdge of Mongolian Tartary, the 
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Turkish words orolis and Aaiduck come into use; borrowed from the 
nomade tribes of the Tranaoxianian Steppe. All these words, Chinese or 
‘Turkish, denote a daring and avowed brigand, an open foe to law, a thing 
most hateful of all others to bureaucratic pedants like the formal man- 
darins, The kouan-kowen are not the most unpopular peraons in the 
Central Land: they are almired by women, praised by men, sung of in 
the rude ballads of the peasantry, and when they mingle im the crowd at 
a village festival they are regarded pretty much es the mountain bandit 
ia viewed by the rustica of Corsica and Sardinia. There have been 
Chinese Robin Hoods, and Mr. Bichard Turpin has worn 2 pigtail and 
satin boots, and quaffed corn brandy in the intervals of his professional 
duties, no doubt, and these hardy marauders are not seldom liberal of 
their ill-got wealth, and scatter among the lowly what they wrest from 
the moneyed world. These frechanded depredators, the kouan-kouen, 
@o not rely entirely on the popularity which their explaits and occasional 
gifts create for them among the indigent classes. They have confederates 
in the cities; their spies hannt the marketa and hang about the inns ; 
they have allies in the enemy’s camp, and pay handsomely for intelligence. 
Here, a police brigadier gives timely warning of an expedition against the 
band; there a aleck cashier notifies by writing that such and such bales, 
or so mach ready money, the property of his employers, will traverse a 
certain road or canal on a particular day. 

The kouap-kouen are bold as well as wily; often it happens that they 
have been honest, well-meaning folks in their time, goaded into ontlawry 
by some persecution on the part of the magistrates, stripped of their 
patrimony by a lawsuit, or plucked bare by Taiping or soldier. Many of 
them can show the scars of torments wrongly inflicted by some capricious 
pedant ; others have acen a son die in the cangue or under the lash for a 
light or imaginary fault; some have been members of o secret soviety, 
the Carbonari of China, and detection bes turned them into beasts of 
prey. Not every one can he a member of these predatory clubs: they 
teat their neophytes by a severe initistory penance, by hunger, and pain, 
and fatigue. A tremendous oath of obedience and fidelity in enforced by 
the certainty of dire vengeance on the false brother; and the Chinese 
avow that the fhith observed by these robbera towards cach other is 
remarkably evinced, even under tortures the most elaborate. To pre- 
serve the emperor's pence throughout the realm, the principal agents 
are the policemen attached to the tribunals small and great, and who 
are known by their red robes, their high black caps, and the official 
pheasant feather, surmounting their heads like a horn. A mere magis- 
trate will preside over a score of these picturesque alguazils, while the 
yaromn of a prefect or a criminal inspector contains fifty or more of 
armed constables, some of whom act as gaclers, others as headamen 
in case of need, while nesrly all have a happy knack of applying the 
atinging remedies dear to the Dogberries of Kathay. 

* ‘The villages never have = prison more imposing than s ruundhouse, 
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where culprits may be locked up whilo an escort is preparing; but all 
walled towns have their penitentiary, whore the wretched jail-birds are 
crowded together like cattle in a pen, where the scowling governor 
economizes on the meagre rations of rice, and where the horrora of Dante's 
Inferno are squeezed into pocket-compass. The Chincse, of all ranks, 
dread these prisona more than death iteelf. It is not that they are dons 
of misery, but that the confinement is irksome to poor Ching, who is used 
to travel, who ia by nature anything but the vegetable we deem him, and 
who has been in many a town, and ranged many a league of land and 
water. Ching has wonderful powera of endurance; ho can chirrup and 
sing quite blithely on short commons, can sleep in a corner, can be cooped 
up where elbow-room is scanty, fuod meagre, and oxygen scarce, and still 
keep his politenoss untarnished and his heart gay. He scldom dies with- 
out having seen the world; a Whittington in chequered cotlons and 
rattan helmet, off he goes to the wonderful Fochan, or Nankin, or Kioung- 
tchcou, to the city paved with gold and draped in ailk, and there he leads 
a life of work and want, of scheming, triumph, riot, failure, until he 
‘becomes a substantial burgess, or rots in a ditch, or rneakr home again 
from the husks and the swine-trough. 

There arc more pedlars, more charlatans, more slippery adventurers 
in China than anywhere clse; Sam Slick nnd Gil Blas are ulmost institu- 
tions of the Flowery Land, and Fortune’s wheel sping merrily among 
those smooth-tongued, hard-headed millions, But hunger on compulsion, 
narrow Jodginga on compulsion, a vile shed, a bare yard, frowzy roga, 
foul straw, the close companionship of Jazars and ruffians, all upon com- 
pulsion, break down Ching’s clastic spirit. Welcome death! welcome the 
mauvais quart @heure on the wooden cross, with all its grim saccompani~ 
ments of butcherwork, hacking knives, and pendent flesh, and the living 
bones laid bare, like those of the Abyssinian ox which poor Bruce had. 
the ill luck to describe to an cightcenth-century audience. And the 
mandarins are not unwilling to indulge the captive’s preference for death 
over captivity. Long terms of incarceration do not suit the pocket of a 
country where so many must cat, and where so few are idle. Whena 
prisoner docs not avail himacif of the right of appeal, he scldom languishes 
long. But before decapitating the kovan-kouen, it is necessary to catch 
them. Tho mandarina are not negligent on this score; they know 
how needful it is in so populous & country to enforce the law, and to 
suppress those who defy it. Besides this, they have a peronal intorest 
involved; for the outlaws cherish un especial grodge against the lettered 
aristocracy, and never let slip an opportunity of pillaging the property of 
@ magistrate, of intercepting a tax-collector, or holding a captured man- 
darin to ransom. They cannot often strike o blow at their cautious foes, 
but he who molests one graduate disturbs the whole learned corporation, 
and must Jock to encounter the etings of the entire hive of alarmed pedants, 

The pheasant-plumed constabulary are quite capable of controlling 
mobs and arresting the emall fry of rascaldom, but they are mere mousirig 
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owls, quite unfit to hawk at such noble game as the kouan-konen. For 
this purpose, cither a band of braves must be hired at the expeure of tho 
provincial treasury, or the regular forces of government must be employed. 
Tho first plan is the most costly; the second is cheap, but entails an 
amount of correspondence and circumlocution worthy of the most civilized 
nations. A general in command of as district must be memorialized, the 
‘Wax Office at Pekin requires to be consulted, the Imperial Chancery takes 
timo for consideration, the inspector of crimes recapitulates, the Military 
Board rejoing, and the viceroy and prefect report progress, Many large 
and beautiful letters sre painted with careful brushes and perfumed ink, 
many clerks have to transcribe and abridge, before the imperial brief 
authorizes the civil officials to command the services of the crown troops. 
At length enough red tapo is spun, and the web of destiny begiua to close 
eround the outlaws, A fourth-closa mandarin usually commands the 
expedition. Although a civil magistrate, he goes forth armed and sounted; 
and under his orders are the two or more military mandarins who lead 
the soldiers, and who are also on horseback, with sword, and bow, and 
quiver, their men being on foot. Curiously enough, in spite of the eupe- 
rior valour of the Tartar division of the army, the mandarin are said to 
aclect Chiness troops for tlicec duties of police, fearing possibly lest the 
fiery Mantchoo warriors might be over-rash in advancing on the ignoble 
foc. Cavalry are scldom in request, owing to the nature of the ground. 
Of course, in n country so full of men and so bare of trecs, placcs of 
concealment are rarc. There are rugged mountain ranges, but these have 
occupants of their own, a8 in India, and it is acldum that robbera of 
Chinese race own @ hill fort. When they do, they ean generally afford to 
laugh at the mandarins, and unless the country people becoine their 
cnemica, they cannot eaxily be starved or surprised. But most of the 
konan-konen havo to take refuge among the huge swamps, natural fast- 
nesses which abound in almost every province, and where they ercct their 
miniature stockade of bamboo, build wattled buta, and dig deep trenches 
around the little camp, Only the fowlers and fishermen ever penetraic 
these tangled morasses, guarded by fever and futhowless quickesnds; and 
these poor men the kouan-koucn stand well with, paying liberally for 
provisions, salt, gunpowder, and news. 

Tho magistrates would never venture a force among the qnagmires 
without proper guidance. By threats and promises, by the exhibition of 
a little money and plenty of stick, they induce some of the fishers 
1o pilot the column through the labyrinth of mud and waters; and an 
imposing aspect dooa that column present. First march a company of 
voterans, with long-barrelled gingals, matches lighted, and ammunition in 
plenty. The guides are with these matchlockmen, yith their hands 
tied behind their backs, and a cord round each man’s ncck, as a deli- 
‘ate precautionary measure. Then comes the chief military mandarin, 
mounted, and armed like a Scythian, At his beck come swordsmen and 
sposrmen, all with shields nd helmet, hidcous with dragons end tigers of 
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fancy colours, very fearful to behold. The subsltern officers follow, 
galinutly heading the archers and rocket-men, the former of whom advance 
with their chort bows bent, and a barbed arrow fitted to the string. The 
civil mandarin rides next, sword in hand, followed by his own policemen, 
in pheamnt feathers and crimson serge, by » troop of impressed coolics, 
furnished with ropes, chains, fetters, and spare bambooa cnough to seoure 
a considerable amount of felons, and a band of music briags up the rear. 
But the gongs and fiates will not be wanted until the celebration of the 
victory, so the heroes advance without beat of drum or noisy clamour, 
twirling their wiry mnstachios, and vapouring bencath their breath of the 
deeds they are about to perform. Bunt when once fairly among the 
marshes, % change comes over these pigtailed Bobadils. They see spears 
through the rank grass and sedges; they huddle together like searod 
sheep nt the waving of the eauc-brake; when the wild fowl rise with 
clanging wing and harsh note, the sound ruggesta the war-ory of the 
kouan-konen. ‘The old adage is reversed, and it is the officer who takes 
every bush for a thief, and is pretty much of Lady Macduff’s opinion as to 
the chance that the knaves may hang up the honest men. Sometimes the 
outlaws are surprised, and fall an casy prey; often they get safe off; now 
and then they repalve the attack. But if they fight, and are beaten, 
strange sccues occur. IIours ure raid to be occupied in the conteat 
between two or three hundred soldicas and a score of highwaymen behind 
a bainboo rtockady. The civil mandarin, with chattering tecth and dignity 
broken down, cowers beneath his horse, and squeaks at every shot like 9 
wounded rabbit. The musicians throw away gong and cymbal, and run 
for their lives. The military mandatins rate and menace their men, urge 
them, drive them, abuse them, but never dream of leading them. It is 
not cary to get the poor privatcs to attack; they hang back, and duck at the 
shota of the enemy, and ratile their swoids and sbiclds, but decline to 
charge, while the matchlockmen lis down to take pot shots at tho brigands, 
and the rockets are Jet off pretty nnch at random, At Iast comes a crisis 
the powder of the robbers is exhausted, or the hard words of the mandarins 
are a worse annoyance than hostile bullets, and a rush is made, and a 
victury won. Not a bloodlozs victory; the kouan-kouen struggle hard, 
and sell their liberty dearly; but, at lnst, they arc killed or taken. We 
can fancy the triumph, the songs of victory, the barbaric dissonanco of all 
those bellowing gougs, strident horns, eibilunt flutes, blatant trumpets, 
ringing out the notes of victory. We can fancy the civil mandarin, once 
more on his horse, hectoring nobly over the feltered fue, shaking his « 
scimitar in their fxees, and uttering leonine roars of martial wrath. I have 
neen a series of pictures by a native artist, portraying the glorica of that 
homeward marchy some of the prisoners in bamboo cages, others tied to 
poles, and loaded with irons ; the robber chief, a man of great height and 
corpulence, with hands bound behind his back, dragned forward by a tow- 
rope, held by eight men, while as many more tagged at a restraining cord in 
‘the rear, cach puller having a naked sword in one hand, while the civil 
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mandamn caracoled beude, and branduwhed lus ssbre ovcr that detcated 
head ‘hon the passage through the strects of the bemghted aty, the 
tramphng, inquisitive crowd, the waving scarfs, the blazing mcense, the 
flowis atiewing the way, the triumphal arch covcred with lamps and 
azibhons, the fireworks crackling and sputtering, the gaudy lanterne flaring 
at every door upon the glad procession, and the ever-ready poet stepping 
up sunrhing to offir his neat ode, the nh of which 1s hardly dry = The 
ummedate effict of ao successful an cutcrprisc is to put a comfortable sum 
of mlver into the purse of the civil mandann, to gun fir the cuptam and 
subilterns moncy ox promotion, and for the soldiers 2 gratuity and double 
rations Everybody 1s complimented, flattered, pultcd with flowus, fed 
with sugar-plums, and enshimed 1m elegant veise and Gazette paragaphs 
But the poor captives have the thorns for then sharc, not the roses 
Beaten, cuffud, spit upon, assailed by every cowardly membca of the mob, 
they aie glid 10 find a risting-place in the gaol Next day, or puhips a 
day ox two lates, after the masistratcs have come to an end of fersts and 
fisttery, after lis excellency the vicroy has sent off by eatia couric. 
a fioung dupitch to Pchin—a despatch of which not only thc contcnts, 
‘but alvo the pipe, are couleur de. 10se—and when the }< pulace have becn 
rcgilcd with fireworks, bort res, and theatrical shows, the tual comcs on 
There 1s cridence enough azunst the crptives to conugn them to the 
scaffold, it they had a thousand vc. yiece But if i» an olyect to find out 
who were then decoy-duchs and acu mplicc4, what ac the ramafic tions 
of their society, whether any uch and syucca ble parsons me afhliatd, 
and so foith Usually, too, there we imdividuil cumes to be clemed 
up who was the 1¢u murdcrer of the packmn found dewd near tho 
pigod:, who was the traitor whose mformation kad to the abstr tion of 
such n collector's try muney, and whethe some ccnfiderate m the 
counting house of the Iu and Lider down Company prompted the too- 
enecessful onsliught upon the coffers ci that respectible associ tion 
There 1s o Jong and hud contest between the 1aval obstinacis of 
tormentora and culpnt, diys and 13,hts are consumcd m an interroga- 
tory where the talk 1 sll on onc side, fo the honan houcn dic and 
suffer mutcly, lke foxes, and take pride m thei stabboin cnduiince, Izke 
Indians at the stake All thit whips, and «ticks, md birmstone mitches 
can infhet, danghng on sron hr ohs, and swinging im amd an by a puce of 
whnpeoid artfully knottcd around each thumb, <emz suffocation m smoke, 
dislocations, loppings of cus and tocs, ac tc] m tmn, but rare ric the 
confesuona to be wiung out of the suffirer's sullen resolution The 
bindit usually “dics game,” and buhay, nokdy He is proud of his 
comuge and fidchty, he has no hope of hfe, wure he to be never eo 
gurulous Ie gives up the ghost, and nikes no @gn, cvcn to escape 
the cangue. This cangue ia the man picp of Mongoliun order, the 
stochs, pillory, and penitential cell of Kathiy Jt as meiely a cage of 
c1oss-bara, which are sometimes of bamboo, sometimes of 110n, sometames 
of heavy timber, The prisoner's body ss enclosed m thia cage, which 
o—s 
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reaches from his knees to his neck; his head and limbs are alone free, his 
hands being strapped to 9 bar. Now it is manifest that a criminal 
thua accoutred must be the prop and support of his own portable jail; 
@ captive Atlas, he carries about his own dungeon, and he cannot lic 
down to rest, but must pass whole days and nights on his fect, the poles 
attached to the cangue preventing him from lying down, while to the 
fiamework is fixed a placard inscribed with the wretch’s name, offence, 
and sentence. A cangue may weigh one hundred pounds, or only twenty, 
‘but in any case it is a dreadful punishment, kept on as it is for periods 
varying from six hours to six weeks. Imagine days and nights of cramp 
and sleeplessness, the harassing stings of musquitocs and other tormenting 
insects worrying the naked skin, and no hand to brush them away; the 
scorching wun, and no screcn; the chilly night, and no covering; weari- 
ness, dizzy brains, limba racked by dire futigue, fever, delirium, tho 
pressure of the hard yoke on the galled shoulders, the strangling collar, 
the agony of long want of alecp, the thirst, the shame! They often go 
nuad in the cangne, it ia said; they fall asleep on their fect, like horses, 
from rheer exhaustion; they perish, and are found dead in their cages, 
like so many neglected wild beasts in captivity. But the canguc is a 
favourite punishment with the judges. 

There are other marauders in China, who are less ceremoniously dealt 
with. All the larger mountain ranges have an aboriginal population, quite 
alien in tongue, manners, aspect, and blood, from the Chinese. The 
Lowas on the Burmese frontier, the Tchang-Colas in Quangsi province, 
are quite independent, and often troublesome. But the boldest and 
fiercest hill-men in China are the Miao-tae, who inhubit a luge chain of 
snow-capped heights that occupies nemly the centre of the ompire, the 
Nan-ling Mountains. Theso savage highlanders make regular descents 
upon the rich groiu-producing plains, and harors the three great roads 
which cross their difficult country. The Chinese have attempted to 
secure the passea by means of forts and garrisons ; they make pompous 
expeditions from time io time against the mountain tribes, and a few 
salted heads are now and then transmitted to Pckin for the emperor's 
inspection, and in proof of the invinciblc heroiam of his inunortal 
veterans. But the barbarians generally have the beat of it, and the 
‘best protection of the pluins is found to be the custom of paying their 
chiefs black~mail, under the specious title of a benevolence. 

The Taipings, too, as parricides, havo forfeited all right of appcal, 
and short shrift ia allowed them or their kindred when once in the 
clutch of justice. In spite of the foundling hospitals here and there 
attached to a convent of Bonzes or a pagoda, infanticide is the great 
distinctive crime of China, os of all Asia, from Lebanon to Corea, The 
light esteem in which women are held, their social degradation, the lack 
of profit in female labour, as compared to male, in a country where mon 
oe work of all kinds, combine to prompt crue! massacres of the innocents, 
But here the mandarin is meckness iteclf; the magistrate holds child- 
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killing to be no murder, and exncts uo death-penalty for the crime, 
thongh mildly haranguing against it from the judgment-seat, and do- 
nouncing it in the Gazette. But the murder of an adult, eapeciully of 
the male sex, is o serious matter. 

China is the native country of coroners; her officials shine in an 
inquest, and they have ancient and wonderful rules for detecting hidden 
homicide, and for apportioning the responsibility among those who were tho 
foca of the deceased, those who touchod the body without orders, and 
those on whose ground the nmte witness was found. The policemen, the 
actual constables, are divided into privates, corporala, and sergeants. 
They are sheltered in a mngistrate’s yamun, if bachelora, but if married, 
they often inhabit o hut within the compound of their superior's dwelling. 
They eat rico an‘ melona at the charge of the province, and they re- 
ecive a very small monthly payment, enough to buy tubacco and opium, 
should their chief not embezzle it on the way. But for this the pheasant- 
plumed care liltlo; their dependence is on bribery, and where denunciation 
may cause ruin, and must canse annoyance, no mouchard need despair of 
8 comfortulle living. Curiourly enongh, the police extort less from the 
rich than from the poor. To crush a wealthy man is not such an easy 
task as in Munsulman kingdoms, and justice grows gentle as she mounts 
the social ladder, Even a great mandarin, when degraded for some 
offence, in not so harahly ured as a Turk or a Persian of correrponding 
rank would be by Jia prince. When Commissioncr Lin, our old enemy, 
and the conelnder of the treaty of 1842, had his famous “ sqnecze,” he lost 
his button of office, his sas and feather, and his whole fortune. All hia 
wivea were sold by auction, with the exception of Madame Lin number 
one, who was permitted to share her lord's exile into Tartary. Yet the 
Chinese declared that the emperor was not over harsh; this sharp dia~ 
ciplina was meant for mere correction, and eo it proved. Years after, Lin 
reecived a new button aud a new government; true, the governmeut 
‘was @ bleak ond poor command in tho dcserta, and the button was not of 
smooth coral; but the confiscated und ruined statesman rose again like 
phanix, and if tho system laste, may one day be a viceroy again. But 
will the system Inst? Long erc this, the news has spread like flame over 
the swarming empire that a handful of “ forcign devils” hold the sacred 
city, and that the Dragon Emperor and his Tartar army have fled 
like sheep before the wolf. The Taipings had sapped the throne ; surely 
the triumph of the Allies must shatter the rickety fabric past all state 
cobbling. By this time, in mountain and swamp, in mart and city, where 
fleets of junks swim, and myriads of roofs and towers arise, aa well aa far 
off among the nomads of the Land of Grass, the great tidings have spread. 
Every subject kingdom may be expected to throw off the yoke, and the 
huge system of grinding tyranny, pedantry, and hypocrisy, to come to au 
end for ever ! 


Philig. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


A GENTEEL Famruy. 


AVE you made 
up your mind on 
the question of 
sceming and be- 
ing in the world? 

“ I mean, suppora 

you are poor, is 
it right for you 

* to seem to be well 
off? Have people 
an honest right to 

keep up appear- 
ances? Are you 

justificd in starv- 
ing your dinncr- 
tuble in order to 
keep a carriage; 
to have such an 
expensive house 
that you can’t by 
aay possibility help a poor relation; to array your daughters in costly 
millinere’ wares because they live with girls whose parents are twice as 

Nich? Sometimes it is hard to say where honest pride ends and 
hypocrisy begins. To obtrude your poverty is mean and slavish; as it is 
odious for a beggar to nsk compassion by showing his sores. But to 
simulate promperity-——to be wealthy and Javish thrice a year when you 
ask your friends, and for the rest of the time to munch a crust and 
sit by one candle—are the folks who practise this deceit worthy of 
applause or a whipping? Sometimes it is noble pride, sometimes chabby 
swindling. .When I see Eagenia with hor dear children exquisitely neat 
and cheerful; not showing the slightest semblance of poverty, or uttering 
the smallest complaint; persisting that Squanderfield, her husband, trenta 
her well, and is good at heart; and denying that he leaves her and her 
young ones in want; I admire and reverence that noble falsehood—that 
beautifal constancy and enduranca which disdains to ask compassion, 
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‘Mx, Prog requesta the honour of Prince Ox's company et dinner. 
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‘When F sit at poor Jezebella’s table, and am treated tp her sham bounties 
and shabby splendour, I only feel anger for the hospitality, and that 
dinner, and guest, and host, are humbugs together. : 

Talbot Twysden’s dinner-table is large, and the guests most respectablo, 
There is always a bigwig or two present, and a dining dowager who fre- 
quents the greatest houses. There is @ butler who offera you wine; 
there's a menu du diner before Mrs. Twysden; and to read it you 
would fancy you were at a good dinner. it tastes of chopped straw. Oh, 
the dreary sparkle of that feeblo champagne ; the sudacity of that publio- 
house cherry; the swindle of that acrid olaret; the fiery twang of that 
clammy port! Ihave tried them all, tell you! It is sham wine, a 
sham dinner, # sham welcome, a sham cheerfulness, among the guests 
assembled. I feel that that woman cyes and connta tho entleis as they are 
carried off the tables ; pn haps watches that ono which yon try to swallow, 
She has counted and gradged each candle by which tho cook prepares the 
meal. Does her big coachman fatton himaclf on purloined oats and beans, 
and Thorley’s food for cattle? OF tho rinaings of those wretched bottles 
the butler will have to give a reckoning in the morning. Uuless you ara 
of the very grent monde, Twynden an his wife think themaclves better 
than you are, and seriously patronize you. They conrider it ina privilege 
to be invited to those horrible mcals to which they gravely ask the 
greatest folks in the country. I actually met Winton there—the fnmons 
‘Winton—the beat dinuer-giver in the world (ab, what o position for a 
man!) I watched him, and marked the rort of wonder which came over 
him as he tasted and sent away dish after dish, gloss after glasa. “Try 
that Chiteau Margaux, Winton 1” calls ont the host. ‘Tt in some that 
Bottleby and I imported.” Imported! I sce Winton’s faco au he tastes 
the wine, and puts it down. He docs not like to talk about that dinner. 
Tie has lost a day. Twyaden will continue to ask him every year ; will 
continue to expect to be asked in return, with Mrs. Twysden and one 
of his daughters; and will express his surprise loudly at the club, saying, 
“ Hang Winton! Deuce take the fellow! He hxa sent me no geme this 
year!" When foreiga dukes and princes arrive, Twysden etraightway 
collars them, and invites them to his house. And sometimes they go once 
-~and then ask, “ Qui done est ce Monsieur Teisden, qui est si drile?” 
And he elbows his way np to them at the Minister’t assemblies, and 
frankly gives them his hand. And calm Mrs. Twyaden wriggies, and 
worke, and slides, and pushes, and tramples if need be, hor girls following 
behind her, until ehe too has come up under the eyes of the great man, 
and bestowed on him a smile and a curtrey. Twysden grasps prosperity 
cordially by the hand. Hes mys to success, “ Bravo!" On the contrary, 
I never enw a mah store resolute in not knowing unfortunate people, ar” 
mors daringly forgetful of thoss whem be dors not care to remember. If 
thia Yarvite met @ wayferer, going down from Jerasalem, who had fallen 
avaong thieves, do you think ha would stop to rescue the fallen man? He 
‘would neither give wine, ner ol, nor money. He would pass on perfectly 
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satisfied with his own virtne, and leave the other to go, as best he might, 
to Jericho. 

What is this? Am 1 angry beenuse Twysden has left off asking me 
to his vinegar and chopped hay? No. I think not. Am I hurt because 
Mre, Twyaden sometimes patronizea my wifo, and sometimes cuts her? 
Perhapa. Only women thoroughly know the insolence of women towards 
one another in the world. That is a very stalo remark. They receive 
and deliver stabs, smiling politely. Tom Sayers could not take punish- 
ment more gaily than they do. If you could but see under the ekin, you 
would find their little hearts scarred all over with little lancet digs. I 
protest Y have scen my own wife enduring the impertinence of thia woman, 
with « face as culm and placid as she wears when old Twysden himeclf is 
talking to her, and pouring out one of his maddening long stories. Oh, no! 
Tam not angry at all. I can see that by the way in which I am writing 
of these folks. By the way, whilst I am giving this candid opinion of the 
Twysdens, do I eometimes panse to consider what they think of me? 
What do Tome? Think what you like. Meanwhile we bow to ono 
another at parties. We smile at cach other in a sickly way. And as for 
the dinners in Beaunash Street, 1 hope those who cat them enjoy their 
food. 
‘Twyaden is one of the chiefs now of the Powder and Pomatwn Office 
(the Pigtail branch was finally abolixhed in 1833, after the Refonn Bill, 
with a compensation to the retiring under-necretary), snd his son is a 
clerk in the same office. When they came out, the daughters were very 
pretty—cven my wife allows that. One of them used to ride in the 
Park with her father or brother daily; snd knowing what his salary and 
wife's fortune were, aud what the rent of his houso in Beaunash Street, 
everybody wondered how the Twysdens could make both ends meet, 
They had horses, carriages, and a great house fit for at least five thousand 
ayear ; they hal not half as much, as cverybody knew; and it wos sup- 
posed that old Ringwood must make his niece an allowance. She certainly 
worked hard to get it. I spoke of stabs onon, and poor little breasts and 
sides scarred all over. No nuns, no monks, no fukcers take whippings 
more kindly than some devotees of the world; and, as the punishment is 
one far oiification, let us lope the world lays smaitly on to back and 
shoulders, and uses the thong well. 

‘When old Ringwood, at the close of his lifetime, used to come to visit 
his dear niece and her husband and children, he always brought a cat-of- 
nine-tails in his pocket, and administcrod it to the whole household. He 
grinned at the poverty, the pretence, the meanness of the people, as they 
knelt before him and did him homage. The father and mother trembling 
brought the girla up for punishment, and, piteonsly smiling, received their 
own boxes on the ear in presence of their children. “ Ah!” the little 
French governess used to say, grinding her white teeth, “I like milor to 
come. AJL day you vip me. ‘When milor come, he vip you, and you 
‘kneel down and kiss de rod.” 
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They certainly knelt and took their whipping with the most exempla 
fortitude. Sometimes the lnsh fell on papa’s back, sometimes on mamma's: 
now it slung Agnes, and now it lighted on Blanche's pretty shoulders, 
But I think it wos on the heir of the houso, young Ringwood Twyeden, 
that my lord loved best to operate. King's vanity was very thin-skinned, 
his aclfiahness easily wounded, and his contortions under punishment 
annused the ald tormentor. 

As my lord's brougham drives up—the modest little brown brougham, 
with the noble horse, the lard chancellor of a coachman, and the ineffable 
footman—the Indies, who know the whirr of the wheels, and may be quar- 
relling in the drawing-room, call a truce to the fight, and smooth down 
their ruffied tempers and raiment. Mamma is writing at her table, in 
that beautiful, clear band which we all admire; Blanche is at her book; 
Agnes is rising from the pinno quite naturally. A qnarrel between thona 
gentle, smiling, delicate creatures! Impossible! About your mont 
common piece of hypocrisy how men will blush and bungle: how easily, 
how gracefully, how consnmmately, women will perform it ! 

“Well,” growls my lord, “ you are all in such pretty attitudes, I make 
no doubt you have been sparring. I suxpect, Maria, the men must know 
what devilish bad tempers the girla have got. Who can have seen you 
fighting? You're quiet enongh here, yon little monkeys, I tell you what 
itis. Ladics'-maids get about ond talk to the valctu in the housekeeper's 
room, and the men tell their masters. Upon my word I believe it was 
that Dusincas last year at Whipham which frightened Greenwood off. 
Famons match. Good house in town and country. No mother alive. 
Agnes might have had it her own way, but for that ——" 

“ We are not all angels in our family, uncle!" cries Miss Agnes, 
reddening. 

“ And your mother is too sharp. The men are afraid of you, Maria. 
T've heard several young men say so. At White's they talk about it 
quite freely, Pity for the girls. Great pity. Fellows come and tell me. 
Jack Hall, and fellows who go ahout everywhere.” 

‘‘T'm sure I don’t care what Captain Hal) says about me—odious little 
wretch !” cries Blanche. 

“There you go off ina tantram! Tinll never has any opinion of his 
own, Ife only fetches and carries what other people say. And he says, 
fellows say they are frightened of your mother. La bless you! Liall hea 
no opinion. A fellow might commit murder, and Ilall would wait at the 
door, Quite a discreet’ man. But I told him to ask about you. And 
that’s what Ihear. And he says that Agnes is making eycs at the doctor's 
boy.” - 

“T's a shame,” cries Agnes, ahedding teara under her martyrdom. 

“ Qlder than he is; but that's no obatacle. Good-looking boy, I 
suppose you don’t object to that? Has his poor mother's money, and his 
father’s : muat be well to do. A vulgar fellow, but a clever fellow, and a 
determined fellow, the doctor—and a fellow who, I suspect, ia capable of 
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anything. Shouldn't wonder at that fellow marrying some rich dowager. 
Those doctors get an immense influcnco over women; and unless I'm mis- 
taken in my man, Maria, your poor siater got hold of a———" 

*Unole!” cries Mra. Twyesden, pointing to her daughtors, ‘ befure 
these——” 

“ Before thosa innocent Iambs! Hem! Well, I think Firmin is of 
the wolf sort :" and the old noble laughed, and showed his own fierce 
fangs as he spoke. 

“T grievo to say, my lord, I agrce with you,” remarks Mr. Twyrden. 
JT don’t think Firmin # man of high principle. A clever mau? Yes. 
An rocompliched man? Yes, A good physician? Yes. A prosperous 
man? Yes. But what's a man withont principle ?” 

You ought to have heen a parson, Twysden.” 

“ Others have said so, my lord. My poor mother often regretied that 
I didn’t choose the Church, When I was at Cambridge, I wed to apeuk 
constantly at the Union. 1 practised. I do not disguise from yon that 
my aim was public life. Iam free to confess 1 think the House of Com- 
mons would have Leen my sphere ; and, had my mcans perwitted, should 
certainly have come forward.” 

Lord Ringwood smiled, and winked to his nieco— 

“Me means, my denr, that he would like to wag his jaws at my 
expense, and that I should put bim in for Whipham.” 

“ There are, I think, worse members of Parlinment,” remarked 
Mr. Twysden. 

“If thore was a box of ‘em like you, what a cage it would be!” 
roared my Jord.“ By Cicorge, I'm sick of jaw. And I would like to te 
a king of spirit in this country, who would shut up the talking shops, und 
gag the whole chattering crew !” 

“T am o partizan of order—but @ lover of freedom,” coutinnes 
Twysden. “TI hold that the balance of our constitntion- = 

T think my Jord would have indulged in » few of thone oaths with 
which his old-fashioned conversation was liberally garnished; but thu 
servant, entering at this moment, announces Mr. Philip Firmin; and over 
so faint a blush flutters up in Agnes’ check, who fecls that tho old lord’s 
eye is upon her. 

“So, sir, I snw you at the Opera laxt night,” mya Lord Ringwood. 

“T gaw you, too,” rays downright Phil. 

The women looked terrified, and Twyaden scared. The Twysdena had 
Lord Ringwood's box sometimes. But there were boxes in which the old 
man sate, and in which they never could sec him. 

“Why don't you lock at the stage, sir, when you go to the Opera, and 
not at me? When you go to church you ought to look at the parson, 
oughtn't you ?" growled the old man. “ I’m about as good to look at as 
the fellow who dances first in the ballet—and very nearly as old. But if 
1 were you, I should think looking at the Elister better fon.” 

And now you may fancy of what old, old times we are writing—times in 
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which those horrible old male dancors yot existed—hideous old creatures, 
with low dresses and short sleeves, and wreaths of flowers, or hats and 
feathers round their absurd old wige—who tkipped at the head of the 
ballet. Let us be thankful that those old apes have almost vanishod off 
the stage, and left it in possession of tho beautcons bounders of the other 
sex. Ah, my dear young friends, time will be when these too will ocase 
to appear more than mortally beautiful! To Philip, at his ago, they yet 
looked as lovely as houris, At this time the simple young fellow, sur- 
veying the ballet from his stall at the Opera, mistook carmine for blushes, 
pearl-powder for native snowk, and cotton-wool for natural symmetry ; 
and I dare say whon he went into the world was not more clear-sighted 
about its rouged innocence, its padded pretensions, and its painted candour. 

Old Lord Ringwood had o humorous pleasure in petling and coaxing 
Philip Firmin before Philip's relatives of Beawnash Street. Even the 
girls felt a little plaintive envy at the partiality which uncle Ringwood 
exhibited for Phil; but the elder Twysdens and Iingwood Twysen, 
their son, writhed with agony at the prefvrence which the old man romo- 
times showed for the doctor’a boy. Phil was much taller, much hand- 
somer, much stronger, mnch better tempered, and much richer, than 
young Twysden. Ife would be the sole ivheritor of his father's fortune, 
oud had his mother's thirty thousand pounds, Even when they told him 
hia father would marry again, Phil langhed, and did not seem to care— 
“T wish him joy of his new wilt,” was all he could be got to say: 
“when he geta one, I suppose I shall go into chambers. id Parr Street 
is not as gay as Pall Mull.” I am not angry with Mra. Twysden for 
having a little jealousy of her nephew. Mer boy aud girls were the fruit 
of a dutiful marriage ; and Phil was the son of a disobedient child. Ter 
children were always on their Lest behaviour Wfore their great unclo; 
and Phil cared for him no more than for any other man; aud he liked 
Phil tho best. Her boy was as humble and eager to please a8 any of his 
lordship’s humblest henchmen; and Lord Ringwood snapped ut him, 
browbeat him, and trampled on the poor darling’s tenderest feclinga, and 
treated him scarecly better than a lacyuey. As for poor Mr. Twysden, 
my Jord not anly yawned unreservedly in his face—that could not be 
helped ; poor Talbot's talk set many of his acquaintance nsleep—but 
laughed at him, interrupted him, and told him to hold his tongue. On 
this day us tho family sut together, at the pleasant hour—the before 
dinner hour—-the fireside and tea-table hour—Lord Ringwood said to 
Phil— 

“ Dine with mo to-day, sir ?” 

“ Why does he not ask me, with my powers of converaation ?" thought 
old Twysden to bimself. 

“ Hang him, he always asks that beggar,” writhed young Twysden, in 
his corner. 

“ Very sorry, sir, can’t come, Have asked some fellows to dine at the 
Blue Posts," says Phil. 
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“Confound you, sir, why don’t yor put ’cm off?” cries the old lord. 
“ You'd put ‘om off, Twysden, wouldn't you?” 

“Ob, sir!" the heart of father and son both beat. 

You know you wonld; and you quarrel with this boy for not 
throwing his friends over. Good night, Firmin, since you won't counc,” 

And with this my lord was gone. 

The two gentlenien of the house glumly looked from the window, and 
saw my lord's brougham drive rwiftly away in the rain. 

“T bate your dining at those horrid taverns,” whispered a young lady 
to Philip. 

“Jt in better fun than dining at home,” Philip remarke, 

“You amoke and drink too much, You come home late, and you 
don’t Jive in a proper monde, sir!” continues tho young lady. 

“ What wonld you have me do?” 

“Oh, nothing. You must dine with those horrible men,” cries Agnen; 
“ else you might have gone to Lady Pendleton’s to-night.” 

TI can throw over the men easily enongh, if you wish,” answered the 
young mnn. 

“1? I have no wish of the sort. Fave you not already refused 
uncle Ringwood ?” 

« You are not Lord Ringwood,” sys Phil, with a tremor in his voice, 
“T don't know there ia much I would refiwse 3 ou.” 

“You silly hoy! What do I ever ask you to do that yen onght to 
refuee? I want you to live in our world, and not with your dreadful wild 
Oxford and Temple bachelors, I don't want you to ameke. I want you 
to go into the world of which you have the cufi‘e—and you refuse your 
uncle on account of some horrid engagement at a tavern!” 

“Shall I stop here? Aunt, will you give me some dinncr—lcre?" 
asks the young man. 

“We have dined: my husband and son dine out,” said gentle 
Mra. Twyeden. 

There was cold mutton and tea for the ladies ; and Mrs. Twynden did 
not like to seat her nephew, who was accustomed to good fare and high 
living, to that meagre meal, 

“ You see I must conicle myrclf at the tavern,” Philip mid. “Wo 
shall have a pleasant party there.” 

And pray who makes it?” asks the Iady. 

“ Thero is Ridley the painter.” 

“ My dear Philip! Do yon know that his father was actually——” 

“ In the service of Lord Todmorden? [Ile often tella us so. Ile isa 
queer character, the old man.” 

“ Mr. Ridley is a man of genius, certainly, His pictures are delicious, 
and he goes everywhere—but—but ‘you provoke me, Philip, by your 
careleamess; indeed you do. Why should you be dining with the sons of 
footmen, when the first houses in the conntry might be open to you? 
‘You pain me, you foolish boy.” 
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“For dinwg m company of a man ofgenus? Come, Agnes!" And 
the }oung man’s bow mewduk “ Bendes,” he addcd, with a tone of 
mncatm im his yorce, which Mies Agnes did not Lhe at all—* beades, my 
dear, you know he dines 2t Loid Pendleton's ” 

“ What 13 that jou are talking of Lady Pendleton, children?” asked 
watchful mamma fiom hur corner 

“Ridley dines there He 15 going to dine with me at a tavern to-day 
And Loid Hudcen 1s comng—and Mr Winton 1s comng—baving heud 
of the {umous beef teths 

“Winton! Loid Ualdent Becfaterks! Where? By George! I 
hive 1 mind to go, too! Where do you fillows dine? au cabaref* Hang 
mc, T'll be onc,” shiicked ttle lwysden, to the terior of Philp, who 
hoew his uncle 5 awful powers of conversation But Twysden icmembercd 
humulf in good time, and to the intin oachef of young Firmn  “IIang 
me forgot! Your aunt and J dine with the Blades Stupid old 
fillow, the admn u, and bad wine—which 15 upprrdonable, but we must 
BO—on na gue sa pole, hey? Tell Winton thit I had meditated yomung 
him, ond thit I hive still some of thit Chiteru Mugauy he hhed 
Tlaldens fither I ]now well Tell hun so Bimg him here Maria, 
send a Thuisdiy end to Lead Talden! You must bung him here to 
dinner, Pinlip =Zhat the best way to make acquamtence, my boy!” 
And the Iittl min sw iggers off, waving + bcd candle, as af he was gommg 
to quvff v bumper cf sparking sparmrect 

The mention of such greit personiges as Lord Halden and Mi Winton 
alenced the repoots of the penuve Agnes 

“You wont euc for ou quict fireside whilst you jive with those fine 
people, Philp,’ she «,hcd = ‘There wis no talk now of his throwing 
lim«]f may on bad company 

So Phibp did not dine with his relatives. but Talbot Twysdcn took 
good care to Ict Lord Ringwood Lnow how young Firmin had offered to 
ding with lis aunt that day after refusing his lorddup And everything 
to Phil's asscredst, and cvcry act of extravagance or wildness which the 
young mm ecmmitted, did Phil’s uncle, and Plul’s cowun Rmgwood 
'Lwysden, convey to the old nobleman, Tad not these been the informeis, 
Lord Ringwocd would hive been angry, for he ericted obedience and 
scrvility fiom all round about him But it was pleawnter to vex the 
Twysdins than to scold and browbeat Philip, and so his lordship chose to 
Jnugh and be amused at Phils insubordination He saw, too, other things 
of which he did not speak. He was a wily old man, who could afford to 
be blind upon occasion. 

What do you jndgo from the fict that Philp was ready to make or 
breik ongazeminta at a young lady's instigation? When you were 
twenty years old, had no young Jadics an influence ove: you? Were they 
not commonly older than yourself? Did jonr youthful pasmon lead to 
anytlung, and are you very sorry now that it did not? Suppose you had 
had yout soul's wh and menxd her, of what age would she be now? 
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And now when you go into t@e world and see her, do you on your 
conacience very much regret that the little affair came to anend? Is it 
that (lean, or fat, or stumpy, or tall) woman with all those children whom 
you once chose to break your heart about; and do you atill envy Jones? 
Philip was in love with his cousin, no doubt, but at the university had 
he not been previously in love with the Tomkinsian professor's daughter 
‘Mima Budd; and hed he not already written verscs to Miss Flower, his 
neighbour's daughter in Old Parr Street? And don’t young men always 
begin by falling in love with ladies older than themselves? Agnes car- 
tainly was Philip's senior, as her sister constantly took care to inform him. 

And Agnes might have told stories about Blanche, if she chose—as 
you may about mo, and I abont you. Not quite true stories, but stories 
with enough alloy of lies to mako them serviceable coin ; tories ench ax 
we hear daily in the world; stories such aa we rend in the most learned 
and conscientious history-books, which are told by the most respectable 
persons, and perfectly authentic until contradicted. It is only our histories 
that can’t be contradicted (unless, to be sure, novelists contradict thom. 
selves, as sometimes they will). What we suy about people's virtues, 
failings, characters, you may be suro is all truce, And J defy any man 
to assert that my opinion of the Twyaden family is malicious, or unkind, 
or unfounded in any particular. Agnes wrote verses, and eet her own 
and other writers’ poems to music. Blancho was scientific, and attended 
tho Albemarle Street lectures sedulowly. They are both clever women 
as times go; well-educated and accomplished, and very \.ell-mannored 
when they choore to be pleasant. If you were a bachelor, say, with a 
good fortune, or a widower who wanted conrolation, or a lady giving very 
good parties and belonging to the monde, you would find them agreenble 
people. If you were a little Treasury clerk, or a young barrister with no 
practice, or o lady old or young, not quite of the monde, your opinion 
of them would not be so favourable. {have secn them cut, and reorn, 
and avoid, and caress, and kneel down and worship the name person, 
When Mrs. Lovel first gave parties, dou’t I remember the shocked coun- 
tenances of the Twysden family? Were ever shoulders colder than 
yours, dear girls? Now they love her; they fondie her step-children; they 
praise her to her face and behind her handsome back; they take her hand 
in public; they call her by her Christian name; they fall into ccatasies 
over her toilettes, and would fetch coals for her dressing-room fire if she 
‘but gave them the word. She is not changed. She ia the same lady who 
once Was & governess, and no colder and no warmer since then. But you 
eee her prosperity has brought virtues into evidence, which people did 
not perceive when she wes poor. Could people sce Cinderella's beauty 
when she was in rage by the fire, or until she stepped out of her fairy 
coach in her diamonds? ow are you to recognize a diamond in 5 
dusthole? Only very clever eyes can do that. Whereas a lady, in a fairy 
coach and eight, naturally creates a sensation; and enraptured princes 
vome and beg to have the honour of dancing with her. 
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In the character of infallible historian, then, I declare that if Miss 
‘Twysden at thiee-and-twenty feela ever so much or little attachment for 
her cousin who ix not yet of age, there is no reason to be angry with her. 
A brave, handsome, blundering, downright young fellow, with broad 
shoulders, high spirits, and quite fresh blushes on his face, with very good 
talents (though he has been wofully idle, and requested to absent bimeclf 
temporarily from his university), the posacasor of a competent fortunc and 
the hoir of another, may naturally inake some impression on a lady's 
heart with whom kinsmanship and circumstance bring him into daily 
communion, When had any sound to hearty as Phil’s jangh Leen hemd 
in Beaunssh Street? His jolly frankness touched his aunt, a clever 
womin. She would smile and say, “ My dear Philip, it is not only what 
you say, Lut what you are going to asy next, which keeps me in such a 
perpetual tremor.” There may Lave been a time once when she was 
frank and cordial herself: ever so long ago, when she and her sister were 
two blooming girls, lovingly clinging together, and just stepping forth into 
the world. But if you meceed in keeping a fine house on a amnll income; 
in showing a chee ful faco to the world though oppressed with ever ro 
much care; in bearing with dutiful reverence an intolerable old bore of a 
hashand (and T vow it is this quality in Mrs, Twysden fur which I most 
admire her); in sulnnitting to defeats patiently ; to humiliations with 
funiles, bo ax to hold your own in your darling onde; you may succecd, but 
you must give up being frank and cordial. The marringe of her sister 
to tho doctor gnvo Maria Ringwood a great panic, for Lord Ringwood 
was furious when the news cance. ‘Then, perhaps, she sacrificed a little 
private pawion of her own: then she set her cap ot a noble young 
neighbour of my lord’s who jilted ker: then she took up with Talbot 
Twysden, Esquire, of the Powder and Pomatum Office, and made a very 
faithful wife to him, and was a very careful mother to hia children. But as 
for frankness and cordiality, my good friend, accept from a Judy what she 
can give yon—good manners, pleasant talk, and decent attention. If you 
go to her breukifiet-table, don’t ask for a roc’s egg, but ent that moderately 
fresh hen’s egg which John brings you. When Mrs. Twyaden ia in her 
open carriago in the Park, how prosperous, handsome, and jolly ahe looke— 
tbe girls how amiling and young (that is, you know, connidering all 
things); the horsea look fat, the coachman and footman wealthy and 
sleek; they exchange bows with the tenants of other carriagee—well- 
known aristocrats. Jones and Brown, leaning over the railingy, and secing 
the Twysden equipage pass, have not the slightest doubt that it contains 
people of the highest wealth and fashion. “I may, Jones, my boy, what 
noble family has the motto, Wel done Tiwys done? and what clipping girls 
there were in that barouche!” B. remarks to J., “and what a handsome 
young swell that is riding the bay mare, and leaning over and talking to 
the yellow-haired girl!” And it is evident to one of those gontlemen, at 
Toast, that he has been looking st your regular first-rate tiptop people. 

As for Phil Firmin on his bay mare with his geranium in his button- 
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hole, there is no deubt that Philippns looks as handsome, and as rich, and 
aa brave ag any lord. And I think Jonea must have felt a little pang 
when his friend told him, “That o lord! Blers you, it’s only a swell 
doctor's son.” But while J. and B. fancy all the little party very happy, 
they do not hear Phil whisper to his cousin, “I hope you liked your 
partner last night?" and they do not see how anxious Mra. Twyaden 
ia under her smiles, how rhe perccives Colonel Shafto’s exb coming up 
(the dancer in question), and how rhe would rather have Phil anywhere 
than by that particular wheel of her carriago; how Lady Braglands has 
just passed them by without noticing then—Lady Braglands, who has 
@ ball, and is determined not (o ask that woman and her two endless girls; 
and how, though Lady Braglands won't ace Mrs. Twysden in her great 
staring equipage, and the three faces which have been beaming smiles 
at her, she instantly perecives Lady Lovel, who is passing ensconced in her 
little brougham, and kisecs her fingers twenty times over. How should 
poor J. and B., who aro not, vous comprenez, du monde, understand these 
my bteries ? 

“ That's young Firmin, is it, that hondsome young fellow ?” says Brown 
to Jonca, 

“Doctor marricd the Carl of Ringwood's niece—ran away with her, 
you know.” 

“ Good practice?” 

“Capital First-rate, All the tiptop people. Great Jadies’ doctor. 
Can't do without him. Makes a furtune, besides what he had with his 
wife.” 

“We've seen his name—the old man's—on some very queer paper,” 
eays B. with a wink tod. By which I conclude they are cily gentlemen. 
And they look very hard at friend Philip, as he comes to talk and shake 
hands with come pedestrians who are gazing over the railings at the busy 
and pleasant Park ecene. 
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CHAPTER VY. 
Tue Novus Kinsmax. 


AVING had ocension to men- 
tion a noble earl once or twice, 
I am eure no polite reader will 
consent that his lordship should 
push through this history along 
with the crowd of commoner 
characters, and without a special 
word regarding himself, If you 
are in the least familiar with 
Burke or Debrett, you know 
that the ancient family of Ring- 
wood has long been famous for 
its great possessiony and ita 
loyalty to the Biitish crown. 

In the troubles which un- 
happily agitated this kingdom 
after the deposition of the Inte 
reigning house, the Ringwoods 
were implicated with many 
other families, but on the acces- 
sion of his Majesty George III. 
thesc differences happily ended, 
nor had the monarch any sub- 
Ject more loyal and devoted than Sir John Ringwood, Baronet, of Wingate 
and Whipham Market. Sir John’a influence sent three members to Par- 
liament ; and during the dangerous and vexatious period of the American 
‘war, this inflnenco was excrted so cordially and consistently in the cause 
of order and the crown, that hia Majesty thought fit to advance Sir John 
to the dignity of Baron Ringwood. Sir Joln’s brother, Sir Francis 
Ringwood, af Appleshaw, who followed the profession of the law, also 
‘was promoted to be 2 Baron of his Majesty's Comt of Exchequer. The 
first baron, dying a.p. 1786, was succceded by the eldest of bis two 
sons—John, second Baron and first Earl of Ringwood. Tia lordakip’s 
brother, the Honourable Colonel Philip Ringwood, diod gloriously, at the 
head of his regiment and in tho defence of his country, in the batile of 
Busaco, 1810, leaving two danghters, Louisa and Maris, who henceforth 
lived with the carl their uncle. 

The Earl of Ringwood had but one son, Charles Viscount Cingbars, 
who, unhappily, died of a decline, in his twenty-eccond year. And thus 
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the descendants of Sir Francis Ringwood became heirs to the eml’s great 
estates of Wingate and Whipbam Ma ket, though not of the peerages which 
had been conferred on the earl and his father. 

Lord Ringwood had, Irving with him, two nieces, daughters of his Iate 
brother Colonel Philp Ringwood, who fell in the Penmsular War. Of 
these ladies, the youngest, Loursa, was js lordship’s favounte; and though 
both the Indies had considerable fortunes of thar own, 1t was supposed. 
thear uncle wonld further provide for them, especially as he was on no 
vory goo terms with his consm, Sir John of the Shaw, who took the Whig 
aide in politics, whilst his londshrp was a chicf of the Tory party. 

Of these two nieces, the eldest, Maria, never any great favourite with her 
‘uncle, maizied, 1824, Talbot Tw 3 «en, Esq , » Commissioner of Pow der and 
Pomatum Tax; but the youngest, Louisa, menried my lord’s most sertous 
anger by eloping with George Bint Fmin, Dy, MD, 8 yonng gentle- 
man of Cambudge Unneraty, who had becn vith Lord Cinghus when 
he died at Nupica, and had brought home his body to Wingate Crtle 

The quarel with the youngt niece, and the indrfirence with which 
he generally reanded the eldcr (whom Jus loxdup was m the halut 
of calling an old schemer), oecwtoned at first a little rapprarhement 
lxtween Lord Rmgwood and his hen, Sir John of Appleshaw, but both 
ecntlemen wore yo1y firm, not te say obatmate, m the natucs = Thr 
Jad a guare) with respect to the cutting cf of 4 smnll cntuled pro- 
perty, of wlich the earl wished to divposes and they putal with inuch 
yaneour and bid language on Ins lodsinp'a part, who was an especially 
free-spoken nobleman, and apt to call a spade a spadc, 15 the nay ng 1, 

After this diffuscnee, and to spte his hen, 1¢ ws supposed that the 
Earl of Ringwood would miny. Ie was Little more than wventy yeus 
of age, and had once hecn of a very robust constitution. And thongh 
lua temper was violent and lus person not at all agrecable (im cvcn in 
Sur Thomas Lawrenec’s pictme his connterance 35 very il-fivoured), 
there 18 little doubt he could have found a wife for the ashing among the 
young beantres of his own county, or the furcst of May Fair. 

But he was a cynical nobleman, and perhaps mmlndly consciens of 
his own ungainly appc vance =“ Of course, I can buy a wife” (hia lod- 
ship wold <ay). “Do you suppose prople won't «Il {her daughters to 
aman of my rank and mews? Now look at me, my good wr, and say 
whether any woman alive could fall in Jove with ine? I have been 
married, and once wis enough. I hite ue'y women, and your yninous 
women, who tremble and ery an pnivatc, and prexh at 8 man, bore me, 
Sir John Ringwood of Appleshaw 15 an ass, and I bate him; but I don’s 
hate him enough to make myself miserable for the rest of my days, in 
order to spite him. When I drop, I drop. Do you suppose I care what 
comes after me?" And with much sardomeal humour thu old lord 
used to play off one good dowagcr after another who would bring her 
grlin hs way. He would send pearls to Ennly, diamonds to Fanny, 
opera-boxes to lively Kate, books of devotoi to pious Selinda, and, at 
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the season's end, drive back to his lonely great castle in the west. Thoy 
were all the same, such was hia lordship's opinion. I fear, a wicked and 
corrupt old gentleman, my dears. But ah, would not a woman submit to 
some sacrifices to reclaim that unhappy man; to lead that gifted but lost 
being into the ways of right; to convert to a belicf in woman’s purity 
that erring eoul? They tried him with high-church altar-cloths for his 
chapel at Wingate; they tried him with low-clurch tracts; they danced 
before him; they jumped finces on horeehack; they wore bandeaux or 
Tinglets, according as hia taste dictated; they were always at home when 
he called, and poor you and I were grufily told they were engaged; they 
gushed in gratitude over his bouquets; they sang for him, ond their 
mothers, concealing their soby, murmured, “ What an angel that Cecilia of 
mine is!” Every varicty of delicious chaff they flung to that old bird. 
Dut he was uncaught at the ond of the season: he winged his way hack 
to hia western hilla. And if you dared to say that Mra. Netley had tricd 
to tuke him, or Lady ‘Trapboyr had set a snare for bin, you know you 
were a wicked, gro.s caluuniator, auf notorious everywhere for your dull 
and vulgar abuse of women. 

Now, in the yenr 1830, it happened that this great nobleman waa 
svized with a fit of the gout, which had very neatly consigned his estates 
to his kinaman the Baronct of Appleshaw. A revolution took place in a 
neighbouring State. An illustrious reigning family was expelled from its 
coumtry, and piojects of reform (which would pretty certainly end in 
revolution) were rife in ours. The events in France, and those pendiug at 
home, so agitated Lord Ringwood's mind, that he was attacked by one of 
the reverent fits of pout under which he ever suffered. His shrieks, 0% 
he waa bronght ont of his yacht at Ryde to a louse taken for him in the 
town, were dreadful ; his language to all persona abont him was frightfully 
expreraive, as Lady Quamley and her daughter, who had sailed with him 
reveral times, can vouch. An ili return that rnde old man made for all their 
kindners and attention to him. They had danced on board his yacht; 
they had dined on board his yacht; they had becn out nailing with him, 
and cheerfully braved the inconveniences of the deep in his company. 
And when they ran to the side of his chnir—ns what would they not do 
to soothe an old gentleman in illness and distress ?—when they ran up to 
his chair os it wns wheeled along the pier, he called mother and daughter 
by the most vulgar end opprobrions names, and roared out to them tu go 
to a place which I certainly shall not more particularly mention. 

Now it happened, at thia period, that Dr. and Mrs, Firmin were at 
Ryde with their little boy, then some three years of age. The doctor was 
already taking his place as one of the most fashionable physicians then in 
London, and had begun to be celebrated for the treatment of this especial 
malady. (Firmin on Gout and Rheumatism was, you remember, dedicated 
to his Majesty George IV.) Lord Ringwood's valet bethought him of 
calling the doctor in, and mentioned how he was present in the town. 
Now Lord Ringwood was 9 nobleman who never would allow his angry 
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feelings to stand in the way of his present comforts or ease. Ie instantly 
desired Mr. Firmin'a attendance, and submitted to his treatment; » part 
of which was a hauteur to tho full as great os that which the sick man 
exhibited. Firmin’s appearance was so tall and grand, that he looked 
vastly more noble than a great many noblemen. Six fect, a high manner, 
8 polished forchead, a flashing eye, a snowy shirt-frill, a rolling velvet 
collar, a beautiful hand appearing under a velvet ouff—all these advan- 
tages he possessed and used. Ile did not make the slightest allusion to 
bygones, but treated his patient with 2 porfect courtesy and an impenc- 
trable sclf-possesrion. 

This defiant and darkling politenc:s did not always displease the old 
man. Ho was #0 accnatumed to slavish compliance and eager obedience 
from all people round about him, that ho rometimes wearied of their 
servility, and relished a little independence. Was it from galculation, or 
‘because he was a man of high spirit, that Firmin determined to maintain an 
independent course with his lordship? From the first day of their mocting 
ho never departed fiom it, and had the satisfaction of meeting with only civil 
behaviour from his noble relative and patient, who was notorious for his 
rudeness and brutality to almoxt every person who can in his way. 

From hints which his lordship gave in conversation, ho showed tho 
doctor that he was acquainted with nome particulars of the latter's early 
career, It had been wild and stormy. Firmin had incurred debts; 
had quarrelled with his father; had Jeft the university and gone abroad ; 
had lived in a wild society, which used dice ond cards every night, and 
Ppistola sometimes in the morning; and had shown a fearful dexterity in 
the use of the latter instrument, which he employed against the person of 
a famous Italian adventurer, who fell under his band at Naplew When 
this century was five-ond-twenty years youngcr, the crack of the pistol- 
abpt might still occasionally be heard in the suburbs of London in the 
very early morning; and the dice-box went round in many a haunt of 
pleasure. The knights of the Four Kings travelled from capital to capital, 
and engaged cach other, or made prey of the unwary. Now, the times 
ave changed, The cards are coffined in their boxes. Only sous-officiers, 
brawling in their provincial cafés over their dominos, fight duels. 
“‘ Ah, dear me,” I heard a veteran punter sigh the other day, at Bays’s, 
“ien't if @ melancholy thing to think, that if I wanted to amuse myalf 
with a fifty-pound note, I don't know the place in London where I could go 
and lose it?” And he fondly recounted the names of twenty places where 
he could have cheerfully staked and Jost hia moncy in his young time. 

After a somewhat prolonged abscnes abroad, Mr. Firmin came back to 
this country, waa permitted to return fo the university, and Ich it with 
the degree of Bachclor of Medicine. We have told how he ran away with 
Lord Ringwood’s nicce, and incurred the anger of that nobleman. Beyond 
abuse and anger his lordship was powerless. The young lady was freo to 
marry whom she liked, and her uncle to disown or receive him; and 
accordingly she was, as we have scen, disowned by his lordship, until he 
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found it convenient to forgive her. What were Lord Ringwood's intentions 
regarding his property, what were hia ncoumulations, and who hia heirs 
would be, no one knew. Meanwhile, of course, there were those who felt 
& very great interest on the point. Mrs. Twysden and her husband ant 
children were hungry and poor. If uncle Ringwood hud money to leave, 
it would be very welcome to those three darlings, whose father had not 4 
great income like Dr. Firmin. Philip was a dear, good, frank, amiable, 
wild fellow, and they all loved him. But he had hia fiults—that conid 
not be concealed—and so poor Phil’s faults were pretty constantly can- 
vasied before uncle Ringwood, by dear relatives who knew them only too 
well. The dear relatives | How kind they are! I don’t think Phil's aunt 
abused him to my Jord. That qniet woman calmly and gently put 
forward the claims of her own darlings, and affectionately dilated on the 
young man’s present prosperity, and magnificent future prospects. The 
interest of thirty thousmd pounds now, and the inheritance of his futher's 
great accumulations! ‘What young man could want for more? Perhaps 
he bad too much already. Perhaps he was too rich to work. ‘Tho ely old 
peer acquiesced in his nicce's statements, and perfectly understood the 
point towards which they tended. “A thousand a-year! What's a 
thousand a-year,” growled the old lord. ‘Not enough to make a gentle- 
man, more than cnough to make a, fellow idle.” 

“ Ah, indeed, it was but a small income,” sighed Mrs, Twysden. 
“ With oa large house, a good establishment, ond Mr. Twysden's salary 
from his office—it was but o pittance.” we ee 

“Pittance! Starvation,” growls my lord, with his usual frankness, 
“Don't I know what hourckeeping costa; and see Low you screw? 
Batlera and footmen, carriages and job-horses, rent and dinners—though 
your, Maria, are not famous.” 

“Very bad—I know they are very bed,” says the contrite lady, “1 
wish we could afford any better.” 

“Afford any better? Of course you can't. You are the crockery 
pots, and you swim down-strcam with the brass pots. I saw Twysden the 
other day walking down St. James's Strect with Rhodes—that tall fellow.” 
(lfere my lord laughed, and showed many fangs, the exhibition of which 
gave a peculiarly fierce air to his lordship when in good-humour.) “If 
‘Twysden walks with a big fellow, ho always trica to keep step with him, 
You know that.” Poor Maria naturally knew her husband's peculiarities ; 
but she did not eay that she had no need to be reminded of them. 

“ He was so blown he could hardly speak,” continued uncle Ringwood; 
“but he would stretch his little legs, and try and keep up. He has a 
little body, le cher mari, but a good pluck. Those little fellowa often 
have. I've seen him half dead out shooting, and plunging over the 
ploughed fields after fellows with twice his stride. Why don't men sink 
in the world, I want to know? Instead of a fine house, and a parcel of 
idle wervanta, why don't you have s maid and a leg of mutton, Maria? 
You go half crazy in trying to make both ends meet. You know you do, 
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It keeps you awake of nights; Z know that very well. You've got a 
house fit for people with four times your money. Ilend you my cook and 
so forth; but I can't come and dine with you unless I send the wine in, 
Why don't you have a pot of porter, and a joint, or some tripe ?—tripe’s 
8 famous good thing. The miseries which people entail on themselves in 
trying to live beyond their means are perfectly ridiculous, by George ! 
Look at that follow who opened the door to mo; he’s as tall as one of my 
own men. Go and live in a quict little street in Belgravia somewhero, 
and have a neat little maid. Nobody will think a ponny the worse of 
you—and you will bo just as well off as if you lived here with an extra 
couple of thousand a year. The advice Iam giving you is worth half 
that, every chilling of it.” 

“ It is very good advice ; but I think, sir, I should prefer the thousand 
pounds,” raid the Indy. 

“Of course you would. ‘That is the consequenco of your false posi- 
tion. One of the good points about that doctor is, that he is as proad ae 
Lacifer, and £0 is his boy. Thcy are not always hunguring after moncy. 
They keep their independence ; though he'll have bis own too, the fellow 
will, Why, when I first called him in, I thought, as he was a relation, 
he'd doctor me fur nothing; but he wouldn't. He would have his fee, 
hy George! and wouldn't come without it. Confounded independent 
fellow Firmin is. And so is the young one.” 

But when Twysden and his son (perhaps inspirited by Mre. Twysden) 
tried once or twice to be independent in the presence of this lion, he roared, 
and he rushed at them, and he rent them, so that they fled from him howl- 
ing. And this reminds me of an old story I have heard—quite an old, old 
story, such as kind old tellows at clubs love to remember—of my 
lord, when he was only Lord Cinqhars, insulting a half-pay lieutenant, 
in his own country, who hursewhipped his lordship in the most private 
and ferocious manner. It was said Lord Cinqbars had had a rencontre 
with poachers ; but it was my lord who was poaching and the lieu- 
tenant who was defending hia own dovecot. I do not say that this 
‘was a model nobleman; but that, when his own passions or interests did 
not mislead him, he was a nobleman of very considerable acutenesn, 
hhumonr, and good sense; and could give quite good advice on occasion. 
If men would kneel down and kins his boots, well and good. There was 
the blacking, and you were welcome to cinbrace toe and heel. But those 
who would not, were free to Icave the operation alone. The Pope himaclf 
does not demand the ceremony from Protestants; and if they object to 
the slipper, no one thinks of forcing it into their mouths, Phil and hie 
father probably declined to tremble before the old man, not because they 
knew he was a bully who might be put down, but because they were men 
of spirit, who cared not whether a man was bully or no. 

I have told you I like Philip Firmin, though it must be confemed that 
tho young fellow had many faults, and that his career, expecially his early 
carer, was by no means exemplary. Have I ever excused his conduct to 
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his futher, or said s word in apology of his brief and inglorious university 
career? I acknowledge his shortcomings with that candour which my 
friends exhibit in speaking of mine. Who does not see a friend’s weak- 
nesses, and is so blind that he cannot perceive that enormous beam io his 
neighbour's cyc? Only a woman or two, from time to time. And even 
they are undoceived some day. A man of the world, I write about my 
friends oa mundane fellow-creatures. Do you suppose there are many 
angels hero? I say again, perhaps a woman or two. But as for you and 
me, my good air, are there any sigus of wings sprouting from our shoulder- 
blades? Be quiet. Don’t pursue your snarling, cynical remarks, but go 
on with your story. 

As you go through life, stumbling, and slipping, and staggering to 
your fout again, racfully aware of your own wretched weakness, and pray- 
ing, with a contrite heart let ua trust, that you may not be led into 
temptation, have you not often looked at other fellow-sinners, and 
speculated with an awful intcrest on their career? Some there are on 
whom, quite in their early lives, dark Ahrimancs has seemed to lay his dread 
mark: children, yct corrupt, and wicked of tongue; tender of age, yet 
ernel; who should be truth-telling and generous yet (they were at their 
mother’ bosoms yesterday), but are false and cold and greedy before their 
time. Lufanis ulmost, they practise the art and selfishness of old men. 
Behind their candid facea are wiles and wivkednens, and a hidcous pre~ 
covity of artifice. I can recal such, and in the vista of far-off, unforgotten 
boyhood, can sce marching that sad little procession of enfana perdus. 
May they be saved, pray Heaven! Then there is the doubtful class, those 
who are stil on trial; those who fall and rise again; those whe are often 
‘worsted in Jife’s battle; beaten down, wounded, imprisoned; but escape and 
conguer sometimes, And then there is the happy class about whom there 
seems no doubt at all: the ppotleas and white-robed ones, to whom virtue 
is casy; in whose pure bosoms faith nestles, and cold doubt finds no 
entrance ; who are children, and good; young men, and good; husbands 
and fathers, and yet good. Why could the captain of our school write his 
Greek Inmbics without an effort, and without an error? Others of us 
blistered the page with unavailing tears and biota, and might toil ever so 
and come in lag last at the bottom of the form. Onur friend Philip belongs 
to the middle class, in which you and I probably are, my dear sir—not 
yet, I hope, irrcdeemably consigned to that awfal third class, whereof 
mention has been made, 

But, being homo, and liable to err, there is no doubt Mr. Philip oxer- 
cized his privilege, and there was even no little fear at one time that he 
should overdraw his account. He wont from school to the university, 
and there distinguished himself certainly, but in a way in which very 
few parents would choose that their sons should excel. That he should 
hunt, that he should give parties, that he should pull a good car in 
one of tho best boats on the river, that he should speak at the Union— 
all these were very well. But why should he speak such awial radicalism 
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and republicanism—he with noble blood in his veins, and tha son ofs parent 
whoee interest at least it was to keep well with people of high station? 

“Why, Pondennis,” said Dr. Firmin to me with tears in his eyes, 
and much genuine grief exhibited on his handsome pale face— why 
should it be said that Philip Firmin—both of whose grandfathers fought 
nobly for their king—should be forgetting the principles of hia family, 
end—and, I haven't words to tell you how deeply he disappoints me. 
Why, J actually heard of him at that horrible Union advocating the death 
of Chazles the First! I was wild enough myself when I was at the uni- 
versity, but I was a gentleman.” 

“ Boys, sir, are boys,” I urged. “ They will advocate anything for an 
argument; and Philip would have taken the other side quite as readily.” 

“Lord Axminater and Lord St. Dennis tald me of it at the club, I 
can tell you it has made a most painful impression,” cried the father. 
“ That my aon should be a radical and a republican, is a cracl thought for 
. fathor; and I, who had hoped for Lord Ringwood's borough for him— 
who had hoped—who had hoped very much better things for him and 
from him. Ile is not a comfort to me. You saw how he treated me one 
night? A man might live on differont terms, I think, with his only 
son!” And with a breaking voice, a pallid check, and a real grief at 
his heart, the unhappy physician moved away. 

How hed the doctor bred his son, that the young man should be thus 
unruly? Was the revolt the boy's fault, or the father’s? Dr. Firmin's 
horror seemed to be because his noble friends were horrified by Phil's 
radical doctrine. At thnt time of my life, being young and very green, 
Thad 2 little mischievous pleamure in infuriating Squarctoes, and causing 
him to pronounce that I was “a dangerous man.” Now, I am rendy to 
say that Nero was o monarch with many clegant accomplishments, and 
considerable natural amiability of disposition. I praise and admire 
euccess wherever I mect it. I make allowance for faults and short- 
comings, especially in my supeiiors ; and feel that, did we know all, we 
shonld judge them very differently. People don't belicve mo, perhaps, 
quite 20 much as formeily. But I don’t offend: I trust I don’t offend, 
Have I said anything painful? Plague on my blunders! I recal the 
expression. I regret it. I contradict it fiat, 

As I'am ready to find excuses for everybody, Ict poor Philip come in 
for the benefit of this mild amnesty; and if he vexed his father, as he 
certainly did, Jet us trust—let us be thankfully surc—he waa not no black 
as the old gentleman depicted him. Nay, if I have painted tho Old 
Gentleman himself as rather black, who knows but that this was an error, 
not of his complexion, but of my vision? Phil was unruly because he 
was bold, and wild, and yotmg. His father was hurt, naturally hort, 
because of the boy's extravagances and follica. They will come together 
again, as father and son should. These little differences of temper will 
‘be smoothed and equalized anon. The boy has led a wildlife. He bas 
been obliged to leave college. Hoe has given his father hows of anxiety 
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and wghts of punful watching But stay, fither, what cf you? Uno 
you shown to the boy the practice of confidenc, the cxumple of love wd 
hhonow ? Dad you accustom him to .11tue, and teach tuth toth c'rd 
at yout bnce? “Tenour yom fithe: ard mother” Ammen My Ins 
Que be Jong who fully the command but amphcd, though unwiit uo 
the trib, 15 thac pot the odcr, “Tonour your son and dwgh 1?” 
Pisy Tic wen that we, whose 14, me alicady not kw the Tart, oy 
1 cp tlus odimwece too 

What lid mide Phil > wi], cxtivvagint, and anenbordinate? CL 
cf thitallng san which we ¢ w him, he 10 c wp, and tion chocly cat] 
way to the umvosits, and thac cntacd on a hfe such es walt youn on 
willod Lroithtcyctitkhe ho ominnertovudsin fitl 1d: dy, 
and ac. arding the civic the O11 Pusan sc ned ahd te quia 
Jigen Her lithe hone at lincan,crme mlal cued ha cll 
at wall, aued the scrvints, anl wis pelt by them, spt th 2 ceme 
which wis (thd on} smothu iid her culdicn, aadaene f thtlewy 
toy oracymimiines to the rmorshance of old tin ada hh ay cd 
thit he hud iu mght todo whe cho e with hn ovn, thie haz cay ho 
we Cyc a amr ht work, but thit he hile ou,h to lve on, wathert uml 
aig over cle ses and mat) ematic |= Hew uaphededi2amoacicw t 2 
eng, his tutors saw him nei, tat he md the proctore b cune i ocat deal 
too well « yunnted = Tf Twen to ene oli tay ef Ma Plubp Lain nat 
the uniy rity, tf would 1e the tery of am Tle Apprentice, of whe a his 
pastors and musta: ware yustficd an proheyng ail IW wisscnen 
lawless London cxem ions when has {ith 1 and tutor ety pce dam wcll 
zo his rcems m cell ge Wie aide ac punt ce wath yol'y compu 4, 
with whom he faith a cue thit he shadd be intimate Hou the 
astonished uncle Iwysden in Lenden sticct, and Limdly ted tat at 
Be mmst be must }ea—he cn Picuchman, be ov pu Inu F 
etucd the mata of hi own ecllge out of ecuuter me, d shed)? to 
cclleoe wath a durpin-bhe eck aty, «ad w san rociis with yacrdy pres 1 
alia when unquun wee mide Tam aad thaci nidenbt) tT 1 
strencd up lis tutors deor, Mr Ohio d overcd him inthe dct I! 
hid to go dewn, the ycung prodgul Iwi bX coud ay he wee rege atait 
Bat he appened bebac has fitha wath the utmost nonchvinee, 1 Lith £ 
he was doing no gocd at the nnmiyeiit,, ond should be much] ttea 14, 
ind then went abioid on a di Jung tow t» Trance and Itily, y tut] 2 at 
1 by no means ow bn iness to follow him) = Homcthing had pos che 
genaous blood = ‘Lhe once kindly, honest lad was wud and 10h He 
had money 1n sufficiency, his own horscs and eqmpaze, and Ace quiztrs 
1a Ins father # house. But fitLer and eon acuce met, and scldcm tok a 
meal togetht: “1 now lus hints, but X don’t know Jus fisends, Pin- 
denny,” tho eld man sud “IT dont tlunk thy ae vices, «o much 
aslow Ido not charge him with vicc, mid you, but with adleness, and 
a iitd love ct low comp wy, and a frantic, surcida) determination to flim Lue 
chines in Lig away = Ab, think whee he might be, and whae le!" 

vou ut—No 11 ww 
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Whee he was? Do not be alarmed = Plulip was only idling 9 Philip 
might have becn nuch more mdustriously, more profitably, and a gicat 
dcal more wickedly employed. What is now called Bohemia had no 
mame in Phihp’s young days, though many of us knew the country very 
well, A pleasmt Iand, not fenced with diab stucco, he Tybuinia or 
Belgravia; not guarded by a Inge standing simy of footmen; not echoing 
with noble chaots ; not replete with pohte chintz diawing-rooms and 
neat tea-tables; a Jand ovca which hangs an endless fog, occasioned Ly 
much tobacco; a land of ch mbcia, billard-rooms, suppca-rooms, oyateis ; 
a land of song, 9 Jand where sc da-nata: flows fiecly in the mong; 6 
Jand of tim-dish cote? fiom taverns, and frothing poiter, a land of lotos- 
eating (with lots ¢f cayenne pepper), of pulls on the xe, of dehcious 
acading of novels migwincsy, aud sauntaungs in miny atudios, a land 
where men call cach otha by thar Christian names; where most ae 
poor, where almo t all are young, and whme if a fiw oldetes do entcr, 
itis beowso thcy have prescaived more tendmly and cucfully than othcr 
folks thar youthful spits, and the dubghtful eipreity to be dle = have 
Jost my way to Bohunia now, but it a cata that Piugue is the most 
picturesque city in the world 

Having long hycd there, and mdecd only latcly quittcd the Bohenmnan. 
lind et the time whaeof I am waiting, I could not quite participate in 
Dr Fumin’s mdyn ion at bs son pusisting in Ins bad couses and wild 
assucintes When Pamin hid ben wild limsclf, he had fought, intugued, 
aud gamblad in gicd compmy Phil chose his fiends amongst a bandit, 
never heard of an faslhionabk qautzs Puhapa he liked to play the 
vance in the mud t of these associates, and was not averse to the flattuy 
wluch a full purse licught hun among mca most of whose pockcts had a 
moogre hnmg Ue had net cnucrated to Bohemia, and settled thae 
altogether, At school and im Ins bicf unnvcisity caicer he had made 
some fricnds who Iyed in the world, and with whom he was still familar 
“"Lhese come and hunoch at my fiont dior, my father's door,” he would 
ray, wath one of his old Iwi1s, “ the Bandits, who have the signal, enter 
only by the dissecting-200n: I know which arc the most honcat, and that 
3b as not always the yoc: Freel ootcrs who best deserve to be hanged.” 

Like many a young gent man who has no mtcution of pursuing legal 
studice se1ously, Pll p cntcxcd at an inn of court, and kept his terms 
duly, though he ycwcd that lus consuunce world not allow him to 
practise (Iam uct defuding the opnuons of thus squeamish moralust— 
only stating them) Ils acquuntance hire lay amongst the Temple 
Bohemians. He had put of a set of chanilcis in Parchment Buildings, 
to be sure, and you nnght tad on a door, “Mz Casudy, Mr. P, Firmin, 
Mr. Vanjolin;” but were these gentiimen likely to advance Pluip in 
hfe? Casndy was a ucwepaper icportcr, and young Vanjohn a betting 
man who was always attcoding raccs, Di Innun had a horror of nows- 
paper mcn, and consdered they belonged to the dangerous classes, and 
trouted thum with s distant affability, 
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“Look at the governor, Pen,” Philip would sey to the present 
chronicler. “IIc always watches you with a secret suspicion, and has 
never got over his wonder at your being a gentleman. I like him when 
ho does the Lord Chatham businces, and condescends towards you, and 
gives you his hand to kiss. Ie considers be is your better, don’t you 
ace? Oh, ho is a paragon of a pére noble, the governor is! and I ought 
to be a young Sir Charles Grandigon.” And the young scapegrace would 
imitate his father's smile, and the doctoz’s manner of laying his hand to 
his brenst and putting out his neat right leg, all of which movements or 
postures were, I own, rather pompous and affected. 

Whatever tho pateinal faults were, you will say that Philip was not 
the mam {o criticize them; nor in this matter shall I attempt to defend 
him. My wife has a little pensioner whom she found wandering in the 
atreet, and singing a little artless song. The child could not speak yet 
—only warblo its little song; and had thus strayed away from home, and 
never once knew of her danger. We kept her for o while, until the 
police found her parents, Our servants bathed her, and dressed her, and 
eent her homo in such nent clothes as the poor little wretch had acver 
Been until fortune scut her in the way of those good-natured folks. She 
pays them frequent visite, When she goca away from us, abe ia alwaya 
neat and clean; when sho comes to us, she is in rags and dirty. A 
wicked litile slattern! And, pray, whose duty is it to keep her clean? 
and has not the parent in this casc forgotten to honour her danghtcr? 
Suppose there is some reason which prevents Philip from loving his father 
that the doctor hna ncglected to cleanse the boy’s heart, and by care- 
Jeamess and indifference has aunt him erring into tha world. If 80, woo 
‘be to that ductor! If I take any little son to the tavern to dinner, shall 
I not assuredly pay? If I suffer him in tender youth to go astray, and 
harm comes to him, whose is the fault? 

Porhaps the very outrages and irregularities of which Phil's father 
complained, were in some degree occasioned by the elder’s own faults. 
Te was so Inboriously vbecquiona to great men, that the son in a rage 
defied and avoided them. LHe was ro grave, so polite, so complimentury, 
eo o-tificial, that Phil, in revolt at such hypocrisy, chose to be frank, 
cynical, and familiar. The grave old bigwiga whom the doctor loved to 
armemble, hlaud and slemn men of the ancient echvol, who dined solemnly 
with each other at their selemn old houses—such men as old Lord Botley, 
Baron Buinpsher, Cricklade (who published Travels in Asia Afinor, 
Ato, 1804), the Bishop of St. Bees, and tho like—wagged their old heads 
sudly when they collogued in clubs, and talked of poor Firmin’s scape- 
grace of anon, He would come to no good; he was giving his good 
father much pain; he bad been in ali sorts of rows and disturbances at 
the university, and the Master of Boniface reported most unfavourably of 
him, And at tho solemn diuners in Old Parr Street—the admirable, 
costly, silent dinnerse—ho treated these old gentlemen with « familiarity 
which caused the old heads to shake with surprise and choking indig- 

id 
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nation, Lord Botloy and Baron Bumpsher had proposed and saconded 
Firmin's boy at the Megatherium club. The pallid old boys toddled 
away in alarm when he made his appearance there. Ho brought a amell 
of tobacco-smoke with him. Ie was capable of smoking in the drawing- 
room itself, They trembled Lefore Philip, who, fer his part, used to relish 
their senile anger ; and loved, ns he called it, to tie all their pigtails together. 

In no place was Philip scen or heard to so little advantage as in his 
father’s houre. “I feel like a humbug myself’ amongst those old hum- 
‘bugs,” he would may to me. ‘ Their old jokes, and their old compliments, 
and their virtuous old conversation sicken me. Are all old men humbugs, 
Iwonder?” 1t is not plearant to hear misanthropy from young lips, and 
to find eyes that are scarce twenty years old already Jouking oft with 
diatrast on the world. 

In other houses than hia own I am bound to say Philip was much 
more aniiable, and he carried with him a splendour of gaiety and cheer- 
fulness which brought sunshine and weleome into many u room which he 
frequented. I have said that many of hix companions wero artists and 
journalists, and their clubs and hannts were his own. Ridley the Acadc- 
mician had Mrs, Brandon's rooms in Thornhangh Strect, and Philip was 
eften in J. J.’s studio, or in the widow's little room below. He had a very 
freat tenderness and affection for her: her presence scemed to purily 
him ; and in her eccmpany the baisterouy, rechices young man was 
invariably gentle and respectful. Her eyes uscd to fill with tears when 
she spoke about him; and win he was present, followed and watched 
him with sweet motherly devotion. It was pleasant to we him at ber 
homely little fireside, and hear his jokes and prattle, with a fituous old 
father, who was one of Mrs. Brandon’s lodgers. Philip would play ciibbage 
for hours with this old man, frisk about him with a handzed Larmlesa 
jokes, and walk out by his invalid chair, when the old captain went to sun 
hinuself in the New Road. J{o was an idle fellow, Philip, that’s the trath. 
Te had on ngreeable perseverance in doing nothing, and would pass half 
a day in perfict contentment over his pipe, watching Ridley at his cacel, 
J.J. painted that charming heat of Philip, which hangs in Mrs. Brandon's 
little room—with the fair hair, the tawny beard and whiskers, and the 
bold blue cyes. 

DPhil had o certain after-supper song of “ Garryowen na Gloria,” 
which it did yon good to hear, and which, when sung at his full pitch, 
you might hear for a mile round. One night 1 had been to dine in 
Rusell Square, and was brought home in his carriage by Dr. Firmin, 
who was of the party. As we came through Soho, the windows of a 
certain club-room called the “Ifaunt” were epen, and we could hear 
Philip's song booming through the night, and capecially a certain wild 
rich war-whoop with which it concluded, amidst universal spplause and 
enthusiastic baticring of glasses. 

‘The poor father sank back in the carriage as though a blow had struck 
him. “Deo you hear his voice?” he groancd out. “Those are his 
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haunta. My son, who might go anywhere, picfers to be captam in a 
pothouse, and zing songs 1 a taproom I" 

I taicd to make the best of the casc. I knew there was no harm in 
the place ; that ch ya nin of consudaable note ficquentcd xt. But the 
wounds d iathcr was not to be consoled by such conunonplaccs; and a dicp 
and nataial grief oppicsscd him, in con% quence of the frults of his soa 

Whit cnsucd by no means suprised me Amoug Di Frmun’s pilents 
wi arden Indy of smtable age aad Jaige fortun, who looked npon the 
accomph hed doctor with frvomable eye> = That he should tale a com- 
pinion to cha: Jim an las sobtade was natwal enongh, and all 1 4 
finds cor ciaicd m thinking that he should mmy = Evay om 17) 
ergmizince of fhe quct hitle contshp, exer t the doctor’s son, butne a 
whom and Ins fitha thac wee ouly too miny scat. 

Seme min in a dub asked Plohp whotha he should condole with 
Jum ot concnatulate lam cn his fithas approwhmg muaig? 1s 
whi? The younga Donna eshdatcd the gacitest sw pose mil ort a 
on he wang of thi mitch Fe zin home + he aw uted Jas father’s acti) 
Whin Dr Tumi cime lone end Ictoch bimsll to hs study, Pru ip 
confontud harither  “ Flus must be « he, sa, which I have le 1d to- 
day,” the youn, mum sud, ft 1¢ Ty. 

“Alic? whit le, Philip?” alcd the fuhe ‘They were both very 
acsolutc and cout ceus mon 

“Thit you are gangiommy M Ben 01” 

“Do you mthe my home 60 hypy, th t I dang necd aay ctler 
companion ?” ashcd the fither. 

“Thw's not the question,” said Phihp, hotly “You can’t and must 
matry that lidy, sir." 

And why net, ar?” 

“Becmee im the cjyes of God and heaven you are marricd alzcady, 
su. And I swcar Iwill i Miss Benson the story to-morow, if you 
persist in yom pln” 

“ 80 you Lnow that story?" groaned the father. 

“Yes God forgive you,” smd tho son. 

“Jt was a fault of my youth that has been bitterly repented.” 

“ A Jauly'—a cume 1” sud Philip. 

“Lneugh, ar! Whatcyvu my fsult, at 18 not for you to chaige mo 
with 1t.” 

“Tf you won't gumd your own honour, I must. I shill go to Mins 
Benson now.” 

“ If yon go out of this house, you don’t pretend to 2cturn to 3t?” 

*Beul so Let us settle our accounts, and put, su” 

“Philp, Pluhp! you break my heal,” cued the fitha. 

© You dou t suppose mume ws vury ght, si?” sud the son. 

Phibp neva had Mes Benson for s mother-m-law. But father and 
eon loved cavh other no better after the depute. 
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“Owe olin meminisse juvabit.’”” 


Or pictures hath my soul good «tare, 
Skilled mistress of encanustic art, 
Insitiate, ever githeiing mole 
In the full chamber of the heat 


And tenderly, in after days, 

The funt and fhding hncs are «anncd, 
Memos of off trcedden ways, 

Dim shetchecs of a travclid lind 


‘Then, as she tmins them o'1 and ¢ «1, 
On somc she ersts a Iinxcring cy, 

Taeads and 2c-trcad» the du ty fl cs, 
Would fun, yet cannot, ny them by. 


‘Ahit avicd gable why regud? 
That sloping meadow, fringed with word? 
Ihrxt oaken trble hacked and scuicd, 
Japanncd by many an inly fhod? 


Becnerth thit reof the boy his hyt, 
Tull off am that green fuld has cd, 

Ora that old tuble laughed md weit, 
Lewnt many a line bencith thit Liade. 


A» onc who in a long ascent 
Looks Dich the musty vale to <e 1, 
Tince I those secncs, all dimly 11 n*, 
‘The paths { fred cre toil be, m 


The lull, where many a summers day 
To watch the game our mastic: stood, 
Bclow, the merry group at play, 
Above, the overhanging wood. 


‘The long, low bost-house on the <hoie 
Of lazy, shadow-lovang Wear, 

Now lashed to spray by labouring oar, 
Now startled by the schoolbuy’s checr. 
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Tho mill, unvexed by clacking wheel, 
Leng given to silent, mouldcring earc; 
‘Whore waters, idly pent, reveal 
The bele and branch of stately trees. 


Three flood-stained arches of 2 bridge 
Suspended high *twixt Ieafy bowers: 
The reflex of a shadowy ridge, 
O’ertoppcd by crumbling Norman towers. 


YEud by that solemn honse of God 
The turf ’neath which our master Hicn 5 
‘Turf which in pport we lightly trod, 
Life’s chances hidden fioin our cyc+. 


There let me stand and Iovk my 1. fF, 
As once, dear master, at thy side 

I stood, and burying all the j ast, 
Strove hard in joy my grief to lide. 


Nor I alone; for in that place 
Where thou hadnt tausht to love and fear, 
Was gathercd many a rouewing faec, 
Repressed was many nv 1i-ing tear. 


We brought a gift; but thou did-t mice 
‘The love that made each bovom swell— 

Love, beaming forth frum honcst eyes, 
Love, staiving with tho word ‘ facwelll” 


Love, that on thee and thine attends, 
Loched in the silent breasts of nen 
Who for thy sake, O bet of friends! 
Would hve their boyhood o’cr aguin. 
RK. A. E. 
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The Warrioy and Za Gloire, 


Wrin Tian Ianchcd La Glone, she ch llenged Engiwd—ehillcn, ed. 
hea, not to { lt, Lut to fit herself for fightang on new terms She Warsz 
ws Tngliids reply. The Brhsh pubhe are molibly anuous to loun 
whee we hive acphead worthily o not ‘The following et rtemcnt will 
cusble our ict] +s to yud,e for themaclycs 

When the Weer rw deagned, Fa Glouc was net allot All thit 
was Ucn Tucwn of Ler in Englind (1 we have Ieunt but httle mae 
cf la sinc) anounted to this thit she was 3 tambe: bwilt ship, vay 
much 2c embhine 01¢ of our luc of bifth shy, s cut dox n, and evcd fiom 
cud to cnd with nen plites 4? mebes thick, thit she w ts 292 fect Gainches 
Jong (between the papendicul ms), 55 fet bre ut, ud 27 fect 6 mches 
ducp Tat w the witer-Ime, that ha pots wae to be § fet 6 anchis 
aput anl (cn to G fict aleve the water, thit she ww to be hghtly 
ud, nd toye ws bat mT sul powa, that her enjmes were to be 
ef 900 (40 nm 1) hore powa, thrt her cstunated specd was thout 17 knots 
per herr, aud thit sac ww to emry 34 guns cn her mun dech, cu 
fune 51 Ib hot, and two shall guns forward = ‘The picblem which 
the n vd ciclutccts of this couufy wo called upon to solye was this 
wl ut hand of ve sc] will best enable om scamcn to contund succesfully 
ag unst Ze Glore ond smiar ships? 

Beltic this problem cine prache Wy unda the ccnsrda ition of the 
raval architects at Whitchall, Mr Scott Russ, the desguer and burlder 
of the Great Fastern, hid, 1t upreus, subnuttcd to the Controlica of the 
Navy designe for an o0n-} lated ‘lup of war, m which as adopted a novcl 
and iwgenious duvico—that of dcfinding only the cential portion of the 
ehip with amour, leaving her cxtzeontics fee froin its cncumbrance 
Taily in 1859, the Board of Admnalty, over which Sir John Pahington 
so vigorously prcsided, dctermuned to zcply without fiuthcr delay to the 
challenge given by the Empxio of the Facnch, and accordingly invitd 
the pirvatoe eluybuldas of the county aud the mist: slupwioghts 
of bur Mayesty’s deckyaids to furnish deugns for u suitable wa- 
ship Jt was stipulatd that she should be jrotceted, or patally jro- 
tected, by 43-2uch non plats, thit space should be afforded for the 
neees ary ecmplement ¢f men, ad provisions fix fom months, and thit 
a3, (cd of about 14 knot, an how: sheuld bo att med = The deugcrs wore 
lcft fice to choose whatcver dimensions cf slip and power of cngines thcy 
yidiarcd = It was not intinded by the Admn ity, we behevc, that the 
nval achitccts employed under Sir Baldwin W.flker, the Controller of 
dle Navy, should prepare an official dewgn on tlus occasion; but thcsa 
g utkoco, wwillng, we presume, to bo excluded from a proftemonal 
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competition for a great national object, resolved to subinit a design in a 
voluntary way, and constructed one accordingly, embodying in it the 
device previously referred to, and completing it 1x fore any other plans 
were received by the Admiralty. No less than fifleen such plans woe 
afterwards submitted to the bourd, and it waa then found that the design 
of the Whitchall naval architects was characterized by the ringular and 
favourable fact that her dimensions and horse-power were neither ueuly 
#0 great ay those proposed by some desiguers, nor nearly so rxmall as 
those propcsed by others. Thene gentlemen bad, in fact, designed a ship 
of mam power and proportions; aud tho Adniralty at once aropted 
their vessel. This ia tho bricf hintory of tha origin of the Warrior. 
It may serve to show that some of the work dono for tho Admiralty 
is net paid for extravagantly, if we eay that ucither the authors of 
the unaccepted designs, nor those of the design which was accepted, 
ever received any special compensiution for their Jabours in thia auxivus 
competition. 

From the fact that Sir John Pakington and his colleagues insisted 
‘upon a apecd of 14 knots an hour, and the power of carrying provisions 
for four months, it is manifest that they resolved to opposa to La Gloire 
a real sea-going ship of war: not a more floating battery, nor a cuit 
that would have to keep the land in sight, but a ship which should be fit 
to take the open sea, and, if nued be, to bear tho flag of old England 
once more to the enemy's coasts, They cleurly were determined, if not 
to reansert our old supremacy upon the ocean, at least to prevent supre- 
macy being asserted by others, To this end, a high epeed, aud the 
power of keeping the sea for months together, were absolutely cs-untial. 
This rendered several specific qualities necessary. For example, a aca~ 
going chip must be farnished with masts and suila of sufficient dimensions 
to heep her perfectly manageable and scaworthy in ull weathers, under 
mil alone. No steamship of war can carry sufficicnt coals to keep her 
under full steam for moro than a few days, and, consequently, neither 
the blockade of an enemy's port, nor the pursuit of a hostile fleet— 
operations from which the Britikh navy has never shrunk hitherto—can 
‘be performed by ehips without large sail-power. It was necessary, agiin, 
to place the battery of such o ahip at a considerable height above the 
wator—not leas than 9 feet, say; for a vesscl whose battery is pearcr 
the water, has to close her ports and silence her guns at the first approach 
of rough weather, and is altogether incapable at such a time of defending 
herself efficiently against m ship that has the advantage of her in this 
respect. 

In all these features the Warrior is, beyond question, superior to 
‘La Gloire. We sseume here, to start with, that her speed will be at 
least two knota an hour greater than that of the latter ship. This is a fact 
which it would be difficult to demonstrate to the general reader, Lut 
ebout which naval architecta, marinc engineers, and other men of science 
can entertain little or mo doubt. It may be accepted as acientifically 
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ampo-ble for La Glove, with her form, dimenuons, and engme powcr, 
to keep up an average specd of more thin 11" knots w hom , wlul, on 
the othe: hind, x6 13 pacity cartun thot the $Veo2e2, with hex fonn, 
duncn icns, ind cujme yowu: wall picve eapabk of an avartge pecd ef 
atlert 18} knot. In the Eacnch nes pipas, Le Glove may sued 
m mthing 13, 02 cvin SO Arct , din sone cf the Puzlsh newspapers 
the Wursior miy be f und to atium no more than 10 ci 11, bot m the 
waters cf the sa—whie the luvs of nature prcy ul—the diductiors 
wheb we hue diwate ascunce md expasenc, wall act be filufed ¢ 

The We iio) wall, then, we sw, be considea sbly supciw: to 7a Glos 
wm ,c dhe web PP ewase Live the ads antige of her macy cet cd sul 
pow, nism bis whi La Glove wy hghtly wgyed for chnncl scxvace 
only, the Were as saummshed with the mts, ep to, and Sule cf wm 
Lagh hs0 wisp Whether she would net bave been better equiped 
am this 1c) ct wath four masts thin wih thicc, 12 + gue tion which we 
miy su get, bat which we necd uot hac attempt to attle In the 
engi nangs cf the two rval ip on the preceding y ese(which hue 
her di vwn upor exactly the same sek, fia pwposes of compyaxcn) 
the Wee 1 represcntcd as we know six 1s to be ftud, La Glowe 
aw sewn o> her dengnas ogmily intended her to le Both uc 
pertctly ach ble drawings m all amyjcii mt 2espeots, f but whether the 
eugt lug which we Live shown his bun dkputd fiom im La Glor , 
we uw unible at prewnt to say unibh, not becwte we hwe no y1¢ 
fe adly a cmate drawings of ha m her picscnt stitc, but beewe 1 
the e “acc ite” db ovnge—althc ugh sketched, doubtless, by paicctly 
hone t hin y—by some musch wee or other, antic to dificr But even 
a uming th acourcy of the most fuvcuribl. skitch—thab which w 
Bue huewrh puscuted to the 1¢ da—we my sill cum fr the 
Wests ina dispute supauonty w asuln, dup In achienec to the 
relative b slits af the ports of the two ships, the Taisen 1s cncamonsly 
sa,« v1 to Lt Glowe, for while the ports of the litter are less than 6 fut 
above the w itea,$ those of the forma arc 9 fict 6 inchee 

A com) nison of the armamuuts of these exti widinary vewcls wm n¢$ 
a vuy imjoltimt matt, becaus, supposing Le Glvire to be umpreguibl, 
no Butish cilccr would think of spending time in exchanging shot or 
ehaull with hur, when he had a slip of the T¥arz107's spd unde lis 
command He would, of course, immethately close with her, and cary 


® Wo shall be m no degiee surprisod to find heicaftci that the actual average specd. 
of La Glowe 1s less than 11} knot, and that of the Warrior move than 13} 

+ In these ongiavings tho sail di swims, uencd by the demgnets of the two shina, 
have been exactly copied—ow olycct being to ensme sccmacy, rather than pactonm! 
eff t Iho masts, spars, and ngging ai, conscyuuntly, medicated an onthne only, 
and the © uls a1¢ catunded 2  Jongstudinal pl me 

+ S,cctators, who seo the ehrp in harbom, sometimes stato that hor porta are 7,0nd 
cet ror dl, even 8 fect, above the water but wo have eacellont roason foi bohoving 
that, when eq 143.¢d fo pea, then truc height 1s less than 6 feet, 
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hor by the good old English mcthod of boarding—this beg, 2 fact, the 
prune objcct of her great specd With the “tops” and ug mg of the 
Warrw: seaming with uflmcn, no acw could be prevailed upen to 
kuep the weather dick of La Glowe when once the faster ship had cloxd 
upon hei; and although provision for deck difence agamst boardas lb 
been nade an the Trench slip, wo, at Last, cannot behuve thit ha 
tricelour would long continue flymg The light of the Warrior's gus 
w cmincaotly fivourable to the operation, as the men could icshly hap 
fom them upon the low duh of Za Glowe Morcover, if thee » avy 
one nwul operation that 1 more to the taste of the Biztish aulor thin 
anthes,and in which he 13 most syynally succcosful, 1 18 that of boud n , 
and 3t 14 nx st unlikely that any known device would dive Jack fiom th 
dech of lie cnemy 

Notwithstanding these cowidu tics , huwever, ab may be well to sf ate 
what tho aim mints of the two slsps aie Lea Glows 15 supposed to cury 
84 puns upon hc: main~dech, all of them 5{-poundas, aud two huvy 
shell guns furwaad, wath an oblique sc1een 2m fiont of thum All her guns 
are, theacforc, undcr the covcr of munour = In the Wersi01, 01 the other 
haud, only 26 ac protected, b it all of them aic to be luge 6d-poundcs,* 
each woglunz 100 cut At long range, nuthu snp could harm the 
other sexiously , at short range the 68-poundcia would be by fir the most 
fornidible weapons But bendcs the 26 guns that ato protectcd, the 
Warsior can, and frobibly will, cury 12 addition gins on the main- 
deck, of the same siz ws the others, and on ha upper deck she 1s to bwe 
10 more mew ted, miking m 22munent of 48 kc vy Gb pounders m all 
Unda many cucumstinces of naval warfuc, the 22 uncoyucd guns 
(ancoverd, that us, wath thick plates) could Ik wed with teruble ¢fuut— 
am the event, for znstanoe, of her fling im with La Glone on one of those 
1ongh dye when the pots of the latte: were of necesuty shut ond her guns 
idle It should be further stated, that the guns of the }Va2.0r could be 
fought with gcater case and rapidity, and with lesa exhaustion to the mcn, 
than tho e of Za Giloiwe, because of the less crowded state of her deck We 
do not know the caact hight of the latte: ship between dechs, but we 
Lnow that st 16 comparatively little, and that her guns are but 11 fict 
6 mches apart, whereas the Warrior has a clear height of 6 feet 6 inclis 
on her gun-deck, between the deck and the beams sbove, and her guna 
are no less than 15 feet 6 inches apart. The advantage im time of action 
of this spamousness of the fighting deck will be best understood by those 
who have fought ships oftenest. At the same time, xf it should be 
thought dcmrable, xn fature slups of the Warrior class, to mcrease the 
number of guns projected by the armour, thu end may be readily 
accomplished by smply reducing the distance between the ports Tlus 
May manifestly be done to = great extent, and the gunnera be stll better 
accommodated than they now are an La Glowe. Moreover, by sactficang 





© Unless Armstaong or othe: guns aie subshtutod for them, 
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a few inches of tho present height of the battery, and inercasing the 
draught of water to the like degrec, the power of sustaining an additional 
length of plating may be obtained, ond a still further number of guns 
be thus protected. 

Having now compared the principal features of the French and English 
ships, we proceed to review in somewhat greater detail the peculiaritica of 
the IVarrior’s construction, and to sct forth the considerations which led 
to thoir adoption. These peculiarities have been severely criticized in 
many popular publications; Jet us take upon ourselves ihe more modeat 
tank of describing them, and the causra which originated them. It is in 
the highest degree desirable that the principles dnvolved in this question 
should be laid clearly before the public, because, while millions of our 
money are about to be apent on iron-cased ships, their construction in- 
yolvea such perfectly novel considerations, tLat the Lords of the Admiralty 
cannot be expected at once to grasp all the complicated conditions of the 
problem. Moreover, at a time like this, when euch a “reconstruction” 
of the navy as was never before known has to be effected, and when 
the brains of men of all classes are teeming with new inventions for the 
purpose, we run a grest risk of wasting our substance upon worthless 
echumes, Especially is this the case in the present day, when a patriotic 
press is ever rendy to Jend its influence 1o proposals that seein to tend to 
our national advantage, while at the same time it cannot be expected that 
journalists should be able to penetrate to the bottom of greut scientific 
questions like the present. For this construction of armour-cased war- 
ships, to conform to given conditions és o scientific question—and pro- 
foundly acicntific too, in some of ils puts, We arc just now passing 
throngh a great crisis in our naval history; and it will need all our 
national good ecnse, and all our scientific shill, to carry us securcly past it. 

The enormous dimensions of the Wurriur urust have excited surprise 
in many minds. Although but a 36-gun, or, at the most, a 48-gnn ship, 
she is no Tess than 380 feet long (420 fect over all), 58 feet broad, 26 fuct 
drought of water, and of 6,050 tons burdun. Why, the gencral reader 
may well ask, has so large, and therefore no contly,* a ship been adopted ? 
The short answer is, that the desirable qualitics which she posucaacs 
could not have been obtained with less proportions, Let us bricfly 
explain why. We have already scen that the great primary quality 
demanded by Sir John Pakington and his colleagues was a speed superior, 
by at least a knot or two, to that of Za Gloire. It ia no part of our preaunt 
purposa to justify their demand; it will Lo sufficient to say respecting it 
that it corresponded entirely, first, with the well-known spirit of our 
naval commanders (who have always bad 9 pussion for “ Isying-nlong- 
side” of a foe), and secondly, with the cqually well-known spirit of our 
Parliament, which would be the last assembly in the world to sacrifica 
naval efficiency to a false economy. 





© Tho Warrior will probably cost, when complte, 230,000, 
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Agnia, high speed ha to be attained in combmation With » ehot-proof 
hull Had not the proposal to leave the ends of the slip uncvwed been 
thought of, this combination would have boen practically ampowuble, 
except with far gieates dimensions than even the Warrior's, because 
the enormous waight of the armour would hive required a coiresponding 
disp! wement to support at; and this agun would have needed still larger 
and heavic: engines 1o diive the slip through the wat. Th» fact 
should not bo lost aght of by the cities of the Warnor But oven 
wath her fine ends uncased, an 1mmense wught of non bas to be sup- 
perkd And this weight has not, as some suppose, bean determined in 
the crse of the 1¥a2:0r hy the number of guns which were to be cariicd 
The whole mt of war-sh p construction hod to be 1eversed in tlus respect 
the dimensions and structure of the hull bung the first things fixcd, and 
the numba and positicns of the guus beng subsequently actthd For, 
Jct it be understood, there 1; much more thin the guns and gunneia to be 
protected In tho Wurrio , the engines and boilcs, the mag vines, shul- 
looms, Kpuit-r00ms—ull the stores, in fact, that 1t would be dingeious to 
expose ertha to fie cr to wata—nic pliccd within the shcltcr of tho 
amour plifts The enon cs and boilcis vonc occupy a Inath of 159 fut 
Toi, then, wo suc at once that a considerable length of shot-proof ad 
becomes requisite =‘ Lhat a gicit heryht of rt 15 also necessuy will be seen 
fiom the {icts, fst thit the ports must (15 previously expluncd) be con- 
silcrably cluvated, next, tht the plitng must be continucd down a fiw 
feet below the watc-lue, in ordci to prcvcnt shots entering just bene wh 
the se’s surfxe, o1 lowa down when the slup 25 1m a «1-way, o1 heching 
under a wind, and findly that the azmour must be carzxcd up well above 
the heads of the gunnc14, in order to protcet them propaly Tuither, 
thus long and Ingh shot proof ade his to be, from the vary natme of the 
ove, ahewy mde. ‘lus will bo bist scun by icfiicnce to the cngravings 
on the following pige (1igs 1 and 2), which irepicsnt respectively o 
‘vortzcal transverse section of the Tyr i's ede (that 15, such a vicw of it 
as would be obtaned by cutting the ship acioss), and a hozzontal section 
of a small portien of 1t tukcn thiough a port It wall be secn that tho 
side consists of an oidiniry (but unusuilly stiong) uon slup’s huil, 
ontsde of which aie placed m oppoute ducctions two liyers of th 
timba, one of 10 inches thick and the othe of 8 inches, and upon the 
outside of this mass of timber 13-inch non plates are secured = Whetln1 
such @ combination of matezials will oppose a greite: 2¢sslance to ale t 
thin any other of equal waght we will not presume to sy. What we 
wall venture to aay ts this, that 1¢ 15 a combination at Icast equil to thit 
employed in La Gloire; that the Admualty would hao exposcd them- 
telycu to censure had they adopkd s alueld Iss cifictivo than thut of 
La Glowe; and that, under these circumstances, a much hghter ade 
than the JWurtior's could not have been devised We my add—without 
an any way jeyndicang the question of mmclined-sidcd chipa versus upught 
—that we have nowhme seen it demonstuted in deta that the gioss 
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weight of a plated side may be 
greatly reduced by inclining it. 

We thus sce that a long, high, 
and exceedingly weighty side was 
necessary; oud from this it imme- 
diately followed that the ship must 
be, not only long, but broad, and 
large of scction likewise; and from 

* this again, it followed further that, 
in order to obtain great speed, she 
must not only be furnished with 
powerfid engines, but with finw lines 
also. It is easy to discern, therefore, 
that a ehip of very unusual propor- 
tions became indispensably neces- 
sary. We cannot hope to demon- 
atrate to unprofessional readers the 
full force of all the various con- 
siderations to which we have here 
adverted, or to show to them tho 
precise grounds upon which the 
Proportions of the Warrior were, 
in all probability, selected. Indeed, 
even wnval architects themsclves 
would only be able to arrive at 
dhese after a lengthened and more 
or leas elaborate scrics of investign~ 
tions. Bunt it muy serve to inepire 
increased confidence in the design of 
the Warrior, if we state that several 
of the most eminent private ship- 
buildere—Mr. Laird, Mr. Samuda, 
Mr. Scott Russell, the Thames Iron 
Company, and Mr. Napier—when 
called upon by the Government, 
‘proposed vessela of a similar (some 
even of a larger) size. Mr. Oliver 
Lang, of her Majesty's dockyard, 
Chatham, who is supposed to have 
had great experience in designing 
vessels, also recommended a ship 
20 feet longer than the Warrior, 
and of the same displacement, or 
weight, within 4 tons. 

After lengthened investigations, it was found by the designers thet the 
iron~cased portion of the ship required to be at least 205 feet long, and 
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that tho two extremitica could not entiafactorily be made low than 175 
fest; giving a total kogth of 380 feet, or, when tho projeting head 
and overhanging stein are added, 420 fect in all. The bicadth, 
draught of water, and firm of the ship's section wae detamincd, we 
presume, partly fiom calculation and patly fiom experience; the tuo 
limiting conditions Ixmg, that a certain volume of fluid (dk tanuncd by 
the werghts to be suppoited) should be deplacd, and a citam drauz lt 
of Water not cxcecded. Tlus latter elumeut—the draught of wata—is a 
very important one, smce upon it depcads the filncss-of the ship tu 
approach cou ts and enter Labo, Ie waa not powible to secize a ht 
Cinught for such ashup as Che Warr; but sh+ has cn male to diaw 
nemly 2 fect kes dein ome of ow own linc of-hattle ships, aad 16 mcs 
loss thin Le Glove Inisclf dust within the Luuts of ha amon, and 
205 fel apt, mo plead two bulhhews, or wally, xtandme complealy 
aaow the sup, and fosmid almost as stuutly os her sido.* They ae 
Plated exteually wath 44-anch plates of aon, vach cxtend down 9 deat 
below the wata-lwe, 2 order that shot or hall cntamg the bow on stern 
may not pass them As the expo cd cnds of ihe sup could aot, with 
safety, be foruacd of tiniber, av was thovght dc unable to badd her thiou,l~ 
out of non, and to mike hea a solid and complte structure andey cndcutly 
of the amour-plates and than toulxr backing On icfaue to ths 
engiavin », Fig 1 (page 200), the oidwary nen side will be sen willun 
the armour. At the samo tune the shot-yroof bnlkhud, which oss the 
ship, a before expluncd, mo bo conuccicd wath the cased portion of the 
hull, as to be unaficicd by any wyury that way bo done to the uncaxd 
portions. 

‘Vary mistaken views ae hcl, as to the prubable action of phot and 
shell upon her uncased cxhunutics, by pu ons who have etudud tho 
Worrior'’a constuction but mperfictly. In the fast place, xt should be 
‘understood that no appiehcnuon of the ship thee sustaining serious mywy 
fhom the fine of shells, necd bo entrtamed. The aides are all of 210n; the 
‘beams are of iron; and thi on dechs aie lid over the beams. The only 
confbustible materials exposed are the plank coverings of the ixon deck, 
and such Little mattas of slup funitare as may bo deemcd indispensable. 
Tho ufficns’ cabins will be in the aficr jart of the slup, it ia thuc, and 
the men’a mesees in the fue yet; but with the ship heiself of ion, and 
with well-deviscd apphances for extinguisling such local ignition a» may 
happen, it will be scarcely possible for tuc to make piogrena inher. But 
even if it should, the main body of the ship will be perfectly proof to 11; 
for within the plated bulkheads, and 2 ict fiom them, ase placed inner 
iret bulkheads, and the spaces between are used as water compaitments, 
so that vertical shoets of water, 2 fevt thick, intervene between the body 
of the ship and her extremities: through these it would be imnposaiblo 


* ‘The armour ovcilaps those buikheals by « foot or two, covering @ total length of 
812 feos, 
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for fire to moke its way. In the next place, there is no good ground for 
Delieving that shot will do much injury to the thip’s extremities; oxcept 
to the rudder and after sternpost, porhaps: these are the weak points 
in the Warrior, as in all other scrow ships of war, notwithstanding that 
they have in her case been made enormously strong and heavy, for the 
express purpose of resisting solid shot. To suppose that any number of 
thot which a ship is likely to reccive in action would knock either the 
‘bow or stern of such a ship as the SVarrior to pieces, and leave the cased 
portion only afloat, would be to manifest great ignorance of the strength 
with which she is built throughout. The worst result that can reasonably 
‘be supposed to happen {apart from the contingencies just mentioned) is, 
that of her unprotected ends becoming filled with water above certain 
water-tight decks which are placed far bencath the reach of shot. Should 
this extreme disaster occur, it would have no other effect, however, than 
that of sinking the wholo ehip 3 fect decpcr in the water, thua reducing 
her spoed, and bringing the height of her ports down froin 9 fect 6 inches 
to 6 feet G6 inches, Yet, even in this crippled state, the Warrior 
would probably steam as fast os Za Gloire, and would certaialy carry a 
loftier battery than that vaunted verscl possesses at her best. But this 
extreme state of things has heen guarded against. In the fore part of the 
ship there are no Jess than four vertical bulkheads extending quite across 
her, thus subdividing her exposed space into five water-tight compart- 
ments; while, at the after end, thero are also four similar partitiona, 
together with others, which altogether subdivide her there into ten such 
compartments, The leust scientific reader of the Cornmin Maaazine 
will understand, therefore, how unlikely it is that all the unprotected 
portions of the Warrior will become filled with water during an action. 
‘This can only happen, at cither end of the ahip, when every compartment 
into which khe is there divided has become separately penetrated by the 
enemy's shot; nor, in strict truth, can it, even then; for most of the 
compartments will, under ordinary circumstances, he occupied hy solid 
stores of various kinds, which will occupy certain considerable spacca, 
and, of course, exclude corresponding bulks of water. If o few of the 
larger compartinents ore filled—as they probably will be-—with light 
water-tight tanks, it will bo impossible for the water to find entrance to 
any great extent. Dut there is yet one other suspicion to dispel. If the 
bow is penetrated and partially filled with water, will it not, it may be 
anked, become depressed, and the screw propeller at the other end he 
thereby thrown partially out of the water? The answer is, No. This 
contingency has becn carefully provided for. The after compartments are 
fitted with sea-cocks, in order that, should the bow become moro‘im- 
mersed, water may be admitted at the stern in sufficient quantity to 
restore the ahip to her proper trim; but, of course, with a somewhat 
incrcased draught of water for the time. The water would not, however, 
be allowed to remain in her long; for pumps of great power are provided, 
and are so arranged (upon a novel syetcm) that four of them—two 12-inch 
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bilge, and two 9-inch bilge and foree—can all be brought to bear simul- 
taneously upon @ singlo compartment. 

‘We have now all but reached the limits asaigned to thin article, ond 
must therefore crowd what further facts may occur to us into a single 
paragraph, without attempting to elucidate any of them. It should be 
stated that the Warrior is an enormously strong ship—atronger even than. 
‘wna necessary in some parts. She showed nonc of the usual signs of 
straining on the occasion of the launch. The portion of her which is 
encased is divided into six water-tight compartments; so that, should she 
ho penetrated there by any existing or future form of shot, or should she 
tuke the ground at any tine and injure hor bottom, the damage may be 
Jocalized os much aa possible. One of the five water-tight bulkheads is 
nitnated between her two sets of boilers, in order that if one act ia disabled 
hy the entrance of water fiom any entne, the other act may continue to 
supply the engines with stam. Ler engines are of 1,230 horac-power. 
Wer decks ere underlaid with iron plates, to aid them in resisting the 
effects of rhells, She is uot designed to act a3 a ram, and never 
was intended to do so, as many suppose; but her bow is made #0 
exceedingly strong, that, should her commander ever ran her full tilt 
against an encmy, she may be expected to suffer but slightly and exter- 
nally. Her ports are ench 3 eupeificial fect Jew in area than those of 
Ea Gloire. The port is enlarged on the inside, as shown in Fig. 2 
{page 200), to admit of the duc training of the gun, and the onter casing 
is supported at each side of the port by an upright standard of stout iron. 
The casing itself is formed of immense plates, 3 fect broad and fiom 12 to 
15 feet long (far larger than those of Li Gloire), and the platen lave their 
edges fitted into cach other all round, so ag to render the whole mara 
as neorly like o single piece as possible, This system of letting the 
plates into each other is very valuable, because it renders fustening 
‘bolts unnecessary near the edges of the plates (where they are most 
liuble to fracture), and prevents the edges and corners from curling off 
when the sido is atruck. Ier casing has been nowhere penetrated by 
scuppers or lights of any kind; the drainage of both decks is received 
into two longitudinal pipes laid along the sides of the ship, and these 
deliver it at the bow and stern. Within her encased division she has a 
wing pasaage, 3 feet G inches wide, all round hor, below the water, to 
enrry down any leakage water that may chance to find its way though the 
ride, and to ficilitate the repair of any injury that may happen thero in 
action. She will carry all her drinking water and part of her provisions 
within her armour. Her accommodation is admirable; every officer in 
her will be well provided with cabin space: « consideration of no small 
importance in ship of war, which is the only home of hundreds of men 
for yoars together. With her weights concentrated in her encased 





® The neglect of this vital consideration ofon proves fatal to the planus of many 
inventors of warships. =: 
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portion, and her ends left comparatively light, she will probably prove as 
cary a ehip as is consistent with the great weight of her elevated armour. 
She is ceitainly a handsome ship. 

Tn conformity with our fist paragraph, we have not inquired whether 
the Warrior is a perk ct ship, or if she is fit to attack elevated batteries; 
nor whether ehe ic likly to defy the powers of auch ships and ordnance 
as tho fate may 11 cvpceted to produce; hut we have descitbed what 
the ia, and why she hav been made +0, and have comparcd her with the 
challenge ship vi Prince. We thoul, it wall be admitted that, whateva ber 
faults, we may be yu dy proud of her. She ts a tup that every captain on 
the Navy Litt wed gloy in cemmandiag ble is the embodiment of 
great naval adore tual Jul, and cf be sta) auneunt of guncral santidic 
knowledge, aud ae fut cf her huang been de gad in Whitchall Siow s 
that, under the ds Jae of * assistants” to the Conair tu tla Nay 
(who us 2 naval ont, and dey net profess to desicn shups), and the esa 
auditable dygure ai “draughtsman,” the Adwnalty conceal a hishly 
accomplished staf? of mvalarchite’s Ta a cenmiy hhe Quay and when 
we requme such vitil teks peda], why an omen cf scenes thug 
mca ? Wry os tue prea sea of Naval Archmctae agaeed by a 
Briti<s Adwn ait, ? 

Faully we wouads onthe Govan ut arnt ma cstig the ectnty"s 
Mencyanter an ov eh ap sctlew syed Thea aud coal will ve 
ub fast vise Lye Dee area Deed am elu ance ‘Dle bMaaseer 
and the 2a t Dae wWlachas Lke herp wal tea eu flay, and paste cur 
Kener, on the met Cetant eho af ne lin But at what save wal 
the Defiwe and Re ttn ee tous? None, xcept ut our own dans 1 
the Ticuch aig ut te kek us up aa cin habe and te aweep cor 
mercantile fects ficm the cpon sas, We mitist have meme ships at kot 
equal in spad to the Worse. The sacraice oi sriip ta any eer lea. 
tious whateva, in futwe war- laps, would Le tantamount to yk cur 
neva supromay. For, nc twithstanding the change in naval tactics Becta 
aituted by stam and rfhd cannon, the powcr ef Lis mg ship ah ngade 
her fuc should never Le wanting to a Bratish mun-of-war. 


Samples of Hine English, 


“You have an exchequer of words, and I think no other treanre to give your 
followcis."—Tiro Gentlemen of Yerona. 


Tlanunox, of the tire of good Queen Bess, saya, “Not a few do greatly 
Fork to stain our Iangunee Ly fond affectation of strimge words, pr sin 
that to be the beat Enyli-h which is most corrnpicd with external terms 
of cloqrence and sound of any syllables.” If the ol] chronicer had 
lived in these days, he could not have said anything more suitable to ¢ not 
a fow;" for the we of fine English is not confined to any one cla, We 
nect with it in the writings ard specches of cvery Ga 5 except. on the 
cae lind, pecgile of ened Dreedine and ecod elucatn . who generally we 
great ximplicity in commen talk and writing; and, om the cther land, 
Uneducated aboer and arlizany whee manacr of speech may be 
unerammatica!, but whose words, in many countics cf Mneland, are rimple 
and pure Sasen-English, It is amena the great m.dc.e classes that fine 
Enalish Qourishes. We find it s.ot coly in sermons, newspapers, books, 
and spcchea, hut alo in common talk. To pive a familiar instance, 
winle the Eton boys or the labeuras' childecn “Ten their Loliday 4.” 
the “young gentilonen ct Mr. Smith's acalomy or collcsiate institute" 
“commence their vae tions" a: l whale he that wiites & nevel for the 
wpper chuees calls Wis Lore Adon Bede, the bore ter the middle classes 
nist be Montaaerency Alvancnt. 

Many, no deutl t, wef "sh Tecanse They hase a. ver considered 
and pever been teld how foolish at is. cud hew auch inore expresave ond 
beautiful is reat Saye lish, Oller use fine Ei h to be & nteck, 

“The bas ss Belahl, in Ben Jon en's Lowe Moma hie 
Fan ar, * he Vy thet word, trawl" Nay, dadead, 
Matthew, “he wud embed; Ltermol it so fir my mere grace 
T oked a rdieed dephiepar, the cther day, it ene dT. 
Lately dead. he answered, © Yeo sir, he is reeeatly do cas) 

Odlnis and thes) the mest awetaable, make caren. 
worlds do duty for Lamenr; ay whan a pepular waren, 
advises his Tero nt te pive vent to sovifuatinns dh 1.5 emerged. 
from the font or au Edinburh reviewerf calls ad ning-table “ the 
prandial inshugany 5” or an American, writing ou words, a ‘eulyject that 
ought ut least to insure purity cf style, saye: + Wha’. ina name?" asks 
Jutict, powerfully affected by tho thonght that that which we appellate a 
rose, by any other cognomen would possess the proy erty of tititlnting the 
olfactory in an equally dulcet manner. In all seriousnye, much and 
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2c6 SAMPLES OF FINE ENGLISH. 


much isin a name. That Quaker individual understond its power when 
he threatened tho canine quadruped with condign visitation.” * 

Of fine English the difficulty is not to find exampler, but to choose 
them from those that ro many books, newspapers, and sermons furnish. 

To begin with the critica. In the Edinburgh Review for April, 1858 
(p. 421), the writer wishes to tell us that Edgar Allan Poo was an example 
of the truth of the old proverb, Zn vino veritas. Ie says—~ 

“Wo lean mther to the ancient proverb, that truth is mado manifost on convivial 
‘oceasions,” 

Boys are generally called by the fine writcra“ the juvenile portion of the 
community ;" but in the Quarterly Review for October, 1860, they ure 
spoken of as “the male progeny of human kind.” 

A critic in the Literury Gazette (October 6, 1860) soys that Mr. 
Hollingshead spent some forty pounds among the workmen at the opera, 
“ which reminds us of an ill-natured proverb about the speedy seperation 
that arises between certain claascs of men and their available resources.” 
T suppose it is the same genius who a few pages after calls a father “a 
male parent,” and an ancle “an avuncniar guardian,” and who winds up 
hia criticiam by ying that modern fiction “ furuishos no intellectual 
nutrition whatever to the adolescent mind.” 

But no more flagrant instance of fine writing can be found than in a 
‘book whose popularity ix attested by the sale of 10,000 copics. I mean 
Proverdial Philosophy, which I have secn spoken of in a lady's magn- 
zine, as “ the immortal work of the poct Tupper.” This book alone will 
prove the appetite of the middle-clasa public for finery. I think it ia 
Archdeacon Tare who has said that if you would sce how the noblent 
Janguage may be spoilt, you must compare the Prayer-book version with 
‘Tate and Brady's psakns; and he might surely have added the Proverbs 
of Solomon with those of Tupper. Mere are a few lincs as examples of 

a book full of dull goodness, expressed in fine phrases. The “ poet 
Tupper” mys, tho book that pleases hin best lins its 
* Fair idens, coyly peeping Jike young lover out of roses, 
‘Tho quaint Arabesque conceptions half cherub aud half flowers.”—P, 4, 
Fle improves upon tho language of the Bible: 
Godliness with contentment—these be the pillars of folicity.”—P. 368. 
He likes flowers to have sitnple names :-— 
Many a fair flower is Inndencd with preposterous appellatives.”—P, 431. 
He comforts the labonring classes :— 
“Thank God, ye toilers, for your bread ; in that daily labouring, 
‘He hath enffered tho bubbles of sclf-inierct to flvat upon the sticam of doty."—P, 464, 
He explains what invention is:-— 
“It is to cling to contiguities, to be keen in catching likeness, 
And with energetic elasticity to cap the gulfs of contrast.”-—P. 176. 


* Rumbles among Words, by W. Bwinton, 1850. 
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And what laws are— 
“ Laws aro cssential emanations from tho sclf-poised character of God,’ 
Tie asks a question :-— 
“Doth Philosophy with sublimated skill, shred away the matter, 
‘Till rorcflod intelligence cxudoth oven ont of stocks and stouce? * 
Ye tells us that— 
“Minds of nobler stamp, and chiefort the mint mark of heaven, 

‘Walk independent, hy themsalves frocly manumittod of externals,”—P, 428. 

“He uses too many words, and those too hig ones,” said Jehnron of 
Tobertson, and the rame may be said of Mr. Tupper. 

IfI were to go to other writers leas known than the “poct Tupper,” 
T might fill page after pnge with their absurdities, Only yeaterday | raw 
the rnowdrop described as follows :— 

“Je nover changoth its hue, never beareth a streak or a tings like other flowers, 
‘but wrapt in its own purity blows aunid the snow, an when the amorous sun makes 
Tovo to its cold chastity, it withors frum lis cmbrace.” * 

In a little book for popular reading, washing the rkin is called “tho 
exercise of cutancous ablution.” In a tract written for village poor, a 
mau with o drunken look is said to have “an ebriated aspect.” t Ina 
dictionary of common things, profeswd to be written in the plaincst way 
fur the common people, the writer, in his article on gardening, in April, 
says,— 

“ This month is favourable to tho devclopment of that spocics of creation which is 
noxious to vegetation," $ 

T said that people of rank and good cducation are usually most simple 
in manner of specch aud writing, but now and then we find them falling 
into the fine sentiment and fine writing of vulgar people. Even Lord 
Palmerston, in a letter to the master cutler, calls Sheflield “ that active 
and interesting seat of proaperous industry from which your Ietter is 
dated.” But thia may not le Lord Palmerston’s English, but that of some 
recretary, who, having nothing to say to the master cutler, says it by 
making fourteen words do duty for one. 

Here are specimens of the style of English written, and probally 
taught, by a respectable middle-class schoolmaster. They are taken from 
his book, called Tie Religion of Childhood. The suthor begins by say- 
ing thet ‘he docs not desire to render his book s means of mental 
display and fino writing ;” intending, I suppose, to tell us that he could, 
‘but will not, use fine language. 

Ue wishes to sy tbat religion will hurt no one. He says— 

© Te will not disqualify for tho path of Providonco a solitary individual.”"—P, 9 

He wishes to say that flowers are sweet smelling :— 

“ How teeming every gem of Flors with perfume.” —P. 13. 





* English Country Life, by T. Millor, 1850, 
{ Purcchial Tracts, No-93,p.¢ Eater, Dic. Daily Wente—A, Apel, ~ 
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He tells us that childien hava funny fanciea:— 


“Tha young mind wanders far over the marsin Hro of that it knows futo a vivon 
region, and thera flats beforc at the diciama of dicamland, moved by the hand of Jancy, 
feed from the dnevtion of 1.2309 7 

Tie and hus family ang a hynm with a little boy :— 

“In enbdued tones we followed the roto of om angrle pecenter, until wo half 
canght the echum* chain fiom th hays of heaven Rollmg tongh tho bh 
aichts of the uyya temple im the volnmo of thnnda, snd bho the vowe of many 
waters, came brck the reverber iang tide of miclo’y "—I' 69, 

Aficr 1¢aJisg this, om we wondcr at the finay in epeceh and wiiting 
of our fumes? and t desmen’4 cons and daughters? And we emnot 
help fic that at the tutors in all “acdemus for young gentlanca” 
were thamed for than work with exen half the pums that 1, ostowed on, 
ot national schoolmastas, such Dngh-h as this wal-inc nme pulagogue 
uss Would, aftr a time, become the exapion and not the rule among 
the muddle clisses. = Unfortunalily, suv mary of the govcincsses to 
whom ou childicn’s edacation 15 cuftuucl aro them clyes cduc ited an 
schools where the pupils are taneht to be genteel, and whee the chit 
mark of geuihty 14 counted fo be the using of fine language. “Te 
that em catch an mhhorn tm by the tul, bin they count to be a fine 
Loghvkman.” Vary sensible was that dime who, doubtful, F supposc, of 
ha patiens undiistanding the fine mscuption, “Rimmuy for Young 
Ladics,” added under 1t the tiandation, “A Chils' Kchool.” 

Here 1» a Jetta of afarmcs’s daughter of 1798, I bcLeye fiom South y's 
Commonplece Book :-—~— . 

“Drain Mis4,—Theo energy of te races yrompts me to ase ve yom tat say tere & 
as forbuddcn, the wea of which I hid awhky udh noms) cd, ne'wath tandimg my p10 
Pensity torcsase Mi Tovill le thee Tat me with confidew ame you that 
dum and liotluis will Le very ha, py to mect you ud bictha~ Us gules cannot go, 
for icasons, The attention uf cows cLums cat a sistance m the acing 

“Unaluably yous” 





I do not haow whether th» vost specimens of fia English me to be 
found in sermons o1 mewyupas I iaicly read on hear samons whose 
language is pune, end, 15 3f ought to be, easy to be uadcistood by the 
untcarned. Yet, with such Look before them a, the Bible and Priya- 
book, it seems ‘fiance tht onr clagy should be among the woist mutes 
of Englsh. For in our ible and Pray ci-book we have, of we make 
allowance for the autiqae diction, a pcricct model of what our mother- 
tongue ought to be. It wis dburved by Coluiidgo that it scomed to be 
Ly a kind of providence that the tianalation of the Bible, and the works 
of the greatest English wiiters—Shukepcore, Bacon, and Hocker—should 
orcu about the sano time, eo as hy & double power to fix the language 
Just when it was in its highest pafiction. The pages of a mapagine aic 
not the proper pluce to speak on thas rulyect, or to criticize sermons; £0 








© Wilson's Thelors, 1553. 
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T pags on to newspapers, where, ns in ecrmons, fino writing is rampent. 
I do not, of conrve, speak of The Times, whose loading articles are almost 
always written in excellont English, nor of the other first-class journals, 
whether of London or the country. 

Tlere is a scone from a description of a shipwreck by a country corre- 
spondent of The Times (May 5, 1859) :— 

“ Their habiliments told they wero not of the lower class, aud their blanched cheeks 
and youthful looka showed that ‘ death’s summons reached them at case in their pos- 
sessions.’ Their features wore not much distorted, but ‘the sullon calmnoss of 
despaic’ was pictured on their brows. The mind, which a few hours past few, fleet as 
lighting, over the ‘mazy rounds of lify ’ which fondly hovered over tho scones of 
chikthood, and lingered to take * one Inst fond look’ of some anxious parent, who, 
Perhaps, at that moment was sendmg up his supplications to hcaven for the preserva- 
tion of this favourite chilt—that mind, I ropeat, is crashed ip tho icy grasp of death, 
‘but the pallid look it has left in the dcath-strugglo showa a conflicting resolution before 
its fire was quenched for ever,” 


In The Times’ article on Ascot races (1860) rain is called “the plavial 
visitation.” In the Temperance Visitor (1859), a writcr calls his father 
his “male parent"—' My male parent being taken from me, I engaged 
in private tuition.” In the Jllustrated Newe (February, 1860), smokers 
are called “ lovers of the Nicotian weed.” In an account of a marriage, 
in the Cambridge Chronicle (November 28, 1858), it is said of Miss Jones 
Lioyd, that— 

Tho lovely and accomplished bride was costumed in that true taste which makes 
expense subsorviont to clegauce,” 

And Prince Albert, wearing 3 black coat, was said to be “ attired in 
mourning habit.” 

‘There ore certain writers, chiefly in newspapers or scrmons, who 
always speak of firo as the “destructive or devastating element;” of 
letters na “ cpistolatory advices ;" of moncy, a8 “ pecuniary compensation ;" 
of dancers, as “ votarics of Terpsichore;” of ladics and gentlemen met 
together, oa a “distinguished circle;” of people fishing, as “ engaged in 
piscatorial pursuits.” IF a crime cannot be found out, it is “ enveloped 
in obscurity.” A mon who is the first to do a thing “ assumes the 
initiative ;* instead of being put in privon, he is “ incarcerated ;” instead 
of loving 9 woman, he is “ attached to her;” instead of marrying her, he 
loads her to the hymenesl altar;” instead of dying, he “expircs ;" 
instead of being buried, “his remains are deposited ;” and he is probably 
finished up by his “ disconsolate relict erecting to him a monumental 
memorial.” A letter is a “ communication,” a house is a “ residence,” & 
church is « “ sacred edifice,” and a shop iz an “ eatablishment.” 

In Punch, who is, of course, spoken of by the fine writers as “our 
fucetious contemporary,” thore is a parody, vary little exaggerated, on this 
atyls of composition, called, “ Desultory Reflections :"— 

One individual may pilor & qeatraped shire avoctos may mt oe, Nie 708 Ore 
the boundary o1 2 fleld. 

«Ta the absence of the feline race, the mice give themselves up to various pastisnca, 
VOL, DE—w0. 14, 11. 
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P * Feathered bipeds of advanced age ae not to bo entrapped with the onter husks 
com 
“ More confschoncra than are vhsolutcl) necessary are apt to 1min the potage ” 

Fine writers dehght in affictdly nung foreign words and phravee = In. 
Harrison's Chionrele 1t 13 sud, tht after the Norman Conquest “ ihe 
Tingluh tongue gi:ew into such contcmpt at Come, that most men thought 
at no amall duhonour to speak any Lnglsh thas, which mavciy took his 
hold at the last hhewme m the country with cxcry ploughman, that cven 
the very caters begun to wi weary of their mother tongue, and laboured 
to speak Ficnch, which was then counted no small token of gentility" 
The rule, I think, 14, to use a forcign word o: phiase only whcre Cnghah 
will not as well express what we wih to say, a1, for instance, with the 
words protigie, surverllance, mestige, menage, parse, ennur, merc, prononci, 
and the phiasea embarras de richesse, eypit de corps, tout ensemble, doke 
far mente, Why arc cortam cntert unments alwiys cdicd by ther Treuch 
namc4, as, for instance, matinde muucale, bal costume? “ Inglsh words," 
says Hare, “sound fu best from English lips” 

* Person” 24 a bad substitute for the ald “wight,” for persona is pro 
perly “a misk,” but the fine wirtcis hive mtroduccd a worse word mm 
“ndividual" I heard, not long ago, a good min preveh a good xrmen, 
but ho repeatedly spoke of Nowh as “that andividuil” I have «cn a 
madman desenbed mn a newspaper 1s “ an unfortun ite individual euffuring 
from aberration of intellect,” and I ought to call myalf “the humble 
aadividual who writes this article ” 

Complete Ictter-wnters are mmcs of fine Enghsh In one publiehed 
by Routkdge m 1836, and of which 24,000 copics hive ben sold, the 
editor, who recommcnds hia book ta those who “mcf in Cnghsh dieticn 
to the vulganty which cre might avoid,” thus advises us to write to invite 
a fend to stay with ua in the country— 

Will you do us the fayoni of making our rural retieat your temporary aboie 


And when 2 mother sunds a prosent to her boy at school, he 19 advise 
to answer ber thus .— 

Knowing ea I do that you who's hfe is oceumed m promotmg my impiavement 
end happiness, I can only ficl that cach fesh token of yout affiction 11,6 on additional 
lam upon my giatitade * 


Here is # capatil instance of a man spoiling kis mother-tongne by 
pedantry. Dr. Johnson, ‘“‘the gicat Icxicographer,” as the fine writera 
ali him, who did eo much for the English language ond who loved it po 
well, was speaking of some book— Sir," he said, “1t has not wit enough 
to keep it sweet ;” then, recollecting humrelf,—“ It has not vitality enough 
to preserve it from putrefaction” And on this laiter version Enghsh 
Aterature waa modelled for some fifty years! 

‘The great Earl of Chatham one day said to Walliam Pitt, then « boy, 
“How did you enjoy your vit to London?” “ Dclectably, ar,” was the 
answer. “ Never,” said the earl, “Ict me hear that word eguin.” Lord 
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Chatham was very punctilious himeelf, I believe, in manner, and probably 
taught his son to be so too. But using the word “delectably” was not 
good mannors, but vulgar finery. 

A mother took her sick child to a low-class nurgeon. He anid, “I see 
your young Jady has premonitory rymptoma of incipient rubeola.” She 
took her to one of the most famous London physicians, who anid, “ The 
child is going to have the measles.” 

An after-dinner speaker began his oration with—‘ Gentlemen, little 
aid I think, and still less did ¥ imagine, &o.” At # public dinner in 
Norfolk, the chairman, 3 clergyman, in proposing the Quoen’s health, 
said, “May the star of Brunswick never pale before the fire of an 
adversary, but shine on and on, brighter and brighter, until lost in the 
dark abyss of time.” Bishop Jewel would have said to this divine, 
“ Vonsels do never give so great a sound as when they be enipty.” 

There is also fine writing of the heroic kind, full of murders and 
gallant knights, and dark rains, and such like, which we mevt with 
chicy in the cheap periodicula, The titles of these tales “ of thrilling 
interest and mysterious horror” are quite terrific, and are gencrully 
donble, as—* Sir Brabazon de Belcour, or the Hannted Castle; “ Inabel 
de Richclien, or the Grave of Despair." Here are two extracts from a 
lnte number of Ieynokis's Miscellany (Sept. 15, 1860) :— 

“ ¢ Sho swoons §” cried Count Flama. 

“ © Sho does not swoon—she dies 1? cried Salvi 

“¢Nol exhausted Natare but socks one of her resources,’ added the Connt Flama, 
¢ it is bot a swoon, You may rce her breathe. 0 you not perccive how this thin 
tisnuc which forma her outward garment riscs and falls with o gentlc motion?’ ” 

And oguin— 

“Thero wns a ¢tately bat gloomy magnideence about the palatial buikting which, 
Whila it spoha of the high nobility of the ancient me that made it their home, 
depremued tho spirits, and cast a cloud over the heart. . . . . The few domestics 
who conkl bo induced to inhabit so yloumy an abuio trod softly ou the marblo stair 
casos, and crosted tho huge halls in silence?” 

Then there is the sporting fine writing, where, if ever, fine writing 
neers in its proper place. The eportaman delights in cpithets, as “resy 
morn,” ‘“ dewy eve,” “ echoing hills," mother carth,” “sylvan shades.” 
A fox is Reynard, a cock Chanticleer. A shepherd with his dog is “the 
guardian of the flock with his canine assistant.” Cricket ia “ the noble 
game ;" racquet, “the manly exercine.” The sportsman is fond of quote- 
tions from the Eton Latin Grammar. era avis, caveat emptor, pot 
naecitur, primus inter omnes, and other such phrases easy to construc, are 
great cards with him. The quotations, too, are generally only repetitions 
of what had gone before: as, We counsel » middle course—Medio 
tutiosimus ibis." “ We give something in return—a gid pro quo.” The 
sportsman's love of fine writing, and hie classical knowledge combined, 
make him call the sun “bright Phebus,” and the north wind “rndb 
Boreas,” and the sea MMepeanela watery domain,” and a dog-breaker a 

n—2 
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“Kunopeediat.” Now and then he ia at fault, as, where wishing to use 
the word parallelogram adverbially, he says that he hunts his dogs 
“ parallelogrammatically " (The Field, No. 407), but at least he has used 
along word. The sportsman delights, too, in a simile, which he thinks 
sounds well, however little sense there may be in it, ax “ the wina-cup of 
victory was enatched from his lips.” 

Akin to our subject, is the love of affected finery in titles. In almost 
every newspaper you may sec this announcement: “The lady cf 
W. Smith, Esq., of » son.” Mr. Smith, of course, cannot use the ward 
“wife.” A friend of mine was acked in the pit of a thentre, if there was 
any room fora lady? He replied, he had no doubt a lady would find 
room in the boxes; but if a woman really wanted to sit down, he would 
make room for her. The title of “esquire” too, which cverybody now 
gives to everybody, and expecta himself in roturn, is, I think, another sign of 
the love of the age for affected finery. Horace Smith defined “ esquire,” 
“a title very much in use among vulgar people.” A gentleman named 
Salton had a footman named Willism Long, and one morning there came 
to the house a letter, directed, William Long, Erq., at Mr. Salton'’s.” 
A brewer's clerk in Wiltshire was told by his master to call all trades- 
men esquire, ‘ Or,” said he, “we shall have no more orders for beer.” 
Very different from such would-be esquires was one Colonel Edmunds, 
to whom, living at Utrecht, came a Scotch fellow-countryman, who, 
desiring entertainment, told the Colonel that “my lord his father, and 
guch and such knights and gentlemen bis cousins and kinsmen, were in 
good health.” Quoth Colonel Edmunds, “ Gentlemen” (to his friends by), 
“ believe not one word he saya; my father in but a poor baker of Edin- 
burgh, and works hard for hia living, whom thia knave would wake a lord, 
to curry favour with me, and make ye belicve I am a great man born."* 

A horse doctor now calla himself a “ veterinary surgeon.” An author 
ia o “literary gentleman ;” a farmer, an “ agricultural gentleman ;" a bag- 
man, a “commercial gentleman ;” a barrister, a ‘gentleman of the long 
robe ;” a thief, a “ light-fingered gentleman ;” and a merchant, “a gentle- 
man engaged in mercantile pursuits.” A man used to go to law, he now 
“institutes legal proccedings;” he used to go to the doctor, he now 
“ consults his medical adviser.” 

“T want some cheese,” I said, in & grocer's shop at L—— 

“That gentleman will serve you," said the master, pointing to a 
‘well-curled youth in an apron. 

On the doors of the rooms sect apart for men or women on ihe French 
railways, you see the words Hommes or Femmes. On our doors you ace 
Gentlemen or Ladies. The French, in gencral more given to eompliment 
than we, are in this instance right, and we are vulgar and foolish. 

Juries are always addremed as “ gentlemen of the jury ;" but I think 
it would be better to use only the word “jurymen ;" for in nine cases 


* Poacham's Complete Gentleman. 
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out of ten, except in the grand and special juries, the title “ gentleman,” 
both by courtesy and by law, is inapplicable. 

A genteel friend of Mrs. Brook having directed a letter to a member 
of the fimily, and having spelt tho name “Brooke,” I said, “Surely 
the Brocks do not spell their name with an ¢.” No,” she answered, 
“ but F thought it was more polite.” 

There is, too, the fine English of the shopkeeper who styles himrelf 
“the proprietor of the establishment.” He that used to “sell by auction,” 
now “submits to public competition;” instead of “giving notice,” ha 
“intimates to the public;” instead of “raising his clerk’s wager,” he 
“qugmenta his salary.” Somebody going into a shop in Regent Strect 
to buy half-mourning, was referred by the ahopman to the “mitigated 
affliction department.” A tradesman of whom I bought some lamp-vil, 
sent it home “ with Mr. Clark's compliments and solicitations.” One man 
sellg “nnsophisticated gin,” and another lets “ gentlemanly apartments 
in closo proximity to the Bank.” They call floor-cloth, kamptulicon ; 
and boots, antigropelos; and soap, rypophagon; and though last, not 
Jeast, a saucepan, anheidrohepseterion. 

T have tried to show by these examples how destructive of our 
beautiful language, and how foolish, it is to use fine words and expressions 
in common tolk and writing upon common things, “To clothe,” says 
Fuller, “ low creeping matter with high-flown Janguage is not fine fancy, 
but flat foolery. It rather loada than raises a wren to fasten the feathers 
of an ostrich to her wings.” We may consider it a general rule that the 
best English is that in which Saxon-derived words are used the most 
freely ; that it is better, for common purposes at least, to say “like” than 
“similar,” “help” than “ assist,” “give” than “ present,” “ beg” than 
“solicit,” “kinsman” than “ relation,” “ neighbourhood" than “ vicinity,” 
© praise” than “ cncomium.” 

That is good advice of the author of Guesses at Truth: “ When you 
doubt between two words, chooss the plainest, the commonest, the most 
idiomatic. Eschew fine words as you would rouge; love simple ones 
as you would native rosea on your cheeks.” 

Let us then call s spade a spade. Let us use the plainest and eboriest 
words that will grammatically and gracefully expresa our meaning. 
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We all know what difficulty there is in making choice of a profession. 
‘That choice has to be made very generally, not by him whom the choice 
most concerns, but by otherse—by others who are probably as anaivus on 
his behalf aa he ever will be himself, but who cauuot think with his 
thoughts or feel with his feclings. And then, too, that choice is actuated 
by other circumstances than abstract aligibilty. Mamma would, pebars, 
like to see her son a clergyman, or papa would fuin have him le « 
barrister. But it is necessary that the Loy shall, in early life, du some- 
thing to leswn rather than to increase the family cxpenes, Tho 
noviciates of the bar and of the church are cvstly and cannot be endured 
by slender purses. Therefore the eligibility of the Civil Service ix dix- 
cussed at the domestic fire. “ ‘Think what a thing a certainty ix,” papa 
says. Mamma yields, and in this way the destiny of the boy is decided. 

It was thus the fathers and mothers of most of the civil servants of the 
present day spoke of them, and it was thus men were chosen, My object 
will be to prove that the Civil Service may be made as noble, a4 indepun- 
dant, and as free a profession as the bar or the church; as army, or uit, 
or medicine. But in seving whether it Le so or no, let us look the tiuth 
in the face. Men do not go into the Civil Service with ambitious views of 
their own. The profezsion is gencrally chosen for them, and bas been so 
chosen because an early incowe is desirable. 

It has been said—and the saying was very prominently put forth by 
certain Government pundits who wore selected to remodel our profession, 
and who thereupon proceeded to chop it up miince-meat fishion, and Leil 
it in & Medea’ cauldron, so that the ugly old body might come out young 
and lovely—it was mid by these pundits aud by others, thut appointments 
im the Civil Service wero looked for by the indolent and incapable, by 
thoxe afficted with physical infirmity, and by young mon unfit for active 
exertions. For this statement I think thot there was no shadow of a 
pretext. But I do think that the res angusta domi—the want of a’full 
exchequer at home—has had much to do with it. 

I insist upon thie in order that thone who are personally interested as 
Civil servants may look the mutter full in the fice, and tell themselves the 
truth respecting their own positions. Much they have a right to expect 
from the Civil Service—-such at least of them as ure faithful servuuta—but 
there are advantages which men derive from other profuwsions fur which 
they cannot justly look. They are entitled to an carly income and a 


* The substance of this article was contained in a Lecture delivered at the Gonoral 
Post Ufiics, London, on the 4th of January. 
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farly hbeval rate of pay; but thcy may not expect to make then fortunes, 
They will not be bieficss bazisteis without buuness, hoping through 
hopeless yous till hope 1s over; but neither will they bo chancellors, 
Tords yustaces, or yudges = ‘Lhcy wall not be left withont hyings, but 
neither will they bccomo the mhalutants ¢f lishops’ pilaccs They have 
then swects—not yct, I think, so many of them as they may fauly cvpect 
—but tha me sweule which thcy may not cxpcect, and oc riunly will not 
get In conmdumg thar profiswon st 14 us well that they should boar 
‘this m nund 

Whitha o no there be more of good cr mois of «val in thin mo kite 
curt unty, 1t 1s beyond my jutpox now te mqmre Whether the risk of 
Q piofiesion which mty posubly bing nothmg, and may powibly bring 
gicat wealth, 1s o: 28 not betta thm thi modcuate saftty which is 
anoyed im the Civil Service, 1s a question which muy be argued at giet 
length, but wlich wo will not argue now The modciate and s tft lot has 
been choscn for them = But cf thra Tam sure— md ci this at w my olycot 
to mike them sie, and otha al o, af it miy be within my powc: to do so 
that there 1s no profission by which 9 mm ew c un lis bitald m thise 
qcilmy, admitting of 4 binghter henesty, of a noble purpose, or of an 
action more munly and indcpcndent §=Yus, of an action moie manly and 
andupcndent =And 2f ths manhncss md independence be not achieved, 
the object m tamsed tluongh then own fults Depots do not make 
eluca but slices make despots And whcn you se a inan cionch 
bene ith a rod, you should guna ly blame him who cnduies the 10d more 
than lam who uscs at 

Tsay that ne mofusion admits cf a brighta honcsty, rnoblui pur) oe, 
01 of more muily acton And I say th» now with much uiyzency, ber we 
4 ccrtam slur hus bern thrown upon it of Jute yeate. This slu bus come 
{acm vanious quarters, ficm these povciun¢nt pundits to whom T have 
alludud, md to whom 1 must allude yet ajin, fiom certun portions of 
ile yrus, oud fom pohtical 2<fimes who hive thought that pubhe 
aoncy has bocn wasted in suluis =I wall not sty that there has been no 
cia, fea complaut Tbe pohtical icfimas and the prees had no doubt 
60 inch of tiuth with thom as justiind them in ppeakang From thun 
abselut. accur wy of statumcat us not expected, and would mdced be 
unposuble But, on tho otha band, I do very strongly ficl that the 
plolcsston should not have bucn spoken of in the terms of guncial reproach 
which have been ud towards at, and that 1¢ us for us to vindicate it, 
Let us vindic ite at at any aate to omlves If we can do that thoroughly, 
‘We shall soon justify ab 2n the cs of othas 

Tey that thaea, ne honest: calling than the Civil Savice. I had 
almost said none so honest, but I will not go co far a» that, lest E may 
cacountel speafic contradiction, 

Devs it not ofin occur to many min,—I should say to most moy— 
that thae are callmgs in which » mun can hardly carn hu bread, and 
still utsck clove to tuth and an honest purposw? Isay that g man docs 
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not do eo if he spreads a lic or defnds & lie. Those in the Civil Service 
are never called upon to do either. I aay that a man should not live with 
an easy conscience if, in his calling, he pretends to anything, cither to 
knowledge, or to sanctity, or to property Which he does not posscra. So 
little temptation to do ao comes in the way of government clerks, thut they 
do not bring themselves to think that such a state of things can exist in 
others. 

Let us remember how many callings in these days depend in a greater 
or a leas degree upon advertisements. And is it not the fact that we 
ailently, without the trouble of thought, regard almost every advertise~ 
ment as fulachood? One man sticks upon a wall that his newpaper is 
the biggest in the world. Does anybody believe him? Another who 
has @ house to get rid of, describes to you a rural Paredixe. Do you not 
know as a matter of course that such description is fulse ?—false and 
fraudulent, but with a modified fraud, because uo one was cxpectd to 
believe it. 1s it not a fact that dishonesty such as thnt runs very far and 
very wide, till men do not know dishonesty when they nee it? But asa 
rule, dishonesty docs not come in the Civil Service. Muny in it may be 
dishonest; but if 20, they go to neck it. 

And then as to the noble purpose. My idea of o profession ia this, 
that there are two main things to be regarded. First, is the income to be 
gained, for let any preacher preach ax he muy, self-interest will be first. 
First is the quid pro quo; the reward to be earned; the amount of wagea 
which a man is to get in return for his skill, his labour, aud his patience. 
‘Till we come up to men who have no need for wages, this must he the 
first consideration. But there is another connidcration which zhould press 
very close upon its heels, without thought as to which no man should 
allow himself to be happy; and that is the good to the world which his 
work may do. 

Could any man be happy if he wore to work cver #0 diligeutly at 
writing documents which were instantly to be burnt, or at sorting letters 
which were never to go? It is necessary to the happiness of men that 
there ahould be some other result to their work, besides that of giving 
them an income. Men are undoubtedly anxious that their work should do 
good in the world. Now in the Civil Service, if men do their work, they 
may be snre of that. 

It is bad to be invidious, and very bad to speak as o Pharisce; but to 
explain my meaning I must name another calling or two. Can all lawyers 
be quite sure that they are doing good in the world? Can soldiers always 
be sure of it? Let it not be supposed that I say that they never do goud. 
Our soldiers in China have beon doing a deal of good, and I hope we 
shall have our tea cheaper before long in convequence. Can members of 
Parliament always feel eafe that they are doing good? Js any tradeaman 
doing who sells an article as A 1 which is not entitled to be called A 
atallf And yet, in most of these instances, the individeal himeclf may 
‘be hardly reaponsible that he does not do good. The lawyer~~when once 
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he isa lawyer—must ect after his kind. And so must the grocer, who 
cannot sell coffse without chicory at eightpence per pound, and who must 
sell eightpenny coffee or elsa shut up his shop. Now, in the Civil Service, 
men aro uot constrained to mix any chicory with their coffee. If they do 
#0, it is from @ personal aptitude for dishonesty. 

Therefore I say that this profession admits of a noble purpose, and that 
tho daily work attached to it—that work which no doubt seoms often to 
De dull enough—ir always compatible with honesty. The youngest of my 
readers may not hitherto have thought much of this; but it is a matter 
very worthy of thonght. It is a sad reflection for a man, as he gocs 
down in years, that he has possed his lifa in digging holee—in digging 
holea and re-filling them—or perhaps in work leas innocent evon 
than that. 

‘Then, ax to the independence, or what I may call the manliness of this 
profession! ‘Those who know aught of ancial life in England, and of the 
changes which have come upon it during the last two centuries, will be 
aware that all professious have gained greatly in this respect. Parsons 
used to be considered little better than head servants; and though they 
were admitted to table, were expected to leave it when the puddings and 
pies came in. Now-a-days they take their full share of the puddings and 
pies, and of all the good things that come after them. Naval and military 
officers were forced to cringe and hang about like lacqueys at the doors of 
their noble captains and colonels; and authors sued humbly, cap in hand, 
to the great lorda, praying for some fee in return for 9 dedication, Al! 
that is nearly over now. 

And 60 was it with the Civil Service. In the days of which I am 
spoaking, clerk in an office could hardly sny that his soul was his own. 
Indeed. his epirit was not his own, and could not be so. A man's daily 
‘bread—his own and that of his wife and children,—must be his first con- 
sideration; and in those days a man could not feel his daily bread to be 
nocure unless he would bend his neck to the yoke. Now, I take leave to 
think, no man in the Civil Service necd bend his neck to any yoke. Ifho 
chooses to bend it-——if he prefers a yoke-—then, indeed, he may do s0, 

Doubtless there are difficulties iu the way of the fall fruition of this 
independent spirit—difficulties for which no individuals can be blamed ; 
and I am inclined to think that it beboves 2 man who intends to earn his 
bread as a servant of the Crown, to look more to this point than perhaps 
to any other. Manliness, a spirit of independence, grows quickly with a 
man, as does aluo a deficiency of that spirit. He who at five-and-twenty 
can feel within his bosom that sort of dread for another man which a 
schoolboy has for his master, will too probably feel it alvo at five-and~ 
forty; and will then carry it with him to the grave. Such a one will 
never have been # man. 

‘The difficultics in the way of this independence are, I think, as fole , 
lows :—In the first place, men enter the Civil Service by favour; but do 
not #0 enter most of the other profemions. An appointment is given, Bo 

il—s 
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also, indeed, ia a living, and so are many commissions in the army, and so 
were all appointments, military and civil, in India. But by this gift, an 
idea of an obligation is engendcrod; and a man is, or may be, taught to 
sappose that he has incurred a favour in being allowed to carn hia broad 
after this fashion, and that he should pay for that favour. 

I can host perhaps explain what I moan by pointing to tho Civil 
Services of foreign nations. Tuke Prussia for instance. In Prussia thero 
in a very largo staff of “placomen.” Is there any designation of men 
more objectionable than “placemen?” That word alone nearly oxplains 
what I mean. There is, in Prusia, on anny of placemen who are bound 
to give, and who do give, in return for salarios, not only their allotted 
quotas of work, but also a moral—or nn immoral—aupport. The giving 
of such suppot ia incompatible with independence on the part of the 
ordinary Civil servant. It is that sort of support which o Minister in thia 
country openly and fairly demands from hia Ministerial party. Thu holdor 
of Ministorial office incurs no obloquy in rendering it. But to be bound 
by party obligution without party jrivilcges or party ficlings—in that, 
I think, there is great obloquy. 

T believe I am correct in saying that such obligation is exacted from 
the Civil servants of many Continental Governments, and that much of it 
‘wns exacted in oury, ax the natural return tv be made by men who had 
reevived the gift of a situation. 

Mout of my readers will bo conversant with the memoirs of Samuel 
Pepys, who was a very remarkable Civil servant in the days of Charles 11, 
and of James IL He wos at heart a grand Englishman, with o spirit 
strong against servility, peenlation, and idleness—a man not to be men- 
tioned Ly any means with reprobation. But I cite his name now because 
his memoirs chow us very plainly how hard if was fur a Civil servant in 
his tine to be free from servility, peculation, aud idlonuw—even with such 
a sydrit aa that of old Samuel Pepyx. He could not endure to cat his 
bread without carning it; but, neverthekns, he did uot hecp Lia bands 
elean, Clean hands were not in fashion in his dayn. 

And in this way ninecures came to pass. Wien a man concvived that 
he had placed himecIf under an obligation in Icing allowed to draw u 
cortain income quarterly, hu way apt to think that that feeling of obliga- 
tion waa in a great measure the return which he was bound to make for 
that income, ‘That was the return in lieu of so much work. Where was 
the favour if be was to work hard? Whiere, indeed? I should say. And 
then the favour grew in amount, aud tho work lessoued, till the Civil 
scrvant Was # sinecurist. 

That is one phase of the Civil Seivicu. I shall not woand the foelings 
of many who now hold places under Government by saying that a niuc- 
curist is @ contemptible fellow. If a man hold a sincoure in payment for 
past service, he is a peusioner and not a sinccurist. But a» sinscurist 
Proper— man who takes pay and does not give or has not given anything 
for it—is a contemptible fallow. He, of course, ia under a heavy load of 
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obligation. Then comes the man who gives half work and iukes out the 
rest in ubligetion. Ie is a shade better off,—but only a ehade. 

But he who for every half-crown gives service to the full value of half 
a-crown,—surely with him need be no aservility, no feeling of favour. 
In such a case the workman confers the favour, and may fairly feel within 
his own bosom that he does so. 

Tt ix, however, in the power of men to reverse the matter altogether, 
nnd to place the balance clearly on the right aide. For every halfcrown 
that they reccive, let them be careful to give work to the value of threo 
and gixpence, and then Ict them not care a straw for any man. He who 
#0 arranges his weights and measures, never does care a straw for any man, 
There is no difficulty in ao arranging them, in eo fixing his pennyworths 
ofwork. ‘hat he muy attain his object~that manly independence with- 
out which no profession can be pleasant—it is not necessary that all the 
world should know the smount of return he makes. It is only neccssary 
thut one man should know it;—and that one man will always know it, 
It need not bo said who that one should be. 

And here, in ing on this sulject of favours, let it bo acknow- 
lodged that the Civil Service Commission hax doue sume good. I am not 
one of those who believe in the Medes’s cauldron. I do not think that the 
chopping up aud boiling will change the bones und flesh of the body. The 
anclioration which has taken place, and which ia tuking place in the Civil 
Service, is a purt of the progressive imovement of the nation, and would 
have come to pass, and was coming to pass, without any commission what-~ 
ever. But it is well to hnve something to say in praise, aud that some~ 
thing may as well be said here as elsewhere. 

A preliminary examination of candidates for the Service by an inde- 
pendent Board bas no doubt been beneficial, And while it is simply a 
test of the fitness of the person nominated, it must, I think, continue to 
be wo. Among other things, it asuists men to achieve that independence 
of which we are speaking. A lad who knows that he has been adjudged 
fit for the work which he has to do, and who bears with him into the 
Survico this mark of approbation, is taught to conceive that from the fint 
he makes o fair bargain with the public which is his paymaster. Such a 
fair borgain ho doca make. Let him, therefore, eschew all idea of an 
obligation imposed—of any favour, I should say. 

Then, ugain, the position in which one Civil servant stands with refer- 
ence to another, does create a difficulty in carrying out that feeling of 
independence. One man ia subject to the censure and displeasure of 
another; and one man may be put out of the Services hy the will or at the 

judgment of another. And thus that manliness, which should be the 
nioving spirit of all trades, professions, and callings whutever, is rondered 
difficult. But I venture to think that this difficulty also may be over- 
came,—nay, that it in being overcome. acter eeap bat it ia note 
an insuperable obstacle as it was some fifty years 

Fity years ago an indoyundent epirt im the Givil Barviea was, I 
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believe, an impossibility. Twenty-five years ago it wns nearly 20, Now 
it may be enjoyed, but with difficulty. It is for those who now form the 
Civil Service to see that it may be enjoyed by those who come after them 
without difficulty, 

I have alluded to the subjection to censure under which Civil servants 
must hold their places, It has uo doubt occurred to us all that men in 
the open professions, a3 they are called, are in this respect better off than 
Government clerks. Clergymen cannot be censured, nor can barristers, 
Of course I allude to censure supposed to le inflicted and borne without 
liberty of reply. From censure with liberty of reply who is, or should, 
or can be free? Doctors and attorneys; pocts, painters, engineers, and 
architects, cannot be reprimanded at the will of any one person; and, 
therefore, we are disposed to think that they are more independent in the 
exercise of their calling than Civil servants. But before we altogether 
acquiesce in the truth of this, let us ace very shortly how other professions 
aro circumstanced, and how this profession is placed. 

No one likea to be blown up. And when such an evil comes upon 
any one, that one always imputes the chief faut to him who in tho acoldcr, 
and not to himself who is the scoldee. Such little oxercises of patience 
generally fall to the lot of the younger,—the more amusing pastime of the 
tongue being the privilege of the elders. I imagine that very much of the 
same thing is the case in all trades going. Muay it not be surmised that 
the younger partner, or the expectant partner, in an attorncy's firm hears 
of it if he be remiss with his indentures and his latitats? And the young 
curate, too, who for a while las thought more of the pretty girls in his 
parish than of the old women, docs he not experience the rough side of the 
reotor's tongue? You would not think so, observing how unassailable he 
looka, seen with hie wavy Lair on a Sunday morning; but 1 have but 
little doubt that such is the case. And younger counsel, too,—men 
‘wrapped in all the glories of bombazine—barristers with wiga on their 
heads! Even such a one must submit, if on occasion it be thought that 
he has failed in annihilating, os he should have done, the presence of mind 
of some witness. 

There is on record a case of 9 bishop who was censured, and who 
endured it! And I doubt whether fault may not occasionally be found 
even with a Cabinct Minister! It is the lot of man,—and I foar the very 
ordinary lot of young men. 

But, it may be urged that in the professions above named # man feeling 
himself to be in the right may so place himaclf without danger of being 
ousted from his profession. If one rector be too hard on # curate, 
that curate may succeed better with another, and so un. But that in 
the Civil Service an obedience is required almost menial in its sub- 
missiveneas, 

Tn answer to this I my, that such subminmion was the order of the day 
fifty yoars since; that it need not be the order of the day now; and that, 
by God's help, it mont opytainky will in nowiso be ao in the days which I 
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trust we ball all live to ece, It is very far from my present purpose to 
teach any young man a lesson of disobedionce; but I am prepared to tell 
every young man—as, indced, every old man also, if it were necessary— 
that the first and chief obedience required is that of a workman to his work ; 
an obedience which is in no respect menial, which is the very reverso of 
menial; an obedience which is Godlike in its nature, and which is the very 
source and fountain spring of manly independencs! Yes! The obedience 
of a workman to his work. That obedience which should induce # shoe~ 
maker to maka his shoo well, even though the wearing of that shoe should 
bring him no personal credit. The obedience of a workman to his work! 
If this Civil Service cannot be made an independent profession, it will be 
from want of euch obedience as that. Let that obedience be paid, and the 
workman will find that no other nced annoy him. Let that obedience be 
paid, and no other obedience need ever be servile. A man who cannot 
take off his hat to his work and pay it reverence, ie not a workman in a 
happy frame of mind. 

A workman owes obedience to his work, and if he pay that he need 
pay no other that is not compatible with it, and is not a part of it. I will 
go further, and say that any man holding authority, and demanding more 
than this, will find himself, now in these days, utterly foiled. There is not 
now the old aptitude for cenuure. And why? Because wen are less 
prone to domincer? No. Such improvements do not descend from tho 
few to the many. They axcend from tle many to the few. It is becouse 
the spirit and inner manhood of the workmun is of a higher calibre. Men 
now will not be browlnat; and, therefore, as a rule, the work of brow- 
beating is at an end. No civil servant now need feur censure—no civil 
servant who dves his duty with fuir energy. A truant dog must, wo 
know, be whipped; but, now-a-days, woe be to him who attempta the 
whipping of o dog that is not truant, 

Ihave spoken as to the bearing of censure, and, while I am on the 
subject, I will venture to say one word as to the giving of it. Most civil 
nervants have some in authority under them. I would say to all such, 
Remember the golden rule,— Do unto others," &c. Men know how 
unbearable to themeclves is a hursh word, an undeserved rebuke. I trust 
that they abstain from speaking harsh words, and from giving undeserved 
rebukes. They declare to themselves that they will allow uo superior to 
treat them as a machine, to be wound up and set a-going at his will. I 
trust that they remember that other men are not to be wound up at their 
will. 

To you, my friend, ¥ would say, that if you allow yourself to regard 
any one under you as less than a man, you are as mean in that thought as 
though you imagined hiin who is over you to be more than a man. Nay, 
one meanness will accompany the other. When I sce that Smith wants to 
make a machine of Jones, I know that Smith is a machine ready made to 
the hands of Brown. 

And then as to the risk of dismissal, a man cannot be dismissed from 
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bung a lawyer or 8 clagyman, unless his conduct have been vary vile 
indeed, and therefore 4 lnwy «1 and a oleigy man can hold then profosion 
with aindependunce. Is at not y1¢tty much tho sune thing now im the 
Civil Bervies? Is at not fult to be practically mac that no man cm be 
put out of lus place as Jong as he docs hus work, und that no myuaics will 
be made as to what he thanks, © what hei, 01 3n what way 1f moy ‘uit 
lum tolive I fancy that a Civil suivant now-a-days holds his ofl by 
as fim & tenwe as a patson docs bis ving. If the paivon dixgiace 
hamelf, he muy lose lis gown, und so my the Cavil arvuut, in such 4 
case as that, koe bis gown 

But the greatest dithculty m the way of ind pendent action 10m uns to 
be toll And thue 1s something yet to be done before that cm be over- 
come. ‘Lhe object mm this prcfisaon, ab I take at, 15 not marly to bold y 
ceatamm position, winch wall give bicad, but to zen it to Iiead and 
batter, ay, and to cakcs and ale, 2f that be posuble Mucn all wnt yro- 
motion Now, the question w how they muy put themmlvcs fiw id. 
cmdidates for thit promotion, and meme then fim chic of cos and 
alc without leaning on the fivcu on solicatin, the .o dewill of thooe 
whow words cany promoticn with than = buch kang aud euch shat- 
ang 18 opposcd to manly indcpundence = hae 1s much of it im ull pro- 
devsions , but it 1» our purpos. uow to inquue how men my Lest act an 
tus profession, vo as to be as Hu fiom it us micn may Ix 

And here aga, that which hus been dune proves to us what may be 
done I think I tell no State secieis, but uttu certuuly o diate tiuth, 
when I say thit twenty five ycats ago no min could ise in a pubbe 
cfica who was pet onally disugiccabls tu Jus supaucrs = More than thit, 
at was almost nccewiry thot he o1 some onc belon sug to him whould be 
pensonally agiccable =I think it wall bo admitted thit such a net tho 
case pow = It ary Te amagincd that thae as patiahty of sclction, but 
3 16 not umagined that men aie aclectd without iefucnee to the com- 
petence. The sthutor may judge badly, and possibly ma, have allowed 
Lumelf to be znfluunced Ly hu» Things, but he no Jongir durca to tnuw 
all gudgount to the wiuds The damom would be too gicat. ‘Lhe 
Epglih of xt us tluw he could not do st 

And here I sonst iy that m this rcopect Muda bas dono us no good 
with her cauldron. It uny posuble plan could enable a job-loving, 
favourstuzing sentor to withstand the spuut of the age, and put unfinly 
forward lus spevaal firondy, it a8 the systum of promotion by mort as at 
present sanctioned, Thit I give os my opmon Valedt turtwn, Ae I 
must recur to the mattcr before I have done, I wall not fin ther nest upon 
34 now. 

But, though I do here piotost that this system of promotion as at 
present arranged has this evil tendency—and I trust we shall all live to 
eco it cverthiown, or rather to overthrow xt, for in these matters 8 man 
thonld not so much desre to sce good results as to produce them-——but 
though I do protest that this system of promotion has » ternbly strong 
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tendency towards dependency of spirit and time-serving, stil!,—stili I do 
not think that that tendency is so strong as the counter-tendency of the 
age. Though Medea with her cauldron hes dono so inuch to bring us 
back to scrvility, I think that the manhood of the times is too strong 
for her. . 

But let it bo remembered that that manhood depends on the exer- 
tions of individuals of the profession. It is for each man to feel indi- 
vidually that le will do nothing to obtain promotion—nothing but tha 
ou thing—nothing but deserving it. In spite of Modes, that I think 
will still be his suftet course for ubtaining it. 

It has alwnys appeared to mein what I have heard and read about tlio 
Civil Service as a profession that Government clerks are supposed to think 
lees of themsulves than any other class of men in the world. I do not 
mysolf belicvs that they have any special merit of this sort, but it seems to 
ino that some such special merit is attributed to them. I hear them incited 
to deeds of ambition and spurred on by educational tests and competitive 
cxumuations to learning, philosophy, and mental cultivation; but I hear 
very little of the usual rewards which the world is accustomed to hold 
forth ns inducements for high acquirements and devoted labour. Of high 
nvquirements and devoted labour I think very much ; but I conceive that, 
if a profession requires thom, a profession should pay for them, I am far 
fiom saying that tho Civil Sorvice does not need high acquirements and 
devoted labour; but the Civil Servioo sbould be prepared to give the 
quid pro quo, 

There ara threo headings under which I would propose to look at the 
1ewards or wages which a Civil servant has a right to expect. ‘The first 
is that of his simplo salary; the rate of annual pay for which he com- 
mences working and gocs on to work. On this mutter I can say nothing 
here that would be of any advantage, unless it be this: that very generally 
in the world men aro valued ot the rate at which they value themselves, 
The higher anen of tho Civil Service can learn to think of thempelvea, the 
higher othcra will think of than. 

‘The second heading is that of ordinary promotion ; and on this sulject 
1 do feel that a few words should be said. This is no general question of 
political economy affecting the world at large, and which can only be dis- 
cussed on large abstract principles. It is a question affecting every civil 
servant individually ; which affects that profession and none other, which 
is abuolutely a question of their own ; and it is one which, I take leave 
to think, abould not have been decided for than without an expression of 
the opinion of the profession in general. Snch an expression of opinion 
night casily have been elicited. Dut this has not been done; and an 
eucrmous change haa becn made, affecting all their worldly interosta with 
an importance that I cannot exaggerate; and that change has been mede, 
as it appears to me, without any attentian to the wishes of the profeagien, 
and so made in accordance with the Utopian theories of = very few 
mons 
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Could it have been posible that the interests of clergymen or of 
lawyers could have been thus played with? It would have been impos- 
gible. But then it will be said that the law and the Church are open 
profemsions ; and that, as Civil servants aro paid by the Crown, the Crown 
may do as it pleasea with them, 

I altogether deny that the Crown possesses any such right. No one has 
a right to injure those he employs, and the Crown Jess of such right then 
any other employer. But in order to ego what the crown bas done in this 
matter, we will make the comparison between the Civil Service and other 
Crown servants. ‘We will take a regiment, or the body of officers in a 
regiment, and compare it to a public office. Of course we all know that 
ordinary promotion is now to be given in the Civil Servicc,—not to the 
man who stands next in order to receive it, if he be fit,—but to the man 
below who may be most fit, whether ho stand next, or next but one, or 
last in the order of expectanta. Now let us go to the regiment: we will 
say a regiment of artillery, because there is no purchase there. 

In this regiment we will eny that o major retires, There are ten 
captains, all of course desirous of the majority. Captain Brown, the 
senior, is an excellent officer. Everybody, including the Colonel, snys that 
heis an excellent officer. But there is a certain Captain Green at the bottom 
of the list who knowa more than Captain Brown, and more than all the 
other captains. We was probably brought up but the other day from the 
‘bottom of the lieutenants on account of his terrible proficiency. He talku 
French like a Frenchman, understands trigonometry, draws fortifications, 
and can anewer questions out of his head ahout everything under the sun. 
Brown is now forty, and when he was young, there was none of all thia 
learning going. All he knows is, that since he buckled on a aword at 
seventeen up to this day, he has served his sovereign with loyalty, and 
fought his country's battles,—that he has nover shirked parade, and has 
lived among officers and gentlemen as officers aud gentlemen should 
live. 

I¢ is all nothing. Green is the most worthy captain of the lot, and he 
‘becomes the major. And then after that, Captain Pink comes up. A Ind, 
who has the sdvantege of being = lad in those days, can educate himalf 
up to sny mark. And so on the next vacancy, Captain Pink goes up. 

I need not my, that all this would be simply imposible. The regiment 
could not be held together under such circumstances. But why should it 
be possible within a public office, if not possible in a regiment? The 

ip is the same. 

But if this could be done among that corps of officers, what would be 
the result? Would Captain Brown be a good soldier after he had been 
#0 treated? ‘Would it be poasible that be should be a good soldier? 
Quite imponsible, I think, that he, or any of the nine, should beso! A 
‘worthy man can bear a deal of disappointment, but he cannot bear to be 
treated as though he were unworthy. 

Ail the men so passed over are destroyed as public scrvanta, But not 
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only me they destioyed. G:icen, who has been eelected 23 60 much wiser 
than his semioiy, he is destroyed aluo. He has been tanght to thnk 
himeelf such a prodizy, that he cannot be got to do the ordmary work 
of his hfe. 

But that which I have desaibed as impossible in a regiment is now. 
the law of ordinary promotion in the Crvil Service. I do not know that I 
have in any point cxaggeatcd the mattcr. Not only may young Green 
and young Pink fiom the bottom of 2 class be put over the heads of all 
thar seniors, but the officer who makes the aclection is bound so to pro- 
mote them, if he thinks that they me the most worthy. The fact that all 
those other men are fit fur the ngher positron—those men who are thus 
superseded, and rumed m Iife by bung superacded; the fact of their all 
beng fit—affords no aignincut against tho selection of Green. It is 
nothing that they have all done all that they ever undertook todo, that they 
are able and willing to do oll that that lughcr class will require of them. 
Tho rule 1, that without any reference to therr wolfure, their nghts, or 
the:r wronga, the best man shall go up—the best man, or the man whom 
somebody thinks to be the best man. This is the theory of promotion by 
metit—so called, 

Thero ia a cruclty in this theory which to a ceitain degiee mitigates 
the evil. Such is the rule. But imen have hearts, and they cannot be 
got to carry out such o2ule. But what shall we say of a law that can be 
palhated only by such an excuse as that? 

It may have been and probably was the fact that the tis inertia of 
mere length of service did m former days secure promotion without refer- 
ence to fitness, It was a fault of the scivice that an idle man wos thus 
put on a par with a man of industry; and if so, it was well that such a 
fault should be remcdicd. But the remcdy was at hand, without going 
to Utepia for a drcam of perfection—for a theory of promotion eatinfactory 
only as an abstract idea, Let 26 become the rule that no man shall be 
promoted who 15 not fit for the duties of the higher position. The ques- 
tron is this, Shall the promotion be given to the most worthy man, or to 
the fizet man who is worthy? “ Detur digno,” or “ detur digmori?"” The 
law now says, “ detur dignion.” My belief is, that that law, if cariied out, 
would ruin the Civil Service, but that it cannot be carried out. Tromen- 
dons injustice is done from day to day by attempts to carry it out—evon 
‘by moat conscientious attempts to do so; of that I am full sare. 

For this rule or law which is so unjust to the candidates is quite as 
‘unjust to those who have to select the chosen candidate. No position can 
‘be worse than that of a conscientious man intrusted with such a duty. 
As far as I can ece, a man so placed must give up his conscience. He 
must give up his conscience and disobey the rule—which I hope is usually 
done; or he must give up hie conscience and make selections, without any 
adoquate knowledge of what he is doing. 

‘This system has boen tried, and I think thet the Civil Service 
will agree with me in stating thst it’ has failed. The matter, as I have 
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aaid, is one of vital interest; and I think that it behoves the Civil Service 
sa a body to see that the rule be abrogated. No one should press ior the 
promotion of men by simple seniority; but I do maintain, that ifs man 
‘be fit to perform the duties of a class to which he hoa risen by length of 
parvice, he is cntitled to tho promotion by all equity. And I maintain 
‘beyond this, that tho advantage of the Civil Servico genorally, and of the 
publio at large, will be best consulted by giving such a man the position 
he has earned. 

Then thare remains the third heading, under which we must consider 
the quid pro quo—the payment, that is, with which the country remune- 
rates its Civil Service. This heading concerns promotion which is not 
ordinary; which does not, and never did, and never can, go with length 
of service. It concerns what we may call staff appointments, os to which 
the whole Civil Service is, I believe, agreed that they should be given us 
the rewards of special merit. But then the whole Civil Servico is agreul 
algo that they should be so given to members of the Civil Service, aud to 
members of the Civil Service only; to them and no others. 

I said that civil eervanta could not become chancellors, or judges, or 
bishops; meaning by that that they cannot aspire to prizes so high oa 
those to which lawyers and clergymen may rise. This isso. But it ix 
also true that there are prizes to which they may aspire; and these should 
be og much their own by right, a8 tho bishoprics Lelong to the Church, 
and the judgeships to the law. We all know that no power in tho British 
Government could give a man the emoluments of a bishop unlesa he wero 
first a clergyman of the Church of England ; nor could it make a man u 
judge, unless he had been « bariister. This is understood by every chill; 
and the other should be equally well understood. 

Of all the printed words 1 have ever read, none havo ever made mo 
#o angry as certain words in that report about the Civil Service. “Few 
public ecrvants,” the report says, “would feel the appointment of a bar- 
rister of known eminence and ability to eome important position, ux 4 
slight or discouragement to thanslves.” Now, to my thinking, thoro is 
gn arrogance and an impud«ence about that which is astounding, The 
writers of that report had just been pointing out how necossary it was 
that the ambitious youths of the country should be attracted to the Civil 
Service, and had then gone on to say, that unfortunately those ambitious 
youths had not been forthooming. Youths very much the reverse had 
‘been forthooming, and a description is given of the Civil Service which is 
not at all flattering. After that, in order to enconrago the clerks the 
better, they give them their opinion as to the barristers of woll-known 
eminence, I have not a word to say against barristers of well-known 
eminence, and do not at all desire to oust them from their peculine 
teats ; but I do most earnestly desire to keep them—aad all others, 
except Civil servants—from seats which should afford the appropriate 
Tewards of the Civil Service. 

Th the report, allusion is made to the highes qualities of these eminent 
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barristers; meaning, of course, that such men world be more fit for 
important places than mere Civil servants. But that is arguing in a 
circle. If you deny men their right to certain rewards, they will not 
trouble themeclves to earn thosa rewards. You do not promote men in 
the Civil Service to be under-scoretaries because they are not fit; but in 
the same broath you acknowledge that you have no men fit because you” 
have no rewards to encowage such fitness. If men were confident that 
they could rise in the Civil Bervice to be secretaries, under-secretaries, and 
commissioners; that they or their brethren in the Civil Service must 20 
rise; that, by the law of the service, no one elae could 0 rise—I think 
we may say that a sufficient amount of competency would be found. 

But how shall an officer make himself fit to be a colonel, when, by 
the practice of the acrvice, it is almost imposible that he should cver 
become one. 

And now I would wish to call attention to a matter which affects, not 
the whole Civil Service, but a very large portion of it, My chief object 
in those remarks—indecd, I may suy my only object—has been to assist 
in raising that profission to the eval of other professions. In order that. 
this may be done effectually, an carnest endeavour should bo made to 
runove froin it any stigma that may attach to it epecially. Now, there is 
a Inw barring many of its members from certain rights of citizenship 
which I think I may safely call absurd and vexntions, and the repeal of 
which they have, as I think, a right to demand. All members of the 
Civil Service who are conce:ned dixcctly or indirectly in the collection of 
dhe revenue, are forbidden, under various terrible penalties, from the 
exerciso of their hanchiso—from voting for a member of Parliament, 
I consider such a barrier to citizenship as that to be a stigma on tho 
profession. 

I would fain hope that every man in the Service is a politician. I do 
not much mind whut a inau's politics are, so that be has gut polities, 
So that he will concan himeclf with the public welfare of his country 
oud of his race, and give his mind to the matter, I do not much care 
whether I bo called upon to agree with him, or to differ fiom him. 
But I don't love a man with whom I can ucither ogree nor disagree 5 
who will say that politica are nothing to him. Such a one seems to mo 
to shirk the first of a man’s dutics. 

But how is # man to cxercise his energy as a politician in such 
@ country as this, who is ostentatiously debarred from the ordinary 
political rights of an Englishman? A document is issuod vory freely 
at periods of s general election among this portion of the Civil Service, 
in which their unfortunato position in this respect is explained to them. 
They are not aiimply told that they can’t vote, but they are assured that 
if thay do, they will be dismimed, be fined in some tremendous sam 
of money that uot half of them can pay, and after that imprisoned. 
The doom of the sinner sounds like some of those terrible medimval 
punishments in which it was thought by no means enough to kill the 
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gilty one, but he must be disembowelled also, and drawn and quastered, 
aod lef unburied afterwards. In case that they ain in this particular, 
they are to be visited with utter ruin and the worst species of disgrace, 
for doing that which it is the duty of every Englishman to do—of every 
Englishman who standa sufficiently high in the scale of fe. 

I will not now go at length into the original reason of this rule. 
‘Years ago, when the law was pasted, the Civil Service was a very different 
calling from that which now exists. It was very much smaller, and it 
may be that the men who held positions in revenue offices would, if they 
had voted at all, have been cociced to vote as the head of the Treasury 
would have them. Tlere may then have becn # reason for the embargo. 
But there can Le no such reason now. 

I have found no one who vould tell me that there was such reason 
now. Artizans in the dockyards vote ; and will it be said that clorks in 
metropolitan public offices are more subycct to the influence of Govorn- 
ment than they are? We hear that they are subject to such influence, 
but no one dieams of taking fiom them their votes, It would be 
monstrous to tell a body of men who, combined, form the largest portion 
of @ large profession in the metropolis, that they should be so influenced. 

‘The fact, no doubt, is this: thut they—they now in 1861—are #0 
debarred, not because any body thinks it right, but because the Jaw exists. 
And the Jaw will exst till they make themselves heard, and make 
it understood that they wish to havé this stigma removea from them. 
‘When they have united m expressing such a wish, this stigma will be 
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Ir is now many a long year since I and Horace Saltoun found ourselves 
extended one fine summer's day on 8 luxuriously mossy bank that over- 
Jooked one of the loveliest dales of the north-west of England. We had 
achieved onr mali triumph, which, however, appeared magnificent in our 
eyes—namely, we had successfully passed the hall and the college; and 
having worked like men, we were ready to play like boys. §o while we 
smoked our short pipes we philowphizod after our crude fashion, piticd 
the fellows who had been “spun,” as the phrasc goes, and pronounced 
dogmatically enough on the merits of the case. 

‘We were new at our work then, and regarded the examiners as our 
natural encmies, to be outwitted, dodged, discomfited, or at any rate to be 
circumvented somehow; forgetting that the balance of power adjusts 
itself even in the dreaded chamber of ordeal, and that the instinct of 
fair~play common to all Englishmen is assisted by artificiat means. For 
instance, an examiner doea not propose questions to a pupil from his own 
hospital, but he sits by to hear those whom he instructed undergo their 
trial, and if they fail from nervonsness, not inubility, he ia permitted to 
explain the query fairly to them, and ascertain that they completely 
‘understand its meaning; while, if they are unduly pressed, thongh he may 
be—and, as mau is but man, he probably often #s—in « rage, it is alwaysin 
his power to torment his rival by a little extra severity on the other men; 
#o that even appealing to the selfish part of human nature—end thet is 
perbaps the safest, inasmuch s« it is never wanting, but is always there to 
‘be appealed tc—the examinations cannot be otherwise than conducted with 

i justice, All this, however, as I have said, we did not reflect on, 
‘but blamed and criticized pretty freely. One gentleman was a meak, 
another “9 pagan,” and a third “= good fellow, and no mistake.” 

As for me, I was the only son of a widowed mother, and I need not 
say how disastrous to our hopes, and crushing to the slender means 
<slveady largely drawn on for my necessary cxponacs), a failure would 
lusve been. I recounted to [orace for the twentieth time, almost with 
tears in my cyes, how I could have wrung off the haud of old —— 
in sheer gratitude when he interposed, “Take courage, young gentleman; 
don't hurry. Do you quite understand what Mr,-—— means? It is,” &, 
And in a few words a question that had been put in a most involved and 
ambiguous form, was msde so clear that it was satisiactorily answered. 
My spirits 2nd hopes rose, and I felt an internal conviction that 1 should. 
get through, Well—well! all chat is past and gone; and boya with foes 
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aa white as their own shirts havo stood before me since then. But you may 
be sure I do not forget the hour when I occupied their place, sick with 
snxicty, and my heart thumping against my side as though it would 
‘break my ribs, And if I sce the honest face of a painstaking Jad hope- 
lesaly troubled, for the sake of that memory I give him a helping hand, 
or a word of encouragement. And if, as will happen, young fellowa 
present themselves who have been idle three-fourtha of their time, and 
have frantically ground and crammed into them in six months that which 
ought to have been carefully acquired in five years (and though thay may 
shave off their moustaches, and turn up their shirt-collars, we do happen 
to know those young gentlemen by sight), I try that their rejection, which 
Teally the slightest regard for the good of mankind renders imperative, 
shail be accompanied by such words and recommendations as shall not 
dispirit them from making another, and often a moro successful, endeavour. 

But I am digressing. I must try to convey some iden of the tall, 
Joose-limbed, bulky young fellow who was lounging by my side. Ile pow 
pessed a massive and exceeding well-developed forchend, » full light-grey 
eye the iris of which was curiously flecked with dark patches, somewhat 
irregular foatures, rather thin twitching lips, a complexion that was 
habitually of a muddy pallor, and a quantity of disorderly hair of no 
very obvious colour. 

At fifteen, Horace Saltoun was o dull, heavy lad, whose brain seemed 
overweighted. He was os stupid in his intellectnal efforta as ho was 
slow and clumsy in the activo sports of his schoolfellowa. He was tho 
despair of his tutors, though, to do him justice, he received their re. 
proaches with the most phlegmatic stolidity, and the butt of hin fellows, n9 
far ns they dared, for his fists were known to be like sledge-hammers, and. 
his blows to rarely miss their aim. It waa, indeed, said of him, that ns 
he nevor knew when to begin fighting, he never knew when to leave off; 
and that slow as he was to be rouscd, he was slower atill to be appeased. 
The head-master, however, differed from the othera in his estimation of 
the character of young ITorace, and was wont to say, “There is no need to 
hurry ; ho will get the use of his faculties all in good time, and, God sparing 
his health, he will some day be an extraordinary man: he ia inert, but 
there is great dormant power. With such a bend os that I never despair.” 

The doctor's prediction seemed likely to realize itself, though not till 
after Saltoun quitted his care. At ninetecn bis ponderous powers camo 
into play, and at twenty-two he was onc of our mont rising analytical 
chemista, and had distinguished himeclf in microscopic investigations; he 
hai likewise effected one or two small but important improvements in 
certain philosophical apparatus, the result of which had been to bring him 
under the favourable notice of some of the leading acientifie men of the 
day, while his prodigious ability in mental arithmetic and quantitative 
analysis had already caused him to be looked on as no mesn suthority, 
T can ree him now as he used to eit in his student days in tho front 
rank a¢ the lecture, apparently utterly dead to all that was going on around: 
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him, with his huge shoulders up to his ears, his eyes half closed, and his 
head reating on his hand, until he resembled a grcat contemplative sloth. 
But 2f a knotty pomt or a contested theory were started, he would show 
mgns of fe, move incessantly on Ins «at, run his fingers through his 
long untidy lochs, wake up, and in a wonderfully short space of time hy 
had mftcd and digested the mformation, added one o1 two odd-luoking 
hucioglyphics to those that akeady adorned bis note-book, and would than 
relapse into his former sluggish attitude 

As the mtellectual duinew which characterized his boyhood ufterly 
disappeaicd, so did his mozal disposition undergo & warked change ‘The 
phlegmatioc tone vanished; he became more diffunve in kindness and 
more sensitive to rcbuke, more ready to love or hate, to rejoice o1 to 
mourn, and, as a cons.qucnce, Moportion thly more popular As a student 
he was @ reckless hve, drawing unspuingly on Jus herlth and his brains, 
‘Whether it were boxting o1 reading, fightiog or gimblag, a dang expe- 
Timent m surgery or a night expedition to procure anrtomical subyects, 
wu among the dons or a row with the Thames watcmen (nt all times 
1ouzh customers), no min threw iumsclf into the zing with such haste 
and cal 1 Saltoun His 20uzh, natural eloquence, and Ins 20n power of 
endurance, madc lum an inyarnble boon compiniwn, for he «cmed to bo 
aindiffezcnt to heated 200m4 and abominable smells; and the Jongest oigie 
failed to exhaust him, for he apparently po.tponed sleep at will, and sum- 
moncd it at bis own pk ware 

T onght, perhaps, to have wud before that the lower part of his head 
and face was infinior to the upper, and even somewhit animal im the 
cxpresion; and fiom this therc rm a ccrtam tendency to coarseness 
which mured the harmony of the impression given by hrs whole appew- 
ance. Ic, nevcitheless, hid Ins rmpulses under stict control- he never 
touched any spurtuous hqnor, and none of us ever svw him devitte from 
what socmed to be a fixed zesolution on this point, he way howevcr, a 
xotuy of tobacco, and a prsucnate lover of all games of chance, so thit 
he had weaknewes enough to compensate for his temperance in other 
1especta, Gambling, however, he renounced im a grett measure; and 
alter he commenced his professional career, he did so cutirely, alleging 
ho had not time for xt In one deputment of medical student-lie he 
won lawels. His inveauible and unselfish kindness to the poor; his 
persevering attention; lus constant readiness to give up his trme and 
plcamne for their benefit, made him ieguded almost as a deity among 
them; and “ yonng Dr Sultoun” had been reportcd to many of his supe- 
vious Jong before he had acquircd the legal heence to cure or hill He 
thus laid the foundation of a large, though, perhaps, not lucrative practice, 

He did not, as has been aad, neglect hus books; but he profited more 
by direct experience than any man I evor «aw. In these mattera he 
passed his fellows, as one wave will occasionally head all the rest, and roll 
far beyond that thin line of froth which marks on the sand the spent force 
of the others. What he found to do he did with all his might; but it was 
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generally tinted by a certain pervading recklessness; and from the timo 
when his intellect firet seemed to respond to the calls which were made 
on it, in all his ways there was a something which betrayed the craving 
instinct for excitement which scemed to be o component of his changed 
character. Like most tempermnents of this order, his spirits were 
wabject to great alternations: he had fits of gloom, of ill-will to par- 
ticnlar individuals, and great irresolution in adopting any plan. Whether 
it was that his mind was too divided to fix on any Jinc of action, and that 
he anticipated a failure; or that his too highly taxed physical strength 
encouraged a regretful state of mind; or that the voluntary power was 
too much enfecbled to be exerted with effect, cannot be safely pronounced 
on; but at these scasons he was unlike bimeeclf, moody ond taciturn in 
eucicty, and in geature irritable and petulant. But, with all his faults, ho 
‘was pre-eminently generous, humble-minded, and truthful, ever ready 
to see merit, and slow to believe evil; and our intimacy ns schoolboys 
and fellow-students laid the foundation of a friendship which after years 
cemented into an abiding affection. 

80 much for my companion: and if I have appeared to sketch his 
character at a greater length than requisite, it must be borne in mind 
that it is necersary to bring his peculiarities prominently before the 
reader, in order to appreciate tho after troubles of hia carecr. 

Below the mossy bank on which Horace and I reclined, was a cascade, 
rather celebrated in those parts. The water came pouring over the full 
in foaming torrents; and, once in that deep, turbid hollow, they revolved 
round and round, as life does in large towna, like thick, boiling scum ; 
then the rpots of discoloured foam congregated suilenly, those that 
escaped fell over a few stones into a rapid, clear brook, and were carried 
swiflly out of hearing of the din and tumult above. Opposite to us 
rose a hill, clothed to its very summit with birch, alder, holly, furze 
and fern; beyond it, to the right, lay a plain, dotted over with isolated 
rocks, of that peculiar coffin-like shape which so often indicates the 
limestone formation; and stretching away from this, lay rango after 
range of those broad, lofty mountains which guard our native dales: 
indented, soored steppes of stone formed frequent distinct lines of teriaccr, 
some of which must have been upwards of sixty feet in depth. A dark 
strip of pine formed an angle on the summit of the hill, and the mnall 
expanse of sky which was visible through this angle murked the pase of 
the “ Grip Hag.” 

After smoking for a considerable time in silence, I slipped from my 
seat, and, making my way among the tangled branches of iho stunted 
trees and over the rough blocks of stone, I reached the river, and, filling 
my horn with the sparkling water, mixed it with some whirky, supposed 
to be of peculiar excellence, which I had procured on my road. I tossed 
it of, half filled it again, and, ecrambling up, rejoined Jorace, and, with 
the foolish ides of vanquishing his determined practice of drinking nothing 
‘but water, I proceeded to mix for him. At first he refused; but when 
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the odour from the flask was wafted into his nostrils, he wavered, and at 
last acquiesced, with an odd grimace. “If I must take it, Paul, give me 
is neat.” I complied, and poured the yellow, fragrant liquid ont alone. 
As I placed the horn in his band, I was struck by the greedy, anxious 
expression of his eyes. Ho held it for an instant to his lips, and then, 
without touching the liquor, jerked the horn and its contents into the 
little river, where, after a few bobbings about, it proceeded on ita brief 
and uneven voyage. “ What an ass you are, Horace!” I ssid, heatedly. 

“I dareasy I am,” he replied, twisting his face into a horrible con- 
tortion. ‘ But I should have been a greater ass if I had tasted that stuff. 
Stay, old fellow, don’t be waxy, when I tell you why, by a safe inspira- 
tion, I threw it out of my roach. I shall tell you what I never trusted to 
any human being before, and you will change your mind about me, or I 
am far wrong. They say every house has ite akeleton. Now, intoxicating 
liquors have been the bane of my family. We have, most of us, 2 morbid 
propensity to drink anything, no matter what, provided it intoxicates us. 
I don’t say we all have it; but wo never know in which of us it is to 
break out. We don’t drink for drinkee, as the black man says, but for 
drunkee. It's no outbreak of convivial cheer, but a mad, animal instinct 
for solitary cxoess, My grandfather was hardly ever seen drunk: amid 
the excesses #0 common in those days, when threc-bottle men abounded, 
he was singular by his abstcmioumess; but at isolated periods, when 
quite alone, he took the most awful doses of raw spirita: he craved the 
poison with a fatal obstinacy, and obtained it by 2 marvellous cunning; 
and his very sobricty in public made it an easicr matter for him to 
slaughter himself unprevented in private. He died ins madhouse. My 
uncle exhibited the same tendency: he cut his own throat. My father 
was, all his life, a rigid water-drinker; he was not 2 long-lived man, but 
when he was made aware thot his end was approaching, he called me to 
his bedside, detailed these terrible particulars, and warned me, in words 
that made a deep impression on my mind. Since then I have never 
tested wine or spirits: in fact, you know how strictly I have abstained. 
But sometimes, in the dead of night, when I have been previously over- 
worked, or worricd and anxious, I have felt the most awful craving for 
g@etimulant; and I have broken out into a cold sweat with terror, lest the 
fiend was come to take pomsesion, and the family degradation about to 
break out in my person. At thosc times I could fancy that the very 
eoent of spirits would be enough to make my resolution vanish into thin 
air, It seems to me as if the most infernal compounds—British gin, or 
rpirits of wine—anything, in shor}, that would excite me, would be drunk 
to the dregs, as if it were nectar. With such a history to my back, Paul, 
you, for one, will never blame me for aveiding that which is to me the 
accursed thing.” 

“ Nay, old fellow,” was my answer; “if I had known this, you may 
trust me, I'd sooner have cut off my right hand than have premed it 
on you.” 
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There ia more generosity and frank sympathy in youth than in after 
years: had wa both coms to ripe manhood, perhaps Horaco would have 
hesitated to make this confession. As it was, the mutual knowledge of it 
only cemented more firmly our friendship; and his very distrust of him- 
self lent him, in my eyes, a deeper interest. 

Shortly after this period, fortune separated us; Saltoun remained in 
England, while I was appointed surgeon to an East Indiaman. Wekept up 
& correspondence, though of course at intervals. 

Meanwhile circumstances occurred that made me anxious to quit the 
navalaervice. It did not suit me for many reasons: the facilities afforded 
to young medical officers were limited in extent, and very rarely vouch- 
sated at all; moreover, the life was to me an intolerably idle one: often 
for days becalmed in the bluc Indian seas, beneath « tropical sun, and 
with a thermometer 98° in the shade, our sole endeavours scemed directed 
to invent what might, if possible, keep us cool. My business was in 
general of the lightest description, and there was much to see and obacrve 
in the fashions ond manners of the passongers, some of which were 
amusing enovgh. Still there was a monotony about it all. 

Ispeak, be it remembered, of things as they were twenty-five years ago, 
at which time there was a much greater approximation to similarity in 
the character and appenrance of those who went out. They were all 
people who were descended from those connected with India by tiea of 
different kinds; they had been bred to look forward to it, if not as their 
home, at least as their appointed sphere, wherein to earn a fortune or win 
a husband: and there was by no means that bitter and contemptnous 
mode of speaking of the natives which has of Iate years become the 
fashion. About four years after I entered J was invalided, with leave of 
abeence for some months. I resolved not to sail again if I could avoid 
it, but endeavour, instead, to obtain the superintendence of some estublish- 
ment for the insane, and devote myself entirely to the psychological branch 
of my profeasion, for which I had always felt a strong preference. 

While I was recruiting my health in one of the watering-places in 
the south-west of England, busicd in plans and correspondence, I got a 
letter from Horace, and found that his mother and sister were residing 
temporarily in the same neighbourhood; furthermore he requirod me to 
callon them, He gave me a flourishing account of his own affairs: his 
practice was already large, his private pupila were rapidly increasing, and 
he had received a hint that the professorship of anatomy at —— Hospital 
‘was open to his acceptance. Moreover, he thought ho had heard of some- 
thing which would exactly meet my requirements, Many more warm and 
kind-hearted things he said, which showed to me that his disposition was 
unaltered, and he concluded by enclosing the address of a well-known 
Physician who proposed to resign the active duties of his establishment 
in favour of a younger man. The idea pleased me much, chiming in an it 
did with my secret wishes, and I wrote respecting it without an hour's 
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That evening, after a bard day's work, I had just seated myself with a 
new number of the “ Bloe and Yellow” quarterly, then in the zenith of 
ita fame, and was deep in one of ita brilliant and slashing articles, when a 
note, the handwriting of which was not familiar to me, was placed in my 
hand. It was marked urgent. 1 could hardly guess what should procwe 
such a summons for a poor invalid medical officer, and I hastily mastered 
ita contents. It was from Mrs. Saltoun, and contained a hurried request 
to me, as the friend of her son, to lose no time in repairing to her house, 
as her daughter, snffering under a feverish attack, had become rapidly 
‘worse, and was now delirious: would I follow the messenger forthwith? 
Of course I hastened to dismiss the Edinburgh, and set out immediately, 
wondering meanwhile how it had happened that a medical man had not 
been ealled in before, and whether they had sent for Horace. No doubt 
he had named me to his mother, and hence the application. 

The stars looked down steadily, the air was of an oppressive sultriness, 
and the eky of that deep blue which almost reminds one of southern 
climes, as I listened to the echo of our steps while the boy and I paced 
slong the solitary road. I could not help calling to mind the many nights 
when, almost smothered, I had leaned out of my little cabin window 
trying vainly to got a breath of air, or at last, totally unable to sleep, 
quitted the berth and spent the night on deck in company with the officer 
of the watch, enjoying the strange calm beauty of night in the southern 
hemisphere. Amid thoughts like these I was called back to busines by 
the servant stopping at the iron gates of a low white house which stood 
in some pleasure-grounds: these, though only of limited extent, were laid 
ont with much taste. As we proceeded np the short avenue, I observed 
that the two upper windows were open from the top only, and that the 
room was apparently lighted up; the blinds, however, were drawn down, 
and were flapping idly to and fro, and I could perceive the shadow of o 
woman's figure passing hastily backwards and forwards. In a minute 
after I stood in the presence of Mrs. Saltoun. She was s good deal altered 
since the days when she had welcomed me, then a mere boy, to her house. 
She was still a fine-looking women, with a pair of gentle eyes, and a 
natural graciousness of manner which was very winning. She professed 
to recal my face at once, and welcomed me with much kindnem, 

“I am rejoiced to see you, my dear Poul—I must call you doctor, 
now. ‘You will perhaps feel surprieed at this hurried message, but we 
have only recently settled in this neighbourhood, and hearing from Horace 
that you were here also, he begged we would find you out; and J am 
glad to do so, though this is a melancholy occasion.” 

I mentioned the substance of his letter, and added my regreta as to 
her daughter's illness. 

“Yes, Emily's iliness seems more serious than I anticipated, ao I 
Gecided on sending for you in your medical capacity." I expremed suitable 
acknowledgments. “Noy, it is very pleasant when s physician ia also a 
friend. I have sent express for Horace.” a 

—2 
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“And when may we look for him?" 

* Not before to-morrow, I fear.” 

‘The poor lady seemed a good deal flurried; and I noticed, or fancied 
1 did, a slight hesitation of speech and a hardly perceptible expression of 
the face which induced me to suppose she had recently experienced a 
threatening of paralysis. I inquired whether it would not be advisable 
for me at once to see Miss Saltoun. She rang the bell, sent for Mim 

"a maid, and then pursued the conversation. 

«Midlle. Justine is an invaluable person; I hardly know what we should 
have done without her: unfortunately she does not speak English, but even 
‘with that drawback she is quite s treasure.” 

Imade no comment on this, as I have a secret aversion to treasures 
of this description. 

“ And how have you kept your own health, Mra. Saltoun?” 

“Oh, I have not been very strong; Emily has been for some time 
very far from well, and in strangely uneven spirits.” 

I did not like to hazard the direct inquiry, which fs nevertheless the 
first real thought of every experienced medical man: “Has she any 
known cause for mental disquict?” but substitated, “Have her spirits 
always been eo variable?” 

“No: yesterday she really alarmed mo; but sho was exceedingly 
opposed to having advice. Justine, too, thought it unnecessary, so that Iam 
now too sensible that Ihave delayed it longer than I ought to have done,” 
continued the poor lady. “To-night she ia quite delirious, and frightened 
menadly. I am not often able to go upstairs,” she added, with a calm, 
pleasant emile, “and my old limbs remind me that the days are gone by, 
never to return, when three or four flights of stops were as nothing to me.” 

At this instant the door opened, and Mile. Justine entered. She was 
a middle-aged, firmly-built, olive-complexioncd woman, with a pair of 
fine dark cyes beneath strongly defined black brows, a thin-lipped and 
rather wide month, with that equare iron-looking jaw so often seen in 
Frenchwomen of the lower clase, Not one moment elapsed before I 
felt positive I had seen that face befure in other acenes, and taxed my 

to recollect where. 

‘Had madame called her?” she inquired in French. “Yea, Justine,” 
Mra atte ti ee “ig my daughter prepared 
to nee the doctor?” “ 

“Is Mdlle. cui tee ecks eocmeas: i Abin wilboan 9?" wad, 
remembering what I had been told, that the waiting-maid did not under- 
stand English. 

Ob, yes, she hardly leaves her for an instant,” 

Justine’s eyes flickered, and then turned with a steady, and I thonght, 
rather insolent glance on ms. I was not duped; she understood English 
es well as I did, of that I was clear. 

“Hee name is Justine, net Louise,” replied Mrs. Saltoun, innocently ; 
“bat it’s no matter.” 
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Justine vanished mstanter, and darted upstairs, with amngular alacnity. 
The old lady leaned on my arm, and we proceeded slowly to ascend the 
staireaso As we approached the chamber door, I heard a hasty excla- 
mation in French, then a low muttering, and a groan, 

I bad left Mus Saltoun a httle gu! of ten years old, and should certamly 
hardly have recognized her at first aght. She wasmbed, I could trace 
conaiderable resemblance to Horace mm her expressive and uregular 
features ; there was 2 good deal, too, of the same promise of mcntal power 
about the bead, but it was so far refined down as to make her 2 woman 
almost handsome, and curtanly attractive in no ordinary dcgree lu 
long har lay loose and im disorda: about the pillow, hor arms were out- 
aide the shceta, which I observed by the way were firmly swathed and 
‘banded down to the bed. Her eyes ware ghstening, and their expression 
was full of a sort of cxpectant far She made several attempts to spring 
up, but Justine held her forably but quietly down. There was pome- 
thing about 1t all I thought very peculia 1 moceeded to fecl her pulse 
Oh, thet valuable mmute wich 1 allowed to us, when with watch in 
hand we have tunc to think, if we only picstzve that absorbed expression 
which 13 necessary! I quickly ran ova the symptoms in my mind, 
especially the tremulous motion of the head, and the twitching of the 
eyehds Au I ant perfictly still, holding my fingers on the wuat, I was 
aware that I had long exceeded the single minute, and I could feel that 
Malle Justine was watching me with ill-dusembkd ansety. I quickly 
made up my mind how to act, 

“ What food has Muss Saltoun taken ?” I ashed im English, of Justine. 

She 2cfiucd to Mie Saltoun, who repeated the qnestion m French, 
when the maid condescended to 1eply in the eame language,— 

“Oh, very httle. for the last mx weeks, less and less.” 

“Yes, and what hquids?” (Again her eye flickered.) 

Mrs. Saltoun replied for her,—“Chicfly soda-water, sometimes 
lemonade.” The look of uneaamess wore off Justune’s countenance, as 
‘Mrs. Saltoun sad this. 

Now of two things I had gradually become convinced dunng those 
fow minutes: one was, that the name of Justine was assumed for some 
1enson or other, and that I had Lnown the attendant m very differcnt 
«ncumstances aa “Lowse;” the other was, that this bemg the case, sho 
understood Engleh as well as I did. Granting thus, and that sho was 
aware of my discoveries, I should have a pretty stzong hold on her. 

I walked to the window and tried to open the lower part, but found it 
was nailed Sat down. Good. Evidently Justine, who knew more about 
at than any of us, had taken the same view of the caso that presented steclf 
to me. She came frwaid with some explanation. ‘Do not apologize, 
mademoiselle,” I said; “you have done quite right: I am aware of your 
reason.” I drew o littls wntmng-table to me, and began a prescription, 
and wrote also # note to a medical fizond on whom I could depend, 
requesting him to send me matantly a trustworthy nurse. As I was 
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thus engaged, Miss Saltoun raised herself gently up and peered over the 
side of the bed. A nervous tremor ran through her whole body, and 
her face wore an expression of abject terror. 

“There is something black,” she said to me. “A horrid, crawling, 
twisting black thing under my bed. I wish you could take it away ; it 
‘comes up to me constantly : can’t it be removed? it ought not to be per- 
mitted to stay,” she added, cowering back into her bed. 

“Be comforted,” I said; “Til have it removed, and the whole room 
cleared out. I'll eee that it does not annoy you. Mrs. Saltoun, will you 
‘be so good as to send off these two notes immediately; I will wait here 
until the messenger returns. How long did you say it would be before 
Horace will be here?” 

“ He cannot come before morning,” she answered. “ But sirely my 
poor child wanders strangely. Do you suppose the fever is infectious? Is 
not delirium a sign of danger?" 

“Not neccessarily so, my dear madam. As to ite being infectious, I 
cannot pronounce definitely at this stage; but, decidedly, no one who has 
not been previously in attendanee should be much in the room.” (I did 
this to prevent Miss Saltoun being scen by more eyes than needful.) 
“ Maile. Justine looks a little knocked up. I have sent for amistance, 
which I doubt not will be very acceptnblo to her; she must require 
relief.” I gavo her @ keen glance, which she returned with a stare of 
considerably Jess perfect effrontery than before. ‘ With your perminsion, 
‘Mrs. Saltoun, I'll speak to her for a moment.” “Step this way, made~ 
moiselle,” I said to her in French. She followed me, rather unwillingly, 
into the next room. I turned sharply round on her as soon as we were out 
of hearing, and said abruptly in English: “Now, your young mistress has 
not got a fever, you know; what has she been in the habit of drinking?” 

“Je ne comprends pas, monsieur,” she replied. 

I repeated the question, with the same result. ‘If you don't under- 
stand,” I said, very slowly, “Ido, Mademoiselle, J understand that your 
name is not Justine, but Louise; and that you speak and comprehend 
English perfectly. Now, what has your mistress been drinking?” 

“Ts is as I had the honour of telling monsieur,” she said in English, 
perfectly unabashed; ‘tea and eoda-water or lemonade.” 

Now on earth there is no race of people who lie more audaciously than 
the French: they attach so little regard to truth that detection causes 
them no shame; and of all liars, perhaps a French Abigail is most at 
home in thig art; but then stupidity is not among her faulte—and if she 
can clearly perceive it is to her own interest to retrace her steps, ahe has 
neither shame nor dignity to prevent her doing so. 

“Now, Louise,” I said, “this won't do. I will not inform Mrs. Sal- 
toun, if you will tell the truth for once; and if you can't, or won't, Pll get 
you discharged before I leave this house. What is it your mistress has 
‘been drinking?” 

“+ Mon Dieu! que sais-je9" she was commencing, 
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“* Speak English, if you please,” I said. 

“ Ether, eau-de-Cologne, spirits of lavender.” 

“Yes, yea, I know that; but that ie not all. What is it she has had 
that you buy and bring in quietly?” I ssid this on supposition, but [ 
saw I had hit on the truth. 

“ Gin, cince you will have if, monsieur. She has beon a little ill 
before, but never so bad as this.” Here she relapsed into mendacity, and 
dealared how unwillingly she had consented to procure the liquor; how 
much pain it cost her to do so, with other items exculpatory, which I 
interrgy 

4 How long have these fits of drinking lasted 2?” 

«( About three weeks.” 

“Good; now, that will do. Ineed not advise you to keep your own 
counsel. You must stay with your young mistress until the nurse arrives. 
Yon have nailed down the window, I perceived ; that was a very happy 
precaution, and proves that you knew what it was all about. Keep her 
from jumping out of bed, if possible; and don’t leave her for an instant, 
under any pretence whatacevcr. It is as much as her lifo and your placa 
are worth put together.” 

I administered the proper medicines, and by the time that the nurse 
(a vigilant, reserved-looking individual) made her appearance, I had the 
satisfaction of finding that my patient appeared inclined to sleep, and that 
the frightfully irritable state of the nervous system showed symptoms of 
submitting to the remedics. 

Horace arrived carly the next morning, and I found him in the room 
with his mother when I paid my visit. I shook hands with him, and, of 
course, my first inquiry was whether Miss Saltoun had elept. It was a 
real relief to me whea I received an answer in the affirmative; under 
the circumetances I naturally attributed the utmost importance to the 
fact. 

“ Excuse me, Paul,” Horace broke in, “but I think you must be mad, 
if, as I am told, Emily has « fever, and you aro prescribing morphia, 
‘brandy, and ammonia.” 

I tried to laugh, but it was a very poor attempt, for Mra. Baltoun was 
Yooking anxiously and nervously from one to the other. 

“Tm open to correction, Horace. However, she appears to be better; 
and we will have a consultation.” I took hia arm, and we went out 
together. ‘You have not awakened her, have you?” 

“No, not I,” he replied; “I only just saw her, without disturbing 
hor in the slightest degree. I tasted the medicines, which struck me as 
very oddly chosen for this particular case;” and he fixed on me an angry 
and suspicious eye 

How was I to break the painful trath to the poor fellow? I durst not 
Gissemble: indeed it could have answered no good purpose, eo I said at 
onee, “ Horace, it is better that you should know the fact. It is nota 
fever under which your sister is suffering, it ia a slight attack of delirinn 
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tremena;" and I proceeded to give him the substance of what I had extracted 
from Justine. He whitened visibly, as I spoke, and bis knitted brows 
and twitching lips testified how terribly he was shaken. 

“That fatal madness!" he gaspod, and the drops of perspiration stood 
on his forehead. “ Of course, the first thing is to discharge Justine. But 
I dare not tell my mother: it would kill her. And yet how to acoount for 
it? Do you think I can conceal tho worst part of the affair?” 

«TU tell you my plan,” I said; “and after you have hoard it, take it 
or not, as you think advisable. Justine is not a conscientious individual; 
‘but she has plenty both of pluck and firmness, with a keen eye to her own 
intercet, and is very difficult to deceive. She alone knows of this rad 
weakness; except the nurse—and her silence I'l! undertake to secure. Of 
course the fewer that are aware of it the better. Make it to her advantage 
to serve you faithfully and discreetly; double, or, if needs be, treble her 
‘wages, end tcll her that you will pay her at that rate eo long as che keepa 
silence, and your sister keops her heulth, Impress upon her that if 
another attack of the same kind even threatens to appear, she will be 
turned off forthwith, and without any recommendation.” 

Horace fell in at once with my proposal; requesting me, however, to 
make the necessary treaty with Justine, since, from my being not quite 
wnacquanted with her former history, I had the greater chance of 
influence. Sho agreed, without making any objection or testifying any 


“You understand, Louise, that you, and you only, are responsible. 
Tm quite sure that, with your quickness and penetration, Miss Saltoun 
will never be able to obtain epirita without your knowing of it, and I am 
confident that your good feeling as a woman will induce you to assist 
with all your might Mr. Saltoun’s efforts to reacue his sister from such a 
melancholy fate: for that she will be liable to seek to indulge the craving 
from time to time I do not doubt. Besides, Louise, letting alone your 
affection for your mistress" (Louise put on a sentimental air at this point), 
“it is obviously to your advantage to do go.” 

She assumed her natural manner again, and even exchanged glances 
which announced that we underatood each other. 

“No, abe had no objection. As to bonté de caur—she did not know; 
‘Miss Saltoun bad always been very kind, and a benefactre to her. Yee, 
she would undertake the task. Three times her old aslary, that was 1,500 
france. Yes, she would certainly undertake it, and if danger appeared aho 
would instantly communicate with me or Mr. Horace.” 

I hastened back, made known my succes, and counselled him eurnesily 
to stay with his sister until eho recovered. 

* And then tell her, Horace, that you know what the nature of her 
malady was, and what hss cocasioned it. Tell her what you have told 
me about other members of your family, so that she may feel that you 
are not without sympethy for her—that she does not stand alooe—and 
thas, above all, you understand the struggles that are before her, and 
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that you are prepared to stand by her to assist her in them. Don't say 0 
word about my baving seen her in that state: enlist her pride, as well as 
her fears, on her own behalf; and if yon can procure her some female 
friendship, and society of her own sex, it would be very advisable.” 

“You are right; solitude does engender the craving: whether it be 
due to counter-excitement or to the dread of shame, mixing in society 
tends to check it.” 

I hordly like to think of that interview between tho brother and 
sister 1 How must it come from a man and a gentleman to a woman—and 
that woman his sister! Yet thoy were both to some extent fellow-sufferers; 
though he, forewarned by his father, had also been forearmed. But look at 
it how one will, it must have been # saddening and humbling interview. 
Me had such a natural gencrosity and tact, that I felt sure ho would seck 
to break the intelligence to her with all tenderness, and so eave her from 
her own reflections under that terrible reaction which invariably follows 
these attacks, 

I believe that in all this he perfectly suecceded; and, as one conse- 
quence, Emily recovered rapidly. A week after, Horace put into my 
hand a letter containmg a proposal which so exactly coincided with my 
own earnest desires that I at once resigned my naval appointment, 

I warmly thanked Horace, and very notwally asked him about his 
prospecte. IIe gave vent to a most umoarious laugh, and then subsided 
into total eilence, I regarded him attentively. 

“You have something to tell, T suppose, Horace, when you have done 
your internal reflections.” 

“Well, Poul, don’t you fecl that I should think of acttling?” 

“ Taking a wife, you mean, I suppose: why, it is what we all hope for, 
Horace; and I suppose to no man is a wife more neoossary than to a 
doctor.” 

I waa rather surprised; though perhaps I had no right tobe. He lay 
down on the sofa, lit his cigar with great deliberation, emitted some 
mouthfuls of amoke, and then the secret came out. 

“Well, I'm engaged to be married, old boy: congratulate me.” 

I burst out Jaughing and said, “ Not till I know who to.” 

To Cocile Otway. It is not a bad match in a worldly point of view: 
though, you know, that need not be a deaideratum with me; and it’s all 
I could wish in every other way.” 

“Do you mean the daughter of Mr. Otway of the firm ‘ Otway and 
Kennedy,’ East India people?” 

“The very one. Do you know her?” 

“Know her |—I think I do know her.” 

“Then,” hastily interrupted Horace, “if you know her, of course you 
admire her; at least, if you don’t, you need not say it; though I should 
like to hear your opinion,” he continued, with a lover's usual logic. 

“T remember admiring ber,” I said, cautiously. 

‘rE aaa Rew motte Cane age, you semes knees Demis bates Te were in 

12—s 
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England, and was struck immediately. I know you won't suspect me of 
soxcombry: indeed, such an uncouth fellow as I am has no right to 
entertain delusive notions of the sort; but she showed me e certain 
preference. Mr. Otway appeared so well inclined towarda me that a few 
days ago—before I came down here, mark you—I proposed, and was 
accepted. Now, I want to consult you on one point. Do you think this 
unhappy secret about my sister's illness will ooze ont?” 

“No,” I replied. ‘It bas not, and need not do so. Ygur mother 
has not the faintest suspicion. Justine will, for her own sake, hold her 
tongue, There only remain you and I.” 

“Well, now, we will suppose that safe. Now I want your candid 
opinion, as an honourable man. Ought I—is it my duty—to acquaint 
Mins Otway with it?” 

“I don't nec the slightest reason why you should. It concerns your 
sister, not yourself; it would be an unkind step as regards her, and un 
‘wnnecessary one an xespcots yourself.” 

“You really think so, Paul?” 

“Y¥ do, indeed, Horace.” 

“Good { then henceforth let it be not named Between us. You don't 
koow what a load you have tuken from my mind by giving me thie 
assurance.” A pause followed. 

“When are you to be married?” I demanded, with a countenance, 
I fear, not so congratulatory as he expected. Ho looked « little cast down. 

“T heve no right to hurry the thing on, you see; and she is very 
reserved. Some people might fancy she was cold, but to me she is tho 
‘very incarnation of feminine purity |" 

A good deal more he added in the same strain, before we parted for the 
night. The upehot of the bueiness appeared tu be, that, after a rather short 
acquaintance, Horace was an engaged man. I was not astonished at his 
success, with the daughter even of so wealthy a man as Mr. Otway was 
reputed to be, for already he was named as 2 most rising man, with every 
chance of « brilliant future in his profession; and his remarkable powers 
of wit and illustration distinguished him, even in general acciety, from 
his fellows, My acquaintance with both father and daughter chanced 
thus. Mr. Otway had ao connection with some of the foreign mercan- 
tile houses, and frequently made voyages in person. On one of theec 
occasions he and his daughter were passengers on board the ship to 
which I had the honour of being junior surgeon, and 1 had watched that 
young lady's proceedings with = good dcal of amusement, I remem- 
bered her as a very elegant young woman, with a pair of steely-bluc 
eyes, fair hair, 2 singular purity of complexion—which, I suspected, had 
to do duty for purity of purpose, and a cat-like grace and stealthiness 
of movement, One drawback I must add—ahe possessed a certain thin- 
ness and sharpness in the quality of her voice, which could be unpleasant 
occasionally, when she spoke and was ill-pleased, and which 
Sirbade har ever to attempt to increase the number of her charms by the 
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aid of song. These were the most noticeable features of her personnel ; 
an to the reat—I am not often uncharitable—but I knew that she had 
been engaged once or twice, and that a good many young men considered 
thempelves exceedingly ill-treated by her. If Horace were to marry, £ 
wished heartily that he had selected some one of whom I had formed a 
loss unfavonrable opinion. But advice is rarely taken, even when asked 
for, in such affairs, 

A few, months glided rapidly away, and witnemed our taking poases- 
sion of our respective positions, I obtained my diploma, and was 
established as rerident physician at Grange, while Horace steod 
before the world as the accepted lover of the wealthy Miss Otway. Sho 
used her power a little mercilessly: he was literally harnessed to the 
wheels of her chariot, and everywhere graced her triumph. Thus Horaca 
had to appear in a triple chaiacter—a devoted lover, an active surgeon, 
4 popular lecturer; not to count that the also expected him to shine in 
socicty. Ho rose early, and arranged for his morning lecture to his 
private pupils ; then he saw a large number of out-patients, made his 
rounds— where, as his fame extended, he had frequently to perform 
difficult and delicate surgical operations—then to his evening lecture 
again, After a hasty dinner he would repair to some scientific or medical 
mecting, and read a brilliant and effective paper prepared heaven knows 
when; from which he proceeded to attend Miss Otway to a ball, or the 
opera, or wherever that young lady chose to be secn with him; and once 
there—owing, perhaps, to the presence of the object of his affections, 
the excitement of company, and his variable spirita—he was uneparing 
of his apparently never-flagging powers, was applauded, admired, and 
quoted, Thia gratified his impulsive nature, as it exhausted his energies ; 
and at two or three 4.M., more or less jaded, he would snatch a few hours’ 
sleep, until his multifarious duties again summoned him. But that he could, 
as I unid before, sleep almost at will, he must have given way under it, 

I may be accused of judging Miss Otway a little harshly, but the 
result will bear me guiltless. I heard of Horace frequently, and directly 
from him occasionally. More than once I met them both at different 
houses, and had full opportanity to verify my opinion, Miss Otway’s 
manner towards him was, to my mind, very cold; and if her amile was 
bright, it had aleo that heartless, set expression, which bears about as much 
relation to a warm hoart as the flame of a spirit-lamp does to a coal fire. 
However, he always spoke of her with the utmost gencrosity, lament- 
ing only that he could not prevail on her to fix the marriage for a 
definits day; but added that he should be unreasonable indeed to 
complain, for that their house and table were always open to him; that 
he never went without receiving a hearty welcome from Mr, Otway, 
and that Cecile’s manner was-in private all a lover could wish for. 
Indeod, oven if a day pamed without their seaing each other, the next 
was ware to bring him « smmons; and I knew quite well what a» pile 
of tiny three-cornered pink-finted notes he had treasured up. 
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‘When I encountered Miss Otway in society—which, however, from 
my onerous avocations, I was rarely enabled to do—she received me from 
the first with s marked cordiality, hardly warranted by our previous very 
elight acquaintance. ‘Was this, as sho took care to inform me, because I 
was the friend of Horace? or was it rather to enlist my sympathy and 
secure my silence as to what I might have formerly seen and heard of her 
character? I was uncharitable enough to belicve the latter; and if I 
considered her a thorough coquetiec, I had the satisfaction of knowing 
that a good many men, and a Imge majority of women, were of my way 
of thinking. Ilowever, it was obviously not my place to interfere. I 
tried to give her credit for future good intentions, and to believe in her 
affection for Horace, against my own conviction. And Iam not the first 
mau, nor shall I be the last, who has lent credit to # fair face. 

“Yea, I am proud of Horace,” she said to me one evening, when the 
fancy took her to lean confidingly oh my arm. We both whtched hia 
powerful, and, if the truth be said, somewhat clumsy person, shouldering 
a path in the crowd, easily visible from his great height. “Everything 
he does ia #0 masculine and characteristic.” 

“ He has a very warm and affectionate disposition, and 9 most unselfish 
heart, Miss Otway; and that, let me tell you, is a very rare qualification 
among our sex.” No reply, “And it generally fails to meet with ity 
deserts,” 1 added, a little sadly. 

“You know Horace can do no wrong in my eyes, doctor,” returned 
Cecile, “and that ought to content even your friendehip, exigeant as it 
ia!" And again the old honeyed amile, 

“ We will hope it may always continue to be the case,” I repliod, in o 
rather churlish manner. 

Afew weeks after this Horace came to me, looking terribly out of aorta, 
He lit a large cigar, and puffed away at it furiously, as if he wished to 
get rid of some recret irritation. I continued writing, without boring him 
by inquiries. At last out came his grievance. 

“T gay, Paul, old Otway is going abroad for a twelvemouth, and 
Cooile ia going with him.” 

+How does she like that?" I asked. 

« That is the point, I can’t understand it,” he said, dashing down his 
cigar in uncontrolled impatience. “She likes it very well indeed, and 
takes to it as a child does to new milk. She says she is very much 
grieved, and all that : indeed, she shed tears" (this with « little softening 
in his tone), and I may have pressed her too hard; but atill she docs 
not really care—ashe hardly pretends.” 

“ Why not marry at once, and save her the trouble and expense of 
the voyage; or, at least, let her make the tour in your company, instead 
of her father’s?” 

“ Exactly what I usged: you know there is no earthly rowon why 
we abould not. I am making more than 900/. per annum now, besides 
2006 = year of my own, and the abuolute certainty of more at my 
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mother's death ; and es to a house, one can procure anything for money 
in London, from « castle down to a wigwam. I did unplore and beg. 
Was ever any woman yet #0 cold and eo gentle? She wept, and caressed, 
and talked about her duty to her fathor, until I was bewildacd.” 

Tead nothing: but I thought she owed a duty to her intended husband 
no Jess than to her fathcr, who was m perfect health, and by no means a 
gentleman who Jaid solitade much to heart. Indeed, if she shed tears, 
she should have let her futher see them, as I had ample reason to know 
that he never demed her any request. 

“ She says abe cannot bear the idca of he: fathe: being quite alone,” 
he continued. 

“She knows he would most likely mai1y again if he were,” I sad, 
coolly. 

Horace looked diggustd. ‘ Whit a brute you are! IT almost hate 
you, Paul.” Then the poor fcllow bezin to reproach himself for cver 
having blamed her even for an sstant “It’s not that I donbt her truth 
and constancy, however little I am worthy of her,” he said, hambly. 
“I believe in her,” continued the good, trusting heart, “as I do m 
Heavin! But my lonely home—my sohtary hearth—that 18 what cows 
me. Oh! the honor of gong evcy night mto the house which contams 
no face to gladdcn at youn prescncc, no ¢1r to livin for your footstep, no 
eye to biightcn at your approach =I tcll you 1t w the Lnowlcdze that as 
I pace these weary, crowded, necthing sticcte, af I were to fall down dead 
I should be carried to tho nearest hospital, and no moan would be mado 
—none would own me, unless onc of my own lads got hold of me——"” 

“ Nay—this 1s morbid, Horace It 1s not true that no onc cares for 
you, and you know it. Cecile Otway 1s not the ouly women in the world.” 

“Bho is all that thw world has of woman for me,” he returned, with 
a dogged dismalness that almost tempted me to smile, provoked as I was 
at the whole affarr. ‘“Sho complains of my umpetuouty, Paul, though 
her words are gentle enough. if I am impetuous, it 18 not without 
2eason ‘Women hardly understand how fir they try a man when they 

iake regulations simply by the light of ther own experience. However, 

‘ust submit. I know he trath. IE sm well assured of her real love; 
auf li do my duty, never doubting, and ‘take the first best that offers,’ 
as the German sage says.” 

In due tame the vousel sailed, the Otways left England, and Iocrace 
was no longer fevered by the presence of Cectle. He way iather gloomy 
and moping st first, but soon threw himself with srdour ito hard 
work; wluch 1s, after all, the best specific im love Cedst amor rebus: 
ree age, tutue eris. He was soon after formally offered tho proftasorship 
of ——— at ——~ Hospital. At first I urged him to accept 3t, in spite 
of his exhibiting = most unaccountable disinchnation to do so. 

“Tm more independent as I em, Pani,” he argued. ‘‘I lecture my 
own men: I can sey what I please, as I please, when and where I 
Please ; the number of my pupils increases every term, so that I make 
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a fair Incomo independent of my pactice. You know 1'm an odd fellow 
I don’t hke binding myxIf down to any particular views, or to be pledged 
to any unchangcable 10und of duty. Come and see my fellows some duy, 
and judge for youn If” 

I took hum at his word, and some hitle time after this conversation 
Trepaned mm good tame m the moining to the large, dingy room in a 
certam quict street, where he held lus clasxs ‘Lhere were, I suppow, 
‘upwards of a hundied students ambled, every desorption of man bemg 
there repicsented One or two I recogmzcd os old acquaintances, and 
others I knew owing to my conncction with Hospitd ‘Take them 
altogether, thcy nue a 10n3h-looking lot, though scveral were dressed in 
the ertrume of fishion, but these were caceptions I saw a fice I knew, 
it was that of a slow, sodden vieaged fullow, the son of a hard-working 
incumbent m the south He had long been the plague of his fither’s 
heart, and for the last three yens he had becn cut down to a pound a 
week, pad eviry Monday moamng Hoc was am earnest, slow-witted, 
pale-faced lad, who looked as af he wished to study, but couldn't And 
here was another, of unmustakeably Hebrew desccat, all ringa, and chains, 
and oaths Beads were not 13 common then as they ae now, but there 
‘was a Inge aprmbbng of moustachey, a grc it dearth of clean abirts, and 
an all-pervading smcll of tobacro 

‘Very soon Saltoun trode m, dashed down Ins hat, and wathout notes 
o1 papers—without, appaicntly, prepmation of any kind—he at onco 
plunged mto his subject It comprehended some of the more intricate 
anatowy of part of the knee jomt, and I was amazd at the strrking and 
Tucid manner in which he handled so chy a subject He did x6 ma 
thoroughly mosterly style, Wlustrating it with imagery, sometimes forcible, 
sometimes grotesque, ond clenching the pomt with somo humorous rcmark, 
or some anecdote strictly suitable to an andsence whose fault was not 
that of bemg too fastidious He was @ swift and shilful draughtenan, 
and the sketches he made as he proccedcd were auch that the vercat 
dolt must needs have learned somewhat <A few on the fiont benches 
were the constant olycct of his Jectme, half conversational as it was; 
and from time to time he declared that ho read that in then counte- 
nanoes which induced him to belicve they wishcd and felt competent 
themselves to elumdate the pomt m hand. The unfortunate men who 
thus found themselves the object of attention to the whole clam, could 
not shirk this public appeal ; and accordingly, as they acquitted them- 
selves, they wero rewarded by the applause or the jeers of their fellows. 
There was about Saltoun an energy which seemed to diffuse iteelf arre~ 
sustibly among the men; 2 kind of concentrated vitabty, which, by the 
power of his strong individual will, msprred those near lum, and carned 
them with lum. 

After nearly two hours of brillant demonstration, Horace suddenly 
caught my eye, snd concluded by saying,— 

“ Aad now, gentlemen, I wish you @ very good moining.” 
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In & moment every man was on hia legs. Horace pushed throngh the 
crowd, slipped his srm through mine, and we pnased into the hall, where 
& few men were exchanging students’ chaff with the untidy maid who 
acted as gyp for the whole establishment; and to do her justice, she 
appeared on the best of terms with the young fellows, and in the encounter . 
of wits it was not eke who had the worst of it. 

“ How do you like my crew, Paul ?—a rough lot, ch? But eome of 
them are very good fellows, in their way. You sce it is not the most 
elegant, nor yet the most promising of the students, who resort to mes but 
the black sheep, and the lost, the lazy, the hopelessly stupid, prodigal 
sons generally, and the often-plucked ones particularly: they all coms 
tome.” And he gave his old boisterous, genial laugh. 

“Surely, Horace, I saw one or two men who were mates of mine?” 

“T darcsay you did, They have stuck in the mud, and it is Hercules’ 
own work to hoist them out again. Did you notice that scampish, quick- 
eyed, dissipated fellow to the right front? He was plucked years ago; 
since then he has been dresser and assistant abroad with one of the 
contingents. He is up to his work—indced, a good many of them are; 
bat they either cannot or will not read. When the bigwigs say, 
‘Now, Mr. ——, in euch a cane what would you do?" they mostly 
answer right enough; but when they demand, further, ‘Why would you 
pursue that course of treatment?’ they are altogether at sea. One of 
my men answered, boldly, ‘Because it’s the best plan to cure your 
patient; and I defy tho college to improve on it.’ It got him through; 
‘but he told it about, and some of the hopelcas ones looked on it as a 
charm, tried the same dodge, and were sent to the right about: ‘recom- 
mended to pursue their studies for aix months longer'—TI think that is 
the euphemistic phrase employed.” 

“ Who was that dull, grave, dispirited-looking man in corner ?” 

“Oh, the men call him, rather profanely, the ‘God-forgotten man.’ 
He has been grinding away under different tutors for five years, and he 
hag not passed yet. Poor fellow, I hope he will: he is dreaser at one 
place and dispenser at another, and is a hard plodder; but somehow his 
brain wants quality. His wife came to me the other day: ‘Now, Mr. 
Baltoun, Alfred knows the cavity of the chest, and the muscles of the faco 
and neck, and the thoracic regions, but he is not up in the knec-joint, 
the wrist, and carpal articulations.’ Fancy that! he is a married man: 
ao I gave him the knee to-day. Thoee eight in the front rank go up 
to-night: two of them will be spun; two more may pass ; the other four 
must, if they are ordinarily easy examinations.” 

And you like this better than a professor's chair?” 

“Yes, Ido; I enjoy it. I get quite fond of my enfuns terribles, and 
I am as keenly interested in their success as it is possible to be. 1 live 
my student life over again in them: yet some of them are the most awful 
scamsps, too,” he added, laughing. 

‘1 think you infuse energy into them.” 
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“Js is, depend on it, @ reciprocal action, then; for they infest me with 
their youth.” 

I mey mention here, that, owing to unforeseen circumstances, the 
opportunity for purchasing the entire of the practice on which I had 
entered presented iteelf much sooner than I anticipated; and as I have 
already explained that I was entirely dependent on my own exertions, it 
found me unprepared—in truth I had not had time to save, and I was 
reluctantly about to relinquish the idea of sucoeeding to it. This reached 
Saltoun’s ears, and, quitc unsolicited, he advanoed the money in the most 
delicate manner, without my knowledge; refusing to accept any formal 
acknowledgment. I was able in a short time to repay him; but I was 
deeply touched by his kindness. This is only ono of his many generons 
actions to old friends, always performed with the same absence of ostenta- 
tion, When I endoavoured to thank him, and to insist on his taking some 
security, he made the most frightful grimaces, and begged me, aa I valued 
his peace, to let the subject drop. 


About six or eight months after this he surpiised me with a visit ; as 
I knew it was not his disongaged time, it wus the more unexpected 
‘when he announced that he meant to stay some days; and I observed 
with real anxicty, that he was very thin—for him alinost emaciated—and 
seemed wretahedly ont of spirits. The dinner-bell rang, but he did not 
appear, eo I went up to his room with an exordium on punctuality, 
ready to deliver; I found him with his razors out, coolly preparing to 
shave. 

“My good fellow, leave your stubble till after dinner.” 

“Y've sharpened my razorn,” he said, obstinately, “and I may as well 
use them.” 

“ But the dinner?” 

“ Stay until I've finished,” he replied; “if you do, I promise you you 
will see mo down a good deal earlior than you otherwise would.” 

Looncluded he was in one of his queer hamours, and, unwilling to crows 
him, I sat down until the operation was concluded. We then went down- 
stairs. Now I can hardly account for it except by some sort of instinct; 
but I gave provious orders that no wine should appear at dinner, and when 
the deficiency became manifest, I contented myself with remarking, “I 
kuow you are a water-drinker, and I find it too heating this warm 
weather.” 

He acquiesced, and so it passed; but that night, after our ovening 
cigar, just before we tarned in, he grasped my shoulder, or rather clutched 
it, and eaid, 

“Tell me the trath, Paul; what made you order that there should be 
no wine? Did I look as if I wanted drink? Do you think other people 
can detect the demon that possesses ms?” 

This confirmed my secret ides. 
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I merely replied, “It is better never to enter into temptation; but 
T'm quite certain, [orace, no one imagines that such on occasional impulsa 
exists with you.” 

He compressed his lips, “Well, Paul, put me under treatment; for 
when I came down to you it was becanse I knew it was my safety. I fult 
the most awful, infernal craving that ay one out of hell can imagine. I 
don’t want to drink. It is—O God !—it is that I want to feel drunk. I 
don’t often undergo it, and I know when it is coming on. I begin to feel 
miserable and gloomy without knowing why—only that everything seems 
going wrong, and that something dreadful ia about to happen; or clue I 
feel so irritated and quarrelsome at the slightest contradiction from others 
that I twn away and actually shed tears because I must not atrike them; 
when that wears off, this terrible desire to get madly intoxicated follows, 
I think of it with rapture: it secms to promise me heaven—obliviou from 
all present miscry; and at the baro thonght of it excessive joy comes to 
me, I felt gloomy enough to hang myself this morning as I came down 
here,” 

“Or cut your throat?” I said. 

Or cut my throat,” he repeated with emphasis, 

The only thing to be done was to nip it in the bud, if possible. I put 
him under a course of sedatives, combined with tonics; insisted on regular 
hours, cheorful society, bathing, d&c.; and I had the aatiafaction of seeing 
my prescription do its work. The tears came into his eyes as he wring 
my haud in parting. 

“You will always find me here, Horace, and a welcome for you.” 

‘ All right, old fellow,” he replied, with the most perfect composure 
“T hope the next vieit will not be for aye and for ever.” 

So we parted. 

° ° ° e * * 
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ROUND ABOUT THE CHRISTMAS TREE, 


bonbon or two, is yet 
all aflame whilst I am 
writing, and sparkles 
with the sweet fruits 
of its season. You 
young ladies, may you 
havo plucked pretty 
giftlings from it; and 
out of the cracker 
sugar-plum which you 
have split with the 
captain or the sweet 
young curate may 
you have read ouo 
of those delicious co- 
nundrums which the 
confectionera intro~ 
duos into the sweet- 
meats, and whigh ap- 
Ty to the cunning 
yession of love. Those 
riddles are to be read 
at your age, when I dare say they are amusing. As for Dolly, Merry, 
and Bell, who are standing at the tree, they don't care about the love~ 
riddle part, but understand the sweet-almond portion very well. They 
are four, five, six ycois old. Patience, little people! A dozon merry 
Christmases more, and you will be reading those wonderful love-conun- 
drums, too. As for us elderly folke, we watch the babies at their 
sport, and the young people pulling at the branches: and instead of find- 
ing bonbons or sweeties in the packets which we pluck off the boughs, 
we find enclosed Mr, Carnifex’s review of the quarter's meat; Mr. Sartor's 
compliments, and little statement for self and the young gentlemen; and 
‘Madame de Sainte-Crinoline’s respects to the young ladies, who encloses 
her account, snd will send on Saturday, please; or we stretoh our hand 
out to the educational brauch of the Christmas tree, and there find a 
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lively and amusing article from the Rev. Henry Holyshade, containing 
our dear Tommy’s exceedingly moderate account for the laxt torm’s school 
expenses. 

The tree yet sparkles, Tsay. Iam writing on the day before Twelfth 
Day, if you must know ; but already ever 60 many of the fruits have 
been pulled, and the Christmas lights have gone out. Bobby Miseltow, 
who has been staying with us for a weck {and who has been sleeping 
mysteriously in the bath-room), comes to say he is going away to spend 
the rest of the holidays with his grandmother—and I brush away tha 
manly tear of regret as I part with the dear child. ‘ Well, Bob, good- 
bye, since you til go. Compliments to grandmamma. Thank her for 
the turkey. Here’s—' (A slight pecuniary transaction takes place at thia 
juncture, and Bob nods and winks, and pute his hand in jis waistcoat 
pocket.) ‘“ You have had a pleasant week?" 

Bon. “ Haven't I!” (And exit, anxious to know the amount of the 
coin which has just changed hands.) 

He is gone, and as the dear boy vanishes through the door (behind 
which I see him perfectly), I too cast up a little account of our past 
Christmas week. When Bob's holidays are over, and the printer has sent 
me back this manuscript, 1 know Christmas will be an old story. All the 
fruit will be off the Christmas tree then; the crackers will havo cracked 
off ; the almonds will have been crunched ; and the sweot-bitter riddicy 
will have been read; the lights will have perished off tho dark green 
boughs ; the toys growing on them will have been distributed, fought for, 
cheriahed, neglected, broken. Ferdinand and Fidelia will cach keep out 
of it (be till, my gushing heart!) the remembrance of a riddle read 
together, of a double-almond munched together, and the moiety of an 
exploded cracker, . . . The maids, I say, will have taken down all 
that holly stuff and nonsense a’ out the clocks, lamps, and looking-glasses, 
the dear boys will bo back at school, fondly thinking of the pantomime- 
faixies whom they have seen; whose gaudy gossamer wings are battered 
by this time; and whose pink cotton (or silk is it ?) lower extremities are 
all dingy and dusty. Yet but a few days, Bob, and flakes of paint will 
have cracked off the fairy flower-bowers, and the revolving templea of 
adamantine lustre will be as shabby as the city of Pckin. When you 
read thin, will Clown still be going on Jolling his tongue out of his mouth, 
and saying, “ How are you to-morrow?" To-morrow, indeed! He nmust 
‘be almost ashamed of himeelf {if that cheek is still capable of tho blurh 
of shame) for asking the absurd question. To-morrow, indeed! To- 
morrow the diffugient snows will give place to Spring; the enowdrope will 
lift their heads; Ladydsy may be expected, and the pecuniary dutics 
peculiar to that feast; in place of bonbons, trees will have an eruption of 
Hight green knobs; the whitebait season will bloom . . - 8s if ona 
need go on describing these vernal phenomena, when Christmas is still 
here, though ending, end the subject of my discourse. 

‘We haveall admired the illustrated papers, and noted how boisterouly 
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jolly they become at Christmas time. What wassoil bowls, robin-red- 
breasta, waits, snow landacapes, bursts of Christmas song! And then 
to think that these festivities are prepared months beforc—that theso 
Christmas picces are prophetic! How kind of artists and poets to devise 
the festivities beforehand, aud serve them pat at the proper time! We 
ought to be grateful to them, as to the cook who gets up at midnight and 
sets the pudding a-boiling, which is to frast us at six o'clock. I often 
think with gratitude of the famous Mr. Nelson Lee-—the author of I don’t 
know how many hundred glorious pantomimes—walking by the summer 
wave at Margate, or Brighton perhaps, revolving in his mind the idea 
of some new gorgeous spectacle of fucry, which the winter shall 
complete. Ile is like cook at midnight (si parva licet). He watches and 
thinks. Ie pounds the sparkling sugar of benevolence, the plums of 
faney, the sweetmeata of fun, the figs of—well, tho figs of fairy fiction, 
Jet us say, and pops the whole ia the scothing cauldron of imagination, 
and at due scagon serves up THn Pawrommr. 

Very few men in the course of nature can expect to see all tho 
pantomimes in ouw season, but I hope to the end of my life I shall never 
forego reading about them in that delicious sheet of The Times which 
appears on the morning after Boxing-duy. Perhaps reading is even better 
than seeing. The best way, I think, is to esy you are ill, lie in bed, and 
have the paper for two hours, reading all the way down from Drary Lanc 
to the Britannia at Moxton. Bob and I went to two pantomimes, One 
was at the Theatie of Fancy, and the other at the Fairy Opera, and 
I don't know which we liked the best. 

At the Fancy, we mw Zarlequin Hamlet, or Daddy's Ghost and 
Nunky’s Pison, which is all very well—but, gentlemen, if you don't 
respect Shakspeare, to whom will you be civil? The palace and ramparts 
of Elainare by moon and snowlight is onc of Loutherbourg’s finest efforte, 
‘The banqueting-hall of the palace is illuminated: tho peaks and gables 
glitter with the anow: the sentinals march blowing their fingers with the 
cold—the freezing of the nose of one of them is very neatly and dexterously 
arranged: the enow-storm rises: the winds how] awfully along the battle- 
ments: the waves come curling, lcaping, foaming to shore. Hamlet's 
umbrella is whirled away in the storm. He and his two frienda stamp on 
each other’s toce to keep them warm. ‘Tho storm-spirits rise in the air, 
and are whirled howling round the palace and the rocks. My eyes! what 
tiles and chimuey-pots fly hurtling through the sir! As the storm 
reaches its height (here the wind instruments come in with prodigious 
effect, and X compliment Mr. Brumby and the vivloncellos)—-as the 
anow-storm risus (queek, queek, queek, go the fiddles, and then thrumpty 
thrump comes 8 pizsicato movement in Bob Major, which sends s shiver 
into your very boot-soles), the thunder-cloudu deepen (bong, bong, 
bong, from the violoncellos). The forked lightaing quivers through 
the clouda in a zigeag scream of viclins—and look, lovk, look! as the 
frothing, romring waves come rushing up the battlements, and over the 
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reeling parapet, cach himing wave becomes a ghost, renda the gnn- 

carriages rolling over the platform, and plunges howling into the water 
in. 

oe Tlamlets mother comes on to tho battlements to look for her son. 

The storm whips her umbrella out of her hands, and she retires screaming 

in pattens. 

‘The cabs on the stand in the great market-place nt Elzinore are seen 
to drive off, and several people are drowned. The gas-lamps along the 
street are wrenched from their fonndations, and shoot through the troubled 
air, Whisk, rush, hish! how the rain roars and pours! The darkncns 
becomes awful, always deepened by the power of tho muxio—and see 
—in the midst of a rush, and whirl, and scream of spirits of air and 
wave—what is that ghastly figuro moving hither? It becomes bigger, 
bigger, os it advancca down the platform—moroe ghastly, more horrible, 
enormous! It is as tall as the whole stage. It scems to be advancing 
on the stalla and pit, and the whole honse screams with terror, as 
the Gmost or Tne LaTe Tamer comes in, and begins to speak. Several 
people faint, and the light-fingered gentry pick pockets furiously in the 
darkness, 

‘An the pitchy darkness, this awful figure throwing his eyca abont, the 
gaa in tho boxes shuddering cut of right, and the wind-instruments 
bugling the most horrible waila, the boldest spectator must have felt 
frightened. But hark! what is that silver shimmer of the fiddles? Is 
it—can it be—the gray dawn pecping in tho stormy enat? The ghost’s 
eyes look blankly towards it, and roll o ghastly agony. Quicker, quicker 
ply the violins of Phabus Apollo. Redder, redder grow the orient clouds. 
Cockadoodloodloe ! crows that great cock which has just come out on the 
roof of the palace. And now the round sun himeelf pops up from behind 
the waves of night. Where is the ghost? Tic is gone! Purple shadowa 
of morn “slant o'er the snowy sward,” the city wakes up in Life and sun- 
shine, and we confess we are very much relicved at the disappearance of 
the ghost. We don’t like those dark in pantomimes. 

After the usual business, that Ophclia should be turned into Colum- 
‘bine was to be expected; but I confeas I was a little shocked when 
Howlet's mother became Pantaloon, and was instantly knocked down by 
Clown Claudius, Grimaldi is getting a little old now, but for real humour 
there aro few clowns like him. Mr, Shuter, an the gravedigger, was chaste 
and comic, as he always is, and the scone-painters surpassed themsclves. 

Harlequin Conqueror and the Field of Hastings, at the othor house, is 
very pleasant too. The irancible William is acted with very grant vigour by 
Snoxall, and the battle of Hastings is a good pieco of burleaque. Some 
trifling Lbertica are taken with history, but what Jibertica will not the 
morry genius of pantomime permit himself? At the battle of Hastings, 
William is on the point of being defeated by the Sussex volunteers, very 
slegantly led by the always pretty Miss Waddy (as Haco Sharpshooter), 
when a shot from the Normans kills Harold. The fairy Bdith hereupon 
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comes forward, and finds his body, which straightway leaps up 2 live 
harlequin, whilst the Conqueror makes an excellent clown, and the 
Archbishop of Bayeux a diverting pantaloon, &c. de. &e. 

Perhapa these are not the pantomimes we really saw; but one 
description will do as well as another. The plote, you see, are a little 
intricate and difficult to understand in pantomimes; and I may have 
mixed up one with another. That I was at the theatre on Boxing-night 
is certain—but the pit was #0 full, that I could only nee fairy legs glitter- 
ing in the distance, as I stood at the door, And if I was badly off, I 
think there was a young gentleman behind me worse off still, Iown 
that he has good reason (though others have not) to speak ill of me 
behind my back, and hereby beg his pardon. 

Likewise to the gentleman who picked up a party in Piccadilly, who 
had slipped and fallen in the snow, and was there on his back, uttering 
energetic expressions; that party bega to offer thanks, and compliments 
of the season. 

Bob's behaviour on New Year's day, I can assure Dr. Holyshade, waa 
highly creditable to the boy. Ho had expressed a determination to 
partake of every dish which was put on the table; but after soup, fish, 
roast~beef, and roast-goose, he retired from active business until the 
pudding and mince-pies made their appearance, of which he partook 
liberally, but not too freely. And he greatly advanced in my good 
opinion by praising the punch, which was of my own manufacture, and 
which some gentlemen present (Mr. O'M—g—n, amongst othcra) pro- 
nounced to be too wenk. Too wenk{! A bottle of rum, a bottle of 
Madeira, half # bottle of brandy, and two bottles and a half of water— 
can thia mixture be said to be too weak for any mortnl? Our young 
friend amused the company during the evening, by exhibiting a two- 
shilling magic-lantern, which he had purchased, and likewise by singing 
“Bally, come up!” a quaint, but rather monotonous melody, which I am 
told is sung by the poor negro on the banks of the broad Missisaip. 

‘What other enjoymenta did we proffer for the child’s nmusement during 
the Christmas week? A great philosopher was giving a lecture to young 
folks at the British Institution. But when this diversion was proposed to 
our young friend Bob, he raid, “ Lecture? No, thank you. Not as I knows 
on,” and mads sarcastic signals on his nose. Perhaps he is of Dr. John- 
son's opinion about lectures: “ Lectures, sir! what man would go to hear 
that imperfectly et a lecture, which he can read at kcisure in a book 7” 
Zuever went, of my own choice, to a lecture; that] can vow. As for 
sermons, they are different; I delight in them, and they cannot, of course, 
‘be too long. 

‘Well, we partook of yet other Christmas delights besides pantomime, 
pudding, and pie. One glorious, ono delightful, one most unlucky and 
pleasant day, we drove ina brougham, with famous horse, which carried 
‘ua more quickly und briskly then any of your vulgar railways, over 
Battersea Bridge, on which the horve's hoofs rung as if it had been fron ; 
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through suburban villages, plum-caked with snow ; under a leaden aky, 
in which the sun hung like a red-hot warming-pan; by pond after pond, 
where not only men and boys, but scores after scores of women and girls, 
‘were eliding, and roaring, and clapping their lean old sides with laughter, 
a8 they tumbled down, and their hobnailed shoes flew up in the air; 
the air frosty with a lilac haze, through which villas, and commons, and 
churches, and plantations glimmered. We drive up the hill, Bob and 1; 
we make the Jost two miles in cloven minutes; we pass that poor, 
armless man, who sits there in the cold, following you with his eyes. I 
don’t give anything, and Bob looks disappointed. We are set down 
neatly at the gate, and a horse-holder opens the brougham door. I don't 
give anything ; again disappointment on Bob's part. I pay 4 shilling 
apiece, and we enter into the glorious building, which is decorated for 
Christmas, and straightway forgetfulness on Bob's part of everything but 
that magnificent scene. The enormous cdifice is all decorated for Bob 
and Christmas, The stalla, the columns, the fountains, courts, statues, 
splendours, are all crowned for Christmas. The delicious negro is singing 
his Alabama choruses for Christmas and Bob. He has scarcely done, 
when, Tootarootatoo! Mr. Punch is performing his surprising actiona, 
cand hanging the beadle. Tho stalls arc decorated. The refreshment 
tables are piled with good things ; al many fountains “ Muiirp CiareT” 
is written up in appetizing capitals. ‘ Mulled claret, ob, jolly! How cold 
itis!” says Bob ; I pass on. “It's only throe o'clock,” snys Bob. “No, 
only three,” I soy, meekly. “We dino at seven,” sighs Bob, “and it's 
#0-0-0 coo-old.” I still would take no hints. No clarct, no refreshment, 
no gandwiches, no sausage-rolls for Bob. At last I am obliged to tell 
him all, Just before we Ieft home, a little Christmas bill popped in at 
the door and emptied my purse at the threshold. I forgot all about the 
transaction, and had to borrow half-a-crown from John Coachman to pay 
for our ontrance into the palace of delight. Now you sce, Bob, why I 
could not treat you on that 2nd of January when we drove to the palace 
together; when the girls and boys were sliding on the ponds at Dulwich; 
when the darkling river was full of floating ice, and the sun was like a 
‘warming-pan in the leaden eky. 

One more Christmas sight we had, of conrac; and that sight I think 
T like as well as Bob himself at Christmas, and at ali nensons, We went 
to a certain garden of delight, where, whatever your cares are, I think 
you can manage to forget some of them, and muse, and be not unhappy; 
to a garden beginning with a Z, which is as lively as Nosh’s ark ; where 
the fox has brought his brash, and the cock has brought his comb, and 
tho elephant has brought his trunk, and the kangaroo has brought his 
‘bag, and the condor hia old white wig and black mstin hood. On this 
day it was so cold thet the white bears winked their pink eyes, as they 
plappod up and down by their pool, and rcemed to say, “Abs, this 
weather reminds us of dear home!" “Cold! bah! I have got such 
© warm coat,” says brother Brain, “I don't mind;" and he loughs 
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on his pole, and clicka down a bun. The squealing hyenas fused 
their teeth and Ieughed at us quite refreshingly at their windows and, 
cold as it was, Tiger, Tiger, burning bright, glared at us red-hot through 
his bars, and aorted blasts of hell. The woolly camel leerd st us 
quite kindly as he paced round his ring on hia silent pads, We went 
to our favourite places. Our doar wambat came up, and bad himself 
soratched very affubly. Our fellow-oreaturcs in the monkey-room held 
ont their little black hands, and piteously asked us for Chris‘ nan alms, 
Those darling alligators on their rock winked at us in the most friendly 
way, The solemn eagles ente alone, and sonwled at us from their 
peaks; whilst little Tom Ratel tumbled over head and heels for ua in 
hig ugual diverting manner, Jf I have carey in my mind, I come to 
the Zoo, and fancy they don’t pass the gate. I recognize my friends, my 
enemieg, in countless cages. I entertained tho eagle, the val.ure, the old 
billy-goat, and the black-pated, crimson-necked, blear-eyed, baggy, hook- 
Deaked, old marabou stork yesterday at dinner; and when Bob's aunt 
came to tea in the evening, and aeked him what he had seen, he stepped 
up to her gravely, and said— 
* First J saw the white bear, then I saw the black, 
‘Then I sow tho camel with a hump upon his back, 
Gnd Of | Tien Tow the camel with a owe mon his ack 

Then I saw tho gray wolf, with matton in hi maw ; 

‘Then I caw the wambat waddle in the straw ; 

‘Then I saw the elephant with his waving trank, 

Then I saw the monkeys—mercy, how unploasautly they amelt !”” 
There. No one can beat that piece of wit, can he, Bob? And go it is 
all over; but we had a jolly time, whilst you were with us, hadn't we? 
Present my respects to the doctor; and I hope, my boy, we may apend 
another merry Christmas next year. 


THE 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


MARCH, 1861. 


S Third Metter from Paterfamilins to the Editon of the 
“ Gornhill Magazine.” 


“ Jo voudrais bien répondre & ce Professour. Car, comthe vous saves, j'aime asecs 
causcr, Je me fais tout & tous, et ne dédaigne parsonne ; mais je lo croia faché. Tl 
tm’appelie jacobin, révolutionnaire, plagiaire, voleur, empoisonncur, fantsaire, postifers 
on pestiférc, enragé, imposteur, calomnistenr, libelliste, homme horrible, orduricr, 
grimacter, chiffonnior. C'est tout, si j’ai mémoire. Jo vois ce qu'il veut diro: fl 
outend que Ini o moi sont d’avis différent ; et c’est Ii sa manitre de a’exprimer.”— 
Paur Louvre Counmr. 


Sim,—A gentleman of the name of William Johnson, who, I am credibly 
assured, is one of the ablest of the assistant-masters at Eton, has recently 
published a pamphblet,* with the declared object of refuting the many 
grows libela and calumnies which he ssserta I have uttered against the 
present condition of that great school in your pagea.t I am glad that 
Mr, Johnson hes thus come forward to set the public right on questions 
which are of vital importance to every parent in England; indeed, it 
would be very painful to me to suppose that I had unconsciously been 
the means of misleading a single person on any point connected with such 
@ serious subject. 

At the commencement of Mr. Johnson's pamphlet, he informe his 
readers that his motive for entering into this discussion is—not to quarrel, 
but to reform; and, accordingly, after admitting that there is some truth 
in what I have written respecting Eton, he warns hia readers that if they 
expect from him a ‘ polemical " reply, they will be disappointed. I find, 
however, on turning over his work, that, by wey of adhering to this 
sensible and gentlemanlike resolve, he contrives to call me, within the 
space of a very few pages, “a rancorous enemy,” “‘a coarse and rude 
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railer,” “a rough and offensive person, dealing in reckless and foolish 
assumptions,” “an unscrupulous reviler,” “a disingenuoug perverter,” 
and “an imitator of Cobbett” in everything but my English. Mr. John- 
aon proves that to be very bad by quoting a sentence in my Inst 
letter to you, which, taken apart from its context, might possibly be mis- 
understood by a very dull roan. Mr. Johnson's amour-propre forbiddina 
him to dieplay himself in that light, he does not pretend that he was 
himsclf perplexed by it, but he says he has a “logical” friend who was; 
aud I am quite content that his assertion should stand for as much ay 
it is worth. 

Although Iam not much moved by Mr. Johnson's language, I cannot 
resist asking him, if snch be his habitual vocabulary in his calmer and 
more reflective moments, to what degree of invective he 1isea when he 
permits himself to be “ polemical 2’ So far from setting up any claim 
to be an clegant writer of Englsh. I considered it prudent, on entering 
into & controversy which might prolubly bring me into collision with 
scholara of high academic distinction, to apologize for my uncultivated 
and homely style; and I take it inther ill that in return for my hamility 
a pereon of Mr, Johnson’s exalted pretensions should have condescended to 
taunt me with my educational shertcommgs. Were I dispoed to repay 
jim in his own evin, I might beg of him to ask hia “logical” friend 
whcther such a sentence as the following is quite worthy of the keenest 
pen that Iton can draw in her own defence:—“ Tle who lias seen how 
difficult it is to study Cnglish history and philosophy without writing, 
how extremely difficult it is to express the knowledge of an Englishman 
in Latin prose, and Low much that is really classical is Jeft on one side 
by those who ran in the groove uf Cicero, may reasonably wish to sec 
boys compelled to write their abstracts of history, and their attempts 
at rhetorical and logical exercises, in a language commensurate with their 
native tongue.” 

In order to clear the ground before I deal with the more important 
portions of Mr. Johnson's pamphlet, I will Lriefly set myself right with 
respect to a personal attack which 1 am said to have made on the present 
hhead-master of Eton. In reviewing in your pages Sir John Coleridge's 
‘Tiverton lecture, I incidentally obscrved “ that at the time Dr. Goodford 
‘was selected for thet position he had achieved no particular distinction at 
the university, or in any branch of literature, or, inded, of any kind.” 
In writing this, I meant no incivility to Dr. Goodford. I stated it pre- 
cisely a6 I chould have stated, in an argument on navel or military affairs, 
that General Goldstick was not a K.C.B., or that Admiral Solent had never 
commanded the Channel fleet. 

Mr, Richard Shillito, classical lecturer at King's College, Cambridge, 
and formerly tator to the head-master of Eton, upon reading this harmless 
truism, addressed « letter to the editor of the Cambridge Chronicls, in 
which he certainly did not adhere to the remarkable forbearance upon 
which Mr. Johnson appears to pride himself. He informed the public, 
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through that respectable channel, that, in eying what I had said con- 
cerning his old pupil, I had been guilty either of “ reticentia, the foulest 
form of falsehood,” or of ignorance so crass, that no man in fature ought 
to pay nny attention to any statements made by me. He supported 
these grave accusations by explaining that, at the time Dr. Goodford 
‘was an undergraduate at Cambridge, the King’s men did not enter the 
schoola for examination, and that consequently the only meana which 
le had had of distinguishing himself was by winning the university 
scholarship, which he had competed for, but had not won. But os 
Mr. Shillito's private belief is that he would have won it had he com- 
peted for it a recond time, which he did not do, that gentleman considers 
that J ought therefore to stand convicted in the eyes of every right- 
minded man either of “the foulet form of falsehood,” or of unpardonable 
ignorance ! 

T was cxtremely amused to find, by an article which appeared in the 
Critic a week or two afterwards, that if anybody had been guilty of the 
horrible crime of reticcutia, it certainty was not _I—inasnnch as, during 
Dr. Goodford’s sojourn at the university as an undergradnate, there 
were no less than ninetecn prizes for which he might have competed, 
had he heen anxious to distinguish himecl, instead of but one; and 
there were at cast as many more open to him afler he had taken his 
hachelor's degree. Mr. Johnson notice: Mr, Shillito's attack on me 
with much glee, althongh, as a fellow of King’s Collegr, and a Cam~ 
bridge man, he must have been well aware of ite unfairness; he says 
nothing whatever about the complete refutation which it immediately 
received. 

It is with reluctance that I have thus bronght Dr. Goodford's name 
before the public; but when I am charged in such language with having 
foully attacked him, it is impossible that I can remain silent. As to 
the present condition of the school under his cherge—the suspicious 
profusion of prizes awarded to the students *—the falling off in claesical 
learning amongst the oppidane—the neglect of mathematics and modern 


* Prizes and distinctions publicly awarded to pupile by those who teach them, aro 
often but indirect compliments which tenchers pey to their own success in tuition; 
and they make capital school advertirements. Ez. gr.—At Christmas, 1060, 0 long 
paragraph appeared in the daily papers, detailing the prosperous condition of Etun. 
‘The following is an extract from it:—“ Phillpotts, K.8., who stood eighth in the sixth 
form st election, is now the captain; he has been sent up for ‘good’ seven times; 
Cobbold, K.8., second to Phillpotts, sent up for ‘good’ nine times; Austen-Leigh, 
KS. sens up for ‘good fifteen times; Durnford, Major, K 8., ditta, fifteen times, and 
‘has guined the first and second divisions’ Tusk prise, Christmas, 1859; Chortou, K.8,, 
obtained the ‘Theme prise, election 1860; and Declamation prise, Christmas, 1860; 
Daman, Major, K.8., four tines, and gained the Tomline prise, 1860) Cameron, X.8., a5 
well as the four frat named, has bean seat up for ‘good? since they have been in the 
‘Head Master's division; Wilson, K.8., sent up for ‘ good’ seven times; Young, ES, 
eight tinea; Follett, ma, Tomine prise, 1859; Lord Horingdon obtained the Prinos 
Sommerer reece Geemen: Rel, 1000 Moa ee Oe 
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languages—the preference awardid to the mtcests of the mastcis over 
those of the scholars—the giowing habits of luxury and self-mdulgence 
which prevail amongst the boys—and, above all, the insufficient numbur 
of teachera—at 1s unnecessary that I should repeat what I have already 
said The facts on which I have made my statements are all to be 
found eathen 1n the printed lists of the school or in Sn John Colendgus 
lecture, they are more than corroborated—they are confirmed—-hy 
Mi Johnson's angry and ancautious pamphlet and I have no apology 
to offer for having made them I confes, howevcr, that my regret at 
having unsmtentionally annoyed Dr Goodford, 1 I have done «0, 15 
materially mitigated by a sentence which I have read in a letter or.n- 
nally addressed by bim for publication to the Saturday Remen, thin 
suppressed at his earnest desire, and finally publishid by him im the 
Cambiidge Chronicle Dx Goodfod civilly acquests, im that ktter, the 
Saturday Reviewer to correct certain erroneous statements which he 
Dehevia him to have madvertently made, but at us of the Coawmur 
Magazuwm be hurls out the following anathema on account of the aclf- 
same statements made by us — 

“Truth, mr, requires no smartness, and » not always acceptable to 
those who have deliberatcly ab mdoned it " 

“ The foulest form of falsehood!" “ Cgregious mendacity!” ‘ Dehbe- 
rate abandonment of truth'” These be unseemly words, truly, especially 
when falling so readily and on such shght provocation fiom the lips of 
reverend divines and grave instructors of youth. I cannot help bemg 
convinced when I hear them that o cause defended by such projectiles 
toust be rotten to the core. 

Befae we quit the subject of hard words, I will venture to call 
‘Mr. Johnson's attention to curtam eypreasions in his own pamphict upon 
which I may be excused for commenting, as they are not applicd to mc 
‘Whilst lecturing me, a mere writer in ncwspape)s, magazines, and reviews, 
for haying presumed to meddle with Eton, he has takcn occasion to alludu 
inedentally to the Board of Miltary Cducation, and to the young men 
who have beon so unluchy as to fal at the Chelsen exammations Now 
the Board of Miltary Education is a very rispectable board; H R. H. 
the Duke of Cambridge 18 its prendent, General Cameron was ta vicc- 
premdent, and General Rumlcy is hus successor, ite othur members are 


Consort’s second French pris, 1860, Paller, ma , obtamed egsistant-master’s matho- 
matical prize, 1858, Prince Consort’s extra French prise, 1858, second French priv, 
1859, and the first French prise, 1860, Fiemantle obtamed the Prince Consort's first 
French prine, 1859; Waillert obtamed the Prince Consort’s first German apd extra 
French prime, 1860; Donkin, ma , took the asmetant-master’s mathematical prise, 1960, 
Dencketed with Coiher, who also took = amular pre, Arkwnght took the Prine 
Consort's extra French pers, 1889” It will be seen, on examimng this het closely, 
‘that all the classical prises for the last two years have besn won by the seventy 
callegune—the 750 opgidane only winning prizes wx those branches of education for 
which extra charges ere made, 
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all men of equal distinction in the various arms of the service to which 
they belong. The scheme of education which they carry out—not a 
special scheme, but one framed by the advice and with the amistance 
of Dr. Goodford and the Rev. Stephen Hawtrey, the present hend and 
anathematical masters of Eton, to test the acquirements of average public- 
xchool boys—was protested against by thosc very gentlemen, when it was 
firat established, as being objectionably low. If Mr. Johnson in not aware 
of this fact, he may easily ascertain it by a reference to the correspondence 
printed in the Appendiz to the First Report of the Board of Military 
Education, And how docs Mr. Johnson, after taking me to task so 
highly and mightily for my alleged rudeness and coarseness, speak of his 
Royal Highness and his distinguished colleagues? In what terms does 
he allude to the poor public-school boys, who, neglected in their earlier 
years in order that the vested interests of their tutora may prosper, are 
unable at seventeen or eighteen yeara of age to pass these objectionably 
Jow examinations? He has actually the indiscretion and want of feeling 
to designate them as “ the eritins who fuil to satisfy the soldier pedants 
of the Horse Guards.” He confidently denics that any full-grown Etonian 
has ever experienced that misfortune. 

I could very easily convince him of his mistake, but regard for the 
feelings of parents arreats my pen. I will therefore only beg of him to 
explain why the Eton authorities bave at Inst found it necesmry to 
establish a apecial “ army class,” to meet theao trumpery examinations, in 
twhich no apecial knowledge of any kind is required, and why he is 70 dis- 
courteous to the Board of Military Education? Have any of his pupils 
found it necessary to migrate to “ cramming” establishments before they 
could shake off the characters of er¢tins ; or is he dissatisfied with the low 
Pesition which the Eton boys invariably occupy at all these public tests? 
It is not likely that an araistant-master at Eton would venture to stigma- 
tize the Duke of Cambridge and his distinguished colleagues as ‘soldier 
pedants,” unless he had some urgent cause for doing so. 

And yet this gentleman thus speaks of me :-—“ Who is this that, with 
ruch coolness of assumption, imputcs gross neglect to gentlemen of position 
and reputation? ‘What right has he who elsewhere compares the much- 
vaunted self-reliance and premature manlineas of public schoolboys with 
the morbid precocity of children grovelling in the gutter, to speak at all of 
Eton boys as the object of religious aspirations? Let him keep to his 
own hard statistics, and his worldly valuation of knowledge, and leave the 
tender words of Christian philosophy to be quoted by those who know the 
sweetness and the virtue of boyhood.” 

Mr. Johnson is ready enough to hand over to my tender mercies “ the 
Eton of Keate.” He admits that my account of the education we received 
there is a fair one; that there were not half enough masters to teach the 
boys; and that wo were shamefully neglected both in and out of school. 
He himself describes the teaching of that day as “a thin and hasy study 
of words,” and charitably and modestly attributes my moral and ednca- 
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tional inferiority to himself to the circumstance of my having been 
brought up under such « defective system. 

But he does not seem to percaive that there admissions cut from under 
his own feet the very argument on which he principally relies—viz. that 
it is imposaible that gentlemen of position and reputation, euch us the 
Eton masters of 1861 are, should, for the sake of lucre, grossly neglect 
the boys whom they are highly paid to educate. Were not the Eton 
masters of 1830 also gentlemen of position and reputation 7—Were not 
the present Provost of Eton, and if not all, nearly all, the present Fellows 
of that College sssistant-manters of “the Eton of Kvate?" Are there 
more assistant-masters at Eton now, in proportion t the number of boy», 
than there were in Keate’s time? Are there as many? Are the present 
men superior physically, morally, or intellectually, to their predeccssuns? 
Tam emboldened to ask theve questions, because Mr. Johnson vbserves 
that “it is not well that people should be left in the dark as to the present 
state of the school?” 

I will now proceed, without further remark, to comply with Mr. John- 
son's request, and will betuke myself to my hard atatistics, in order to 
show how deeply these “ Christian philosophers " indulge in “ the sweetness 
of youth,” as illustrated by the £ ¢, d. levied from those whom he aptly 
terms the “ gilded youth of Great Britain.” 

I suppowe I may assume, without fear of contradiction, that the Eton 
masters are muinly actuated by the same motive which mainly actuates all 
other schoolmasters, the desire of making money. Mr. Johnson describes 
their occupation as une repulsive and irksome to most men; he complains, 
too, that it mars their chance of marrying advantageously, a complaint 
certainly not flattering to the wives of his colleagues, and, 1 believe, 
altogether groundless, 

I may, therefore, conclude that the profession of n schoolmaster is 
principally followed by meu who adopt it from motives of intcrest 
—as other men do the bar, or the counting-house. Now at Eton the 
profits of the masters are very great—greater, 1 believe, than at any other 
school, whilst the proportion of tutors to pupils is very small; smaller, 
I believe, than at any other school One of two things: if more tutors 
are employed the terms of the school must be raised, or the incomes of 
the masters must fall. 

Recurring to my first proposition, that Eton masters are but as other 
men, neither better nor worse, it follows that they ought not to claim—es 
they do—an exclusive right to give an opinion on measures which must 
seriously affect 2 considerable portion of the very large incomes which they 
are now enjoying. The fact stated by Sir John Coleridge, that Dr. Goodford 
has decided thet one master cannot do justice to more than forty pupils, but 
that nevertheless he will allow the nineteen masters who are now st Eton 
tw take as many more as they can get, as long as they remain at the achool, 
because they possess 2 vested interest, which must not be injured, 
entirely confirms the view I have taken, of which Mr. Johnson 0 jondly 
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complains, that Eton is mainly s money speculation, in which the 
interesta of the boys are postponed to those of the masters. If even 
his dull logical friend cannot sce that, he must be a dull logician 
indeed. 

Now for my statistics. I have stated in my second letter to you, 
that I estimated the income of the head-master of Eton at rather more 
than 6,000/ a yeux, and 1 expremed my belief that the incomes of the 
asiutant-meaters ranged between 1,500/. and 83,5001. a year. Mr. Johnson 
aflirms that I have exaggerated the incomo of the lead-master, and that 1 
have doubled those of the ansistant-masters. Possibly I may have done 
#w; Mr. Johnson shall see the dufa on which I have made my culculations, 
and shull judge Jor himeelf: 

The bald and unuatistuctory accounts of Eton which exist in print, 
all concur in stating that the head-master of Eton receives from every 
pupil in the school G7. Gs. a year. I see by some lulf-dozen schol Dills 
which have been sent me by friends having sons at Eton, that a charge of 
5/, 5s. entrance is made on the head-master’s acount, to each boy who 
enters the echool. Aa the average stay of au oppidan at Eton, ia, 1 am 
informed, under four years, aud as the schoul hag averaged more than 800 
boyn for some years past, the head-mnster niust receive entrance money 
for 200 boys every year. When au Eton boy is about to quit the school, 
he usually “takes leave” of his tulor, and of the head-master. It is 
understood that if he hua been a very ill-conducted bay, his tutor and the 
head-master would ducline to “ take leave” of hin ; but such severity at 
such a moment, is rarely, if ever, practised. The theory, however, works 
admirably, in a pecuniary sense; for well-behaved boya are thereby 
induced to consider that it is a rlur upon them not to “ take leave.” 

The details of the cercmony are as follow:—The boy waita on the 
head-master, who expresses his sorrow at parting with him, his wishes for 
his future welfure, and wends his best complimenta to his parents; the two 
then shake hands, and tle boy retires. As he leaves the romn, a small 
table meeta his eycs, on which is s plate with several bank-notes displuyed 
upon it; if I may venture, without disreapect to anybody, to compare 
great things with small, I may observe that something of the same kind, 
with the same object, way be scen at the stick aud umbrella department 
of the National Gallery, und, 1 am told, indicates that, although moncy ix 
not positively demanded, it will be gratefully received. On this plate the 
boy deposits a note, varying from 10/. to 25%. It is snid that the sons 
of dukes and railway kings go es high as 501, but of tlut I do not pro- 
tend to speak with any degree of authority. 

The next day—when the money has been counted—the head-master's 
servant goes round to every boy who bas “taken Ieave” with s hand- 
eoely bound volume, as a keepsake from that dignitary, and receives 
from each boy 2 fee of 10s. Gd. as his share of the transaction. 

The general estimate is, that “leaving money” gives to the head-master 
of Eton 1,500/. a-year. I ahall be happy te be placed in possemsion of 
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the exact sum, if there is no objection to its amount being made known, 
‘The result of these calculations is therefore :— 
2 





800 boys, at 67. 6s, a-year . ‘ . + 5040 
200 entrances, at 57.52, - S - 1,080 
Leaving mousy. . at te « 1,500 

‘Total . . + 7,590 


Unwilling, however, to overstate my case, and #0 place myself at the 
mercy of Mr. Johnson and his friends, I struck off 1,500/. a-year for 
contingencies, I thought it probable that a portion of the entrances and 
annual payments of the lower boys may be conceded to the lower master, 
and I belisved it impossible that the head-master of Eton could extort 
feos of any kind from the seventy scholars on the foundation. JI made my 
calculations, too, on 800 boys—there being actually 825 in the school— 
and I did not take into my account the very handsome salaries which 
both those functionaries must receive from the liberality of their Royal 
Founder. It is unlikely that King Henry should have founded a school 
without making a sufficient provision for its teachers. 

The manner in which I estimated the profits of a tutor teaching seventy 
pupils, at 83,5002 o year, are also at Mr. Johnson's service. The average 
number of pupils which the Eton tutors take is forty-four. The following 
data can be easily adapted to that number. A boy who boards with 
his tutor, pays him 120/. a-year; for this eum the tutor finds him a nearly 
unfurnished room, feeda, lodges, warms, and teaches him during thirty- 
cight weeks in the year. The boy pays extra for washing, linen, crockery, 
and furniture; for arithmetic, mathematica, modern languages, drawing, 
dancing, fencing, drilling, and swimming. Le pays extra for maintaining 
the staff of the sonatorium or hospital, whether he is well or ill. Ile pays 
extra for lodging in it in rickness, He pays extra for the gas which lights 
the public school-rooms.* He pays extra for the watching and lighting rate 
of the village of Eton. Me pays extra for cricket, for foot-ball, snd 
for rackets. Wo pays extra for the chapel clerk and for the postman; and 
there are still other extras of which, as I cannot speak positively, I will 
say nothing. I am informed, on excellent authority, that the cost of 
boarding « boy, as the boys arc boarded at Eton—and they are extremely 
well fed—cannot exceed 50/. a-year.f This leaves 701, profit on each 


‘* Those various items represent an unknown, but an cnormous sum. Take tho 
item of gas. Every boy is charged 72. 6d. year on this account;—7s. 6d. x 800 
== £300. Tho school-room and lobbies, from eight to ten in number, are lighted 
with gas for less than two hours every evening during three months in the your, for 
which the boys eve charged £300. Tho Oxford and Cambridge Club in London—a 
club of 1,200 membors—is lighted throughout with gas. Two hundred gas-burners 
aud one sunlight are lighted there nightly, and burn till 1 4x. During the three 
‘winter months, 389,000 fet of gas are consumed there at 62. per 1,000 feet am £89 192. 
Gas must be much dearer at Eton than in London. 

+ The cost of dieting the boys at the Wellington College in 1860 did not exceed 
221 each, 
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boarder. I will assume that the tutor has forty such boarders, ten pupils 
at 102. 10s. s-year each, and twenty pupils at 212 a-year each, boarding 
in college or in dames’ houses; that one-fourth of hia boys leave him 
every year; and that as many new boys arrive to fill up vacancies at 
52. Ge. entrance each, and that ten take leave yearly at 152. each,— 


£ 2 

40 boarders, at 70!. . . Oy + 2,800 0 
10 pmpila, at 102. 10s. . . . - 105 0 
20 pupils, at 212. 7 : . - 420 0 
17 entrances, at SI. Sa. . . - . 89 5 
10 loave takings, at 157. . . 150 0 
‘Total . ° £3504 5 


I distinctly state that theso figures are only guesses at truth; but 
a8 no published prospectus of Eton is ever supplied to the public, it 
is only by such guesses that we can arrive at an approximation to the 
pecuniary statistics connected with the nchool. Mr. Johnson repeatedly 
reproaches me in his pamphlet with not having “inquired” respecting 
various facta with which he affirms me to be imperfectly acquainted; if 
he will have the kindness to say in what quarter inquiries should be 
addressed with any probability of success, he may depend upon my avail- 
ing myself of the information. 

- ‘The statistica connected with tho mathematical teaching at Eton are 
still more worthy of elucidation. Thirty years ago, a strong remonstrance 
‘was made in one of our leading reviews against the neglect of mathematics 
and modern languages at Eton.* A reply came forth from the Eton press, 
imputing, a8 now, ignorance and malevolence to the author of the remon- 
atrance. It went on to say, “The reviewer scoms ignorant that a mathe- 
matical master of high respectability has been lately appointed; unforeseen 

circumstances have hindered this latter gentleman from doing all the good 
that could be wished, but it is to be hoped that things may be so arranged, 
in a short time, that any boy desirous of studying the elements of mathe- 
matics may do so at Eton, as elsewhere.” This was in 1880. I havo 
now before me a printed paper, dated “Eton, Easter, 1858," but not 
sigued. It was given me by the futher of a boy now at Eton. It is 
headed thus :— 

“The following rales will inte operation after the Enster vaca- 
tion, 1859; but ars not to affect any who are at that date already in the 
school." 

From it we may learn what progress arithmetic and mathematics bave 
made at Eton in the last twenty-nine years under the mathematics! master 
of high respectability, who was appointed in 1880, and his successors, 

The fourth-form boys are by it required from Easter, 1859, to work 
the first four rales of arithmetic and reduction. 

‘The Removes, vulger fractions and the rule of three. 


* Edinburgh Review, Nos. CL and CV. 
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‘Lhe lower division of the fifth form, decimal fractions, picportion, and 
unterest. 

‘Lhe upper division of the fifth form are to take up one book of Euchd, 
and are to be tolerably advanced m algebra 

The object of the boy » father im showmg this paper to me was, to 
cxpcas lus astonishment at that part of the beading which as punted m 
ities After giving 2 whole ycar+ notice, that these very moderate 
authmetical and mathematical attainments would be eapected from theo 
Dboys, at states that the 600 pupils at that date in the school would not 
be afficted by anything which the paper prescrfbed My finds expres- 
mon was, “I suppose they are comudured to have « vcated mterest in 
arithmetical and mathematic il ignorance” It would, mdced, be satw- 
factory to hacw what woe the aithmetical and math matical rcquire- 
menta inasted ou before the papa to which I have alluded came into 
operation, as, for some year previously, a ford cxtra had ben kvied 
on the parents of all boy» at Cton, of 42 168 a ycar* Thus had produced 
an income of about 4,000/ 4 yem, wlich und to be handed over to 
Mr Stephen Ilawtrey, the mathuniteil mastu, who pad half-a-dozen 
asistants out of it Mh Johuson now tills us, that a ncw wrangement 
has been made, that the mathematical «.s1stants have faed salarius, and 
arc permitted to make whit they cm Tudes, by taking private pupils 
Tn all the cavil service exammmations im wluch mithewatics are requircd, 
and at the caammations before the Bourd of Military Education, two 
books of Euchd are abcut the minnamn accepted how as the munamum 
of the regular struction at Lton appears by this papcr not to go 
beyond one book of Luchd, xt becomes ncocwary for those Eton boys 
who have occasion for more,—uand many of them must have occanion 
for more,—to pay fo. extia tuition, which costs no less thin 10! 10s 
4-year, in addition to the 41 18¢ dready pad by cvuy by Supposing 
that one-thud of the school should adopt this couse, 4 futher sum of 
2,880/ would be added to the sum alicady reccrved—6,860/ 1m all, for the 
arithmetical and mathematical struction of a angle schoul The mathe- 
matical masters, too, have, by thus arrangemut, a direct interest m 
keeping the regular standard of mstiuction as Jow as powble, in order 
that they may increase then fiaed salurics by moic numerous extra pay- 
ments for private tution It w& possible, it 15 most probable, that the 
paper to which I allude may have bun superseded by other papers. I 
can only offer such information as I can procure, and I shall be extremely 
grateful of Mr. Jobnson will in lus neat publication give us the complete 
pecumary and educational statustics of the school,—detaila which ought 
to be as eamly accemuble to every patent, as aru the time-tables of the 
Great Western Railway, by which we reach it. He wll, I assure him, 
be employmg his trme much more creditably and usefully, than by 
inditing lame phikppics ageinst me. 





 T have boen unable to ascestam whether the colleges pay thus ford eatin’ 
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I had stated in May, 1860, that there was but one Fronch master at 
Eton—~an Englishman. Mr. Johnson has replied that “there are two 
French masters at Eton, one of whom is o Frenchman.” But he made 
this counter-statement so civilly, without calling mo any names, or other- 
wise maltreating me, that a sinister suspicion arove in my mind that the 
Frenchman, whose name did not appear in the Eton lists of last year, had 
‘been appointed since I mentioned the subject in my first letter to you. 
I therefore sent for the Eton list of Christmas, 1860, and found that my 
suspicion was well founded. A M. Lemaitre appears on that vocasiun 
for tho first timo os assistant French master of Eton. In the list published 
at Midsummer, 1360, there is uo M. Lemaitre. Surely Mr. Johnson ought 
to recollect that his pupilé—the Eton boys—will all read his letter and 
my reply, and that in acting thus he is vetting thum a very bad example. 

‘He writes thus respecting the study of modern Junguages :— It is not 
pretended that the present state of things is satisfactory. It is, indeed, 
evidently a state of things which is called transitional; and in a pluce 
like Eton a transition may be expected to be slow.” Very slow, indeed, 
if wo recollect what has been done during the last twenty-eight years at 
Eton towards the study of arithmetic and mathematics, and at what costs 
and if we further recollect that, in the very same pamphlet to which I 
allude, parents were assured that satisfactory arrangements had been made 
in 1830 for the study of modern languages.* 

Mr. Johnson says ho hopes the day will come when French and 
Ttalian will be tanght at Eton by Englishmen. (Quod absit/) But, 
fortunately for the boys, he prophesies that it will take at least a genera- 
tion to bring this ab ut. 

With respect to the necessity of an increase in the number of masters, 
‘Mr. Johnaon appears to be grievously perplexed. He says that “it depends 
very much on the individual tutor." “One man may be overworked 
with twenty boys, another mny feel that he is duly braced up to proper 
exertion by fifty pupils.” He then attempts to throw blame upon the 
parents, of a nature which they cannot in fairness be expected to bear :— 
“If a tutor has too many pupils, it is, in a great meusure, the fault of the 
people who ask him to take their boys. He is like an overbusy counsel, 
the victim of his own reputation. A man who sends his son to an over- 
worked tutor, does it with his eyes open, since he can easily ascertain by 
inquiring how many pupils a tutor has, and what his character is for 
regularity and carefalnem?” 

Surely a bead-master, in receipt of 6,000/.t a year, is the proper and 
only person on whom grave responsibility of that kind should devolve. 





© Observations on an article in the “Edinburgh Review,” entitled “ Public Schools 
of England.” Etoa, 1831. 

+ The income of the Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, is computed to be £8,000 
ayes No tutor at thet College bas ever made more than £1,000 a year; the general 
wrerage is about £700, The inocnas of the! Bastar of. Tieee Cones 
does not exceed that of the Head of Christ Church, Oxford. 
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Mr. Johnson's is, indeed, lax scholastic morality, for which his brother 
masters will scarcely thank him. Knowing, as I do, from recent ex- 
perience, how difficult it is to ascertain anything positive about Eton 
from those connected with it, I fear that the widow in Scotland, the 
yublic servant in India, the illiterate millionnsire seeking a better educa- 
tion for his son than he has received himself, would be rather puzzled 
at present to know to whom they ought to address themselves in order to 
swcertain whether Mr. Johnson himself is bat an ordinary mortal who 
would feel overworked with twenty pupila, or whether he is an educa- 
tional giant of the class he describes, “ who feels duly braced up with 
fifty.” As for those Anakims of tuition who can manipulate seventy 
pupils single-handed, with cnse to themsclves and advantage to the boys, 
even Mr. Johnson appears to consider them as an almost extinct race. 
Unluckily their vested intercats are by no means extinct, and extensive 
public school “ crétiniam” is the inevitable result. 

At any rate, Mr. Johnson admits “ that literature would gain at Eton 
hy an increase in the number of classical teachers.” But then he adds 
that the increase need not be a large one, nor need it be made sud- 
denly, For this Jast observation he assigns no reason. He confemes 
that “there may of late years have been some waste of literary capacity 
amongst the sons of the more wealthy,” that eréfins, as he calls them, 
unable to face the soldier pedants at Chelsea, may have been creatod, in 
consequence of the insufficient number of teachers. But what of that? 
aske he. “Is it not enough that we have spontaneously acknowledged 
this temporary neglect? Why should it be sasumed that a respectable 
body of professional men should be blind to their own shortcomings? 
Is it not reasonable to suppose that the yearly criticiam of the two 
examiners for the Newcastle acholarship is enough, without the aid of a 
pamphlet or # magazine to indicate a weak point, like the relative idleness 
of the older oppidana?”* He speaks of Sir Jobn Coleridge having 
betrayed the idlenesa of the oppidans to the enemy; tho said enemy of the 
leading public school of England being—in the opinion of its masters— 
the public. There is much more of this simple and illogical prattle, on 
which I will not farther waste your space and my own time. The result 
of Mr. Johnaon’s arguments may Le resolved into this, that whilst he 
cannot deny that the number of masters at Eton is too small, he wishes 
to defer increasing it an long as be can, and to increase it aa little as 
possible when it ia increased. Indecd, if he will take the trouble to 
strike out of his pamphlet all those portions of it which are devoted to 
abusing me, and all those portions of it which admit and corroborate 
what Sir John Coleridge and myself have stated, he will find that very 
little of his pamphlet remains. 


© The Newcastle exawiners can only criticise « few picked pupils of the school, 
specially forced for the examination; of the average acquirements of the bnik of the 
oyu they have no opportunity of jufiging. 
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‘What strikes me most forcibly in his style is his utter indifference 
to the feelings of those parents—and their name is legion—who discover 
when their cons are about to enter into the serious business of life, that 
they have been utterly neglected whilst at school. This prosperous 
ascistont master of Eton is ever ready with his railings at “dunces, 
idlers, and créting ;" but he considers it intolerable that those by whose 
Uohes and greed “the dunces, idlers, and erdtins” have been created, 
should be called to account, and thet, too, by mere pamphletears and 
Magazine writers, 

I fear thot what I have here aid may not be altogether agreeable 
to Mr. Johnson; his language and bearing towards me have com- 
pelled me to say it, and I have endeavoured to do so a8 politely as 
possible, Wad he not been so overweening and contemptuous towards 
us of the Cons Macaziz—had he given us credit for the posseasion 
of some small portion of good feeling and good sense—and had he not 
clambered up to such 8 ludicrously high pinnacle of social and intellectual 
superiority, before he opened his fire upon us, it is possible that he might 
feel more comfortable now, and that his colleagues and his pupils might 
find it easier to accost him, after reading his pamphlet and the reply 
which it has called forth, without a amile. Te may be assured that, a9 
a general rule, it is as injudicions to depreciate and revile an antagonist 
before victory as it is ungenerous to do eo when that desirable con- 
summation bas been achieved. 


Tam, sir, 
‘Your obedient servant, 
PATERFAMILIAS, 
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Philig. 


CHAPTER VL 
Brawpor's. 


HORNHAUGH STREET is but a poor 
place now, and the houses look as if they 
had seen better days: but that house with 
the cut centre drawing-room window, 
which has the name of Brandon on the 
door, is as neat as any house in the 
quarter, and the brass plate always shines 
like burnished gold. About Easter time 
many fine carringes stop at that door, and 
splendid people walk in, introduced by 
a tidy little maid, or else by an athletic 
Italian, with a glossy black beard and 
gold carrings, who conducts them to the 
drawing-room floor, where Mr, Ridley, 
the painter, lives, and where his pictures 
are privately exhibited before they go to 
the Royal Academy. 

As the carriages drive up, you will 
often see a red-fared man, in an olive-green wig, smiling blandly over 
the blinds of the parlour, on the ground-floor, That is Captain Gann, 
the father of the lady who keeps the house. I don’t know how he 
came by the rank of captain, but he has borne it so long and gallantly 
that there is no use in any longer questioning the title. He docs not 
claim it, neither does he deny it. But the wags who call upon Mn, 
Brandon can always, as the phrase is, “draw” her father, by speaking of 
Prussia, France, Waterloo, or battles in gencral, until the Little Sister 
says, “Now, never mind about the battle of Waterloo, papa" (she mays 
Pa—her h’s are irregular—I can’t help it}—‘ Never mind about Waterloo, 
papa; you've told them all about it. And don't go on, Mr. Beans, don’t, 
please, go on-in thet way.” 

Young Beans has already drawn “Captain Gann (amisted by Shaw, 
the Life-Guerdaman) killing twenty-four French cuirassiers at Waterloo.” 
“+ Captain Gann defending Hougoumont.” “Captain Gann, called upon by 
Napoleon Buonaparte to lay down his arms, saying, ‘A captain of militia dies, 
‘but never surrenders.’” “The Duke of Wellington pointing to the advanc- 
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ing Old Guard, and mying, ‘Up, Gann, and atthem.’” And these sketches 
are so droll, that even the Little Sister, Gann's own daughter, can’t help 
laughing at them. To be sure, ahe loves fon, the Little Sister; laughs 
over droll booka; laughs to herself, in her little, quiet corner at work; 
laughs over pictures; and, at the right place, laughs and sympathizes too. 
Ridley saya, he knows few better critics of pictures than Mrs. Brandon. 
She has a sweet temper, a merry sense of humour, that makes the cheeks 
dimple and the eyes shine; and # kind heart, that has been sorely tried 
and wounded, but is still soft and gentle. Fortunate are they whose 
hearts, co tried by suffering, yet recover their health. Some have illnesses 
from which there is no recovery, and drag through lifo afterwards, maimed 
and invalided. 

But this Little Sister, having been subjected in youth to a dreadful 
trial and sorrow, was saved out of them by a kind Providence, and is now 
ep thoronghly restored as to own that she is happy, and to thank God that 
she can be grateful and urcful. When poor Montfitchet died, ehe nursed 
him through his illness as tenderly as his good wife herself. In the 
daya of her own chicf grief and misfortme, her father, who was under 
the domination of his wife, a crue] and blundering woman, thrust out 
poor little Caroline from his door, when she returned to it the broken- 
hearted victim of a scoundrel's seduction; and when the old captain 
was himsclf in want and houscless, sho had found him, sheltered and 
fed him. And it was from that day her wounds had begun to heal, and, 
from gratitude for this immense picce of good fortune vouchsafed to her, 
that her happiness and cheerfulness returned, Returned? There was an 
old servant of the family, who could not stay in the housc, because she 
‘wes so abominably disrespectful to the captain, and this woman said she 
had never known Mim Caroline so cheerful, nor so happy, nor so good- 
looking, a ehe was now. 

So Captain Gann came to live with his danghter, and patronized her 
with much dignity. He had a very few yearly pounds, which served to 
pay his club expenses, and a portion of his clothes. His club, I need not 
ay, was at the “ Admiral Byng,” Tottenham Court Road, and here the 
captain met frequently a pleasant little society, and bragged unceasingly, 
about his former 

Thave heard that the country-house in Kent, of which he boasted, 
was a shabby little lodging-house at Margate, of which the furniture was 
sold in execution ; but if it had been a palace the captain would not have 
been out of place there, one or two people still rather fondly thought. His 
daughter, amongst others, bad tried to fancy all sorta of good af her 
father, and especially that he was s man of remarkably good manners, 
But she hed seen one or two gentlemen since he knew the poor old 

with rough coats und good hearts, like Dr. Goodenough; 

with superfine coate and superfine double-milled manners, like 

Dr. Fiemin, and hearte—well, never wind about that point; gentlemen of 
no h’s, like the good, dear, taithful benefactor who had reagued her ai the 
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brink of despnir; men of genius, like Ridley; great, hearty, generous 
honest gentlomen, like Philip ;—-and this illusion about Pa, I suppose, had 
vanished along with some other fancies of her poor little msiden youth. 
The truth is, she had an understanding with the “ Admiral Byng:” tho 
Tnndlady was instructed gs to the supplies to be furniahed to the captain ; 
and as for his stories, poor Caroline knew them a great deal too well to 
believe in them any more. 

I would not be understood to accuse the captain of habitual inebriety. 
He was a gencrous officer, and his delight was, when in cash, to order 
“¢ glasses round” for the company at the club, to whom he narrated tho 
history of his brilliant carly days, when he lived in eome of the tiptop 
society of this city, sir—a socicty in which, we need not say, the custom 
always is for gentlemen to treat other gentlemen to rum-and-water, 
Never mind—I wish we were all as happy as the captain. I sea his 
jolly face now before me as it blooms through the window in Thornhaugh 
Street, and the wave of the somewhat dingy hand which sweeps me a 
gracious recognition. 

The clergyman of the neighhouring chapel was a very good friend of 
the Little Sister, and has taken tea in her parlour; to which circumstance 
the captain frequently alluded, pointing out the very chair on which the 
divine ste, Mr. Gann attended his ministrations regularly every Sunday, 
and brought a rich, though somewhat worn, bass voice to ‘bear upon the 
anthems ond hymns at the chapel. His style was more forid than is 
general now among church singers, and, indeed, had been acquired in a 
former age and in the performance of rich Bacchanalian chants, such as 
delighted the contemporuries of our Incledons and Brahams. With a 
very little entreaty, the captain could be induced to sing at the club; and 
J most own that Phil Firmin would draw the captain ont, and extract 
from him a song of ancient days ; but this must be in the absence of his 
aughter, whose little face wore an air of such extreme terror and dis- 
turbance when her father sang, that he presently ceased from exercising 
his musical talents in ber hearing. He hung up his lyre, whereof it 
must be owned that time bad broken many of the once xesounding 
ghords. 

"With a sketch or two contributed by her lodgers—with a few gim- 
cracks from the neighbouring Wardour Street presented by others of her 
friends—with the chairs, tables, and bureaux as bright as bees’-wax and 
rubbing could make them—the Little Sister’s room was « cheery little 
Place, and received not « little company. She allowed Pa's pipe. “It's 
company to him,” she said. “A man can't be doing much harm when he 
4s smoking his pipe" And she allowed Phil's cigar. Anything was 
allowed to Phil, the other lodgers declared, who professed to be quite 
jealous of Philip Firmin. She had avery few books. “When I wasa 
girl I used to be always reading novels,” she mid; “but, la, they're 
mostly nonsense. There's Mr. Peadennis, who comes to ace Mr. Ridley. 
I wonder how a married man can go on writing about love, and all that 
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staff!” And, indeed, it is rather absurd for elderly fingers to be still 
twanging Dan Cupid's toy bow and arrows. Yesterday is gone—yes, 
but very well remembered ; and we think of it the more now we know 
that To-morrow is not going to bring us much. 

Into Mrs. Brandon's parlour Mr. Ridley's old father would eometimes 
enter “of evenings, and share the bit of bread and checse, or the modest 
supper of Mra. Brandon and the captain. The homely little meal has 
almost vanished out of our life now, but in former days it assembled 
meny a family round its kindly board. A little modest eupper-tray—o 
little quiet prattle—a little kindly glass that cheered and never inebriated. 
I can eee friendly faces smiling round such a meal, «t a period not far 
gone, but how distant! I wonder whether there aro any old folks 
now in old quarters of old country towns, who come to each other's 
houses in sedan-chairs, at six o'clock, and play at quadrille until supper- 
tray time? Of evenings Ridley and the captain, I say, would have a 
solemn game at cribbage, and the Little Sister would make up a jug of 
something good for the two oldstera, She liked Mr. Ridley to come, for he 
always treated her father so respectful, and was quite the gentleman, 
And as for Mra. Ridley, Mr. R.’a “ good lady,"-—was she not also grateful 
to the Little Sister for having nursed her son during his malady? Through 
their connection they were enabled to procure Mrs. Brandon many valu- 
able friends; and always were pleased to pass an evening with the captain, 
and were as civil to him as they could have been had he been at the very 
height of his prosperity and splendour. My private opinion of the old 
captain, you see, in that he was a worthless old captain, but most fortu- 
nate in his carly ruin, after which he had lived very much admired and 
comfortable, sufficient whisky being almost always provided for him. 

Old Mr, Tidley’s respect for her father afforded a most precious con- 
eclation to the Little Sister. idley liked to have the paper rend to him. 
He was never quite easy with print, and to his last deys, many words to 
be met with in newspapers and elsewhere used to ococasion the good 
butler much intellectual trouble. The Little Sister made his lodger’s bills 
out for him (Mr. B., as well as the captain's daughter, strove to increase 
a mmall income by the letting of furnished apartments), or the captain him- 
aelf would take these documents in charge; he wrote a noble mercantile 
hand, rendered now somewhat shaky by time, but still very fine in flou- 
rishes and capitala, and very much at worthy Mr. Ridley’s service. Time 
was, when his son was a boy, that J. J. himeelf had prepared these 
accounts, which neither his father nor his mother were very competent to 
arrange. “We were not in our young time, Mr, Gann," Ridley remarked 
to his friend, “brought up to much scholarship; and very little book 
learning was given to persons in my rank of life. It wos nocessary and 
proper for you gentlemen, of course, air.” “Of course, Mr. Ridley,” 
winks the other veteran over his pipe. ‘But I can't go and ask my son 
John James to keep his old father’s books now as he used to do—which 
to do no is, on the part of you and Mrs. Brandon, the part of true friend- 
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hip, and I walue it, sir, and so do my son John James reckonize and 
value it, sir." Mr. Ridley bad served gentlemen of the donne doole. No 
nobleman could be more courtly and grave than he was. In Mr. Gann’s 
manner there was more humorous playfulness, which in no way, however, 
diminished the captain’s high-breeding. Ashe continued to be intimate 
with Mr. Ridley, he became loftier and more majestic. I think éach of 
these eldera acted on the other, and for good ; and 1 hope Ridley’s opinion 
‘was correct, that Mr. Gann was cver the gentloman. To see these two 
good fogies together was a spectacle for edification. Their tumblera kissed 
each other on the table. Their elderly friendship brought comfort to 
themselves and their families, A little matter of money onco created a 
coolncas botween the two old gentlemen. But the Littlo Sister paid the 
outstanding account between her father and Mr. Ridley: there never was 
any farther talk of pecuniary loans between them; and when they went 
to the “' Admiral Byng,” each paid for himself. 

Phil often heard of that nightly meeting at the “Admiral’s Head,” ond 
longed to be of the company. But even when he saw the old gentlemen 
in the Little Sister's parlour, they felt dimly that he was making fun of 
them. The captain would not have been able to brag so at ease had Phil 
‘been continually watching him. “ I have ‘ad the honour of waiting on your 
worthy father at my Lord Todmorden's table. Our little club ain't no place 
for you, Mr. Philip, nor for my son, though he's a good son, and proud 
ame and his mother is of him, which he have never gave us a moment's 
pain, except when he was ill, since he have came to man's estate, most 
thankful am I, and with my hand on my heart, for to be able to say 60. 
But what is good for me and Mr. Gann, won't suit you young gentlemen. 
You ain't a tradesman, sir, else I'm mistaken in the family, which I 
thought the Ringwoods one of the best in England, and the Firmins, a 
good one likewise.” Mr. Ridley loved the sound of his own voice. At the 
festive meetings of the club, scldom a night passed in which he did not 
compliment his brother Byngs and air his own oratory. Under this 
reproof Phil blushed, and hung his conscious head with shame. ‘“ Mr. 
Ridley,” eays he, “you shall find I won't come where I am not welcome ; 
and if I come to annoy you at the ‘ Admiral Byng,’ may I be taken out 
on the quarterdeck and shot.” On which Mr. Ridley pronounced Philip 
to be a “ most sing'lar, astrornary, and ssentric young man. A good heart, 
air. Most generous to relieve distress, Fine talent, air; but I fear—I 
fear they won't come to much good, Mr. Gann—zaving your 
Mrs. Brandon, m’m, which, of course, you always stand up for him.” 

‘When Philip Firmin had had his pipe and his talk with the Little 
Sister in her parlour, he would ascend and smoke his socond, third, tenth 
Pipe in J. J. Ridley’s studio. He would pass bours before J. J.'s easel, 
pouring out talk about politica, about religion, about poetry, about women, 
about the dreadful slavishness and meanness of the world ;—unwearied 
in talk and idleness, as placid J. J. was in listening and labour. The 
painter had been too busy in life over his easel to read many books. His 
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ignorance of literature smote him with a frequent shame. Ie admired 
‘book-writers, and young men of the university who quoted their Greek 
and their Horace glibly. He listened with deference to their talk on such 
matters; no doubt got good hints from some of them; was always secretly 
pained and surprised when the university gentlemen were beaten in 
argument, or loud and coarse in conversation, as sometimes they would be, 
“J.J. is a very clever fellow of course,” Mr. Jarman would say of him, 
“and the luckiest man in Europe. He loves painting, and he is at work 
all day. He loves toadying fine people, and he goes to a tea-party every 
night.” You all knew Jarman of Charlotte Street, the miniature-painter ? 
He was one of the kings of the Haunt. His tongue spared no one. He 
envied all success, and the sight of prosperity made him furious: but 
to the unmocecseful he was kind; to the poor eager with help and prodigal 
of compassion; and that old talk about nature's noblemen and the glory 
of Isbour was very fiercely and eloquently waged by him. Ilis friends 
admired him: he was the soul of independence, and thought most men 
eneaks who wore clean linen and frequented gentlemen's society: but 
it must be owned his landlords had a bad opinion of him, and I have 
heard of one or two of his pecuniary transactions which certainly were 
not to Mr, Jarman's credit. Jarman was a man of remarkable humour. 
He was fond of the widow, and would speak of ber goodness, usefulness, 
and honesty with tears in his eyes. She was poor and struggling yet. 
Had she been wealthy and prosperous, Mr. Jarman would not have been 
80 alive to her merit. 

‘We ascend to the room on the first-floor, where the centre window has 
been heightened, so o8 to afford an upper light, and under that stream 
of radiance we behold the head of an old friend, Mr. J. J. Ridley, the 
R. Academician. Time has somewhat thinned his own copious locks, and 
prematurely streaked the head with silver. Lis face is rathgr wan; the 
eager, sensitive lund which poiscs brush and palctte, and quivers over 
the picture, is very thin: round his eyes are many lines of ill-health and, 
perhaps, care, but the cycs are as bright as ever, and, when they look 
at the canvas, or the model which he transfers to it, clear, and keen, 
and happy. Hc has a very sweet singing voice, and warbles at his work, 
or whistles at it, emiling. He sets hia hand little feats of skill to perform, 
and smiles with a boyish pleasure at his own matcbles@ dexterity. I have 
eeen him, with an old pewter mustard-pot for a model, fashion a splendid 
eilver flagon in one of his pictures; paint the hair of an animal, the 
folds and flowers of a bit of brocade, and eo forth, with = poriect delight 
in the work he waa performing: a delight lasting from morning till sun- 
down, during which time he was too busy to touch tho biscuit and glass 
of water which was prepared for his frugol luncheon. Te is greedy 
of the leat minute of light, and never can be got from his darling pictures 
without a regret. To be a painter, and to have your hand in perfect 
command, I hold to be one of life's summa bona. The happy mixture 
of hand end head work must render the occupation supremely pleasant. 
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Tn the day's work must occur endless delightful difficulties and occasions 
for skill. Over the details of that armour, that drapery, or what not, the 
sparkle of that eye, the downy blush of that check, the jewel on that 
neck, there are battles to be fought and victories to be won. Ench day 
there must occur critical moments of supreme struggle and triumph, when 
straggle and victory must be both invigorating and exquisitely pleasing— 
as n burst across country is to a fine rider perfectly mounted, who knows 
that his courage and his horse will never fail him. There is the excite- 
ment of the game, and the gallant delight in winning it. Of this sort 
of admirable reward for their labour, no men, I think, have o greater 
shore than painters (perhaps a violin-player perfoctly and triumphantly 
performing his own beautiful composition may be equally happy). Hero 
in ocenpation: here is excitement: here is struggle and victory: and 
here is profit. Can man ask more from fortune? Dukes and Rothschilds 
may be envious of such a man. 
* Phough Ridley has hed his trials and troubles, as we shall presently 
learn, his art has mastered them all. Black care may havo ent in crupper 
on that Pegasus, but has never unhorsed tho rider. In certain minds, art 
is dominant and superior to all besidc—stronger than love, stronger than 
hate, or care, or penury. As soon as the fever Icaves the hand free, it ia 
seizing and fondling the pencil. Love may frown and be false, but tho 
other mistress never will, She is always truc: always now: always the 
friend, companion, inestimable consoler. So John James Ridley sat at 
his casel from breakfast till sun-down, and never left his work quite 
willingly. I wonder are men of other trades so enamoured of theirs; 
whether lawyers cling to the last to their darling reports; or writers 
prefer their desks and inkstands to society, to friendship, to dear idlonens? 
I have seen no men in life Joving their profession so much as painters, 
except, perhaps, actors, who, when not engaged themselves, always go to 
the a 

fe i this busy easel Phil wonld sit for hours, and pour out endless 
talk and tobacoo-smoke. Ilis presence was a delight to Ridley's soul; 
his face a emmebinc; his voice 2 cordial. Weakly himself, and almost 
infirm of body, with sensibilities tremulously keen, the painter most 
admired amongst men strength, health, good spirita, good breeding. Of 
these, in his youth*Philip had a wealth of endowment; and 1 hope these 
precious gifts of fortune have not left him in his maturer age. I do not 
way that with all men Philip was so popular. ‘There are somo who never 
can pardon good fortune, and in the company of gentlemen are on the 
watch for offence ; and, no doubt, in his course through life, poor down~ 
right Phil trampled upon corns enough of those who met him in his way. 
“Do you know why Ridley is so fond of Firmin?” asked Jarman, 
“ Because Firmin's father hangs on to the nobility by the pulse, whilst 
Ridiey, you know, is connected with them through the sideboard.” 
Bo Jarman had the double horn for his advermry: he could despise a 
man for not being a gentleman, and insult him for being one. I have 
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met with people in the world with whom the latter offence is an unpar- 
donable crime—a cause of ceaseless doubt, division, and suspicion. What 
more common or natural, Bufo, than to hate another for being what you 
are pot? The story is as old as frogs, bulls, and men. 

Then, to be sure, besides your enviers in life, there are your admirers, 
Beyond wit, which he understood—beyond genius, which he had—Ridley 
admired good locks and manners, and always kept some simple hero 
whom ho loved secretly to cherish and worship. He loved to be amongnt 
beautiful women and aristocratical men. Philip Firmin, with hia repub- 
lican notions, and downright bluntness of behaviour to all men of rank 
superior to him, had e grand high manner of his own; and if he had 
scarce twopence in his pocket, would have put his hands in them With 
as much independence as the greatest dandy who ever sauntered on 
Pall Mall pavement. What a coolness the fellow had! Some men may, 
not unreasonably, have thought it impudence. It faacinated Ridley. To 
‘be such a man; to have such a figuie and manner; to be able to look 
socicty in the face, slap it on the shoulder, if you were so minded, and 
hold it by the button—what would not Ridley give for such powers and 
accomplishments? ‘You will please to bear in mind, I am not saying that 
J.J. was right, only that he was as he was. I hope we shall have 
nobody in this story without his little faults and peculiarities. Jarmon 
‘was quite right when he said Ridley loved fine company. I believe his 
pedigree gave him secret anguishes, IIe would rather have been gentle- 
man than genius ever so great; but let you and me, who have no 
weaknesses of our own, try and look charitably on this confessed foible 
of my friend. 

J. J. never thought of rebuhing Philip for being idle. Phil was ns 
the lilies of the ficld, in the painter's opinion. Ho was not called upon to 
toil or spin; but to take hia ease, and grow and bask in sunshine, and bo 
arrayed in glory. The little clique of painters knew what Firmin’s means 
were. Thirty thousand pounds of his own. Thirty thousand pounds 
down, sir; and the inheritance of his father’s immense fortune! A aplen- 
dour emanated from this gifted young man. His opinions, his jokes, his 
laughter, hia song, had the weight of thirty thousand down, air; and 
&e. &o. What call had he to work? Would you set a young nobleman 
to be an apprentice? Philip was free to be as idle as any lord, if he 
liked. He ought to wear fine clothes, ride fine horses, dine off plate, and 
drink champagne every day. J. J. would work quite cheerfully till 
sunect, and have an eightpenny plate of meat in Wardour Street and 
glass of porter for his humble dinner. At the Haunt, and similar 
places of Bohemian resort, 2 smug place near the fire was always found for 
Firmin. Fierce republican as he was, Jarman bad a mmile for his Jord- 
ship, and usod to adopt particularly dandified airs when he had been 
invited to Old Parr Street to dinner. I daresay Philip liked flattery. 1 
own that he was a little weak in this respect, and that you and I, my 
dear sir, sre, of course, far his superiors. J. J., who loved him, would 
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have had him follow his annt’s and cousin's advice, and live in better 
company; but I think the painter would not have liked his pet to soil 
his hands with too much work, and rather admired Mr. Phil for 
being idle. 

The Little Sister gave him advice, to be sure, both as to the company 
he should keep and the occupation which was wholesome for him. But 
when others of his acquaintance hinted that his idleness would do him 
harm, she would not hear of their censure. “ Why should he work if he 
don’t choose?” she asked. ‘ He has no call to be scribbling and sorab- 
Bling. You wouldn’t have Aim sitting all day painting little dolle’ heads 
on canvas, and working like aalave. A protty idea, indeed! Ilis uncle 
will get him an appointment. That's the thing ke should have. [oe 
ahould be secretary to an ambassador abroad, and he will be!" In fact, 
Phil, at this period, used to announce his wish to enter the diplomatic 
ervice, and his hope that Lord Ringwood would further his views in that 

Meanwhile he was the king of Thornhaugh Strect. Io might 
‘be as idle as he chose, and Mrs, Brandon had always a amile for him. He 
might amoke a great deal too much, but she worked dainty little cigar- 
cases for him. She hemmed his fine cambric pocket handkerchiefs, and 
embroidered his crest st the corners. She worked him a waistooat 0 
splendid that he almost blushed to wear it, gorgcous as he was in apparel 
at this period, and sumptuous in chains, studs, and haberdashery. I fear 
Dr. Firmin, sighing out his dissppointed hopes in respect of his son, 
has rather good cause for his dissatisfaction. But of these remonstrances 
the Little Sister would not hear. “Idle, why not? Why should bo 
work? Boys will be boys. I daresay his grumbling old Pa was not 
better than Philip when fe was young!” And this she spoke with a 
heightened colour in her Little face, and a defiant toss of her head, of which 
I did not underatand all the significance then ; but attributed ler cager 
partizanship to that admirable injustice which belongs to all good women, 
and for which let us be daily thankfil. I know, dear ladics, you ore 
angry at this statement. But, even at the risk of displeasing you, we 
maust tell the truth. You would wish to represent yourselves as equitable, 
logical, and strictly just. So, I daressy, Dr. Johnson would have liked 
Mra. Thrale to say to him, “ Sir, your manners are graceful; your person 
elegant, cleanly, and eminently pleasing ; your appetite amall (especially 
for tea), and your dancing equal to the Violetta’s;” which, you perceive, 
iu merely ironical. Women equitable, logical, and strictly just! Mercy 
upon us! If they were, population would cease, the world would be a 
howling wilderness. Well, in a word, this Little Sister petted and coaxed 
Philip Firmin in such an absurd way that every one remarked it—those 
who had no friends, no sweethearts, no mothers, no daughters, no wives, 
and those who were petted, and coaxed, and spoiled at home themselves; 
as I trust, dearly beloved, is your case. 

‘Now, again, let us admit that Philip's father had reason to be angry 
with the boy, and deplore his son’s taste for low company; but excuse 
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the young man, on the other hand, somewhat for his fierce revolt and 

distaste at much in his home circle which annoyed him. “ By 
heaven!” (he would rear out, pulling his hair and whiskers, and with 
many fierce ejaculations, according to his wont,) “ the solemnity of those 
humbugs sickens me so, thet I should like to crown the old bishop with 
the goup tureen, and box Baron Bumaher’s ears with the saddle of matton. 
At my aunt’s, the humbug is just the eame. It’s better done, perhaps; 
but, O Pendennis! if you could but know the pangs which toro into my 
heart, sir, the vulture which gnawed at this confounded liver, when I saw 
women—-women who ought to be pure—women who ought to be like 
angele-—women who ought to know no art but that of coaxing our grief 
away and soothing our sorrows—fawning, and cringing, and echeming; 
cold to this person, humble to that, flattering to the rich, and indifferent 
to the humble in station. I tell you I have seen all this, Mra, Pendennis! 
I won't mention names, but I have met with those who have made me 
old before my time—a hundred years old! The zest of life is passed 
from me” (here Mr. Phil would gulp a bumper from the nearest decanter 
at hand). “But if I like what your husband is pleased to call low society, 
it is because I have seen the other. I have dangled about at fine parties, 
and danced at fashionable balls. I have scen mothers bring their virgin 
daughters up to battered old rakes, and ready to sacrifice their innocence 
for fortune or a title, The atmosphere of those polite drawing-rooms 
stifles me, I can't bow the knee to the horrible old Mammon, I walk 
about in the crowds on lonely as if I was in a wilderness; and don’t 
begin to breathe freely until I get somo honest tobacco to clear the air, 
As for your husband " (meaning the writer of this memoir), “he cannot 
help himself; he is a worldling, of the earth, earthy. If a duke were 
to ask him to dinner to-morrow, the parasite owns that he would go. 
Allow me, my friends, my freedom, my rough companions, in their work- 
day clothes. I don’t hear such lies and flatteries come from behind pipes, 
as used to pass from above whitechokers when I was in the world.” 
And he would tear at his cravat, as though the mere thought of the 
world's conventionality well nigh strangled him. 

‘This, to be sure, was in a late stage of his carcer, but I take up the 
‘biography here and there, so as to give the best idea I may of my friend’s 
character. At this time—he is out of the country just now, and besides, 
if he sew his own likeness staring him in the face, I am confident he 
would not know it—Mr. Philip, in some things, was as obstinate as a 
mule, and in others as weak as a woman. He had a childish snsibility 
for what was tender, helpless, pretty, or pathetio; and a mighty scorn of 
imposture, wherever he found it. He had many good purposce, which 
‘vere often very vacillating, and were but seldom performed. Ifo hada 
‘Wet number of evil habits, whereof, you know, idleness is said to be the 
rot, Many of these evil propensities he coaxed and cuddled with much 
can; and though he roared out peccavi most frankly, when charged with 
bis yins, this criminal would fall to peccetion very soon after promising 
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amendment. What he liked he would have. What he disliked he could 
with the greatest difficulty be found to do. He liked good dinncrs, good 
wine, good horses, good clothes, and late hours; and in all these com- 
forts of life (or any others which he fancied, or which were within bis 
means) he indulged himself with perfect freedom. He hated hypooriay on 
hia own part, and hypocrites in general He said everything that came 
into his mind about things and people; and, of course, was often wrong and 
often prejudiced, and often occasioned howls of indignation or malignant 
whispers of hatred by his free speaking. He believed overything that was 
said to him until his informant had misled him once or twice, after which 
lhe would believe nothing. And here you will see that his impetuous 
eredulity was as absurd as the subsequent obstinacy of his unbelicf, My 
dear young friend, the profitable way in life is the middle way. Don't 
quite believe anybody, for he may mislead you; neither disbelicve him, 
for that is uncomplimentary to your friend. Black is not eo very black; 
and as for white, bon Dieu! in our climate, what paint will remain whito 
long? If Philip was self-indulgent, I suppose other people are sclf- 
indulgent likewise: and besides, you know, your faultless heroes have 
ever so Iong gone out of fashion. To be young, to be good-looking, to 
be healthy, to be hungry three times a day, to have plenty of moncy, a 
great alacrity of aleeping, and nothing to do—al! these, I daresay, are 
very dangerous temptations to a man, but I think I know some who 
would like to undergo the dangers of the trial. Suppose there be holi- 
days, ia there not work time too? Suppose to-day is fenst-day ; may 
not tears and repentance come to-morrow? Such times are in store for 
Master Phil, and so please to let him have rest and comfort for a chapter 
or two. 
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of oysters, of idleness, of 
emoking, of song at night 
and profuso soda-water in 
the morning, of a pillow, 
lonely and bachelor it is 
trac, but with few cares 
for bedfellows, of plenteous 
pocket-money, of ease for 
to-day and little heed for 
to-morrow, was often re- 
membered by Philip in after 
days. Mr. Phil's views of 
life were not very eaalted, 
were they? The fruits of 
this wold, which he de- 
voured with auch gusto, I 
must own were of the com- 
mon hitchen-gaiden wort 5 
and the lazy rogue’s ombi- 
tion went no farther than to 
etroll along the sunshiny 
wall, eat his fill, and then repose comfortubly in the arbour under the 
arched vine, Why did Phil's mother’s parents leave her thirty thousand 
pounds? I daresay some misguided people would be glad to do as much 
for their sons; but, if I have ten, I am determined they shall either have 
# hundied thousand apiece, or else bare bread and checee, “Man was 
mado to Libour, and to be Jazy,” Phil would affirm, with his umal energy 
of expression. ‘When the Indian warrior goes on the hunting path, 
he is sober, active, indomitable. No dangers fright him, and no labours 
tire. He endures the cold of the winter; fe couches on the forest leaves; 
he subsists on frugal roots or the casual spoil of his bow. When he 
returns to his village, he gorges to repletion; he sleeps, perhaps, to 
excess. When the game is devoured, and the fire-water exhausted, aguin 
he sallies forth into the wilderncas; he outclimbs the possum and he 
throttles the bear. I am the Indian: and this haunt is my wigwam! 
Barbara, my squaw, bring me oysters; bring me « jug of the frothing 
black beer of the pale-faces, or I will hang up thy scalp on my tent- 
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pole?" And old Barbara, the good old attendant of thie Haunt of 
Bandits, would say, “Law, Mr. Philip, how you do go on, to be sure!” 
‘Where is the Haunt now? and where are the merry men all who there 
assembled? The sign is down; the song is silent; the sand is swept from 
the floor; the pipes are broken, and the ashes are scattered. 

A little more gossip about his merry days, and we have done. He, 
Philip, was called to the bar in due course, and at his call-supper we 
assembled a dozen of his elderly and youthful friends. The chambers in 
Parchment Buildings were given up to him for this day. Mr. Van John, I 
think, was away attending a steeplechase; but Mr. Cassidy was with us, 
and several of Philip's acquaintances of school, college, and the world. 
There was Philip's father, and Philip’s uncle Twyedcn, ana I, Phil's revered. 
and respectable school senior, and others of our ancient seminary. There 
was Burroughs, the second wrangler of his year, great m metaphysics, 
greater with the knife and fork. There was Stackpole, Eblana’s favourite 
child—the glutton of all learning, the master of many Ianguages, who 
stuttered and blushed when he spoke his own. There was Pinkerton, 
who, albeit an ignoramns at the university, was already winning prodigious 
triumphs at the Parliamentary bar, and investing in Console to the 
admiration of all his contemporaries. There was Rosebury the beantifal, 
the Mny-fair pet and delight of Almack’s, the cards on whose 
made ell men open the eyes of wonder, and some of us dart the scowl 
of envy. There was my Lord Ascot, Lord Egham'’s noble eon. There 
was Tom Dale, who, having carried on hia university career too splendidly, 
had come to grief in the midst of it, and was now meekly earning his 
bread in the reporter’s gallery, alongside of Cassidy. There was Macbride, 
who, having thrown up his fellowship and married his cousin, was now 
doing a brave battle with poverty, and making literature feed him until 
law chould reward him more splendidly. There was Haythorn, the 
country goutleman, who ever remembered his old college chums, and kept 
the memory of that friendship up by constant reminders of pheasants and 

in the season. There were Raby and Maynard from the Guards’ 
Club (Maynard sleeps now under Crimean snows), who preferred arms to 
the toga; but carried into their military life the love of their old books, 
the affection of their old friends. Most of these must be mute personages 
in our little drama. Could any chronicler remember the talk of all 
of them? 

Several of the guesta present were members of the Inn of Court (the 
Upper Temple), which had conferred on Philip the degree of Barrister- 
at-Law, He had dined in his wig and gown (Blackmore's wig and gown) 
in the inn hall that day, in company with other members of his inn; and, 
dinner over, we adjourned to Phil's chambers in Parchment Buildings, 
where a dessert was served, to which Mr. Firmin’s friends were convoked. 

The wines came from Dr. Firmin's cellar. His servants were in sttend- 
anos to wait upon the company. Father and son both loved splendid 
hospitalities, and, as far as creature comforts went, Philip's feast was 
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richly provided. “ A supper, I love a supper, of all things! And in order 
that I might enjoy yours, I only took « single mutton-chop for dinner !* 
cried Mr. Twyaden, as he grested Philip. Indeed, we found him, as we 
arrived from Hall, already in the chambers, and cating the young bar- 
rister's dessert. “He's becn here ever so long,” asys Mr. Brice, who 
officiated as butler, “pegging away st the olives and maccarcons, 
Shouldn’t wonder if he has pocketed some.” There was small respect on 
the part of Brice for Mr. Twyeden, whom the worthy butler frankly 
pronounced to be a atingy ‘umbug. Meanwhile, Talbot believed that the 
old man respected him, and always conversed with Brice, and treated 
him with a cheerful cordiality. 

The outer Philistines quickly arrived, and but that the wine and 
men were older, one might have fancied oneself at a college wine-party. 
Mr. Twysden talked for the whole company. He was radiant. He felt 
himself in high spirits. He did the honours of Philip’s table. Indced, 
no man was more hospitable with other folks’ wine. Philip himself was 
silent and nervous, I asked him if the awful ceremony, which he had 
just undergone, was weighing on his mind? 

He was looking rather anxiously towards the door; and, knowing 
somewhat of the state of affaira at home, I thought that probably he and 
his father had bad one of the disputes which of late doys had become 
ao frequent between them. 

The company were nearly all assembled and busy with their talk, and 
drinking the doctor's excellent clarct, when Brice entering, announced 
Dr. Firmin and Mr. Tufton Hunt. 

“Hang Mr. Tufton Hunt,” Philip was going to say; but be started 
up, went forward to his father, and greeted him very respectfully. He 
then gave a bow to the gentleman introduced as Mr. Hunt, and they 
found places at the tuble, the doctor taking hia with his usual handsome 
Grace. 

The converention, which had been pretty brixk until Dr. Firmin came, 
drooped a little after hia appearance. “We had an awful row two doya 
ago,” Philip whispered to me. ‘ We shook hands and are reconciled, as 
you sce. He won't stay long. He will be sent for in half an hour or so. 
He will any he has been sent for by a duchess, and go and have tes at 
the clnb.” 

Dr. Firmin bowed, and smiled aaily at me, as Philip wasspeaking. I 
daresay I blushed somewhat, end felt as if the doctor knew what his von 
‘was saying to me. Lie presently engaged in conversation with Lord Ascot ; 
he hoped his good father was well? 

“You keep him so, doctor. You don’t give a fellow a chance,” ays 
the young lord, 

“Pass the bottle, you young men! Hey! We intend to see you all 
out!” cries Talbot Twyaden, on pleasure bent and of the frugal mind. 

“ Well said, air,” says the stranger introdoced as Mr. Hunt; “and 
right good wine. Ha, Firmin! I think I know the tap!” and he 
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smacked his lips over the claret. “It’s your twenty-five, and no 
snistake.” 

“The red-nosed individual seems a connoisseur,” whisperéd Rosebury 
at my side. 

‘The stranger's nose, indeed, was somewhat rosy. And to this I may 
add that his clothes were black, his face pale, and not well shorn, his white 
neckcloth dingy, and his eyes bloodshot. 

“THe looks as if he had gone to bed in hia clothes, and carrics a 
plentiful flue about his person. Who és your father's eatecmed friend?” 
continues the wag, in an under voice. 

“You heard his name, Roscbury,” says the young barrister, gloomily. 

“J should suggest that your father is in difficulties, and attended by 
an officer of the sheriff of London, or perhaps subject to mental aberration, 
and placed under the control of a keeper.” 

“Leave me alone, do!” groaned Philip. And here Twynden, who 
‘was longing for an opportonity to make a apcech, bounced up from his 
chair, and stopped the facetious barrister'’s further remarks by his own 
eloquence. Lis discourse was in praise of Philip, the new-made bar- 
rister. “What! if no one else will give that toast, your unclo will, and 
many a heartfelt blessing go with you too, my boy!” cried the little man, 
He was prodigal of bencdictions. He dashed aside the tenr-drop of 
emotion, He spoke with perfect fluency, and for a considerable poriod. 
He really made a good speech, and was greeted with deserved checrs when 
at length he sat down. 

Phil stammered o few words in reply to his upcle’s voluble compli- 
ments; and then Lord Ascot, a young nobleman of much familiar humour, 
proposed Phil’s father, his health, and song. The physician made a neat 
speech from behind his ruffed shirt. He was agitated by the tender 
feelings of a paternal heart, he said, glancing benignly at Phil, who was 
cracking filberts. To see his son happy; to sce him surrounded by auch 
friends ; to know him embarked this day in a profession which gave the 
greatest scope for talenta, the noblest reward for industry, was a proud 
and happy moment to him, Dr. Firmin. What had the poct observed? 
“ Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes” (hear, hear!) “ emollit morea,"—yen, 
“an. Uit mores." He drank a bumper to the young barrister (he waved. 
hia ring, with a thimblefal of wine in his glass). He pledged the young 
friends whom he mw assembled to cheer his son on his onward path. He 
thanked them with a father’s heart! He passed his emerald ring across 
his eyes for a moment, and lifted them to the ceiling, from which quarter 
he requested a blessing on his boy. As though spirits (of whom, perhaps, 
you have read in the columns of this Magazine) approved of his invoca- 
tion, immense thumps came from above, along with the plaudits which 
saluted the doctor's speech from the gentlemen round the table. But the 
‘upper thumps were derisory, and came from Mr. Buffers, of the third floor, 
who chose this method of mocking our harmless little festivities. 

I think these cheers from the facetious Buffers, though meant in acorn 
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of our party, served to enliven it and make us laugh. Spite of all the 
talking, we were dull; and I could not but allow the force of my neigh- 
ours remark, that we were sate upon and smothered by the old men. 
One or two of the younger gentlemen chafed at the licence for tobacoo- 
smoking not being yet accorded. But Philip interdicted this amusement 
as yet. - 
“Don't,” he said; “my father don’t like it. He has to see patients 
to-night; and thoy can't bear the smell of tobacco by their bedsides.” 

‘The impatient youths waited with their cigar-cases by their sides, 
‘They longed for the withdrawal of the obstacle to their happiness. 

“Tie won't go, I tell you. He'll be sent for,” growled Philip to me. 

The doctor was engrged in conversation to the right and left of him, 
and seemed not to think of a move. But, sure enough, at a few minutes 
after ten o'clock, Dr, Firmin’s footman entered the room with a note, 
which Firmin opencd and read, ay Philip looked at me, with e grim 
humour in his face. I think Phil’s futher know that we knew he was 

. However, he went through the comedy quite gravely. 

“A physician’s time is not his own,” he said, shaking hia handsome, 
melancholy head. ‘Good-bye, my dear lord! Pray remember me at 
home! Good night, Philip, my boy, and good specd to you in your 
career! Pray, pray don’t move.” 

And he is gone, waving the fair hand and the broad-brimmed hat, 
with the beautiful white lining. Phil conducted him to the door, and 
heaved 9 sigh as it closed upon his father—a sigh of relief, I think, that 
he was gone. 

“Exit Governor. What's the Latin for Governor” eays Lord Ascot, 
who possessed much native humour, but not very profound scholarship, 
“ A most venerable old parent, Firmin. That hat and appearance would 
command any sum of money.” 

“Excuse me,” lisps Rosebary, “but why didn’t he take his elderly 
friend with him—the dilapidated clerical gentleman who ia drinking claret 
vo freely? And also, why did he not remove your avuncular orator? 
Mr. ‘Twyeden, your interesting young neophyte has provided us with an 
excellent specimen of the cheerful produce of the Gascon grape.” 

«Well, then, now the old gentleman is gonc, let us pass the bottle 
and make a night of it, Hey, my lord?” cries Twysden, “Philip, your 
claret ia good! I say, do you remember some Chiteau Margaux I had, 
which Winton liked so? It must be good if Ae prained it, I can tell you. 
T imported it myvelf, and gave him the address of the Bordeaux merchant; 
and he said he had seldom tasted any like it, Thoee were his very words. 
I mast get you fellows to come and taste it some day.” 

“Some day! What day? Namo it, gencrous Amphitryon !” ciics 
Rosebury. 

“Some doy at seven o'clock. With « plain, quiet dinner—a clear 
soup, # bit ef fish, a couple of little entrées, and a nice little roost. 
That's my kind of dinner. And we'll taste that claret, young men. It is 
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nota heavy wine. It is not a first-class wine. I don't mean even to may 
it in a dear wine, but it has « bouquet and s pureness. What, you will 
smoke, you fellows?” 

“We will do it, Mr. Twyaeden. Better do as the rest of usdo, Try 
one of thesc.” 

The little man accepts the proffered cigar from the young nobleman’s 
‘box, lights it, hems and hawks, and lapses into silence. 

“T thought that would do for him,” murmurs the facetious Ascot. 
“I¢ is strong enough to blow his old head off, and I wish it would. 
“That cigar,” he continues, “was given to my father by the Duke of 
Medins Sidonia, who had it out of the Queen of Spain's own box. She 
amokes a good deal, but naturally likes em mild. I can give you a 
stronger one.”” 

“Oh, no. I dare say this is very fine. Thonk you!” saya poor 
Talbot. 

“ Leave him alone, can't you?" says Philip. “ Don't make a fool of 
him before the young men, Ascot.” 

Philip still looked very dismal in the midst of the festivity. He was 
thinking of his differences with his absent parent. 

‘We might all have been easily conroled, if the doctor had taken away 
with him the elderly companion whom he had introduced to Phil's feast, 
Tle could not have been very welcome to our host, for Phil scowled at his 
guest, and whispered, “ Hang Hunt!” to his neighbour. 

“Hang Iunt "—the Reverend Tufton Hunt was his name—was in no 
wise disconcerted by the coolnesa of his reception. Ho drank hia wine 
very freely; addrcased himself to his neighbours affably; and called out 
a loud “ Hear, hear,” to Twysden, when that gentleman announced his 
intention of making a night of it. As Mr. Hunt warmed with wine he 
spoke to the table. Ie talked a great deal about the Ringwood family, 
hhad been very intimate at Wingate, in old days, aa he told Mr. Twysden, 
and an intimate friend of poor Cingbars, Lord Ringwood's only son, Now, 
the memory of the late Lord Cinqbars was not an agreeable recollection to 
the relatives of the house of Ringwood. [He was in life a dissipated and 
disreputable young lord. His name was seldom mentioned in his family ; 
never by his father, with whom he had had many quarrels. 

“ You know I introduced Cingbars to your father, Philip?" calls out 
the dingy clergyman. 

“ T have heard you mention the fact,” says Philip. 

“ They met at a wine in my rooms in Corpus. Brummell Firmin we 
‘used to call your father in those days. Te wus the greatest buck in the 
university—always 2 dreasy man, kept huntera, gave the best dinners in 
Cambridge. We were o wild set. There was Oingbars, Brand Firmin, 
Beryi, Toplady, abont a dozen of us, almost noblemen or fellow-com- 
moners—fellows who all kept their horscs and had their private servants." 

This speech was addressed to the company, who yet did not seem 
much edified by the college recollections of the dingy elderly man. 
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« Almost all Trinity men, sir! We dined with each other week 
about. Many of them had their tandems. Desperate fellow acrom 
country your father was. And—but we won't tell tales ont of school, 
hey?” 

oo No ; please don't, sir,” said Philip, clenching his fista, and biting his 
lips, The shabby, ill-bred, swaggering man was eating Philip's salt; 
Phil's lordly ideas of hospitality did not allow him to quarrel with the 
guest under his tent. 

“ When he went out in medicine, we were all of us astonished. Why, 
sir, Brand Firmin, at one time, was the greatest swell in the university,” 
continued Mr. Hunt, “and such a plucky fellow! So was poor Cingbars, 
though he had no stamina. Ife, I, and Firmin, fought for twenty minutes 
before Caius’ Gate with sbout twenty bargemen, and you should have seen 
your father hit ont! Iwas a handy one in those days, too, with my 
fingers. We learned the noble ort of self-defence in my time, young 
gentlemen! We used to have Glover, the boxer, down from London, 
who gave us lessons. Cinqbars was a pretty sparrer—but no stamina, 
Brandy killed him, six—brandy killed him! Why, this is some of your 
governor's wine! He and I have been drinking it to-night in Parr Street, 
aod talking over old times.” 

“T am glad, sir, you found the wine to your taste,” says Philip, 
gravely. 

“I did, Philip, my boy! And when your father said he waa coming 
to your wine, I said Pd come too.” 

“I wish somebody would fling him out of window,” groaned Philip. 

“ A most potent, grave, and reverend senior,” whispered Rosebury to 
me, ‘I read billiards, Bonlogne, gambling-houses, in his noble lines- 
ments, Has he long adorned your family circle, Firmin?” 

“I found him at home about 2 month ago, in my father’s ante-room, 
in the same clothes, with a pair of mangy moustaches on his face; and 
he has been at our house every day since.” 

“ Hechanpd de Toulon,” saya Rorcbury, blandly, looking towards the 
stranger. ‘ Cela se voit. Homme parfaitement distingué. You are quite 
right, sir. I was speaking of you; and asking our friend Philip where it 
was I had the honour of meeting you abroad last year? This courtesy,” 
he gently added, ‘ will disarm tigers.” 

“ I waa abroad, sir, last year,” suid the other, nodding hie head. 

“Three to one he vgas in Boulogne gaol, or perhaps officiating chaplain 
ata gambling-house. Stop, I have it! Baden Baden, sir?” 

“ T was there, safo cnough,” says the clergyman. “ It is a very pretty 
place; but the air of the Aprés kills you. Hal ha! Your father used 
to shake his elbow when he was a youngster too, Philip! I can’t help 
calling you Philip. I've known your father these thirty years. We were 
college chums, you knew.” 

* & AhS whet would I give,” sighs Rosebury, “ if that venerable being 
would but address me by my Christian name! Philip, do something to 
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make your party go. The old gentlemen are throttling it? Smg some- 
thing, somebody ! or Jet us drown our melancholy in wine. You expressed 
your approbation of this claret, sir, and claimed a previous acquaintance 
with it?” 

“ T've drank two dozen of it in the last month,” ssys Mr. Hunt, with 
® grin. 

Tyo dozen and four, sir,” remarks Mr. Brice, putting a fresh bottle 
on the table. 

“ Well maid, Brice! I make the Firmin Arms my head-quarters; and 
honour the landlord with a good deal of my company,” remarks Mr. Hunt. 

« The Firmin Arms are honoured by having such supporters 1” says 
Phil, glaring, and with a heaving chest. At each moment he was growing 
more and more angry with that person. 

At a certain stage of conviviality Phil was fond of talking of his 
pedigree; and, though a professor of very liberal opinions, was not a 
little proud of some of his ancestors. 

“ Oh, come, I say! Sink the heraldry !" cries Lord Ascot. 

“Tam very sorry! Iwould do anything to oblige you, but I can’t 
help being # gentleman ! ” growls Philip. 

“Ob, I say! If you intend to come King Richard III. over us—" 
breaks out my lord. 

Ascot! your ancestors were sweeping counters when mine stood by 
King Richard in that righteous fight !” shouts Philip. 

That monarch had conferred lands upon the Ringwood family, 
Richard IIL. was Philip's battle-horse; when he trotted it after dinner he 
was splendid in his chivalry. 

“Oh, I say! If you are to saddle White Surrey, fight Bosworth 
Field, and murder the kids in the Tower ! " continues Lord Ascot, 

“ Serve the little brutes right!” roars Phil. “ Thoy were no more 
heira of the blood royal of England thaa—" 

“JT daresay! Only I'd rather have a song now the old boy is gone. 
I aay, you fellows, chant something, do now! Bar all this row about 
Bosworth Field and Richard the Third! Always does it when he's beer 
on board—always does it, give you my honour!” whispers the young 
nobleman to bis neighbour. 

“TI am a fool! Iam a fool!” cries Phil, smacking his forehead. 
“There are moments when the wrongs of my race will intervene. It's 
not your fault, Mr. What-d’ye-call-’en. that you glluded to my arme in a 
derisive manner. J bear you no malice! Nay, I ask your pardon! Nay! 
I pledge you in this claret, which is good, though it’s my governor's, In 
onr house everything isn’t, hum——Bosh! its twenty-five claret, sir! 
Ascot's father gave him a pipe of it for saving a life which might be better 
spent; and I believe the apothecary would have pulled you throngh, 
Ascot, just as well as my governor. But the winc's good! Good: 
Brice, some more claret! A song! Who spoke of a aong? Warble ts 
something, Tom Dale! A song, ® song, a song!” 
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the exquisite ditty of “ Moonlight'on the Tiles” was given 
by Tom Dale with all his accustomed humour. Then politeness demanded. 
that our host should sing one of his songs, and as I have heard him perform 
it many times, I bave the privilege of here reprinting it: premiaing that 
the tune and chorus were taken from a German song book, which uscd to 
delight us melodious youth in bygone days. Philip accordingly lifted up 
his great voice and sang :— 


Woctor Ruther. 

“For the souls’ edification 
Of this decent congregation, 
‘Worthy peoplo! by your grant, 
I will sing a holy chant, 

will sing a holy chant. 
If tho ditty sonnd but oddly, 
"Twas @ father, wiso and godly, 
Sang it 20 long ugo. 

"Then sing as Doctor Luther san 

As Doctor Luther sang, 

‘Who loves not wine, woman, and rong, 

Ho is fool his whole life long, 


. “Tie by custom patriathal, 
Loved to seo the beaker sparile, 
‘And he thought tho wine inmoved, 
Tasted by tho wifo he Wye, 

By tho kindly lips be loved. 
Friends! I wish this custom pious 
Duly were ndopted by ua, 

To combine love, song, wine ; 

And sing 8 Doctor Luther sang, 

As Doctor Luther sang, 

‘Who loves not wine, woman, and song, 

Tie is a fool his whole Life long. 


“Who refuses this our credo, 
And domurs to drink as wo do, 
‘Were ho holy as John Knox, 


Banish quick the i 
‘Who would not ing as Luther sang, 
As Doctor Luther eang, 
‘Who loves not wine, woman, and song, 
. He is a tool his whole Mfe long.” 


The reader's lumble servant was older than most of thi 
nasenbled at this symposium, which may have taken place some 
of yoars back; but as I listened to the noise, the fresh laughter, the 

remembered out of old university days, the talk and cant phrases 
of ald school of which most of us had been disciples, dear me, F 
‘Vou. HI-—mO. 15. 16. 
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elt quite young again, and when certain knocks camo to the door about 
midnight, enjoyed quite o refreshing pang of anxious interest for « 
moment, deeming the proctors were rapping, having heard our shouts 
in the court below. The late comer, howevor, was only a tavern waiter, 
bearing = mupper-tray; and we wee free to epecchify, shout, quarrel, 
and be as young as we liked, with nobody to find fault, except, perchance, 
the bencher below, who, I duresay, was kept awake with our noise. 

‘When that supper arrived, poor Talbot Twysden, who had come so far 
to onjoy it, was not in a state to partake of it. Lord Ascot's cigar had 
proved too much for him ; and the worthy gentleman had been lying on a 
eofs, in 2 neighbouring room, for some time past in a state of hopclers 

Tle had told us, whil-t yet capable of speech, what a love and 
regard he had for Philip; but between him and Philip's father there was 
but little love. They had had that worst and most irremediable of quarrela, 
a difference about twepence halfpenny in the division of the property of 
their lato father-in-law. Firmin still thought Twyadon a shabby curmnud- 
geon; and Twyasdon considered Firmin an unprincipled man. When Mm 
Firmin was alive, tho two poor sisters had had 1o regulate their affections 
by the marital ordera, and to be warm, cool, moderste, freezing, according to 
their husbands’ state fur the time being. I wonder are there many real 
reconciliations? Dear Tomkins and I are reconciled, I know. We have 
met and dined at Jonce’s, And ah! how fond we are of cach other! Oh, 
very! So with Firmin and Twynden. They met, and shook hands with 
perfect animosity. So did Twysden junior and Finnin junior, Young 
‘Twyrden was the elder, and thra-Led and bullied Phil as a boy, until the 
latter arose and pitshed his cousin downstairs. Mentally, they were 
always kicking each other down daira. Well, poor Talbot could not par- 
take of the supper when it cmne, and lay in ae piteous state on the neigh- 
bouring sofa of the absent Mr. Van John, 

‘Who would go home with him, whese his wife must be anxious about 
him? I agreed to convoy him, and the parson said he was going our way, 
and would accompany us. We supported this senior through the Temple, 
and put him on the front seat of a cab. The cigar had dirgracefully over- 
come him; and any lecturer on the evils of smoking might havo pointed 
his moral on the helpless person of this wretched gentleman. 

The evening's feasting had only impurted animation to Mr. Hunt, and 
oocasioned an agrecable abandon in his talk. I hed secn the man before 
in Dy, Firmin’a house, and own that lis society was almost as odicun 
to me as to the doctor's son Philip. On all subjects and persons, Phil was 
accustomed to speak his mind out a great deal too openly; and Mr. Iunt 
had been an object of special dislike to him ever since he had known 
Hunt. I tried to make the best of the matter. Few men of kindly 
fecling and good station are without a dependant or two. Men start 
together in the race of life; and Jack wins, and Tom falls by his side. 
‘The successful man sicoours snd reaches s friendly hand to the unfortunate 
competitor. Remembrance of early times gives the latter a sort of right 
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to call on his luckier comrade; and a man finds himeelf pitying, then 
endaring, then embracing a companion fur whom, in old days, perhaps, 
he never had had any regard or eateem. A prosperous man ought to have 
followerg: if hoe haa none, ho has a hard heart. 

This philosophizing was all very well. It was good for a man not to 
desert the friends of his boyhood. But to live with such a cad ax that— 
with that creature, low, servile, swagguring, besotted — How could his 
father, who had fine tastes, and loved grand company, put up with such 
a fellow?” asked Phil. “I don’t know when the man is the more odious, 
when he is familiar or when he is respectful ; when ie is paying compli- 
ments to my father’s guests in Parr Sticct, or telling hideous old stale 
storica, as be did at my call-supper.” 

The wine of which Mr. Hunt freely partook on that occasion made 
him, as I Lave said, communicative, “Not a had fellow, our host,” ho 
xemarked, on his part, when we came away together.“ Brumptious, good- 
looking, speaks his mind, hates me, and I don't care. He wust be woll 
to do in the world, Master Philip.” 

I said I hoped and thought so. 

“ Brummell Firmin must make four or five thousand a year. He was 
awild fellow in my time, I can tell yon—in the days of the wild Prince 
and Poyns—~stuck at nothing, spent his own anoncy, ruined himeelf, fell 
on hia legs somchow, and married a fortunc. Some of us Lave not been 
fo lucky. I had nobody to pay my debts. 1 mised any fellowship by 
idling and dissipating with those confiunded hats und silver-lnced gowns. 
T liked good company in those days—always did when I could get it, If 
you were to write my adventures, now, you would huve to tell nome 
queer stories. I've been everywhere ; I'vo sven high and low—apesially 
low. vo tried pchoolmasteriug, Leur-leading, newspapering, America, 
‘Wost Indies. I've been in every city in Europe. 1 hoveu't been as lucky 
as Brummell Firmin. Ie rolls in his coach, he docs, and I walk int'my 
highlows, Guineas drop into his palm every day, and aro uncommonly 
searce in mine, I can toll you; aud poor old Tufton Tunt is not much 
better off at fifty odd thon he was when he was an undergraduste at 
eighteen. How do you do, old gcutleman? Air do you good? Here we 
are at Beaunsah Street; hope yuu’ve got the key, and minis won't ace 
you.” A large butler, too well bred to express astonishment at any event 
which occurred out of doors, opened Mr. Twysien’s, and let in that 
lamentable gentlemon. Ie was very pale and solemn. He goxped out a 
fow words, intimating his intention to fix a duy to avk usto come and dine 
oon, and taste that wine that Winton liked #0. He wnved an unsteady 
hand to us. If Mra. Twysden was on the stairs to ace the condition of 
her lord, I hope ale took possession of the candle. Hunt grumbled as we 
came out: “Iie might have offered us some refreshment after bringing him 
all that way home. It’s only half-past one. There's no good in going #0 
‘bed se soon as that, Let us go and have s drink somewhere, I knows 
wary good cvib close by. No, you won't? I my” Cie ‘Be beret iene 
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@ laugh which startled the slocping stroet), “I know what you've been 
thinking all the time in the cab. You are a swell,—you are, toc! 
You have been thinking, ‘This dreary old parson will try and borrow 
money from me.’ But I won't, my boy. I've gota banker. Look hero! 
Fee, faw, fum. You understand. I can get tho sovereigns out of my 
medical swell in Old Parr Street. 1 prescribe bleeding for him—I 
drew him to-night. He is n very kind fcllow, Brummell Firmin is. Me 
cant deny such a dear old friend anything. Bless him!” And ashe 
turned away 1o rome midnight haunt of his own, he tossed up his hand in 
the air. I heard him langhing throngh the rilent atreet, and policeman X, 
tramping on his beat, turned round and suspiciously eyed him. 

Then I thought of Dr. Firimin’s dark, melancholy face and eyes. Was 
&@ benevolent remembrance of old times the bond of union betwoen these 
men? All my house hnd long been aslcep, when I opened and gently 
closed my house door. By the twinkling night-lamp I could dimly eee 
child and mother softly breathing. Ob, blessed they on whore pillow no 
remorse zits 1 Happy you, who have cacoped temptation ! 


T may have been encouraged in my suspicions of the dingy clergyman 
by Philip's own surmises regarding him, which were expressed with tho 
apeaker’s usual candour. “The fellow calls for what he likes at tho 
Firmin Arms," said poor Phil; “and when my futher’s bigwigs assemble, 
I hope the reverend gentleman dines with them. I should like to sco him 
hobnobbing with old Bumpsher, or slapping the bishop on the back. Ie 
lives in Sligo Street, round the corner, 60 as to be close to our house and 
yet preserve his own elegant independence. Otherwise, I wonder he has 
not installed himself in Old Parr Street, where my poor mother’s bedroom 
is vacant. The doctor does not care to use that room. I remember now 
how silent they were when together, and how terrified she always scomed. 
before him. What hos he done? I kuow of one affair in his carly lifo. 
Does this Hunt know of any more? They have been accomplices in aome 
conspiracy, sir; I darcray with that young Cingbars, of whom Hunt is 
for ever bragging: the worthy son of the worthy Ringwood. I say, docs 
wickedness run in the blood? My grandfathers, I have heard, were 
honest men, Perhaps they wero only not found ont; and the family 
taint will show in me some day. ‘Thero are timos when I feel the devil 20 
strong within me, that I think some day he must havo the mastery. I’m 
not quite bad yet: but I tremble Jest I should go. Suppose T wero to 
drown, and go down? It's not a jolly thing, Pendennis, te have such a 
father as mine. Don’t humbug me with your charitable palliations and 
ecothing surmises, You put me in mind of the world then, by Jove, you 
do! 1 laugh, and I drink, and I make merry, and sing, and amoke endless 
tebacco; and I tell you, I always fect as if a little sword was dangling 
over my skull which will fal! como day and split it. Old Parr Street is 
mined, sir~—mined! And some morning we shall be blown into blascs—- 
into biseos, sir; mark my words! That's why I'm so ¢areless and so idle, 
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for which you fellows are always bothering and scolding me. There's no 
use in settling down until the explosion is over, don’t you see? Incedo per 
ignes suppositos, and, by George! sir, I fecl my bootacles already scorching. 
Poor thing! poor mother” (he apostroplized his mother's picture which 
hung in the room where we were talking,) “ were you aware of the pecret, 
and was it the knowledge of that which made your poor eyes always look 
so frightened? She was always fond of you, Pen. Do you remember 
how protty and graceful she used to look aa she lay on her sofa upataira, 
or smiled out of her carriage as she kissed her hand to us boys? I say, 
what if a woman marries, and ia conxed and wheedled by a Aoft tongue, 
and runs off, and afterwards finds her husband has a cloven foot?” 

4 Ab, Philip!"” 

What is to be the Jot of the con of such a man? Ia my hoof cloven, 
too?” It was on the stove, as he tulked, extended in American fashion. 
“Suppose there’s no excape for me, and I inherit my doom, as another 
man does gout or consumption? Knowing this fate, what is the use, then, 
of doing anything in particular? I tell you, air, the whole edifice of our 
resent life will crumble in and smash,” (IIere he flings his pipe to the 
ground with an awful shatter.) “And until the catastrophe comes, what 
on earth is the use of netting to work, as you call it? You might oa well 
have told a fellow, at Pompeii, to eclect a profession the day before the 
eruption.” 

“Tf you know that Vesuvius is going 1o Lust over Pompeii,” I raid, 
somewhat alarmed, “why not go 10 Naples, or farther, if you will?” 

“Wero there not men in the sentry-boxes at the city gates,” arxked 
Philip, “who might have run, and yet remained to be burned thero? 
Buppose, after all, the doom isn’t hanging over us,—and the fear of it ia 
only & nervous terror of mine? Suppose it comes, and I survive it? 
The risk of the gamo gives a zest to it, old boy. Besides, there is 
Tfonour: and some One Else ia in the case, from whom a man could not 
part in an hour of danger.” And here he blushed a fine red, heaved a 
great sigh, and emptied o bumper of clurct. 


The Biver. 


Trou the bosom of the mountain, 
¥rom thc silent lands of mght, 
Sparkk» up the mf mt fountam, 
Crystal elo md cown’d with ght ; 
With o penth tinkle amgmg, 
Sweetly ancing, 
Eva timgmg 

Feeshiul radimec to the sight, 
Like a happy -ht uted madon, 
Roles of TPR den yoy arrayed in, 
D ucing to the immer musta 
Ot her own young heats dchght. 
Upwards te the summer shaics, 
Eghing, love wath «tary eyes 5 
Downwards to the messy slope, 
Dune tice and inl cf hepe, 
And the hst'ning an at fills 
Wath the tan] hng of its 111Is 5 
Anacnt rocks Tock bhithe to heir it, 
He ether-bells bleom fieshor we at at, 
And a thone ind chairs cadcar it 
Toth old piternd hills 

And de wow id it 7 itters, 

And ontw ad at scatters 
Its adyery watcrs to, Tulden the lands 

And ch ldlite at ehittas, 

‘And gkectully litte, 

And mwaimuis of matters 

We dont unde stand 


But there's me mung in 1 usic, White scr rt he, 
From the sculh cf the wand tu the sc umd of the rca, 
Inthe huin cf the val, ad the hush of the woods, 
In the verce ¢f the stic am, and the change of 214 moods, 
In the thunder Ghat rolls ovr the midswammca diy, 
In the murmur tht wakes when the storm 14 away, 
In the lowing of hinc, .nd the carol of buds, 
Is o wildness tecming with eloquent words; 
And niture is moving mm worstnpful glee 
To the sound of 3ts music, Whutevcr it bo. 

And gleaming and glancing, 

The stream)ct gots dance mg, 
And ainging afar from the spot where it rose, 
And flowing, and falling, zt grows a» at goes 3 
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Gladsomely calling, 1¢ gathers ats brothers 
Fiom many a fountam, & 
And down though the mists from the clefts of the mountain, 
The slowly wiung tribute of tarrying snows. 
And onward 1 dashes, 
And outward at splashcs, 
And mshes, and flashes, 
So ficet am ats 
And so bright 1n its hght, 
Brawhng ond bratthng, 
Romping and 1atthng, 
Tk Ihehing, frolicking, dwmeing, downow uds, 
With a perustence 
Defying resstanec, 
Th ll the uncouscicus oc mpulsion of mht 
Aw ty and away, though the woodlands cuccung, 
As cica asthe day , hke 2 sunbeam appe ung 
In duhncss, a veice m the sohtnde, smging 
A scng cf r¢o10:ng, ind cvumoere binging, 
With many ¢ mum and musical fall, 
A lupe to the hopchs , 
A yy to the jcy less, 
Aleve to the kyeks, 
Ali mty te all 


Now the buch 41 rmnmg to giow on ats brink, 
Where the deur ct the mount un ccm dewnwud te durt, 
And the shepherd 4 deg barks tem cme lone summer she uing, 
‘The nerghbow less home cf the nuulind 2cv¢ dang 
Now {ster ind fastar flows cn the fleet river, 
Tncre wing, ence in, reqaung far ever, 
Thicugh forests that wave with the honcims ef ages, 
Navies with the pancs cn their totterms, kd jos, 
‘Lhrou_h hollows, unblest by the sunshine cf hewn; 
‘Lhrough rccks, that the wa ith of the toricnt hes ive. 
And onw ud, and dewnw ad, 26 2ushes ind rages, 
‘With he wiong 2 y idity into the hnn, 
Rumbhng and tunil lng, in foamy confunon ; 

Boilng wd peuring, 

And toilng and rang, 
Filling the mind wath 4 honad allusion 
Ot spirits in tiouble with sorow and »n— 
And all with a ducp, subtert incan din 
Then, rcstang awhile frem the toils of the fight, 
It beands 0 (2 the rocks in the strenath of 11s night, 
Like a steed of the desert, all fearlcas and fice, 
All foaming and wlutc with 1ts warrior glee , 
It pases the glena with a clarion cul, 
And gatheip its crystalline tribute fom all! 
Whore worrlipful mountains «0 solemnly stand, 
And old ammiemoriil onks of the land 
Cry, ‘ We are but cluldren to these and to thee, 
‘Lhou bounteful danghta of mountain and ato.” 
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And down by the woodlands so dreary and deep, 
And down by the valleys all dotted with sheep, 
And over the shallows, and over the sand. 
1t sings like a joy in the heart of the land. 
O maiden! O mniden! 
‘Thy beauty arrayed in, 
It comes through the long stunmer eunshine like thee, 
With happiness singing, 
Its merriment ringing, 
Tta radiance flinging, 
Profusely and freo. 


It kisses, carcases, and blesses the dvarcat, . 
Gladdons, O nuiden, the next to the nearest, 
Covers with graces 
The gloomicst places; 
The light of the woodland, the luved of the Iva, 
O maiden, it cometh in beauty like thew. 


Beantcour river, gentle river, 

River of the golden sands, 

Like a silver Land enfolding, 

Grarey Jens, and golden lands, 

Which the ancient bills are helding 

In the hollows of their hands. 

Down beside the ficlds of story, 

Sung in wmany an ancient Iny, 

Down by keep and castle houry, 

Down by gorges grim and gray, 

With a nol undulation, 

Ringing down frow fur away, 

Like a song of culy glory, 

Sung through many an ancient lay. 

Thiough the w jands calm und shady, 

Softly, sweetly, gently, slowly, 

Moving like a yracefiul ludy, 

‘With a look serene and holy, 

With a beautcous melancholy, 

In the crystal of her eyes. 

Moving onward, sweet and simple, 

Through the sunny nook, its dimple 

Gleams trom out its fuamy wimple, 

Cloudless as the cloudicss skies. 

Each glance, a glimysc of heaven discloses, 

Dloly things and thoughts revealing, 

Save where sunshine int 

Like a flush of humen feeling, 

Or where trees and woodland roucs 

‘Wreathe it round Bohne!  periande fair, 

Softly, sweetly, gent lowing, 5 

Round in shamed radiance throwing, 
y 


Like a sai got 
Te thee Lely hocieg of prayers 
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Down beside the church; ighing, 
With an accent sad wad dow, marine 
To a dirge its cadence dying, 

O’er the many, lowly lying, 

‘Those who lov'd it long ago. 

But the little temple telleth 

Of the sacred hope that dwellcth, 
Of the bliss that never faileth, 

Tiid behind the pall of woe; 

And a song of joy it raises, 

Up to Lcav'n in holy praises, 

Sung through all its wayward mazcr, 
‘Tun'd to accents sweet and slow. 


On it flows in stately beauty, 
On it gocs, in humble peace, 
Noble, for it does its duty, 
Humbly, in the land's increase. 
Wearily washing through meadowy reaches, 
Weltering under the 20ots of the beeches, 
Sighing in gusta where the quivering sedges 
Shiver, as freshets curl over its edges, 
Onward it urges 
ix flood throngh the gorges, 
And dashing ity foam to thin pine-covered verges 5 
And seething in surges, 
It brightly emerges 
To light on the broad and the bountiful plain. 


On, river, bright river, : 
A blessing for ever: 

Oh, blert is the giver, 

The gift is so free. 

It flows through the valleys 

So beautiful always, 

The lind’s cryntal chalive 

From mountuin to seu, 


Now far o'er the meadows the cattle are lowing, 

Aud far away herdboys are whistling together; 
While boy-makers homeward are merrily going. 

‘There's joy in the brvath of the sweet summer weather, 
Tho odours of blossoms and music of birds; 
And the air whispers peace in the voice without words. 
‘Lhe river in solemn serenity glideth, 

Bleeplike, but sleepless, and silent as nature 
‘When moulding her manifold wonders, she hideth 

The might of her hand, and the height of her stature, 
In gota quiesvence, and flowery array; 

oncesling the mystical spirit of grandour, 

And gniding the wrapt one, the art-fingered a1 

Of beauty, and moving in paasionicss eplendour, 
She comes o’er the land, like a blessed evengel, 

Reflecting the Holy One's preannce alway. ahs 
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The mountains are nilent, in deep adoration, 
The valleys in rapture with music and light, 
And o'er us the glorious guide of creation 
Is treading his crystalline pathway, as bright 
As first when he shed in the rivers of Eden, 
The glory that gladden’d their Sebbath of rest; 
And poftly and stilly the river is flowing 
Between the green copses that shadow its border; 
And thereaway glooming and hereaway glowing, 
Anud the green woodlands’ delicious disorder, 
As glanceth the sun through the golden-boughed gardens, 
And down to the amber-nrched halls of the west. 
And as the blue mountains are fading from night, 
The song of the waters is rising alone, 
With mightier voice through the silence of night, 
When all the sweet singers of sunshine are gone. 
Rushing away with its nniical song, 
Singing a lullaby all the night long, 
Murmuring low by the woodland deep, 
Bubhting aloud o'er the pebbly etvep, 
Tt flows nobly on. 
Tt tells not the Jord in his castle grand,— 
The wealth of the hountiful meadow is mine, 
Nor yet the tamer who tilleth the land, 
Tw filling the corn and frediug the kine, 


The old merry mull in the midst of the trees, 
At drives without multure, it craves not for teve; 
Nor sayn to the thousands who dwell on its briuk, 
Lo! Iam the fountun whose waters yo drink, 
‘The light of the yallry, the wealth of the lea, 
‘That shincth so fairly, whore gifts are ro free, 
That brings from the mountains the treasurer of snow, 
When little lono ptreama of the summer are low, 
And fresh from the forests" endearing embrace, 
And from the bare moorlands all gleaming with dew, 
The silvery wealth of the wilderness, 

A tribute of love for you, 


W. F. 


Jorarg Sattoun. 


Pagr If.—De Proruxnis. 


Sourmampron Watrrs lay, as usnal, placid as a lake; the aultry heat of 
the passing day still hung heavily on the atmosphere: though somewhat 
of a breeze got up towards the evening, it was hot wind, as though it 
were blown from a furnace or across a desert, Lights hud begun to twinkle 
in the windows of Hythe and Southampton. The moon was beginning to 
show part of her pale crescent to the south, a few angry clouds were 
gathering, and to this sign from the heavens the sca responded in heavy 
rolls and swellx, and the breaking of the surf on the distant shore began 
to have a hollow and threatening sound. 

Far out on the point beyond Netley and its fair abbey a tall, large- 
limbed man wns pacing hunicdly up and down. Te examined the sky, 
strained his eyes over the waves towards the horizon, and then began to 
walk again. This min was Horace Sultoun. True to his promise, he waa 
on tho look-out for the ship which bore homeward his lady love. Some 
accident to the machinery had delayed it two days bryond the date of being 
duc; and what with expectaut relatives and anxious friends, the clerk who 
ought first to receive intellisence wa» pretty nearly driven wild with their 
importunity. Llorace had repaired, like the rest, to hear the eternal 
reply, “ No news of the ship.” Ho was chafing with impatience and the 
iden of two days being lost to him, well aware that he was wanted in 
town, IIc thought he onght not to stay a day longer, and yet he could 
not bring himself to leave; he went down that night with an irresistible 
conviction that the ship would come, and yet, a4 he afterwards told me, 
with an impression not to be shaken off that it would bring him no good 
nows. - 

Heavy drops, precursors of a suminer storm, began to fall; which, 
however, in hia excited state, he hardly noticed. Again he swept tha 
horizon with his glaze. Did his eyes deccive him, or was that really the 
smoke of the East Indiaman? Ycs, he felt sure of it. Then he saw & 
signal; but the light danced about before his eyes like a treacherous 
Will-c’-tho-wiep, and he felt as if his scnacs were not to be depended on. 
Juat then a broad sheet of lightning flashed over the waters, displaying 
the ship in its full dimensions, Luge and black, 20 close to him he could 
have touched it with his band. ie saw a awarm of black faces on board, 
‘but not the one thet his heart sickened for. Ife anrwered the hail of 
the sailors, careloas that his voice waa drowned in the crash of heaven's 
artillery. ‘The next flash showed him thot his phantom ship had vanished 
utterly, and he was aloue. He bared his head and let the cool rain beat 
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on it, and then set off and ran into the town as if a demon were at his 
heels, As he neared it he heard the cannon boom, and felt quite sure 
that the grooting would be, as indeed it actually was, “Tho ship is 
signalled, sir.” 

“1 know that,” was his briof reply. 

“But it will not be in till moining, sir,” pursued the disappointed 
« boots." 

Horace did not gu to bed or even close an eye that night, and by the 
break of dawn he was one of the first on board. There was no bad 
newa for lim, so fur, at least. There was the usual number of helpless 
native servants, being fiightfully bullied in their own language by their 
respective owners, who woke out of their ordinary languor for this 
Jaudable purpose. Bags of npecie were in course of transport, sailorn 
passed to and fio, and commission ugenta were trying to discover those 
who sent for them. When Horace could make his way among the dis~ 
tracted fiieods, unhappy guardiuny, overjoyed mothers and children, and 
all the rest of the motley crew who were calling, fussing, crying, weeping, 
and kissing, he discovered the person whom he rought—~Mirss Otway. 

She welcomed him with a sprightly coldness, which rather staggered 
him ; and whercas his spirits had been high they now sauk to zero, and 
the man gencrally so cloyucnt had haidly a word to say: at least not 
anything but exclamations not the most fitting 10 welcome home his 
faneée. We all have, some time or other, seen the yearning expression 
of disappointed affection; we have most of us, at least once in our lives, 
had o dim insight into what that sort of fueling is, when 


© Wo know the change, and feel it, 
‘When thero i» nune to heal it, 
Nor numbed sense to steal it.” 


On these occasions memory somctimes for a brief space docs duty for 
hope; yet assuredly there are times other than when man “ goeth to his 
long home,” that “ {vars shall be in the way, aud desire shall fail.” 


Exactly a fortnight after this I was in Saltonn’s rooms, towards evening. 
His servant said he expected him in every instant, and 1 had fallen into a 
half doze in the depths of one of those comfortable, untidy arm-chaira with 
which a bachclor who knows what case is gencrally supplica his rooms, 
when the door opened, and Saltoun walked—or rathor staggered—in, and 
threw himself down on the sofa, On perceiving me he gave a half glance, 
aud then covered his face with his hands. 

“What's wrong, Horace?" 

“Everything, Paul. Cecile Otway has sent mo about my business; 
whatever that may be now, for I don't fecl aa if I had any on earth.” 

“Do you mean that you have quarrelled 7” 

“No, I don’t. Do you think I would have ever quarrelled with what 
T love better than my owa life? I mean,” he ssid, raising his voice, and 
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speaking with extieme bitterness, “that she has this day, of her own 
scoord, withont compulsion upon her, without reason offered, sent me to 
the devil Oh, Paul,” le continued more gently, “fo. more than tno 
jema I have been faithful to her—you Lnow how futhful, for hu ssho 
I have defied temptation, as few mcn think 1t necessmry even to pretend 
todo Her very coldness was to mo the idca of punty. ‘Llat wos a 
mustake, Paul. but no mattu, Til goon. 1 could not ict a woman be 
ashamed of me. I did not want to have to blush under ha eyes—so 
mnocent, and tiuthful, and good as I thought them to be. Why ddI 
ever agave to wait? Whiet mfernal infatuation! ‘But 2¢ was ler duty,’ 
she sud, and at sounded so wall, too And somcthmg els. she said, of tho 
joy of meeting when I had moved to her my paticnce and constancy, 
Good Wall, then, at her cvpress desire, I want down to Southampton, 
and watched how after hom for that hatcfal sup, until, but for the hope 
mm my le ut and the love I bore ha, I dhculd have gone mid with that 
duhuung, dicary sea for cvc. chimwmy out ats monotcnons song to mc 
‘Then one moinmg, you know, cld fellow, before sumix, one «68 white 
nails puffid out, and the great sip, that looks but he a toy of the ocean, 
oud Leas my hc uts teem, comes on, smuling aud bending m the wind, 
ava gu] docs mth dmc’ He stcyyxd hue 

“Well, Horace, wh rt did she svy to you? * 

“ She snd, ‘Oh, Horn, 1 thit you ’—do get out of my wiy' Icon 
hudly help linghing ncn, to think bho v o child might hive hnoched me 
down the ist ant aftca she mule that specch = 1 dunt 1¢cmeutea any thing 
moi then no, not cver how Tut the slup She sud aftawards that 
she wis very glud to scum, but fr the fist tme—no, not quite the 
first tamo—her smile struck me as buy not ch mged, but cold yery, vary 
cold. at was the Lohimng cn the snow, o sort ct refuges wine bluzc, and 
phe Laughed hu pucuka avery Ler h’—he tried to aut ite it 

Now, lovus are of difircat cjumens to cvary one ee | He admncd 
fea Iacgh, I always thought at 1 smgulaly huatls one But to hen 
lus decp, rough voice essuying to rejicduce at was scmething too absuid 
Tlanghid cutught He filled lus short, blick diy, ht at, and pufld avay 
yungdlally for a Rw munuks, then procaaded — 

“Wau, Paul, when I suv ha at ha own house, I finced, somchon, 
there was o difkacuce though I cmmnor say she 2cfuxd me one sow 
that she crver granted me, 5eb m some fishion hci favours did net taste the 
wame—the flasow had gor. and they wac always fom the vory firat 
dtalt scantily ont Whea I spuke of our specdy wmen—which surely I 
had a 1aght to do—she said thee was much to be donc fist, that eho had 
fircnds whom ube must first visit, plans which she must mange, buamess, 
do, mahort, on one pretence o1 another, sho scut me fiom her presence 
for ten day; which time she alloned ino to mnfer I anght employ in 
eweoping ando my work, and procuzmng a substitute for caste of emergency, 
‘with a vicw to the spady termuuation of om cogagement. 

+ "Surely, I ead to mysolf, at Inst sho will be nune—mine only. I began 
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to count the days and hours. Very well, then,”—here he moved uneasily 
abont the room, as if he flinched at detailing the rest, and laid down his 
pips, out of which ho had becn puffing volumes of smoke—I went the 
earliest day I had permission to do so. She played deliciously to me: her 
music is something to wile one’s senses away. I insisted on a private 
interview, which she accorded apparently quite willingly ; thon she said 
to me very singular things” (he spoke slowly, and hia complexion, never 
very clear, grew of 2 muddy whiteness). ‘She mpoke of her duty to her 
God, and to herself; ehe affirmed that our tempers did not suit; that I was 
too impetuous, that she was afraid of me, and did not respect me; thot uhe 
should, in fact, think it wrong, with these sentiments, to marry me; that she 
had long regretted our engagement, but had lacked courage to break it 
off. But that now she wished us to be friends—and friends only : to part! 
without bitterness, if that might be; but at any rate to part. It was beat 
80, she said. I was astounded, Paul. What wickedness was thia? ‘Tell 
me, Cecile,’ I said, ‘I insist on your replying; did you contemplate thin? 
‘Had you that design in your heart when you bade me farewell and renowed 
your troth to me, now a year ago?’ She replicd distinctly and calmly 
in the affirmative; so that her treachery was not a thought of yesterday's 
growth. I wondered that rhe could stand so quietly, and speak such 
words to me: I wondercd she did not fear Tehould kill her. But sho 
‘bore my long wirtful gaze without any sign of repentance or misgiving ; 
though her eye flickered a little. Part without bitterncas! Why add to 
the farce? It can never he without bitterness that men part from women 
who have dealt thus by them: for, Paul, it was not thut she had lost 1o me 
three yeara of my life; for life is nought—now leas than ever init of value 
to me; but she hos wasted my love, deceived me treachcronsly, stolen 
my faith, shattered my long-nursed dream and hope. ‘I Jove you no Ices,’ 
the anid, ‘but I wish, ond have Jong wished, to broak off all connection 
between us, beyond that sincere friendship which I nhall over fuel.’ She 
was proceeding with thin odious hypoaisy: ‘Now God forgive you, 
Oocile,’ I said: 1 don’t know why; perhaps because when one hae over 
deeply loved, that cry is the first which rives to the lips of those who aro 
stricken to the quick. For if God docs tako cognizance of such things, 
He can hardly forgive her on Ler own defence. Iow could she be for- 
Siven as she slood there, hearticss and ismpenitent, looking with » certain 
cruel complacency at her work? If she bad but shown one gleam of 

=f had she but affected to grieve over the agony shy auw and 
knew she was inflicting —i had never told you thia, Paul.” Here he burst 
into a mocession of quivering sobs, which shook him from head to foot. 
Ah me, that tearless sobbing in « man is a terrible aight! Ile wont on 
again, aftor a little : 

“ You cannot guess how the blood curdied round my heart and then 
coursed back into my veins, until my fingers tingled and my brain felt as 
if it were on fire.” 

T began to question; but he anticipated ine, 
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“ Angry, no; not she: as cool and pleasant as iced porter,” he added, 
with a diamal pleasantry. “ Well, hot iron sears, but it is oold atcel that 
cuts; and while she was smiling I felt as if she had revered an artery and 
1 waa bleeding to death inwardly. I forget what I said, I hardly knew what 
I did; but I knelt to her and implored her, not to take me back, but to 
tell me that it was not 2 premeditated deed; that sho had not continued 
up to tho very Inst to appear to smile and love, while waiting only for 
fair chance to strike me thus. J prayed hor for morcy to say that it wan 
but lately concvived, that she grieved over the blow; that she had not hept 
it for two years in her heart to enjoy my suffering, ox ahe enjoys it now,” 
he exclaimed, fiercely. “In short, I besonght her, for dear lifo, to feel, or 
to feign to feel. Ah, my defeated supplicationn! how you stare me in 
the fuce! As well expect water to {el when you divide it. Iwas address- 
ing prayers to the heart, and she has no such incumbrance; I was 
appenling to that which was profittess, 7es souvenirs dune fone qui a 
perdi sa mémoire.” 

‘There was a long pause, and he hegan to emoke again. 

“Bo do the hopes of our early yours hecome the regrets of our after 
lives, Paul; and no the game goes on, ‘Rouge et noir, gentlemen; make 
you ene 2” we begin rouge, and we luse,—we end noir, and we low 
etal.’ 

He made this sud attempt at appearing careless; but it was to me all 
the more unnatural and pawful. Medical men ought to keep their heads 
and hearts 04 cool ay they can, but I confess Left poor Sultoun with much 
‘uneasiness, and in a most nnprotessional state of wrath at the conduct of 
Miss Otway. Iwas hy that time on tolerably intimate terms with her 
family, and having an opportunity the following day of meeting the lady, 
I determined to have my say, and deliver my opinion to her in plain 
terms; if I could not first influence her to alter her decinion respecting 
Horace. Wad I heen as cld then 25 I am now, I should have been 
wiser, and remembered the French provorb, Hatre Varbre et Tdeorce ne 
mettes pas le doigt ; Lut I conceived that Saltoun might have misunderstood 
her character, and in my conceit I thought I could mend matters. Under 
cover, then, of a chorus at the opera, I found my occasion. 

“Forgive me, Miss Otway; but will you Ict me say how nincerely 
grieved Iam that you have broken with Horace? Can nothing be done in 
the matter in hi» behalf? 1t is now three years since he placed his future 
in your hands; and hia whole heart is bound up in you. You wero never 
eurcly designed to be the quicksand which should wreck #0 noble a vessel.” 

She was amazingly self-possessed, and turning her bluo eyes full on 
me, demanded pointblank,— 

“ Has Mr. Saltoun been complaining to you?” 

“He told mo how the matter rests,” I replied; “you best know 
whether « trae account thereof hath in it the nature of 

She raised her eyebrows, Se on ae se a 
unemeilable attitade of a victim. 
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“I was very wrong ever to have accepted him—very wrong, and for 
that I do blame mysclf most soverely ; but I have long felt that this could 
uot go on for ever.” 

“No one expecta that an engagement should last for ever, Miss 
Otway 5 in the natural order of things, it usually terminates in a 
marriage.” 

She proceeded without tuking any notice of this “I made up my 
mind to put an end entirely to existing relations, which have indeed 
burdened my conscience most terribly.” 

LT hardly knew how to mect this very singular lino of defonce, which 
seemed to assume that no wrong had boen committed, and I asked her in 
what he had failed, that solemn promiscs made to him wore to be broken 
at will, I descanted on his Inborious life, his blameless moral character, 
and his deep and absorbing affection for hor: I alluded to the pride he 
hhad in her, and hinted how deep would be the responsibility of those who 
on frivolous grounds dealt so terrible a blow to 1 man #0 affectionate ond 
sensitive in disposition. Vainly; I might aa well have tulked to the 
winds, 

“Did you ever love him, Mix Otway ?” 

She might justifiably have refused to answer this question; but ahe 
replied, with a provoking calm and an apparent anduces— 

“No, I never did; though I hoped I should do: and now, doctor, may 
Tin my turn inquire if he comminsioned you to put that question?" 

“No, be did not: he uttered no complaint, still lena desired any 
mediation. For this transgression I aim alge responsible.” 

She paused a little, and played with her bouquet. “I asmre you I 
have @ sincere regard for him.” 

I made on impatient gesture of dient. She went on, unhceding : 
“T¢ ia quite natural he should think hardly of me. I an propared for 
that; but my conscience acquits me: with a temper so impetuous, rash, 
snd masterful, we never could have Len happy together. It was foolish 
cowardice of me to hesitate to tell him no before and so spare all these 
painfal scenes.” 

“Scenes which never would have occurred had you not thought fit 
to play your part in the farce a little too long. I don't envy you the 
ease of conscience you profuss to have, Mins Otway; you should havo 
consulted these scruples before you entered into a contract by which you 
scoured your right to his love and devotion, his time and talents: you 
have used them, without sparing thom, for three years. Well, you have 
thrown away struc and loyal heart, and a distinguished position ; for there 
is that in him which must raise him to the head of his profosaion.” 

Her cye flickered again, and her attention was at onos secured. - A 
silence followed, which she appeared determincd not to break. Perhaps 
silence is the most aggravating form of opposition which women adopt, 
expecially when it is accompanied by a smilo; and she smiled when ahe 
saw that I noticed her slight enpressement as I spoke of the worklly 
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position of Saltoun. I puraucd with some heat: “You have acted vdty 
wickedly, if, as you eay, you never loved him.” 

“Tt would be doing worse to marry him, now that I am more and more 
convinced I don’t,” (with a smile of the most perfect heurtleseness,) “and 
you may be sure I will not continue in wrong-doing, and unnecemarily 
burden my conscience.” She paused a little for a parting blow; “And 
you may (cll him, frum me, thot he has not improved mutters by allowing 
you to try to assist him.” 

T esaayed to convince her that I was wholly unauthorized—that f had 
excecded my own intentions, I might os well have remonstrated with a 
marble statue. The young lady left me, angry with her, indignant for 
Tlorace, and most heartily repenting my own meddling. The sage haa 
well said, “Give me any plague but the plugue of the heart, and any 
wickedness but the wickedness of a tcoman.” 

It ia perhaps according to huinan nature that Horace should have 
received my account very ill: he flew into « passion with me; blamed 
his clumainces, my offciousnces, his own petulance, und what he was 
pleased to call my want of temper and judgment, everything, in short, 
but her heartlens hypooriay. Indeed I felt pretty sharply that I had done 
no good, and I made an inward vow never again, on uny inducement, to 
meddlo in love mutters, It did not add to the coiafort of my reflections 
to hear Horace announce that he intended to meet her at a ball that 
night, and declare that nothing on earth should dissuade him. Knowing 
how violent his feelings were, and the sci ene bloodlessness of Miss Otway’s, 
T imagined there would be a seeue, in which Horace would only come off 
accoud hest : however, he swore a mighty oath that go he would, and he 
kept his word—tost unfortunately. 

Late in the evening of the second day after the ball, a young man, 
who had for sume years acted ax his assistant, came to ine in great 
diatrers, All those who were in daily intercourse with Horace became 
warmly attached to him; and the manner of this poor fellow plainly 
testified to the affection with which his master had inspired him. 

Mr, Saltoun had, contrary to his usual custom, desired him to sit op 
until his return from the ball. Horace came back between one and two 
in the morning, unlocked his desk, took out 9 considerable quantity of 
gold, and then went out, without changing his dress or enying where he 
was going. He was a good deal agitated, as it would appear; and from 
that time nothing had becn heard of him. This intelligence disturbed 
me very much: if was so unlike his usual habits; and from the fact of 
his not having changed his dress-coat and merely taking money, I feared 
that his interview with Miss Otway had urged him to some reckleasnes, 
I caused inquirics to be sct on foot; but without succcas: altogether, 
there was so much mystery about the whole affair, that I placed it in 
the hands of the detective police. 

Three days more parsed in susponse, and nothing was ancertained, 
further than that he had been scen, within two hours of bia leaving his 
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oftn residence, with some characters of a worse than suspicious order, and 
that he than appeared to be much intoxicated. The night following, a¢ 
I was entering the small house which I oceupied when called to town, 
I was touched on the shoulder by a shabbily-dressed man. “Yon are on 
the look ont, I take it, sir, for Dr. Saltoun " (the poor always call mungeons 
doctor, and address physicians merely as Mr. So-and-ao). I replied 
eagerly in the affirmative. He eaid he knew where he was, and that he 
was safe and cared fur; that it would be difficult, but not impossible, to- 
get at him; but that he would, if I liked, manago it; and then I might, if 
Thad pluck, get him away. 

I knew my informant wall; tho name by which he was generally 
known was “ Round-the-corner-Bob;" he gained his living by “ooking 
after lost articles," to use his own words, and had been more than once 
“in trouble," as the phrase gocs: his low brow, short-cropped head, and 
that indefinably suspicious look which constant apprehension of justice 
gives, stamped him in legible type as one of “the dangerous classes.” 
But I bad had opportunities of showing him kindness, and felt cortain that 
he would do his beat to assist me. 

I made farther inquiries, and ascertaincd sufficient to decide me at 
once to accompany him that night. It would be uninteresting to detail 
our conversation to the reader, fur it was 0 completely interlarded with 
thieves’ slang as to be utterly unintellgible to the uninitiated. If my 
starting on this oxpedition with a well-known ba 1 character bo considered 
foolhardy, I would remaik that, with the exception, perhaps, of city min- 
sionarics, there is no clava of men who 50 rendily gain free accces into 
disreputable houses and dons of infamy in London as medical students. 
‘Whether it be that we aro a recognized necensity of humanity, or that we 
are aocustomed to give without charge the benefit of our profesional 
skill, or that we are distinguishud, especially when joung and on the up- 
hill side of life, by o breadth, bordc.ing on latitudinarianixm, in our 
views of the failings of liwnanity, I can hardly say: certain it is, that 
hardly any door is closed to the medical student, and the words, “It's 
only the doctor,” give us tho enirée into places where policemen ara 
tarely seen, and even then, never alone. I must own, that the wilder the 
stadent the greater his chance of a welcome; while the freedom of 
admission deoreases in inverse proportion with the rcapectability of the 

Within the hour I was following Bob; and we traversed above a 
mile on foot, through regions of misery, poverty, and crime. At that 
time “Seven Dials” was in tho full sewing of lawlessnem and disorder. 
As we passed through, each of the numerous ianes were literally choked 
with people, moving to and fro with the sort of restless, aimless motion of 
maggots in a cheese. Women without caps, with disordercd hair and 
ragged gowna, shonted in that peculiar, husky, oracked voice whieh 
certifies to = hard life and dissolute habits; ges flared, and children 
swarmed; “city arabs,” ragged, sumted, unwashed, unwholesome, Int 
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of a preodaions vice. There was a strect chanter, singing somo dogprel 
rhyntte of the gallows literstare clam, to which he obtained an endience 
tolerably attentive. At one gin-palace there was some uproar going on 
within, and the glare threw out in shadow against the decorated windows 
figures engaged in active combat; the women had crowded round, and 
were actually kneeling on each other’s shoulders, or holding their children 
up in their arms, to have a better view of the fray; the unfortunate little 
creatures screaming with delight, and reporting progress in language of 
astonishing vileness, interspersed with a variety of oaths. We paased on, 
and soon gained some more retired streets, which are, towards midnight, 
though in the heart of all this seething movement, generally very still. 
The houses seemed without life; the inhabitants dead or asleop. Two or 
three roystoring fellows broke into a song, but we turned the corner and 
it died away; 2 couple of cabs and wretched-looking horses were standing, 
vainly hoping for a fare; they looked fit for the knackers, and the men 
wore asleep on their boxes, having the look of fixturea in that descrted 
thoroughfare. We emerged presently from this to a district nearer to the 
fashionable part of London, but not 4 whit more respectable.* 

In a forlorn quarter, branching from one of the many deserted and 
dirreputable narrow streets, was a little court, swarming with people. 
The entrance was almost blocked up by men of a low-lived, sinister 
aspect, unshorn, unwashed; the small black clay pipe ever Letwecn their 
lips. Not without difficulty, we made our way throngh them, and then 
plunged into an interior darkness. Wo hod no light, as, of course, wa 
avoided everything which could stiract observation, so I nenrly fell over 
what I imagined to be a bundle of rags, but which was, in reality, o 
human being stretched in a doorway: an oath, and some filthy language, 
was the return for my awkwardness. We entered a large, low room, 
which I know at once to be one of thoso places that, under the pretence 
of lodging-houses, are, in reality, haunts of thievea, and are chiefly 
frequented by receivers of atolen goods, and abandoned women,{ under 
tho nominal snperintendence of an old laraclite of the worst description. 

At a table were seated, in cloxe confubulation, two sinister-visaged 
men—their closely-cropped heads betrayed their recent place of residence; 
a couple of barcheaded, conrse-featured women, their cara adorned with 
enormous earrings, were plying them with liquor, and the men were 
already more than three parte intoxicated. A well-to-do seafaring man, 
very probnbly the mastcr of a merchant-vessel, was standing in parley 
with a brazen-faccd Jewcss, who was endeavonring to invcigle him into 





® Marylbone, which bad, about the time I write of, 145,000 inhabitaate to every 
1,500 staunte acres, and was denscly populated by the lower ordms, though nothing in 
comparison to what it is at present, 

¢ In auch houses, often the real owner of the property has no control over those 
who inhebit them. .A house is let to one man, who sublets it) and these tenants bften 
Fopeat the operation, so as to produce an infefinite number of vagrants im povecesion, 
‘whe defy any ordinary means of carning thom cut. 
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wome wickedness, to judge by her abominable leer, A surly-spoken 
female rose on our entrance, and secmed about to bar our further pro- 
grees; but » few words, unintelligible to me—~cant pase-words, no doubt-— 
satisiied her. Another dark, ruffianly-looking fellow sprang up, and put 
some questions in the same slang; it was replied to in a similar strain, and 
he also seemed content. 

‘We passed through an inner passago and commenced climbing a 
naxrow staircase. The air below reeked with the smell of spirits and 
tobacco; but as we ascended, the atmosphere had a peculiar miasma about 
it which my practised organs recognized instantly. “ Yes, it’s yery bad,” 
returned the man, in answer to an observation from me. “ You ace we've 
been down in the fever, near all of us, and that mokes it not anywayn 
weet. Ob, yer, there’s 2 many dead; and sometimes we hardly know 
what to do with their bodies till they are put under.” 

« How did you get the fever?” 

“ Well, I do belicve it were some furniture which old Zacchy bought 
cheap; they said it came from a fever house: it were cheap, tho’.” 

‘We crossed a rvom devoid of any furniture except a bed, and beneath 
the counterpane my eye could traco the sharpened ontline of a human 
figare: the death-odour proclaimed the rest. Up another round of stcop 
and ro{ten steps, and a poor girl, one of thoso known ss the unfortunate 
class, came forward. She was no stranger to me, having been for some 
months an out-pationt in Luspital. She made no difficulty, asked 
no question, but, placing her hand on my shoulder, urged me forward, and 
Pointed silently to 2 mattross on the floor in o corner of the room, with 
a couple of blankets tossed on to it; there, unclothed, acnscleas, and 
hopelessly intoxicated, lay, or rather crouched, Horace Sultoun, But oh! 
how changed and fillen from his high estate. “ Yea, many there be that 
have run out of their sells for Somes many also have perished, have erred, 
and sinned for women.” . . 

I quickly learnt all that was needful to know. Yor five days he had 
been in this wretched condition; and when robbed, etrippod, plundered, 
and utterly helpless, he fell into this poor girl's hands, who, finding him 
abandoned, ms being good for nothing moic, tock charge of him and sent 
to warn his friends. 

“Yeoa, sir, it’ "a terrible thing: but I knew him well when I was 
at ——~ Hospital; ho was always very kind tome, It was of no mannor 
of use trying to get hold of him while he had any money left; they kept 
him too close for that. But here is his watch, sir”—she drew it from some 
folds of her poor, shabby dress— a friend of mine took it from him carly 
on, and gaye it to me, because she know he had been good to some of us 
poor girls, He was tearing drunk now mout of six days; but he's quito 
stupid now: he hasn't eaten anything that 1 know of” 

Bhe gave a sharp, bard cough. 

“T'm afraid you are badly, Ellen.” 

She pointed to the unglasod hole in the roof that did duty for 
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window. “ How should I not be, sir? I can see the stam through the 
roof as I lie in bed of s night, and most nights in winter I’m soaked 
throngh. I often think I'd be glad if I was took before the snow were 
come. You'll please to keep it quiet about the watch, sir,” indicating 
with her finger the man outside, 

Poor Ellen] her troubles on thie carth were over before the old year 
faded into the new. ‘With her amistance I contrived, not without diffi- 
culty, to got Torace conveyod away into his own residence with as much 
privacy as possible, where I catablished him under suitable care. Of 
course he had to be recovered very gradually, and it was some time before 
he could be pronounced sober. Alaa! there were days of darkness, and 
huniliation, and desolating thoughtse—sced, the frnit of which war 
bitterness and remorse. For six days this highly-gifted man had herded 
with the scum of society—degraded fir below the level of the beasts that 
perish—withoat, as far as I could ascertain, one sensible interval. 

It ia well for us all, perhaps, that women see us rather as we appear 
to be than as we are, or have been. Which of us has attained to 
manhood whose conscience is free from reproach? And when the day 
comes—for which we all hope in our heart—-and we wring the hand 
of the father who wishes us God-speed, and of the poor mother who trica 
to smile that he may not weep, and amid the plaudits of friends we take 
our place by the side of the woman we have just sworn to love, honour, 
and cherish till death ; which of us, I say, even the best among ua, could 
not xepent in sackcloth and ashes ¢f recues of wretchod licence where we 
have derccrated our better selves? Do none of us feel inclined to Jay 
our hand on our lips, and wish that these saddened memories of shameful 
things could be for ever sunk in the Lethcan waters, and that we could, 
in ever po faint u degree, match ourselves with the innocence and purity 
of the wife whose future happiness lics in our hands? 

Tlow Horace escaped a fit of delirium tremens I cannot tell, This 
was his first outbreak, and a most awful onc it was. Surely, the curre 
of his family had broken loose. J, perhaps, was tho only human being 
who knew of his long-kept resolution, of his sccret temptations, his 
victorious straggles. I remembered the particulars of his family history, 
the unfortunute episode of his sister's life, and, in spite of myself, I 
trembled for the future. It testifled to the wonderful strength of his con~ 
stitution that he recovered as he did. I kept him for some time under 
the influence of sedatives, and ho did little buat sleep for some days. 
At first, it was more than half s lethargic stupor, and much disturbed 
by dreams, but it gradually acquired a better tone. I used to marvel 
sometimes as 1 watched him in a sleep so profound that hardly anything 
disturbed him. Then followed some weeks of very variable spirits, and he 
complained much of distraction and inability to fix his thoughts. 

His recovery st length seemed complete, and he applied himself with 
his aconstomed ardour to his old pursuits. His escapade bad not cozed 
out, and not Jong after, a public appointment being vacant as lecturer af 
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———- Hovpital, {¢ was mgnified to him on the part of the authorition, 
who was not unnaturally anxious to places on their staff a man of such 
recognised abihty, that if he should stand he would havo eray chance 
of wacom. ‘To the surprise of every one, he dechned; allegmg bis 
Tove of independence and his attachment to lus present employment, 
‘When in private I made allusion to it, he exclaimed, with much bitter~ 
nee, “ What 1ght hae such a devil-tempted man as you know me to be, 
to place humalf wilfully on a pudestal, only to be inevitably lmled thence 
at some future day with the gicater 3gnommy! No, no; the young 
wagabonds who form my audicnoe are the most fit for me. af I have 
black shecp, 60 much the better, they cannot find fault wth a shephad 
of the same hue” Agamst thi. I had nothng to wget im zeahty, though 
I made some shght pretence of doing so mm appraiance, the insincerity 
of which he instantly detected and pshawed down. 


An interval of fifteen months clapscd, during which, owing to engage- 
ments, I saw but little of hum, though, as moy be supposcd, I was not 
without anaious thoughts Towards the close of that penod, a young 
mugeon told me of a dusagieeablo ocomzence On my ashing afr 
Saltoun, he shook lus head 

“T don't hnow, but I think thre » somithmg wrong there, The 
attendance at lu» classes iw» cnormouy, and he does manage 1o pass the 
most prodigious dolts that ever woe boin. Any man that he pronounces 
fit, may be safely baked to pass its almost unposuble for the colkge 
to pluck lum, and he vexes the hemts of tho authotica trubly by lus 
‘unvarying sucecss, of which he, perhaps, make too much boast He 
confisscdly the most origmal and able grind that ever appeared, and 
a putict godund to all the idle acayegiaces, as thry know full well 
moreover, he inspir.s most of them, and, indced, all who hnow lum, with 
as really personal affection. But thw » not what I had to tll you 
Last week I culled bam 1n to « paticnt, to consult on the advisability of an 
operation. He pronounced it necessary, and it was agnecd that at a 
certam hour neat day he should perf i, with my eeustince. I naw 
detained a few minutcs by my cab brcaking down, and was a hitle afr 
fame. To my surpnse, I found that he had commenccd without me. 
I entared the house, there was no one to bar my )10,1¢a8, so J went 
straight mto the patent's room, and he had thin naly completed the 

" Here he gave me the details, which, however, could not 
interest general readers. 1¢ will suffice to add, that though not a compl 
cated operation, 16 waa ona in which the slightest mistake would be 
dangerous, if not fatal. “1 glided in nomlusly, and stood behind the 
patient, and then I was immediately struck by the deathly pall: of 
fultoun’s fee. He locked up for au mstant, but cut away with a stcady 
and dexterons hand. But that mngle glanos told me his state—that 
manng, vacant eye, snd stohd, expremionless face. He was at that moment 
nompletely mntoxicated. My blood zan cold, and my fice grew as white 
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as bia when the awfal consequences flashed on my mind of the smallest 
tromer or failure of nerve. I dare say the whole thing did not occupy 
three-quarters of a minute; but it seemed an hour to me. Ho completed 
4¢ with perfect skill, and sat down withont a word, staring stolidly at the 
Anife, and the blood on his hands. I stepped forward, and in silence 

the bandages, as though I had only been waiting in order to do so; and 
aa soon as decency permitted, I passed my arm through his, and we leit 
the house together. I quickly found nfy suspicions were correct: he waa 
stolidly drunk, and when he had gained his own rooms he burst into a 
torrent of abuse on mo for what he was pleased to call my cursed officious 
meddling. Then he shed some maudlin tears. But bah | it’s horrid to 
see this, or to have to speak of it in such a fine gifted fellow os he is. 
I gave strict charge to his servant, and 1o Mr. ——, his assistant, and I 
Lope it will be a warning to him; for had any one beside myself ferceived 
his state, or had his knife slipped, nothing could have saved the life 
of that unlucky nan he was operating on, or of his own character: for 
he wns too stnpeficd to have corrected ony mistuke. How he did it at all 
ia a marvel: ouly the mechanical dexterity of long practice got him 
through.” I received this news very gloomily. “Nay,” he said, “it is 
a bad habit, but not a deadly one. There arc many more old drunkards, 
you know, than old physicians.” And with this acrap of Rabelaisian 
philosophy, he left me. 

After this no one will be surpriscd to learn that I was quickly eum- 
moned to attend Saltoun in a severe attack of delirium tremens. There 
lay the atrong man, raving of devils and makes, and, ss he expressed it, 
crecping things innumerable, both small and great; his face flushed, his 
eyea bloodshot and glistening, hia tongue bitten through, and his black 
lips streaked with foam. He was struggling with all his strength against 
imaginery demons, and shouting at the top of his voice that he was 
devil-possessed, and that his time was come to go to outer darkness. 
“O devils of the air, how they glare on mc! Messengers of Satan, sent 
to buffet me, I'l have it out with you yet. Of, off! I say, crawl, 
crawl, creep, creep.” Then would ensuo a fearful paroxysm, and he would 
muke snatches at the bedclothes, or cower beneath them, or peer ovar 
the edge of the bed, with an expression of horror and fright difficult te 
forget—murderous in its terror. The delirium was not, perhaps, of a 
more than usually viclent kind, but it appeared eo from the great bulk, 
and the enormous personal strength of the patient, It required the 
utmost efforts of four able men to keep him down in bed. Now, unless 
physical force be upplied #0 as not only to be perivotly adequate but ulao 
6 appear overwhelming, I have always found it productive of more harm 
than good; so afler repeated trials, I adopted the plan of keeping him in 
& recumbent position by meana of a strong webbing across his chest, 
which was fastened down to the two sides of the bed. He made several 
attempts, when he broke loose by accident, to throw himself out of the 
window. He told me afterwards that he perfectly remembered this, and 
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that he did it, not from the desire of suicide which he afterwards experi- 
enced, but that he felt the conviction of being able to float painlessly on 
the sir. 

‘His ecreams and yells were swful, and when they coased he gabbled 
jmoensantly—it reemed a veritable diarrhea of words, sometimes in sense~ 
Jean soliloquy, sometimes in cjaculntions addronsed to the imaginary beings 
who crowded his chamber; imploring their pity, or deprecating their 
insolts. Throughout, consciowmess wns, as it were, broken up into 
fragments, exhibiting on utter absence of that alternate continuity 
which I have had occasion to remark as present in genuine insanity. 
In brain fever the same incuherency is gencrally noticeable. When he 
‘became a little noe quict, he wns a prey to n sort of universal dread, 
in which every form—cvery round—all the relations of existence seened 
to inspire him with a nameless fear. Forthis he did not attempt to assign 
any reasonable cause; and it was piliable to sec how he would start and 
tremble even at the shutting of a door or the entrance of his servant 
into the room. 

The delirium ran ita course, leaving him in a state of settled dejco- 
tion: for daya he would, if allowed, sit dumb and motionless, apparently 
without desire or will ; his arms folded, is head sunk on his chest, and 
his eyes fixed on tho ground with au cxpression of the deepest gloom 
the utmost that could be extracted from him in reply to any question 
wos, “yeu,” or “uo.” Tere wan the depression of the mind without 
fover so well delincated by an ancient writer,* who expresily distin- 
guishes it from delirium or insanity, and dirccty attention to its periudic 
nature. At length he began to hunent his fte in words: this was au 
improvement. “ Eyerything reproaches me,” he would exclaim. “I 
have failed miserably, shamefully ; and, what is worse, I have no power 
to reform. Would to God that such a devil-possersed man aa} am were 
no longer hore to trouble the earth! The same thing, alwaye the sume 
—how am I to escapo? Oh, wretched man that Iam! for whut I would, 
that do I not; but what I hate, that I do!” 

The rociety of others, fine scencry, a bright sky, only ewemed to 
aggravate his melancholy, 

“Light!” he eaid, “ I wish to God I wero in durkness that should ba 
eternal: the sunshine bursta on me charged with the momories of other 
dayn—of joys that I shall never know ogsin!” + 

“T admit, Horace, thet you regard life thus at present; bot you 
know as well as I do that it is beeruso you have by your excess lamont- 











© Axotama of Cappadocia, in his book on the causes and rymptoma of chronic dircaver, 
+ I may remark thet if Miss Otway jiltod Hornco it was not becanse ahe loved 
anyone else, but from innate heartleasness, Sho pursned the same system until tho 
oom of youth had faded, and at last married « notorious profiigate. Baltoan hardly 
ever alluded to her after hisrecovery. When loveisextingwished by an Glues it may 
See re ree © Renmin Oe physical metas then a tras ofttcsio, 
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ably deranged your health. You hsva congestion of the livar at this 
moment.” 

He quoted the heathen maxim, “Mori licet cut vivere non placet.” 

“Tf God had not intended you for some purpose he would not have 
waved your life. You have life, therefore you have work.” 

To all this he would only gloomily shake his head. He brought 
forward the famous argument of antiquity: “4 malis igitur mors abducit, 
non @ bonis.” 

“Look at yourself from out of yourself,” I urged, “ if that be possible : 
resiet this foul fiend; prescribe for yourself as you would for another 
man.” 

I insisted on reading to him the dencription given of the insanity of 
melancholy by various writers of the middle ages; also the treatises of 
St. Chrysostom and Castianua, who term it Athumia, or Acedia, and 
describe admirably that nervous despondent state which so froquently 
terminated in suicide among the monks.® By this he was entrapped into 
taking a professions! view of the disease; but he relapsed when he 
perceived hia inconsistency, and quoted, finally, Cicero— 

“ Canse why I should commit suicide, there was none; why I should 
wish it, much!” 

“That,” T said, “was the Rcman’a reason for living, and not dying, 
and gocs against you.” 

This he denicd strenuously at first, but more faintly afterwards, 
Towever, I was too well pleased that 1 could move him to the exertion 
of argument to care much which of us got the bent of it; tho point was 
not to Jet the matter drop, and the discussion continued for several days 
on both sides with great earnestness. Ion my part promised that if he 
convinced ine, I would not only not interfere to prevent his auicide, but 
would advise him os to the eusiest means of carrying ont his purpose. 
Aftor some little time it was cvident to me that though he atill argued, 
he did it as it were out of himself, and against his own inclinations, I 
felt hia pulee. 

** Confess,” I said, ‘‘that you are cured: no man whose pulsations atu 
an firm and regulur os yours ucrivusly contemplates self-destraction— 
the mont cowardly crime, and alwo the greatest mistake, a man can 
coinmit.” 

Ho gave @ genuine hearty laugh, the first I had heard since his 
i¥ness, and owned that I spoke truth. From that day his spirits rose; 
he began to take open air exercise, to notice children and dogs, and, 
in fact, to approach in some degree to his old condition. 

“Torace,” I said, the night before he left me, “I wish much that 
you would, if you can, give me an account, as far as it is pomible, #. 
Your sensations previous to thesc two attacks.” 

‘He acquiesced at once, 








* Castianns, lib, ix. 
VoL, tt—H0. 15, 16. 
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“J herdly keow how tp commenee, Pet. Do you mosh when it was 
that I first falt a desire for spirits?” 

“T mean when and how you fitet became sensible af it.” 

“ Well, I am not sure, but I think ever since I was about fourteen. 
I liked the amell sometimes more than at othera: there are days when I 
have smelt et a bottle of spirits of wine or whisky with the strangest 
pleasare; but occasionally it has, on the contrary, csused me to shudder.” 

“Did you never taste?” 

“No; not since my father’s death. I was about seventeen then, and 
I made a solemn resolation not to do so: neither did the effort to keep 
it coat me as much os might be thought, for I had an inward conviction 
that the first failure would be a costly one. As months went on I became 
aware that these sensations of craving were much stronger at certain 
times ; that they were preceded hy dejection of spirits, extreme unrest and 
irritability, and an odd feeling of sinking and faintnow.” 

“ Well, but when was the first occasion 2?” 

“ Let me alone, will you, Paul; 1'm coming to that. The time when 
the fiend first grasped me wo as to be felt, was immediately alter my 
sister's attack: for five days I kept my own room; a prey to the 
most unaccountable and unreasonalle mental anguish. At the expiration 
of that tine it passed away, and I resumed my usual cmployment. Once 
again it made ita presence known, and this time more sevcrely. I used to 
awake at night and lie for hours full of terror and misery; the cold 
sweat breaking out on me at every pore: it waa prolonged alwo, and it 
wos the secret reason of my hasty visit to you; indecd it wo far worked 
on me that if, on the occasion of your comiug up to hurry me down to 
dinner, you had entered the room five minuteu later, you would have 
found only any lifeless body.” 

“Now, Horace! People usually have # motive, rational or irrational, 
which they assign to themsclves when they purpose suicide; what would 
yours have bocn ?'” 

“Y can hardly say: not actually unhappiness, fur, though ab the 
moment I was gloomy at the separation that had juat taken place, I waanot 
hopeless; not tedium vita, for 1 loved life, and enjoyed it after my fashion } 
but the conviction came to me that sconer or later this coursed propensity 
would get the better of me—and if xt does, Paul, surely it were better for 
aie to die than to live. Again it passed off, and for eighteen months I 
was fros. Of tho miscrable night when I actually fell, I can give little or 
no account. I remember fecling stunned, choking, and miserable: 
wherever I turned one peculiar laugh haunted me; then I grew sick and 
faint, almost sensclens; then I went home fur money. 1 reculleot gulping 
down ghus after glass of raw epirita without one minute's interval» 1 did 
it quickly and greedily; beyond that all is biauk. Since then I here not 
‘been my own master, Tho domon is occasionally still, but it is in 
poeseasion. Ihave n distinct remembrance of the premonitory stages of 
the last attack: how the first instant that the mand craving for intoxication 
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eine I groune@ alow. I knew it, and burst into » cold sweat in 
anticipation of the horrors to come. I sought to hide myself from view: 
I loathed and hated myself, and everything else. I passetl the night 
in dreams; Wlerhately enjoying thu evstany of intoxication, and beholding 
muysell' as it wero out of myself; wallowing in svery sort of degradation.” 

“Why not have conie to me?” 

“X meant it, Paul. I had packed my carpet bag; but I threw 
myself on the ground in 1 paroxysm of wretchedness, to which I never 
experienced any parallel. I fainted away twice; and when I recovered 
any senses, I felt that nothing but epirits could satiefy me. I could not 
cat or dleep for thinking of it. At last I tuck a bottle of spirits of wine 
4m my hand and amelt at it. It made me shiver all over with a strange 
Joy: it seemod to promise relicf—huppiness. In another instant I 
swallowed half of it ravcnonsly; then more and more suceeded as 
quickly as possible. I never felt it burn my mouth; I only thought how 
happy I should soon be.” 

“Do you remethber performing the operatiun ou had 

“Not iu the slightest degree. My first awakening to conscionmness: 
was to find myself fastened down in my bed, fotcibly held, a prey to 
horrors unutterable. Iideous things glared at me from the walls; the 
most dingusting reptiles crawled over me in swarms; there seemed to 
any imagination millions of them—on the floor, on the ceiling, under 
the doot : in vain I attempted to throw them off me.” 

“Do you reoollect strnggling to leave your led?” 

“No; and, Paul, I'm quite cotain that I did uct, for I conceived 
that the fiends were under the bed, and flouting in the air, and that bed 
waa the safest place fur ine. They frequently tunched me, and 1 wos 
surprised to find they did not burn; but, on the contrary, they felt cold 
and moist. I thought they repentedly stretched out long glistening arms 
to drag me out. Then the tomb in Westminster Abbey recurred to me— 
you have seen it—~where Death is starting from out of the tomb to atrike 
hie prey.” 

T argued tho matter with hin for n ininute or two, stnting that he 
had utifornily attempted to leave his bed and the wom; but he main- 
tained with singular pertinacity, that the reverse had been the ease. 

“ There is one thing I observe, Hornce—you always speak of being 
dovil-porsessed. Now, metaphorically epenking, of course tlie proponsity 
to drink is a demon; but you don’t attach more meaning thnn that to the 
phrare? ” 

“Yes, 1 do," ho returned, qnite stubbornly. “I firmly believe that 2 
demon, bequenthed to me hy direct descent, posserses me ——-" 

* Collatertil desvent, 1 uhowld say; for you told me your thither was feb 
80 plagued.” 

He proovéded without noticing my interruption: * that this is ontailed 
ob tie, dnd that it is an aétive and malignant spirit. I knew this patfectly 
‘well When I wan ted down in bed; and I remember acocanting for it an 
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the supposition that it was one of the arial devils named: by certain 
ancient writers, which are slender and spiral-shaped, and thus enter into 
men's bodies.” 

“ Spiral-shaped devils!” 1 said, laughing, in spite of myself, at this 

ing absurdity. “You don’t mean you believe that, Horace ?” 

“No; I believe tho fast, but not the solution. Indeed,” he added, 
quite soriously, “ it's no matter how one of them obtains pomession, pro- 
vided it effects a lodgment.” 

His settled conviction of these impressions being facte—namely, his 
dreadfal efforts to remain in bed, and his reception of the epiral devil 
‘was quite too strong to be vanquished. What had entered the herd of 
swine might sorely possess him, he affirmed; so at last I yielded the 
point: but under protest. This filled my mind with ead spprehenasions for 
the fature: was this a taint of inmnity, or the cffucts of hypochondria? 
That when his health was quite restored, he should obstinately continue 
to maintain these delusions or hallucinations, was extraordinary. Wos it 
the harbinger of cercbral discase—the first sentinel cry of the brain, to 
warn that the judgment was becoming impaired? 

From many particulars conveyed in his curious description of his 
eafferings, I could no longer doubt that my unfortunate friend was a 
dipsomaniac: ot least, that he was periodically attacked by that particular 
form of insanity popularly so called. In all he said the account was 
strictly conaintent with the laws (#0 far as we know them) which regulate 
mental disease. The feelings first change; then—and not till then—tho 
intellect suffers. The premonitory stage may be short, or long-—yeara, 
months, or days; but beforo any real delusion is entertained, the feelings 
towards those mround undergo a sensible alteration. This is what is 
termed the incubation of insanity, against which the patient is too often 
left to straggte unaided. 

Simple intoxication is impeded spontansity of the organs of sense and 
motion, but yet with increased vitality ; in which latter reapoct it differs 
from aleep: into this, however, it ultimately passes, in obedience to the 
laws of oscillation, whereby tension is succeeded by relaxation. Delirium 
tremens—so called from the nervous tremor which characterize it—is 
simply exhausted vitality of the nervous system. It is acoompanied by 
sensations of terrot, crawling, &c. After repented attacks, tho brain 
generally softens, the mind gives way, and the patient becomes demented, 

Polydipsia ebriosa, or drinking to drunkenness, is not insanity, though 
it often causes it, A man may get drunk af « dinner party, or on a 
holiday, or some favourable occasion; others, especially among the lower 
orders, will have what they call “3s spree,” but return to their work in 
a dey or two: some get drunk habitually every Saturday night, and 
continue so till the Monday; others get drunk systematically every 
night of their lives, but by following their usual syocations sll day in the 
open air, they escape serious consequences for a wonderfully long time; 
but the insanity which is known as Dipsomenia differs from all thaw 
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The patient hes no pleasure in mirth, company, Ansereontic songs, de. 
Ho rarely drinks in society, and is aftan abstinent betweon the fits, and 
even shudders at wine or alcohol after a severe attack. It is preceded 
by great mental misery, causeleas dread, sensations of sinking. It is not 
with boon companions that he drinks, nor for the pleasure of drinking, 
but it ia in order to become intoxicated; and it is in haste, in solitude 
and gloom, that he guips down glaes after glass of anything that will 
gratify this morbid craving. 

. Bearing these distinctions in mind, the apparent inconsistency, the 
mixture of strength and feebleness, in Saltoun’s conduct will be under- 
stood, and the better traced to its true source. He recovered, to all 
appearance, completely, and for upwards of threa years enjoyed perfect 
health. His conduct was remarkable for its regularity; his upward course 
sin his professional career was rapid; his fame increascd, and of course his 
income in the same proportion. He obtained the reputation of being the 
most successful private tutor (“cosch” or “ grinder” is the term) that 
ever deficd the College of Surgeons, 

“ Grinding is a bad system,” he often said to me, “A yearly exami- 
nation of each pupil, by properly constituted authorities, ns to the progress 
made would almost destroy my business, and would choke off all the 
Dlockhoads and idle scampa that crowd into every profession.” 

“It's a monotonous employment.” 

“Jt would be if I always taught the same men, but I don't. My grand 
becret lics in this: I teach them only what is ersential to pass them, and 
cut away any superfluous burden on the momory without mercy ; I sift 
the lectures and books for the men, and give them the easence.” 

THe seemed ao well, that I was quite satisfied; in fact, I was too glad to 
condemn my own theory, and believe him a cured man. 
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Goilers and Spinsters. 


T comrzas that I have very little sympathy for those unmarried Indies 
whose wail has of Inte been so constantly dinning in the cars of the 
public, and who, with every comfort and neccwary of life provided, are 
supposed to be pining away in loncly gloom and helplesancas, There are 
@ score of books with which they doubtless wile away their monotoncun 
hous. Old maids, spinstcrs, the solitary, heart-broken women of Eng- 
land, have quite a little hterature of their own, which camot cortajnly be 
cheering to these forlorn spirits, It demands a degree of public sympathy 
for this particular claea which would be insulting almost in incividual 
cages, except, indeed, that there arc no indix idusl cares, and very few, who, 
while deairing such commiseration for others, would not quite deoline to 
present thomselves as ita denerving ubjects. Tc come forward, for instanoo, 
and ray, “ Oh, alas, slas! what o rad, dull, politary, urclens, unhappy, unoe- 
cupied life is mine! I can only sec n tombatone at the end of my path, 
and willows and cyprenses on either side, and flowers, all dead aud faded, 
erumbling beneath my feet ; and my «nly companions are memories, and 
hair ornamonta, and ghosts, provy, etupid old ghosts, who go on eying 
the same things over and over and over again, nd twaddling about all 
the years that arc gone away for ever.” This in uo exaggeration. ‘Thia 
ia what the “thoughtful” spinster is suppord to aay in her reflective 
moments. There are Runsets of spinster life, Moans of old maida, Words 
to the wasted, Lives for the lonely, without numiicr, all aympathizing with 
these fancied gricfs, urging the despondents to hide them away im their 
own hearta, to hhow no sign, to pulp their bitter draught, to cheer, tend, 
console othera in their necd, althongh unspeakably gloomy themwelvca, 
One hook, I remember, after describing 1 life pawed in abstract study, in 
nursing sick people, in visiting unbappy ones, in relieving the needy, 
exclaims (or something very like it):—‘ nt, ah! what at best ia auch 
f life as this, whose chief pleasures and consolations are to be fornd in the 
caren and the sorrows of othera? Marricd life, indeed, lan ite troubles,” thera 
fingle but impartial critics generally go on to state; “ but then there is 
companionship, sympathy, protection "—one knows the rentence by heart, 
“ Not so is it with those whose lonely course we should be glad to think 
thet we had cheered by the fow foregoing remarks, whose ead dostiny has 
‘een pointed out by a not unfeeling hand. Whe knows but that there 
may be compensation in a lot of which the blank monotony is at least 
untroubled hy the anxieties, and fears, and hopes of the married?” These 
are not the exact words, but very much the mubetanoce, of many of the 
volumes, as anylody who chooses may sce. Whero there really soeras 
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to be so much kinduess and gentio-heartednes, ons is the more impe- 
tient of = certain malancholy, desponding spirit, which scems to prevail 
20 oftan, 

“Perhaps I ehall be told,” says one lady, “thet while professing to 
Femove some projudices against it, I have, in reality, taken too gloomy = 
view of single life. My obecrvations will caus a good deal of faughter 
among happy spinsters; a gond deal of animadversion among proud ones, 
‘Those who langh moat will be those who have most thoroughly tried the 
state I describe, and learned that, happy or unhappy, it is their portion 
for life, and that, ax such, both wisdom and propriety of feeling require 
them to make the best of it. There are mavy such; Ict them langh with 
full contentment. . . . But I appeal from such well-fortified spirits to 
‘women of weaker mould, whose tenderncss of heart is unenred by time. 
+ + « What woman ia there among such as these who doea not mournfully 
acknowledge the loneliness of her life, and the frequent need of some 
one to lift her ap when borno down by all the rorrows which oppress 
hor? .. .” 

Here is a melancholy climax! But what has the poor lady, thus 
acknowledging her need, been about all there years? Who has forced 
her to live alone? Is there nobody to come forward and give her a lit? 
‘What possiblo rcason can there be to prevent unmariied, any more than 
married, people from being happy (or unhappy), according to their cireum- 
stancea—from enjoying other pleasures moro lively than tho griefs and 
sufferings of their neighbour? Are uninarried people uut cut from all 
theatres, concerts, picture-galk rics, parks, and gnrdens? May not they 
walk out on every day of the week? Are they locked up all the summer 
time, and only let out when an caxt wind is blowing? Are they forced 
to live in one particular quarter of the town? Docs Mudie refuse their 
mubscriptions? Are they prevented from taking in Zhe Times, from 
going out to dinner, from matoh-making, visiting, gossiping, drinking tea, 
talking, and playing tho piano? If a lady has had three husbands, could 
the do more? May not apinsters, as well ax bachelors, give their opinions 
on every mubject, no matter how ignorant they may be; travel about 
auywhere, in any costume, howover convemont; climb up craters, pub- 
lish their expericncea, tame horsoa, wear pork-pie hats, write articles ia 
the Saturday Review? They have gone out to battle in top-boots, danocd 
on the tight-rope, takeu up the Italian cause, and harangued the multi- 
tudes. They have gone to priton for distributing tracts; they have 
awocnded Mont Blanc, and come down again. They have been dootors, 
lawyers, clergywomen, squirese—as men have been milliners, dreesmekern, 
baliet-dancers, ladies’ hairdressers. They have worn waistooats, shirt- 
collars, white weckcloths, wideawakes, parted their hair on one side— 
and, oddly onough, it is strong-minded women bons ae curious 
method of announcing that they are single; they have a hundred 
wild schemes, pranks, fancies; they have made themselves ridivalous, 
respected, partigular, foolish, agreeable; and mmall blame to them if they 
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have played their part honestly, cheerfully, and sinsercly. I know of no 
especial ordinanes of nature to prevent men, cr women cither, from baing 
ridionlous ag times; and we should hate people a great deal more than we 
do, if we might not laugh at them now and then. To go back to our 
spinstere, they have crossed the scas in shoals, been brave as men when 
their courage camo to be tried; they have farmed land, kept acoounta, 
opened shops, inhcrited fortunes, played a part in the world, been prey 
wanted at Court. What is it that is to render life to them only one Jong 
regret? Canuot a single woman know tenderest love, faithful affection, 
sincerest fiiendship? And if Miss A. considers hersclf less fortunate 
than Mrs. B., who has an adoring husband always at home, and 10,0001, 
@ year, ahe ccrtainly does not envy poor Mrs. C., who has to fly to Sir 
Cresswell Cresswell to get rid of # “life companion,” who beats her with 
his umbrolla, spends her money, and knocks her down, instead of “ lifting 
ber up.” 

With all this it is diamally true that single women may, and many of 
them have, a real trouble to complain of, and that when the barest nocea~ 
matics aro provided, life can only be to them one long privation from 
books, from amusement, from friendly intercourse, from the pleasure of 
Giving, and from that social equality which is almost impossible without a 
certain amount of means; but then surely it is the want of money, and not 
of huabauds, which biings them to this pass. usbands, the statistics tell 
us, it is imposible to provide; money, however, is moro casily obtained, 
and above all hy those who already own a little store. Somebody says 
somewhere, that it in better a thourand times to earn a penny than to save 
ove. I havo just been learning how, in  fow cases, this penny may be 
carncd. Other snenna, waya, pennies there are without number, and might 
‘be more and more. 

Thore are—-to give the first instance which comes to me—Schools 
of Art all over the kingdom, where young men and young women 
aro taught the samo things by the same masters, It is o fact that the 
women generally take higher places than the men in the examinations; 
and when they leave, » person in authority bas asmred mo that he did not 
know of one single instance where they had failed to make their wny. 
They can earn generally from one hundred to two hundred a year. This 
would be by teaching privately or in government schools, and by 
Aewigning for manufacturers, One girl I have heard of was engaged at 
two hundred a year to invent patterns for table-cloths all dey Jong for 
some great Manchester firm. I think the melancholy books themselves 
nearly all most sensibly urge upon parents their duty either to make some 
Provision for their deughters or to help them early in life to help them- 
selves. For troubles come—sed times come—and it is hard to look out 
for a livelihood with eyes blinded by tears, 

Por more sentimental grief for persons whose comforta are aaeared, 
end whose chief trouble is that they do not like the life they lead, that 
thay have sxpirations and want sympathy, I think fewer books of oonsela~ 
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tion might snffice. One friendly little volume, which came out the other 
day, gives such wise and kindly hints to these enfferers, that I cannot 
help mentioning it here.® Instead of vague longings after sympathy 
and protection, might they not themselves give such good things to 
others whose neod is, perhaps, more urgent, and so find wark and ccou- 
pation too? 

And the best and the most grateful surely. No one can witners the 
first fraita of such good labour without coming away, for a little time at 
least, more Christian and gentle-hearted. 

But it can only be by long patience and trouble that such work 
can he achieved. For to sympathize I suppose people must know sorrow 
iu pome measure, to help they must take pains, to give they must deny 
themselves, to know how to help others best they must Iearn themselves, 

And the knowledge of good and of evil, ns it is taught to us by our 
lives, is a hard lesson indeed; learnt through fuilure, through trouble, 
through shame and humiliation, forgotten, perhaps neglected, brokon off, 
tuken up again and again. This lesson taught with such great pains hos 
‘been gent to all mankind—not excepting old mnids, es some people would 
almost have it: such persons as would make life one Jong sentimental 
penance, during which single women should bo constantly occnpied, 
dissecting, inspecting, regretting, examining themselves, living among 
uselesa little pricks and sclf-inflicted smarts, and wosting wilfully, and 
turning awny from the busy business of life, and still more from that 
gracious bounty of happiness, and content, and gratitude which all the 
clonds of henven rain down upon us. 

‘When onc aces what some good women can do with great hearts and small 
means, how bravely they can work for others and for themselves, how many 
good chances there are for those who have patience to seek and conrage to 
hold, how much there is to be done—and I do not mean in works of charity 
only, but in industry, and application, and determination—how every 
woman in raising herself may carry along a score of others with her— 
when one aces all this, one is ashamed and angry to think of the melan- 
choly, moping spirit which, out of sheer dulness and indolence, would 
complain of lost chances, go hankering after husbands, and more prosper- 
ous ways and means, and waste hours of daylight in gloomy sentiment and 
incrtness. I donot mean that this is the spirit of the self-donying and eclf- 
concentrated peraons of whom I have just been apcaking, for honest and 
porsiatent efforta must make themselves respected in any form. I suppose I 
am addressing that vague, but useful, scapegoat whom all clergymen, adver- 
tisers, advice-givors, speech-makers, and article-writers attack, and who 
mirbehaves in every convenient menner in order to give the wrath- 
of eloquence an opportunity of pouring out. Z 

Sitatistios are very much the fashion now-a-days, and we cannot take 
Up & newspaper or a pamphlet without seeing in round numbers that so 
SS 
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many people wil] do so and go in the course of the year; ao many commit 
taurder, #9 many be taken up for drunkennoss, so many subscribe to thy 
Eendon Joyrnal, 0 many die, go many marry, so many quarrel after, so 
many vemain aingle to the end of their lives, of whom so many will be old 
meids in the course of time. This last number is euch an alanaing onc, 
that I am afraid to write it down; but it is natural to suppose that out of 
these latter thousands a certain number must be in want of some placo 
whore they con havo Junch or tea more quietly, and obenply, and com- 
fortably sorved than at 6 pxatrycook’s shop. Good tea and bread and 
butter for sixpence, and dinner off a joint, with potatoes, for ninepence, 
must, I should think, be a boon to a good :nany who aro perhaps out and 
about all day, earning their sixpences and ninepences. By subscribing, 
wo are told, to the Ladics’ Reading-ltoom, No. 19, Langham Place, they 
may not only partake of all these, and other delieacics, and join in intel 
Joctual convarsation, but go upstairs and read Zhe Times, aud tho Kaglish- 
troman's Journal, and the Cornhill Magazine, &c. &o., and write their 
leticra on neatly stamped paper, when tho meal is over. 

The governesses and hard-working ladiva, however, do not seem to 
frequent this strong-minded little refreshment room as much as might 
have been expected ; 2 few country Jadivs coming np to town to elinp and 
to sce governcyacr, acem to patronize it more, as well 49 some of the 
members of a gocicty which has come to live in the anmo honse. Thoir 
Inhoura aver, they may, if they like, indulge in tea at five o'clock in the 
quiet little coffee-romm. There are tables, neatly spread, awaiting them, 
& waitrers ready to attend to their wants, windows locking out upon a 
broad and cheerful street, and on the wall a list of prices, all of tho moat 
moderate dimensions. 

It ia now about two years since this socicty was started. Tt is called 
the “Soouty soe Pyosorxa tae Exrvoient oF Wosen,” and Lord 
Shaftesbury, strange to say, is the president. 

“ Miss Boucherets and fiw ladies,” snya the report, “ fecling deeply 
the helplow and necessitous condition of tho great number of women 
obliged to resort to non-domestic indnstry as a mens of subsistence, con- 
sulted together as to the Lest way in which they might bring social 
Position apd influence to their aid. . . . They revolved on tho formation 
of % new sociely, which should have for its object the opening of new 
employments to women, snd their more exteusive admiwion into those 
bravohea of employment already open to them.” The report gocs on 
to duscribe briefly enongh some of the difficultiea which at once occurred 
to them. Among others, where they should begin their experiment. 
“ Bor highly-edysate] women, we conld for « time do nothing; women 
of no education could-do nothing for un That is to say, we could 
open ne new chanpels for the Isbour of the former, and our experiments 
woukl have failed, owing to the inefficiency of the Intter. But we ielt 
convinced that in whatever direction we mado an opening, the pressure 
upon all rauks of working wouen would be lessened.” . 
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‘Thin well-intentioned society has only becn in existence for a little 
time; it lives, as I have anid, st 19, Langham Places. It is busy appren- 
ticing girls to hair-dreasing, printing, law-copying, dial-painting. It is 
making inquiries in other diroctions, but it finds many obstaclea in its 
way. Their meana are amall, apprenticeship is expensive, very few af 
the girls who come to them can give the timo to learn 4 new trade. They 
almost all want iinmediate work and payment, and something to do which 
neoda no Jearning nor apprenticeship. Can one wonder how it is that 
women earn eo little and starve so much? I have eecn a dismal list 
belonging to the sccretary of the society, which tells of certain troubles 
in a very brief and business-like way. Hore is-— 

“Mim A., aged 80, danghtor of s West Indian merchant, reduced to 
poverty hy his failare: highly educated, but not trained to anything. 
Just ont of hospital. Wants «ituation as nurremaid, without salary. 

“Miss B., aged 30. Father apeeniated, and ruined the family, 
which is now dependent on her. He is now old, and she hos « sinter 
dying. 

“ Mies ©., aged 59. Willing to do anything. 

“ Miwa D., aged 30, Obliged by adverse cironmstances to seek cm- 
Ployment: unsmiled for teaching. 

“Mra. E., widow, with four danghters, aged from 14 to 23, Not 
trained to anything, imperfectly educated, lost largo property by a 
lawsuit. 

“Mra. F., hushand in America, appears to have dererted her. Wante 
immediate employment. 

“Mrs. G., aged 55; husband, a cletzyman's pon, ill and helploar. 
Would do anything. Go out a8 charwoman. Orderly and methodical in 
her habits, Applied at St. Mary's Hospital, refiued ns being too old. 

“Mins IL, aged 80, clergyman's daughtcr, governess ecven yorra, 
Dislikes teaching, is suffeing in consequence of over-work.” 

One has no training, no resources: another poor thing says she is 
neither well educated nor clever at anything; she had a little monoy of 
her own, but Ient it to her brother, and Jost it. 

« Miss L, energetic, willing to do anything. 

« J., middle-aged woman, not trained to anything in particular; tried 
to live hy needle-work, and failed.” 

Here we aro only at J, and there aro yet alphabeta and alphabets 
of poor souls all ready to tell the same story, more or less, whom this ° 
friendly society ia endeavouring to help. ; 

16 has already opened two little establishments, which are making 
their way in the world with every chance of prosperity and anocess, 
One 1s the lgw-oopying office in Portugal Strect, and the other the 
pringing press in Great Coram Street, which is better known, and where 
twlos a4 many hands are cmp 

To this printing-house in Coram Street we went, my fiend A. 
and 1; A. telling me, as we drove along, of all the thought, and pains, 
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and money the hovec had cost. The money it is already giving back; 
the kind thought and trouble will be paid in a different ocin. 

One of the best hands in the office, A. seid, in @ poor printer's 
dsaghter from Ireland, who learnt the business there at her father’s prem. 
After his death, she fell into great poverty and trouble, and could ‘find 
no work nor way of living, when one day she happened to pick up an old 
torn newepaper, in which she read some little account of the Victoria 
Press, She eet off immediately, begged her way all the way to London, 
and arrived one day covered with grime and rags, to ask Miss Faithfull 
to take her in, There was another printrems whom I saw diligently at 
work, @ little deaf and dumb girl, who had been trained in the office. 
I scarcely know if I may aay so here, but I know that the printers in this 
office are trained to better things atill than printing. 

The workwomen are paid hy the piece at the same rate as men aro 
paid. ‘The money ie well-carned moncy, for the work is hard; but not 
so hard—and, I think, some of these very women could toll us so—as 
working button-holes fourteen hours a day at five farthings an hour, and 
selling life, and «pirit, and flesh, and blood, in order not to die. Here 
are eighteen and twenty shillings to be made a week between nine and 
six o'clock, execpt, of course, when some sudden preas of business obliges 
them to work on late into the night. 

On the ground-floor, there is an office, a press-room, @ store-room; down 
‘below, a dining-room, where tho women cook their dinvers if they like, 
and rest for an hour in the middle of the day. On the first-floor are 
work-rooms. The front one is filled up with wooden desks, like powa, 
Yunning from the windows, and each holding three or four young women. 
At right-angles with the pews run long tables, loaded with iron frames 
and black sheets of type, which are being manipulated by two or three 
men in dirty-white peper caps. There are also men to print off, and 
do all the heavy work, which no woman’s strength would be equal to. 

It is a very busy, silent colony; a table of rules is hanging up on tle 
wall, and I see NO TALKING ALLOWED printed up in fiery letters. 
All the tongues are silent, but the hands go waving, crossing, recrossing. 
‘What enchantresses, I wonder, weaving mystic signs in the air, ever 
worked to such good purpose! Backwards, forwards, up and down, 
there goes a word for a thousand people to read; hi, presto! and the 
Gunma Bassprer is announced in letters of iron. 

Besides all the enchantresses, there is a little printer's devil, who 
hewnta the place, and scems to have a very pleasant time there, and to be 
made a great deal of by all the womankind. He has a pair of very rosy 
checks, he wears # very smart little cap, with “ Victoria Pros” embroidered 
upon it, and he goes and waits in the halls, and sends up for the ladies’ 
manuscript, just like any other printer's devi! one has ever heard of, 

Soh ue wie Rineh aati ter ee eee 

me,” axys Miss Faithfull, describing their start, “at premiams of 10%. each. 
Gthags were apprenticed by relations and friends, and we soon feed om- 
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selves in the thick of the struggle. . . . . When you remember 
that there was not one skilled compositor in the office, you will readily 
understand the nature of the difficulties we had to encomnter. Work 
came in immediately from the earliest day. In April we commenced our 
first book.” 

Everybody, I think, must wish this gallant little venture good speed, 
and all the success it deserves. ere is one more extract about the way 
in which the printers themselves look at it :— 

“The introduction of women into the trade has been contemplated 
by many printers. Intelligent workmen do not view this movement with 
distrust. They fecl very strongly that woman’s cause is man’s, and they 
auxiously lock for some opening for the employment of those otherwise 
tolely dependent upon them.” And I feel bound to add, that I have seen 
exactly a contrary statement in another Jittle pamphlet, written by another 
member of the society. 

The other place to which I went was a law stationcr’s in Portugal 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn, where are a series of offices and shops in which 
lnwycr's clerks, I believe, go and buy all those red tapca, blue bags, 
foolacap papers, plain or over-wrilicn, in stiff, upright, legible hand- 
writing—all of which seem to play such an important part in the legis- 
lature of the country. Blue paper, white paper, of s dozen tints, ruled, 
unruled, abbreviations, crasurey ordered, permitted, forbidden—all these 
things are decreed by cortain laws, which are as much the laws of 
the Innd, as 8 Vict., or 18 Geo. ITI, which one reads about in the 
newspapers, All this was good-naturedly explained to ua by the 
manager of this copying office, into which we wera invited to enter by 
an elaborate hand hanging up on the wall, and pointing with a pen, which 
‘was ornamented by many beautiful flourishes. I was rather diseppointed 
to find the place perfectly light and clean, without any of the conventional 
dust and spiders’ webs about. The manoger sitting in = comfortable 
little room, the clerks busy at their desks in another—very busy, scarcely 
looking up as we go in, and working away sedulously with steel pens. I 
am told that the very first thing they learn, when they come in, is to stick 
their pens behind their ears. 

There were about ten of them, I think. The manager told us that 
they were paid, like tho printers, by the piece, and could earn from fifteen 
to twenty-four shillings a week; recciving three-balfpence a folio, or 
twopence a folio, according to the difficulty of the work. They go on 
from ten till about six. This business, however, cannot be counted on 
with any certainty; sometinses there is 8 press of work which must be 
done, and then the poor clerks ait up nearly ail night, scratching with 
‘wearied pens, and arrive in the morning with blear oyes, and pale faces, 
and fit for very little. Then, again, there is comparatively nothing going 
on; and they sit waiting in the office, working and embroidaring, to pass 
the tine. The idea of clecks embroidering in their office, and of young 
wouten, with pens behind their cars, beoding over title-deeds and pamh- 
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ments, aeetoed rather an incongruous ane; but young women must live 
somehow, and earn their daily bread; and a great many of those had 
teied and thiled very often, before they drifted into Miss Rye's little 
ofits. 

It was opened some ten months ago, she told us, by the society, and 
was transferred to her in November, and already begins to pay its own 
expenses. Jt was very uphill work at first. The copyists were new to 
their work; the solicitors chary of reading it. Many of their clerks, too, 
Beemod averse to the poor Indica. Others, however, were very kind; and 
one, in particular, came to sec Miss Rye of his own accord, to tell her of 
fome mistakes which had been made, and gave her many wareful hints at 
the aame time. Without such help, she said, they never could have got 
on at all. Now the drudgery is overcome, the little offica is flourishing 5 
the steol pens find plenty of work to do. 

One of the copyists ia a widow, and supports two children ; another is 
0 Quaker Iady, who writes the most heantifal hand imaginable. Appli- 
cants come every day to be taken in, and Mise Rye says that if they seem. 
at all promising she is only too glad to «ngage them; but many and mony 
of them lose courage, cry off at the last moment, find the occupation too 
severe, the distance too great, would hike to come sometimes of an after- 
neon, and so go off to bepin their search anew after that slender livelihood 
that seems so hard to win—+so hard in some cases, that it is death as well 
as life that poor creatures are caning, as they toil on day by day, almost 
contented, almost cheerful. 

Tn these two places I have secn in whint way ladies have tried to help, 
not ladies, but women of a Ligher class than needlewonen and shopwomen 
and servants. Ladies—those unlucky individuals whove feelings have 
been trained up to thnt sensitive pitch which seems the result of eduration 
and cultivation, and which makes the performance of the common offices 
of life a pain and a penalty to them—might perhaps at a pinch find a Jive- 
lihood in either of these offices, or add enough to their store to enable 
them at least to live up to their cultivated feelings, A1 any rate, it must 
be Jess annoying and degrading to be occapivd with work, however 
bumble, than to contemplate namowrr and narrower stintings and 
economies every day—economics which are incompatible with the very 
existance of cultivation and refinement. Aearcely any work that is honcat 
and productive can be degrading. If a Indy could carn GOL a-year asa 
cook, it seems to me more dignified to cook than to starve on a pittanee of | 
302, or 201. as 20 many must do. 

‘There are now two other places I want to speak of which conocrn a 
clars of women a little lower in the rocial grade: Tineun shopwomen and 
necdlewomen. The shopwomen we have ell of us seen a hundred times, 
dressed in black silk pmd vast crinolines, and gliding in and ont of the 
+ Mantle oe ey Oe et Mcssra. Swangroyes end Snellon~ 
bigs. Three are sdvertised for in some great establishment; 
perhaga, and fifty or sixty go and apply for the placos; out of these, three 
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of the best-looking are picked ont,—so these poor things have told a certain 
good friend they have. They are well paid for the time; they are put into 
black silks, and into their “ departments.” They enrn, perhaps, 253. or 
80s. a week, or cven more; their bysiness is to be well-dressed and good 
looking, and to persuade or frighten people into buying. They have bard 
work; thoy must live well and comfortably. They are country girls, 
perhapa; they have no friends in London, nohedy to give them a word 
of advice, except indeed plenty of bad and foolish advice. The houses 
at which they board and lodge ask them exorbitant pricee—s guinea a 
weok, I believe, is the gencrul chargo—and they live there apart in lonely 
Tittle rooms, awuy from home, from all good influence, goud teaching, good 
sympathy. This goes on for three or four buxy months, and then euddenly 
it all comes to an end. Everybody ques away; the mad dance breaks off 
in the middlo, all the busy figures coming and going disappear somehow ; 
nobody wanta new dresses; breakfists, dinners, teas, are ull over, or at 
least partnken of at home in Jess brilliant costume. The ladies’ seanon in 
over, and they all go away to the country quite wearied out, and the poor 
millinery’ scason haa come to an end too, and where are they to turn to? 
They have not been able to save any money, living at a guinea a weck—~ 
how was that possible? They can only make and eell flounces—they know 
no other trade. People don't want gauzes and flounces in October and 
November, and so the dressmakers and the great shops don’t want them any 
Jonger, and they tcll them so. One day last year thirty young women were 
inrned out into the strect from one great houre, withont friends, or means 
of any kind, or hope of work, and literally not knowing where to turn to. 
I spoke just now of a certuin good friend they have, from whom I 
henrd all this. Because of this, and for other reasons, this fricnd and a 
fow other people have tried to help these young women, by opening a 
house in Welbuck Street, where they may lodge at a much cheaper rate 
than in those other places spoken of, and where they will be uafe and well 
caved fur au long as they remain. There is a sort of kindnem, and good- 
near, and honicliness, and comfort, about the place, which a loving spirit 
seems to give somchow to four walla. It is a spacious old house, of which 
the uppor rooms are divided and snbdivided into little wooden bedrooms ; 
there are little high-church pictures, and cleanliness and airiness every- 
where. Jt is only a lodging-house. It does not pretend to be a charity. 
Young women are froe to go and come as they liko, They dine together 
down below, aud those ladies who live in the house dine and breakfast at 
the same tine. “ We know them all,” snid their good friend, in speaking 
of them, “ and there is uot ons among them we do not care jor and take 
deep interest in.” Thenp ladies live with them in order to be their friends 
really. They lock after them when they are gone I don’t think say 
gir] living in puch « home ag this, and with mch kind hands stretched out 
to halp har, nosi qver be jn logely grief ar trouble, however unprotected 

sf polivmry aha ay find barwlf re in London towe. 
ore is a little chapel attached to the house, which waa opeacd engl 
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Gedicated by the Bishop of London some short time ago. Here ate 
prayers morning and evening, to which they may come or not, as they 
like; for moat of the girls in the house are dimenters, and have been bred 
up in other forms. One cannot help wishing thie place were better 
known, and that young women coming up to town, instead of gotting into 
debt and difficulties eluewhere, would come off here straightway to tho 
shelter of this kindly roof. 

At present there are many vacancies; and the first starting off in 
found difficult. “Jt has been so very expensive fitting up this house,” 
writes the kind lady who Iet us in to a friend, “and tho rent ia uo high. 
‘We want to take @ room for others, for clusses outaide; also, we are in 
need of books of a good tendency, as well as entertaining. These young 
people will not read directly religious books; and the novels they get hold 
of are generally of the worst kind, and to them specially dangerous. . . 
‘We should never get on at all if the Indies did not pay high (for their 

. board), as wall as give their work.” ‘These ladies, who pay high for their 
parrow little aleeping-rooms, in order to live and dine and breakfast with 
all those young milliners, aro willing to receive subscriptions, if any people 
care to send small sums to help them on in their good work. The house 
is No. 474, Welbeck Strect, and here is a list of the prices:— 


Toporses. ad, 
Becond-floor bedrooms, with all meals on Sunday =~ - - -46 
Third-foor ditto, ditto aitto - = = £386 


‘Maas, ny rae WK. 
‘Breakfasts, with tea or coffee, bread and butter - 
Dinners, without beer = - = 5 == 
Tons . - - - - - - - 
Suppers, broad and cheese or butter and coffeo - 


‘The Needlewomen’s Home is in Lamb's Conduit Street. Here, in big 
front rooms, furnished with long, narrow benches and tables, are women 
seated in rows, wan, haggard, untidy, pale with watching, bent with sewing, 
stupefied by o long, ead life of labour. It wan tea-time as we got there, 
and from a door on the landing issued a file of grey women, with soiled 
clothes and weary, pinched faces. They passed me, and went down, one 
by one, to the kitchens below—dull, old, for the most part carelees—tired 
out, 80 it seemed to me. A lady who had come to see the house mado 
aome little joke to one dishevelled old woman, decked ont with some biack 
and ghastly finery. The old creature brightened up in an instant, and 
went downstairs Isughing, and onc or two other poor ghosts laughed 
alittle too. This was no hard-task shop in which we wore. We had not 
come to be made melancholy, but to see how much help, comfort, ansist- 
ance was to be found in this gloomy old house of call for neediewomen: 
only, somehow, what these poor women prized so greatly seemed to us 20 
weant « messure-—their privileges such ead ones, so it seemed to te 
that I am sftaid we came away thinking more of their ill thin of thelz 
good fortune. 
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Only a few workers were left in the room out of which the diemal 
little procession had filed. One deformed woman I saw stitching still, but 
stopping every now and then to rub ber eyea. Another old woman was 
et work upon a shirt-front, I asked her how much she earncd in s day, 
but she would not answer—said she didn't know. I ssked her if she 
earned leas before sho came; but she still ahook her head, and said she 
conld not tell me, and folded up her shirt and went away. Another brisk 
old lady was much more communicative; she took off her spectacles, put 
down some fine stitching, and quite good-naturedly told us anything we 
wanted to know. 

“ Blers you,” says she, “I have not been used to this all my life; 
I've had a house and servants of my own in my time. So has Mra Gunter. 
Oh, she ia gone to her tea; but she sits the third from the window 
there, I carn a good bit; and so I did before I came here, but I worked. 
harder.” 

“« At what time used you to begin?” osked my friend, 

“ At six, mum,” says the old Jady, quite cheerful. “By going on 
regular from six in the morning till eleven at night, I could earn abont 
two shillings; and so I can here.” 

“ But you know you are one of our very best hands, Mrs,-——,” says 
the matron, 

Mra. —— looks quite pleased, and assents. 

“ This is very comfortable,” nhe gocs on. “ We only work from nine 
to cight ; we get plenty of light and fire, and a little compavy to cheer one 
up a bit.” 

Does not the fine working make your cyes ache 7" asks tha lady. 

“Dear me, no,” cries Mra. ——. “ Why, that old Indy there in the 
corner, the is past seventy, and never wore spectacics. J should just like 
you to neo some of her stitching.” 

“ Mra. Gunter, would you kindly Ict us see your work?" auks the good- 
natured matron, 

“Tm not Mrs. Gunter,” saya the old woman, very tartly, and looks up 
suddenly, with n pair of bright brown twinkling eyca. Joust to think of 
their twinkling so brightly through scventy toilsome years! 

“Tm sure I beg your pardon,” said the matron, kindly, and then 
turning to un, adds, ‘“ this good lady not only keeps herself by her work, 
‘but supports a bedridden sister. Is it not eo, ma'am?” 

“ Well, I do, perhaps, partly,” said the old woman. “She can’t 
help horself much, poor thing; she is crippled in the hands; eome of her 
fingers are drawod together like.” The fact being, that the good, bright~ 
eyed old creature did eupport her sister, but did not caro to get the aredit 
of it. 

Our first aequaintance had gone to toa by this time, and now the 
friendly matron began to tell us about tho place. It was opened by 
‘Miss Bazlee soma time ago: I cannot quite remomber how many hundred 
noedigwrmsen hare worked there since. There were about fifty in the 
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the day we weat; some of them upstairs sewing xb government 
and jackets, for which Miss Bavieo bes obtained « contrasts othess 
bosy at ladies’ work, and the shirt-makers down below. By coming to 
tyis house; the women get constant end certain employment, throad, 
needles, light, firing, and tea, for which they pay s penny in the shilling ; 
‘beead and sugar they have to find themselves. They earn from 1s. to 2a. 
for their ten or elsven hours, and I need not count up the advantages of 
Nght, spacious work-rooms, and company, instead of cold, darkness, snd 
solitude. My friend was telling me ofa girl who was fonnd working in a 
garret by the light of a piece of twisted paper, as she had no monsy to 
buy « candle, and of another who came to this place to beg for work, 
and when it was given to her, asked if she might bo allowed a penny in 
advance to buy some brend, as she was so woak for want of food, that she 
sould not hold her needle. The ladies here do not only giva work and 
money, they go to the women nt their own homens, and if they miss thum 
from the house, lock after them and give them help if they want it. They 
also distribute onal tickets and soup tickets in the winter and at Christmag. 
‘This year, a great dinner was given, with speeches, and plum-pudding 
and roust beef, to which scores of guests sat down—guests, to whom at 
Inst a holiday bad como in all the years. 

The matron, whom we made fiienda wath, who is a most kind and 
cheerful person, told us, also, how much better paid the women are here 
than in shops, where all the work goes through the hands of contractors, 
They would never have time, ale paid, to give out one helf-doren hand- 
kerchic& here, another thers, or yllow-cawa, or whatever it may bo; 
to look after so many stray women, oud make sure that none of their 
gooda are pawned, or stulen, or mada away with. That is why they 

contractors who do all this, and give good security. 

“And these are the wretches who grind and screw the poor creatures," 
cries sentimental indignation. 

“ Why, the fact is, J was a contractor,” says the kind matron, “ Of 
coume I had to live. I was very, very sorry for the poor things, I hired 
a room for thom, where I had twenty or thirty at work; I helped them as 
much as I could; but it made my heart ache often, At last ane of my 
workers came to mo, and told me of this place. She had heard of it from a 
missionary, and so, finally, 1 enme to be matron, and lovk after thom ull.” 

She also told us that where they earn ten or twelve ahillings here, 
they could only get eight or nine elsewhore, out of which they have to 
find their thread. “They ere sad rovers though,” she added; “they 
think they have heard of something better and off they go.” Perhaps it 
is a shilling e-dey making up not cuffs for some shop in Oxford Street; 
nut the net is worked up in a week, the shop does not want them any 
mare, and they are glad enough to some back to the quiets old honss 
again. 

Tt sucmps the mow peestical, the most useful and friopdly of places, = 
thoroughly work-a-dey useable tool for lulping the grontest wumber mont 
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effectually, and at the least cost. If funds are forthooming, Mins Barlee 
is prepared to establish twelve branches in different parts of London. 
This house is at No. 26, Lamb's Conduit Street. Persons wanting work 
done, and wanting to help the workors, have only got to send it here; and 
Ido not know why these persons should not be shopkeepers as well ns 
buyers, and why the one and the other should not be sorry for, and eager 
to help, women soeking so wearily their scanty portion of the bread 
of lifa, 

They seek it wearily, but it is to be found. By roadsides, in arid 
places, springing up among the thorna and stones. Patient cyos ean aco 
it, honest hauds may gather; godd measure, now and then prossed down 
and overflowing. Only poor women's handa are bruised by the stones 
sometimes, and torn by the thorns, 

Tacem to havo been wandering all shout London, in and ont by 
Corum Street, Lamb’s Condnit Street, Lincoln's Inn, and to have drifted 
away cver 60 far from the spinstera in whose company I began my paper. 
Bat is it eo? 4 think it is they who have been chiefly ot work, 
and taking us along with them all thie time; I think it is mostly to their 
kindly ayinpathy and honest endeavoura that theso places owe their 
existence—there, only a few among a hundred which are epringing up in 
avory direction :—springing up, helpful, furbcaring, hindly of doed, of 
word, gentle of ministration, in the midat of a roaring, troublous city. 
Somehow grief, and shame, and pain, scem to bring down at times 
epnaolation, pity, love, aa a sort of consequence. 


Bestth. 


Tuar was not a bad idea of the deaf and dumb boy's, who, when he was 
asked what hoalth was, replied, “It is pleasant life.” Or, we may say, it 
is life itself being pleasant. For that is quite a different thing from e lifts 
with many pleasures. Pleasurea cannot make it: neither the grosear 
ones of sense—delicate food, rich wines, luxurious couches; nor the mora 
refined delights of music, pictures, lovely scenery, nor the sweet charms 
of poetry, nor prouder joy of intellectual toil. These may one and ail of 
them pall on the deadencd sensibility, or jar on the over-excited nerves. 
For pleasant life, health, if it is not the thing itself, is at least the first 
and great condition. 

And not for pleasant life only, but often for uscfal or amiable life, 
How much of the social unbappincm of men arisea from deranged 
system or disordered brain, perhaps we shall never know until that 
paradise to which all rach things were strangers is restored; but we know 
that a large part of our social grievances has its root in nothing else. 
How to keep ourselves vigorous in mind and body, so as to be always fit 
for work and ready for enjoyment—to preacrve mubroken that keen sense 
of life which makes it a Juxury to draw our breath, that cxbilarating 
feeling of eclf-command which makes toil a pleasure, and is iteclf a sure 
augury of mcoens, iz a problem we should all be glad to solve, Without 
going so far as the physicinn who maintained that 8 man’s theological 
opinions depended on the state of his liver, we yet know very well how 
our feelings vary with our bodily condition, how dismal the world looks 
during a fit of indigestion, and what o host of evils will disappear as tho 
abused stomach regains its tone. Even in a money point of view to bo 
always “in condition” would be cqual, in the case of most men, toa 
considerable addition to their fortunes; work would go twice as far, and 
quarrels would be but half as frequent. I have heard it argued, indeed, 
that lawyers have quito oa large an interest in the ill-health of mankind 
on doctors. 

But health, like virtue, seems more easy to admire than to achicvo. 
Is it not, indeed, the virtue of the body, and only to be attained by com- 

iance with a system of rigid rales, and 2 life of scrnpalous exactitude ? 

jo, Its preservation involves no such sacrifice, cannot be purchased, 
indeed, at amy euch price. Health is no more a thing of rules and 
systems than life is, or joy; or that highest thing which exists on 
the goodness of a true Christian man, flowing warm from his 
effortless and unconscious. No man is truly happy who is thicking 
his happiness; so no men is truly healthy who ia thinking about 
health, Happiness, goodnem, health—all are of one kin; all consist 
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the full cutpouring and interflowing of our life with that which is around 
us. One word might almost define them all, and that word is—sympathy. 
A man is happy when his heart bounds to another’a joy, or thrills with pity 
for sorrows which his hand relieves, or his affection heals. He is good 
when his soul lies open to his Maker, and his desires find their fulfilment 
in the Eternal Will. He ia healthy when his body is in harmony with the 
ceaseless activities ef nature; when his blood is warm with the soft kiss 
of air, his muscles vigorous with hearty toil, hia brain fertile in wisc and 
earnest thoughts, his heart glowing with generous purposes. When 
a man lives most cut of himself, then does he most traly live. Health ia 
a thing of freedom; it exists in ceaseless adaptation to all the infinite 
variety of nature—cver the sume, yet ever new. This is, in a great part, 
the secret of its pleasantnesa. Health knows no monotony. The ever- 
varying influences of the boundless world enter into it, and mould it to 
their sway. ‘The invisible forces which regulate the grand rhythm of the 
universal order, eweep through it, and draw forth each its own melody, 
The living body should thrill with every thrill of the wide earth, as the 
aspen leaf trembles in the tremulous air. Its perfeotness lies in its con- 
tinual change. Uealth caunot be a thing of rules, becunse it is bound by 
lawa. 

A certain father of the Church anid to one who aaked of him rules for 
living, “ Love, and then do what you like.” So it might almost be said 
to any ono inquiring how to be healthy, “ Understand, and then do what 
you like." I¢ is possible, indeed, for men in certain states of society to 
fulfil most of the Jaws of health—which are very simple~without any 
knowledge on the subject. Circumstances enforce upon them fresh air, 
exercise, natural rest, temperance, quictude of mind. But under any 
conditions thesc cases are not numerous, and in these days they are very 
fow indeed. The time for en unconscious fulfilment of tho laws of health 
is practically past. We must cither know or suffer. For not a few of 
the very refinements and advantages of modern life have a direct tendency 
to interfere with the conditions necessary to health, unless precautions are 
tuken: gaa, for example, especially as introduced into dwellng-houses; 
papered rooma, of which the walls are thick with atsenio; even the 
system of drainage iteelf. Things that subserve our comfort or our 
pleasure may unsurpectedly undermine our well-being, unlesa we know 
the principles on which it depends, and are ever ready to apply them to 
circumstances as they arise. 

Fortunately, aa bas been said, the principles of health are very simple. 
As there is nothing else which is better worth knowing, so there ia 
warcely anything which it is caster to know. And this is especially the 
cane if they are looked st in a common-sense way, and traced to their 
grounds. That air, exercise, plenty of good food, but not too much, 
snfSciont sleep, but without sloth, temperance, cleanlinem, freedom from 
emxieiz, are the great moans of health, is known to almost all. But this 
in. not enough, unless the reason be alto known. Without thet, no hearty 
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Sppliontion avets of reitembered tritha can be torpetted, abd tie almplest 
priavipien will be in perpetual danger of being forgomen, Besides, under 
fitess of busisicas, or teinptitions froth pleumire, there atiaes a constant 
Veridesey to question facts which are known only empitically, or adcepted 
anly on datherity. We doubt whether the principle is quite certain, or 
the praction ao very necusery. To make them of thelr full vals to ts 
‘we otight to know the reason of the laws of health. 

Happily this is for the most part quite within out power. The root 
wich the main principles of TIygiene posses in nature, abd the manner 
in which they exemplify the opsration of univermal laws, ate capable of 
an exhibition os beoutifal and satisfactory as the principles themselves 
are practisally important. But we must begin far enough back. 

. Isis curious to reflect how quietly we take our life; how much 6 
matter of course it neems to us that wo have all the fhoultice that we 
e capacity of motion, of iveling, of thought, of exceuting our 
designa, All these things we do so naturally, a8 it were so spontatieoualy, 
aud by our own immediate power, that the elaborate mechaninn by which 
they are aocowplished quite escaper our thoughts. In these days, when 
a certalt knowledge of the animal structure is so widely apread, we can 
all of ur entcr somewhat into the {fevlingy of astonishment and admiration 
which must have filled the minds of the first anatomista, as the wondrous 
atructure revealed itnelt in ever-increasing complexity and beauty to their 
gnze. Of these feelings, indeed, physiology still bears, almost tov 
stiongly, the impress, The wonder and admiration have been so great, 
az to keap too much in check the renich after causes. But let us ask 
ourselves, aa they must have done (though ks able than we are to giva 
more than a very gencral answer to the question) what is the meaning 
ef this vast apparatus, of muscle, nerve, and gland? Why was thin 
artful mevhaniem planned, this liberal profusion of contivances pre- 
pared? The reply is obvious—this perfictly appointed body, which we 
each inhabit, is the proof that we are not the porsessors of that indepen- 
dent power of which we seem 90 conscious. The investigation of our 
own étrasture teaches us that we truly employ furces from without, 
‘when we seem to act by thu mere excition of our will. The living freme 
is a machine for plncing under our control, and at our use, the powers of 
Huture. So far as our body is conceined, we live und act by than. 

‘The laws of health, therefure, are simply the laws of nature. ‘Thia iv 
the principle on which the intelligent management of the body reais, 
Our powers, being matore’s powers, are subjected to the same donditions 
which pervade the rest of tho world. 

Ie follows, also, that in order to understand the requisites for health, 
‘we must not confine ofr study to life alone. The conditions on which it 
Gepends are in some respects expressed more almply, and may be mots 
eaully read, in daihilisr objects dround us, than in the hidden and detinpivst 
mechanlem within. In that which we observe without, we may disoddut 
oftentimes what seems like an tihrarelting of the closeworen wiB of Hie’ 
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Ruture is fall of activity. Every partisls of dust is the seat of subtle 
and mysterious powers. From the gravity which binds worlds together, 
to the oohosive forca which moulds the crystal—from the vast orbit in 
which the aun travels at the zate of five miles a second, and which gives 
as yet no indication of its curve, to the minute pnisation which conveys 
jis beams into remotest space—there exists, throughout, an unbroken chain 
of action, Forces are opcrating everywhere, either in oortstant energy 
or intermittent violence, by nilent insensible influenoos, such as those by 
which light engraves a picture, though our eyes may not discern it, on 
every object upon which it falls, or in sudden outbursts, like the volcano 
or the storm. The carth is a magnet; eloctrio utreame circulate oon- 
tinually across its surface ; by marvellous affinities its constituent elements 
eall to cach other and they come. Given the problem, therefore, to pro- 
vide for man, from the dust of the carth, » body full of activity, dowered 
with capability to respond to nature's infinite appeal, and fit to be tho 
organ of his will, afd we sve that the means are at hand, Here is 
matter, rich 1o overflowing with forces ready to be placed at his command. 
How should tho body then be made? of all this vast array of powors, 
which should be chosen for man’s service? 

It were hard to have answered, ere the work was done; but we know 
which was chosen, aud can recognize in sonie degree the wisdom which 
the choicu reveals. The fuice of chemical affinity was rained to this 
dignity, to be the minister of man; it ix made the ageut in the realization 
of his purposes, tho fulhllur of his will For the power of the body 
arises simply from the chymical changes which tuke place within it; its 
life consista in the presence of the conditions which those chemical 
Changes dumand; and its health is in the perfectness with which 
those conditions arc muiutaincd, and those changes carried on and 
regulated. 

At onoe, ‘then, we have the key to the awa of health. They are all 
summed up in this:—to provide fir the due maintenance, and the un- 
hindered performance, of the chemical chunges on which tho activity of 
the body depends. To do that is tu ensure, sv fir as it ie in our power, 
the perfection of our instrument; to fuil in it ix to incur inevitable loss. 
Life has no exemptions, is treated with a0 favour. We can no more live 
with the couditious of chemical change within our bodies wanting or 
duranged, than we can fire a cannon with damp gunpowder, or with none. 

T have said we can discern reasons why chemical affinity was chosen 
aa the physical power for man ta wield. We can sea its eminent and 


of this kind bave sanething of & vicious circle about them. They 
amount to little moro, at Just, than that efficts follow fiom reitohable 
edses, and dp not take place in a maunes irrational or imposfble. Yor 
is ip bath pleasant and profitable to trace such relations, and the moral 
‘vpban of the process may outweigh itm logical dafecta. Promising, teat, 
that we do not know, as yet, what chemical affinity is, and have very Sly 
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ae to the causes on which it may depead—*promising this, it 
thes matter with Seana tendencies, such as we know it 
possess, is = material exquisitely adapted to constitute a 
What fs wasted in mch e body? The chief demands are, cloatly, that it 
should be instinct throughout with a capacity for moving; thes it should 
‘be quick to respond 1o 8 stimulus, from whatever source applied, whether 
‘external or internal; that, while retaining its form and structure unim- 
paired, it should be capable of manifoxting force in any variety of modes, 
#o thet, within the bounds of the reasonable desires of man, the will 
should but need to speak, and the act should follow ; and lastly, that 
it should have power of zelf-maintenance and repair. 

All these things are provided for in the chemical affinities of matter. 
Elements endowed with this power, when brought into relution with each 
other, unite with the manifestation of a furee which is perfectly enormous 
in proportion to their bulk. Oxygen and hydrogen, mixed together, and 
subjected to an electric spark, unite in water with # loud explosion ; 
and Professor Faraday has shown thut the force which holds together a 
single drop of water is equivalent to that of a powerful flash of lightning. 
The explosive gases which canse much fearful calamities in our coal-mincs 
exhibit the power of chemical affinity. Engineers have recourse to it 
whenever they wish to bring to bear the greatest possible amount of 
force. But it can alo be as gentle a+ it is mighty, and not leant mighty 
when it is moat gentle. It reminds us, though only to show how poorly 
man’s work compares with nature, of the stcain hammer crushing iron 
‘boxs ome minute, and cracking nuts the next. Advancing with noiseless 
atep, chemical aflinity cats away the stone of our public buildings, and by 
Tike action on the mountain rock, it changes the surface of the carth. It 
is mighty—and weak, yet insuperuble in ite weuknen; it is all-pervading, 
present in evory place, aud penetrating into the inmost recesses of every 
body. It may be brought into play by the slightest stimulus, as in 
falminasting powders which the touch of a feather will explode, or may 
remain passive amid incessant change. 

A body constructed out of eloments thas endowed, is ovidently suited 
to beoome the organ of a being with wanta and desires such us man’s, 
‘There ie provision alike for the exertion of that sudden fores which our 
more energetic actions demand, and for the gentle and continuous procemes 
of secretion or of growth. It is only necessary that these powers ahould 
‘be taken due advantage of. And in the living body this ia done; the 
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* Very dew; bat not quite none, We sce “chomical affinity” evidently imparted 
to certain bodies by the action of various forcee—light ond clectricity, for tastance, 
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glands somct then peenlin fad = Bat the eMire which the yuu, 
ergms puform em no more be curd out m ecneut, atha they hb 
dunnge mflited upon onc, om by a guncral wi akemng cf all, and accond- 
augly the actions necessary to muntun the hfe of the whale cas to be 
eMeted The body fist Inc tks down as a machme, and then only dics 18 
a body Afr ats indivaduil or active Ife bis ccscd, by daancment 
of the requisit. adjustincnts, the hfe that parades every put gradually 
Weue out and ccascs for want cf support and icnewal*® ‘The function of 
cich petas naded fir the muntcnince of all, and when cne utterly 
fuls, ind the scene: an proj cition ws ats office us cf move essential usc, all 
cridnally decay Thus, af the cya ation be dnmimshed bey cad a ecitun 
pant hy disc sc within the lun s, or the hout become unible te keep up 
the cr culition of the bleed, the bey, Imgushing fer a time, ascy at 
It to hive hfe suihaent to kup up the necesuy a tions cf the cha 
cirms, md these whons cease The fara hes mote nics and mwnubl, 
wn decay myad sat unsesist Tt as tas Iife secs suddenly te ave 
the body. ‘Dhe wtiers cf which i hiyiny orgimem om the set fim a 
centinmoms chan, he a cick they begin at cry point, cach 3 
dcypendent npon avery eth 1 The cxtermal fiuncticus of meyan, and the 
Lie, by whach the aman il vats ats will nd prosides ats susterince, me 
muntuncd by the minute deme chines which tike plice wathm 5 
these Iitia chine ot kept up only 13) mens cf the cxtandl functions, 
vhich supply the {cd or an, mm ensue char acquit. chinges of 
erndition 

We com Pal, thn te cm fimtimentil ¢ ne ption ef the amid 
Ieedly, that at woes ctrl) op state cf vctien—of chommeal chings—in 
pulls of mattu, deyendart Quay ca the wncn with thar ct the 
exe concf the mp Lica dius ene ad awe cm trie the me and the 
veccosity ef Me the ud functien on wluch hfe departs Teed anust hy 
them ve ulaly madam catan susie quantities, to werd the matands 
wowheh ths chime ami ae co And thy teod must Te munly of a 
cottam Tind, rt must cons ft cf substi ccs with which cayqu Twa 
turdiney to unite, that, cf substance s wheh me prene te Oc apes 
Matias wath which csv Gnas dheady camlined te ats dull extent, a 
which do net rehly comtane wath fhit clament, ag undead necessity as 
tocd, but thar put, thou essuntid, i suladinite Ihe mas ct the 
food must const of Crg ume, thit as, of mimal er cd ve crit st times 

Agun, av must be umbild, and this process inust be const tt Ihe 
absolute necessity cha contimucus supply cf an, theugh that of food my 
he then at miayih, ot cven mturupted for comaderable porods, 1s 
ily cxplimcd oH these actions within the body which the oyygen 


* Th former ot these ws Game Libe ee 2727 aulcon ts a the tuuctions by 
which the Ge ttme is telated te de extra «all and especeiily wm all that comes 
With fhe power cf ats will the latte as fame | the orgaan life, and const of 
nunute chances taking plice widun the on, mm At thy metant of death the aumat 
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elements are brought together in that state in which their powers are 
active, and available for usc. They ore grouped in modes in which their 
offinitics are unsatisfied, so that they tend to combine afresh. [t is no 
otherwixe than os the voluutcer chargea his rifle with elemonts which tend 
to recombine, and which can satisfy their affinities only in the formation 
of uew compounds. Such clemenis, whether within the body or out of 
it, will give forth their foree upon demand. 

And chemical affinity is the more perfect as the instrument of life, 
inasmuch ag it has its seat in every yarticle. Thus the body is not a 
passive mechaniam wielded by forces from without, but one active in 
iteclf, and in every part. It ix like an army, which also is a whole, or 
uuit, animated by one will, but each constituent “atom” of which in a 
living agent, and joins his individual forees to the rest. ‘Lhis it is which 
in great part causcy the striking contrast between the living organiun 
and any wechanical contrivance. The latter is a passive mass, containing, 
or moved by, extrancous agencies; the former is active throughout, and 
its cutire substance contributes to its force. 

But only a limited use of chemical power is made for the pmrposes of 
life. By no means is the whole range of the affinities which connect the 
vaciuns elements brought intu pluy. The activity of the body ix made to 
depend, so fur as we can yet sce, almost wholly upon one process, the 
union of oxygen with its substaee. An animal, physically conpidercd, 
is mainly a great oxidizing apparatus. By the incessant performance of 
this process the living frame becomes full of power, which ix manifested 
in the various modes familiar to our experience. Thus, to think rightly 
of organic bodies, they should be regarded rather from the point of view 
of thelr actiun than of their sub-tance; rather as proeevare than as things. 
“The flaine of life," we say, and with a wonderful truthfalnens; there ia 
hardly one poiut iu relation to the bodily lit which the flame of’ a lamp 
doca not illustrate. For what is such a flumy? Does it not consist in 
~—is it not wholly constituted by—the union of oxygen with the oil? 1t 
is an ection rather than a thing. Definite as is ils form, it ix not a © sub- 
stance,” but a state of burning, Its particles are never the same for two 
sucorssive moments; the carbon and hydregen which make up the oil 
yass into it, undergo a change (giving off therein their latent furce), aud 
pars off again. The flame is a permanent condition of continually changing 
material Tn this it is wonderfully like ourselvea—I mesa Lke the 
bodies in which we dwell. ‘They also are permanent conditions mer ly, 
impressed on ever-changing materials. We live and act in a constant 
burning. The materials we cunsume as food, passing into us, undergo a 
change (giving off therein their latent force), and aynin pas off. The 
matter haa come and gone, the body remains. That isa state, an active 
slate, a process carricd on within fixed lim ts, and in a definite furm—it 
iva flame. 

Some other natural objects placo the enme conception before us in a 
form still more simple. I never seo one of thoso spiral pillara of dust 
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which, Lhe a mimic simoom, rush along the roid upon x windy day, 
without thmking, “there 1 an umge of hfe” Dust and a breath! 
Obmrve how the apparcnt “pillai” 18 but 1 condition, an active con- 
dition, of the particles of dust, and those particles continu ly changing 
The form dcpcnds upon the mcessint movement The hey sand floats 
on the impipibk ur while st putikcs 118 motion, It that cease and 16 
fill, So tho dull elods cf the field, mmticn by forcc, tahe wings and 
soir mto lift, patake for a time xfs 1yad course, and thcn, the force 
exhausted, fall bick ito thar forme siti, ywhn] A flua, mamtamed 
by forces from without, and ecasing when they are withd: wn,—that 16 
our hh 

Nor shculd we object to Winstzaticns such 1s these of sand-pillais or of 
flamcy, thu they uc of ample f2m md j1c]ding subst moe, or that they 
involve a rapid, unmicrmiticnt, und, a at war, viokut action to man 
tan then loims 1s ample uc «en im the fust gadis of vegetal le e1 
of anil ht, forms more mnple, indec |, incic cells ox shrpcless misses, 
cd winch we cin only oo, they ve = Miny ecnditions hive conspned to 
mould thc firme of the more dcvcloycd 11009 = Nor docs the fine 
texture cf the ying or, msm thin «f the flume, amply 1 icas degree of 
tranucnce in the one than im the otha = Gases ind 1 little schd matter an 
astute of ond icn constitute the flame, a@rses and 4 httle sohd matter in 
a *tite of oxiditicn constitute th Iedy ‘The mede culy 33 diffurcnt th 
flame 13 guscous, the bedy KGa 5 nT the cnc 14 to the othe: as \ pou 
isto watir Andaf wo centrist th ficrccn @ of the flame with the mid 
ond almost msentible preecsses cf hte, we must 2¢member that we cmnct 
he sure tha 1s any such diffrence 6 there yycus to be Life may Ic 
lke afiume d ffuxd, and cach 7 wticule combi ition 1s cncactic an the 
mest deheate stincture of the kedy 19 m the cyenf Id heated fans 
Onc thing 15 cert un, the force resultin yay at Teast as great 

But there as. 4 questien which must be disc cd 1cf 1¢ we can po 
any father, Whit a tc difirener Vetweon the livang and the dead bedy ? 
Chemical vet ny tile plue am the litter, at 1, decd, enven even te the 
control of the chenmucil fixes, and yorskes by then cpu n = How w 
this, 1f ats Ife cons ts im the use cf the chemredl pewers? 

Thee wappucntly sepx ited from the 1 Uy, when at dics, sometlung 
which it previously pooscescd , and thus 1s, yorhays, the chief found won 
of the 1dca thot his been cutertamed of Inf, 1s « metlang Cusimg apart 
fiom the other phy«eal powers, and cipible of beng added to, or with-, 
drawn fiom, 1n ¢rgimisim, without any other immcdiite change But af 
we look more clowely mto the its, we sce thit the appearance tunds to 
deceive us here ~The body 15 uot dc cd when, ag we say, the bre ath Tavis 
it Tt cesses, indecd, to te the anstrumcat of the soul, but that 15 only 
Decause ite intcynty, a3 2 mchimem of mutuilly iclatcd ports, 13 
dcstioyed It 15 dead as the body of a man, not dcad m atself The 
hfe 1s in each portion still, more 02 Icss completely , a8 18 proved by the 
fact that, for a time, the beard or nats will grow, tho hmbs move, the 
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glands seeict’ then peeulin fads Lut the offices wluch the 5 mous 
orgins perform can no moic be cursed out an conert, ether though 
damage infected upon onc, or by a gencial weakcning of all, and accord- 
ingly the actions neccessary to mamtam the hfe of the whole cease to be 
effected The body fist bicaks down as a michine, and then only dies as 
a body After its mdividual or notrve life has ceased, by derangement 
of the requimt. adjustments, the hfe that pervades evcry part gradually 
‘wets out and ccaces for want of support and 1cnewal® ‘The function of 
eich pirt 13 necded fo. the muntenanes of all, and when one utteily 
fuls, and the soonc1 m proportion as 2ts office 18 of more essential use, all 
gradually decay Thus, of the 1espnation be dimumished beyond a cei tan 
pomt by discase withm the lun.s, o: the hewt became unable to heep up 
the cuculitien of the blood, the boy, languishing for a time, ecans tt 
lust to hive hic sufficient to keep up the acccssuy actions of the oth 
cagang, and these ictions cease ‘Ihe frame ics motionless md msens bi, 
and decay mvades xt umensted It 24 thus bf secms suddenly to lewo 
the body. The acticus of which t Jiving organism i the seit fuim a 
eontinnons chain, Lke a ack, they begin at cycty pomt, erch 19 
dependunt wpon cvcry other The cxtcrml functions of moving and th< 
hike, by which the anual cxerfe rts will nd provides ats sustenance, are 
muuntained by the nunule cl cnncil chinges which tike plico within ; 
these lattaa chimces ac kept up culy Ty mums of the cxtcrmal fanctions, 
which supply the food or an, ox cnsuie other ruqumute chinges of 
condition 

We come tach, then, to cm fund meutal conception cf the ammal 
body, that it 28 csuntiilly v state cf action—of chcnncal change—m 
putiles of matter, dependent chicily cn the umicn with thom of the 
oxsyacn cf the an Paci this onc kv we cm trie the use and the 
necessity Of Ul the chuf functions on which hf depends Tood must be 
then, r¢,n aly and im catam valk qnanttics, to aflord the matcnals 
m which thy chinge my go on And the fcod must le munly cf a 
cctun hind, it must conmst ct substines with which oyygen bas a 
tendency to unitc, thit 15, of substance s which arc prone to decompore 
Mattas wath which oyj2en 36 akvady combined to its full cxtent, o 
which do not rcadily ccanlune wath that clement, uo indeed necessmy as 
food, but thur put, though essential, 5 suboid:nite The mass of the 
food must consist of orgamic, that 15, of anmal or of vegetable, subst ince 

Agun, an muat be mhakd, and thr procs must be constant ‘The 
absolut ncuceity of a continuous supply of ait, thcugh that of food miy 
be taken at inteay ds, or even mtcupted for conuderablo periods, 18 
casily cxplaincd If those achons with the body whuh the oxygen 


* The former of theso 1% termed the anal fifc, and consists in te fenchons by 
which the cieatme 8 rlited to the catcinal world, and espucislly im all that comes 
wathm tho power of its wl the latter rm tumed the orgaan bye, and consste of 
minato chang¢s taking place within the olganum At the instant of death the amma 
hefs only coance, Brae 
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maintain, once come to an end (except, perhapa, under some very 
exceptional conditions), the lif is gone. The chain, being broken, cannot 
be again united. But the oxygen must bo supplied afresh for the 
consumption of each four or five seconds (the interval at which on adult 
man or woman breathea when in health and at reat), because no store of 
itcan be retained, as in the case of food. It acta immediately it comcs 
into relation with the fitting clements of the body. Its influence is in 
its yresence. But there is also another renson for the necessity of s 
constant renewal of the air. The products of respiration are poisonous. 
The particles of the body when combined with oxygen result in com- 
pounds which are incompatible with vital action: they choke it, some- 
what perhaps as ashes choke a fire; and hence the most injurions of 
these, the carbonic acid, is carried off immediately by the returning 
breath. And further, the air must bu pure. It in oxygen, and oxygen 
uncontaminated, that sustains the vital change. Air loaded with the 
products of respiration, or of artificinl lights, is as unfit for breathing aa 
dust is for food; and for the same icason: its chemical capacity is gone 
—its affinities have produced their eflict. Indeed, it is far worse. Dust 
would Lut cheat the stuuach, affording no pabulum for the blood, but 
having whindercd in ita changca whatever of wholesome food there 
might remain in il, Impure uir, in #o far os it is impure, not only 
contributes nothiug to the lifs of the body, but reba it of what life it 
haa, and dirvetly impedes the changes which it Khould pustain. 

And not only must food and air be conuuned, but the processes of 
sverction must bo freely carried out. By these, not only are the “ dead,” 
or chemically useless, mnutcrials which have served theie part removed 
fiom the body, but changes of the utmost consequence are effvetuil in 
the Llvod, raising ond intenstying ita vital stule. ‘The chemical 
tendencies within the body are exultid by the changes which attend 
the casting off of its worn-out malerinls, and the dne performance of 
this part demands the two next essentials for a healthy life—oxercina 
and cleanjincet. From active luLours in the open air, fiom the frecst 
posible transudation through the skin, comea Life, and with it, cheerful- 
ness, energy, anJ peace. 

Lastly, for health are necded pleasurable activity of miud, and 
freedom from deprewing caren. The mental operations, like all others, 
are connected with changes in the material of the body. In all our 
conscivusness the chemical tendcucics of the sulstance of the brain come 
into play, and thus « chain of action is act up which extends throughout 
the system. The influence of thewe brain-changes is felt wherever a 
nerve travels, and modifics, invigoraica, or depraves the action of every 
part. Experience gives ample proof of this fact to every one, os in the 
sudden loss of appetite a piece of bad news will cause, or in the 
watering of the mouth excited ky the thought of food. And the history 
of disease nheunds in evidence of a similar kind: hair Lecoming grey 
ine single night from sorrow, milk poisoning on infant from an attack 
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of passion in the nurse, permancnt discoloration of the shin fiom tao, 
are among the instances on record. 

Happiness is a requisite for hcuth. It1s happy, thercforo, that this, 
at least, is within om ich We muy be confined to close and nimow 
homes, shut up in cities, and cut off fiom the swect face of nitue and 
the pure breath of heaven; to regulate onr dict my not be im our 
power; evhausted hy sdentary toil, evetcise may «em almost forlndden 
to us, and baths a Invury hu Wy to be thought of. But happmess in1y 1+ 
ours: for it hes in doing geo 1, 
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Nevin. Inonze or sti of stone 
May than sepulchie dcnote ; 
Oa then buui-plic, alone, 
Shall the cufting s weed float. 
Not for them the quet gone 
Undureith the dumwed tint, 
‘They rcst below the restless wine, 
‘Tbey ship bekw the Supls mf 
O'o them shill the watcs wrestle 
Wath the whalwind icom the hud, 
Dut thein bones will only pestle 
Closer down inte the sand: 
And for car wind and swge, 
Loud or low, shall be then dingo; 
And cach adie wave that brutks 
Ufnecforth upon any shoic, 
Shill he dc ucr for thar sikey 
Shall be hely cama. 
Em oO 


Sramley Parsonage. 


CHAPTER XLUT. 
Is SHH NWOT INSIGNIFICANT. 


Anp now a month went by at Framley without any increase of comfort 
to our friends there, and also without any absolute development of the 
ruin which had been daily expected at the parsonnge. Sundry letlors had 
yeached Mr. Robarta from various personages acting in the Tozer interent, 
all of which he referred to Mr. Curling, of Barchester. Some of these 
letters contained prayers for the money, pointing out how un innocent 
widow lady bad been induced to invest her all on ihe faith of Mr. Robart? 
name, and was now starving in a garret, with her three children, hecaure 
Mr, Robarts would not make good hin own undertakings. But the majority 
of them were filled with threats ;—only two days longer would he allowed 
and then the eheriff’s officers would be enjoined to do their work; then 
oue day of grace wenld be added, at the expiration of which the dogs 
of war would be nnloond. There, as fast as they came, were sent to 
Mr. Curling, who took no notice of them individually, but continued hix 
endvavour to prevent the evil day. The second bill Mr. Robarts would 
take up—~snch was Mr. Curling’s proposition; and would yay by two 
inutalmenta of 2607. each, the first in two montha, and the second in four. 
jf this were acceptable 1o the Tozer interest—well; if it were not, the 
sheriff"s officers must do their worst and the Tozer interest mut look for 
what it could get. The Tozer interest would not declare itself satisfied 
with these terimt, and no the mattcr wenton, During which the ronca 
faded from day to day on the cheeks of Mre. Robnrts, as under anch 
circumstances may eauily be conceived. 

In the meantime Lucy still remuined at Tlogglestock and had there 
become absolute nistreas of the house. Poor Mrs. Crawley had been at 
death’s door; for some days she wus delirious, and afterwards remained 
0 weak as to be almost unconscious; but now tho worst wan over and. 
Mr. Crawley had been informed, that as for as human judgment might 
pronounce, his children would not become orphans nor would he become 
a widower. During these woeka Lucy had not once been home nor had 
she seen any of the Framley people. ‘* Why should she inour the risk of 
conveying infection for so amal) an object?” as she herself argued, writing 
by letters, which were duly fumigated before they were opened at the 
parsonage. So she remained at Hogglestock, and the Crawley children, 
now admitted to all the honours of the nursery, were kept at Framiey. 
They were kept at Framley, although it wus expected from day to day 
that the beds on which they lay would be scized for the payment of 
Mz. Sowerby's debts, 
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Lucy, aa I have said, became mistress of the house at Hogglestock 
and made herself absolutely ascendant over Mr. Crawley. Jellies and 
broth and fruit, and even butter, came from Lufton Court, which she 
diaplayed on the table, absolutely on the cloth before him, and yet he bore 
it. I cannot eay that he partook of these dclicacies with any freedom 
himeelf, but ho did drink his tea when it was given to him although it 
contained Framley cream ;—-and, had he known it, Bohen itself from the 
Framley chest. In truth, in these days, he had given himself over to the 
dominion of this stranger; and he said nothing beyond, ‘“ Well, well,” 
with two uplifted hands, when he came upon her as she was sewing the 
buttons on to his own shirts—sewing on the buttons and perhaps occa- 
sionally applying her needle elsewhere,—not without utility. 

Tle said to her at this period very little in the way of thanks. Some 
protracted conversations they did have, now and again, during the long 
evenings; bat even in theso ho did not utter many words as to their 
prerent slate of life. It was on religion chiefly that he spoke, not 
lecturing her individually, but laying down his ideas as to what the 
life of a Christian ehould be, and especially what should be the life of 
a miniater. ‘“ But though I can ree thix, Miss Robarts,” he snid, “1 am 
bound to say that no one has fallen off so frequently as myself I have 
renounced the devil and all hix works; but it ia by word of mouth only— 
by word of mouth only. How shall a man crucify the old Adom that is 
within him, unless he throw himsolf prosirate in the dust and acknowledge 
that all his sircnpth is weaker than water?” To this, oflen as it might be 
repeated, she would listen patiently, comforting him by such words os her 
theology would supply; but then, when this was over, she would again 
resume her command aud enforce from him a close obedience to her 
domestic behesta. 

At the end of the month Lord Lufton came back to Framlcy Court. 
Ilis arrival there was quite uncxpected ; though, as he pointed out, when 
his mother expressed some surprise, he had retarned oxactly at the time 
tuuned by him before he startod. 

“T need not say, Ludovic, how glad I am to have you,” snid she, 
Jochiug 10 his face and pressing his arm; “the more so, indeed, sccing 
that I hardly expected it.” 

He said nothing to his mother about Lucy the first evening, although 
there was some conversntion respecting the Robarts family. 

“Tam afraid Mr. Robarts has embarramed himeclf,” said Lady Lafton, 
locking vory seriously. ‘Rumours reach me which are most distressing. 
T have said nothing to anybody as yet—not even to Fanny; but I can seo 
in her fhe, and hear in the tones of her voice, that she is suffering some 
Great sorrow.” 

‘¢ I know all about it,” said Lord Lufton. 

“ You know all about it, Ludovic?” 

" Yea; it is through that precious friend of mine, Mr. Sowerhy, of 
Chaldicotes. He has socepted bills for Sowerby; indeed, he told me av.” 
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‘What business had he at Chaldicotea? What had he to do with 
such frionds a that? 1 do not know how I am to forgive him.” 

“It wns through me that he became acquainted with Sowerby. You 
must remember that, mother.” 

“ I do not ace that that is any excuse. Is he to consider that all your 
acquaintances muet necessarily be his friends alo? It is rensonnble to 
suppose that you in your position must live occasionally with a grent many 
people who are altogether unfit companions for him as « parizh clergyman. 
He will not remember this, and he must be taught it. What business had 
he to go to Gathcrum Castle?” 

“ He got his stall at Barchester by going there.” 

“Te would be much better without his stall, and Fanny hos the senxe 
to know this, What docs he want with two houves? Prebendal stalls 
aro for older men than he—for men who have earned them, and who at 
the end of their lives want rome ease. IJ wirh with oll my heart that 
he had never taken it.” 

“Six hundred o ycar has its charms all the same,” said Lufton, getting 
up and strolling out of the room. 

“Tf Mmk really be in any difficulty,” he raid, later in the evening, 
“we must put him on his legs.” 

® You mean, pay his debts.” 

“Yes; ho has no debts except these acceptances of Sowerby’s.” 

“ How much will it be, Ludovic?” 

“A thousand pounds, perhaps, more or less. Ti find the moncy, 
mother ; only I shan’t be able to pay you quite a3 roon as I intended.” 
Whereupon his mother got up, and throwing her anus round his neck 
dcclare’ that she would never forgive him if he exer said a werd more 
about her little present to him. I enppose there is no pleasure a mother 
can have more attractive than giving away her moncy to an only son. 

Lucy"s naine wa» fist mentioned at breakfast the next morning. 
Lord Lufton had made up hie mind to attack Lis mother on the subject 
early in the morning—hcfore he went up to the parsonage; nt a% mattera 
turned out Miss Rebarts’ doings were necesarily brought under discun- 
ion withont reference to Lord Lufton's special aspirations regarding her. 
The fact of Mrs. Crawley’s illness had been mentioned, and Lady Lufton 
had stated how it had come to pars that all the Crawleys’ children were 
at the parsonage. 

“ T amst say that Fanny bas behaved excellently,” enid Lady Lufton. “It 
‘was just what might have boen expected from her. And indced,” she added, 
speaking in an embarrassed tone, ‘tao has Misa Robarts. Miss Hobarts 
as remained at Hogglestock and nursed Mrs. Crawley through the whole.” 

“Remained at Logglestock— through the fever!” oxclaimed his 
lordihip. ‘ 

“Yer, indeed,” raid Lady Lufton. 

“ An‘ ia she there now 7” 

“Oh, yes; I ain not aware that she thinks of leaving just yet.” 
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“Then I say that it ia a great shame—a scandalous nhame 1” 

“But, Ludovic, it was her own doing.” 

“Oh, yea; I understand. Dut why should she be saciificed? Were 
there no nuraes in the country to be hired, but that she must go and 
remain there fora month at the bedside of a pestilent fever? There is 
no justice in it.” 

“ Justice, Ludovico? I don’t know about justice, but there was great 
Christin charity. Mrs. Crawley has probably owed her lifo to Mit 
Rol arts.” - 

“Tian she heen ill? Isshe ill? I insist upon knowing whether she 
is ill, I shall go over to Hogglestock myself immediately after breakfast.” 

To thin Lady Lufton made no reply. If Lord Lufton chose to gu to 
Tlogglestock she could not prevent him. She thought, however, that it 
would be much: better that he should stay away. He would he quite as 
open to the infection as Lney Robarts; and, moreover, Mrs. Crawley’s 
bedside would be a3 inconvenient a place as might be relected for any in- 
terview between two lovers, Jandy Lufton felt at the present moment that 
she was cruelly treated by circumstances with reference to Mina Robarta, 
OF course it would have been her part to lessen, if she could do ao with- 
out injustice, that high idea which her son entertained of the beauty and 
worth of the young Indy; but, unfortunately, she had been compelled to 
yraixe her and to load her name with all manner of eulogy. Lady Luften 
wre ersentinily a true woman, and nut even with the object of carrying 
out her own views in so important a matter would she be guilty of such 
deecption as she might have practised by simply hokling her tongue; Imt 
neverthclena she could hardly reconcile herself to the necessity of singing 
Lucy's praines, 

After breakfast Lady Lufton got up from her chair, but hung about 
the room without making any show of leaving. In accordance with her 
usual custom she would have atked her son what he was going to do; but 
she did not dare no to inquire now. Hod he not declared, only a teow 
minutes since, whither he would go? “I suppose I shall sce you at 
lunch?” at Inst she said. 

“Atlunch? Well, I don’t know. Look here, mother, What am I 
to ray to Misa Robarts when I sce her?” and he leaned with his back 
against the chimney-piece as he interrogated his mother. 

“ What are you to ray to her, Ludovic?” 

“Yes; what am I to sny,—-as coming from you? Am I to tell her 
that you will receive her as your daughter-in-law ?” 

“ Ladovio, I have explained all that to Miss Roberta herself.” 

what?” 

“I have told her that I dia not think that such a marriage woul] 
inske either you or her happy. 

“ And why have you ‘cla “her so? Why have you taken upon your- 
nelf to judge for me in euch « matter, as though I were a child? Mother, 
you must unsay what you have ssid.” ww 

—5 
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Lord Lufton, as he spoke, looked full into his mother's face; ond he 
did so, not as though he were begging from her a fuyour, but inning to 
ler a command. She stood near him, with one hand on the breakiiast- 
table, gazing at him almost furtively, not quite daring to meet the full 
view of his eye. There was only one thing on earth which Lady Luiton 
feared, nud that wns her son's displersure. The sun of her earthly heaven 
shone upon hor through the medium of his existence. If sho were driven 
to quarrel with him, as some Jadics of her acquaintance were driven to 
qquarrel with their song, the world to her would be over. Not but what 
facta might be so strong as to make it absolutely necessary that she should 
do this, As some people resolve that, under certain circumstances, they 
will commit micide, so she could see that, under certain circumstnncen, 
the nmst consent even to be separated from him, She would not do 
wrong,—not that which rhe knew to bo wrong,—cven for hiu sake. If it 
were necessary that all her happiness should collapse aud be crashed in 
ruin around her, ehe must endure it, and wait God's time to relieve her 
from so dark a world. The light of the sun was very dear to her, but even 
that might be purchased at too dear a cost. 

“1 told you before, mother, that my choice was made, and I asked 
you then to give your consent ; you have now had time to think about it, 
and therefore I have come to ask you again. I have reason to know that 
there will bo no impediment to my marriage if you will frankly hold out 
your hand to Lucy.” 

The matter was altogether in Lady Lufton’s hands, but, fond na she 
‘was of power, she absolutely wished that it were not so, Had her ron 
married without asking her and then brought Lucy home as his wife, she 
would undoubtedly have forgiven him; and much as she might have dis- 
like the match, she would, ultimately, have embraced the bride. But 
now she was compelled to exercise her judgment. If he manied impru- 
dently, it would be her doing. How was she to give her expressed consent 
to that which she believed to he wrong? 

“Do you know anything against her; any renson why she should not 
be my wife?” continued he. 

“Hf you mean as regards her moral conduct, certainly not,” said Lady 
Lufton. “But I conld say as much as that in favour of a great many young 
Indies whom I should regard as very ill suited for ch a marriage.” 

“Yea ; some might be vulgar, some might be ill-tempered, some might 
be ugly; others might be burdened with disagrecable connections. I can 
understand that you should object to a daughter-in-law under any of these 
circumatances. But mone of these things can be said of Miss Robarta, I 
defy you to say that she is not in all respects what a lady should be.” 

But her father was a doctor of medicine, sho is the sister of the parich 
clergyman, the is only five fect two in height, and is so uncommonly 
brown! Had Lady Lufton dared to give a catalogue of her objections, 
such would have been its extent and nature. But she did not dare to do 
this. 
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““T cannot any, Ludovic, that she is pomessed of all that you should 
seek in a wife.” Such was her answer. 

“Do you mean that she has not got money?” 

“No, not that; I should be very sory to eee you making money 
your chief obyect, or indeed any essential object. If it chanced that your 
wife did have money, no doubt you would find it a convenience. But 
piny understand me, Ludovic; I would not for a moment advise you to 
subject your happiness to auch n necessity as that. Its not because she 
is without fortune ” 

“Then why 151t? At breakfast you were mnging her prawes, and 
saying how excellent she is” 

“Tf I were forced to put my objection imto one word, I should 
say ” and then she prused, hardly dumg to encounter the frown 
which war aheady gathcung itself on het son’s biow. 

“You wonld say what?” sad Lord Lufton, almost roughly 

“Don’t ho angry with mc, Ludovico; all that I think, and all that I 
say on this subject, I think and say with only one obyect—that of your 
happmess. What other motive can I hive for anything in this world ?” 
And thou she came close to dim and hasscd Jum. 

“Bot tell me, mother, whit 19 tas objection; what 16 this tenibh 
word that is to sum up the lst of all poor Lucy’s «ns, and prove that 
she 15 unfit for manscd hfe?” 

“Ludovic, I did not say that You hnow that I did not.” 

* What 15 the word, mother?” 

And then at last Lady Lnfton spoke at out. “ She 1-——:msigmificant 
Tbeheve her to 1 a very good itl, but she x» not qualificd to fill the 
Jugh position to which you would cxalt her,” 

“ Inagnificant |” 

© Yus, Ludovic, I tlunk x0.” 

“Then, mother, you do not hnow her. You must permit me te wy 
that you ae talking of a girl whom you do not know Of all the 
cpithets of opprohtinm which the Enghsh language could give you, that 
would be naly the last which she would deserve.” 

“T have not mtended any oppivb:1um.” 

“Tnugmficant !” 

“Pohaps you do not quite understand me, Ladovie.” 

“T know what insignificant means, mother.” 

“1 think that she would not worthy fll the postion which your 
wile should take in the world.” 

“T wnderstand what you say.” 

“She would not do yon hononr at the head of your table.” 

“ Ah, Tundetstand. You want me to mary some bouncing Amazon, 
some pink and wlute giantess of fashion who would hughten the little peoplo 
into their mopricties.” 

“Qh, Ludovic! you are intending to laugh at me now.” 

“1 was never less inclined to laugh in my life—never, I can assure 
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you. And now I am more certain than ever that your objection to Miss 
Robarts arises from your not knowing her. You will find, I think, when 
you do know her, that she ia as well able to hold her own as any lady of 
your acquaintance ;—ay, and to maintain her husband's position, too. 
T can assure you that I shall hove no fear of her on that score.” 

©] think, dearest, that perhaps you hardly——” 

“J think this, mother, that in sch a matter as this I must choose 
for myeclf. Ihave chosen; and I now ask you, as my mother, to go to 
her and bid her welcome. Dear mother, I will own this, that I should 
not be happy if I thought that you did not Jove my wife.” Theso Inst 
worda he aaid in a tone of affection that went to his mother’s heart, and 
then ho Ieft the room. 

Poor Lady Lufton, when she was alone, waited till she heard her 
on’a steps retreating through the hall, and then betook herself up-staira 
to her customary morning work. She st down at Inst as though about 
fo to occupy herself; but her mind was too full to allow of her taking up 
her pen. She had often raid to herself, in days which to her were not as 
yet long gone by, that she would choose a bride for her son, and that then 
the would love the chosen one with all her heart, She would dethrone 
herself in favour of thin new queen, sinking with joy into her dowager 
state, in order that her son's wife might shine with the greater splendour. 
The fondest day-dreams of her life had all lund reference to the time when 
her son should bring home a new Lady Lufton, rclected by herself from 
the female excellence of England, and in which sho might be the first to 
worship her new idol. But could she dethrone herself for Lucy Robarts? 
Could she give up her chair of state in order to place thereon the littic 
girl from the parsonage? Could she take to her heart, and treat with ahso- 
Inte loving confidence, with the confidence of an almost idolatrous mother, 
that litle chit who, o few months since, had sat awkwardly in one corner 
cf her drawing-room, afraid to rpeak to any one? And yet it seemed 
that it must come to this—to this :—or clso those day-dreams of hers 
would in nowise come to pass. 

She sat herself down, trying to think whether it were possible that 
Lucy might fill the throne; for she had begun to recognize it as probable 
that her ron’s will would he too strong for her; but her thoughts would 
fly away to Grisclda Grautly. In her first and only matured attempt to 
realize her day-dreams, she had chosen Grisclda for her quecn. She had 
tiled there, sceing that tho fatcs had destined Miss Grantly for another 
throne ;—-for another and a higher one, os far as the world goca. Sho 
would have made Grisclda the wife of s baron, but fhte was about to 
make that. young lady the wife of a marquis. Was thero caure of gricf 
in this? Did she really regret that Miss Grantly, with all her virtuer, 
should be made over to tho house of Hartletop? Lady Lufton waa a 
woman who did not bear disappeintment lightly; but nevertheless sho 
did almost feel herself to have been rclieved from a burden when she 
thought of the termination of the Lufton-Grantly marriage treaty. What 
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if she had been sneecesful, and, after all, the prize bad been other than 
she had expected? She was sometimes prone to think that that prizo was 
not exactly all that she had once hoped. Grisclda looked the very thing 
that Lady Lufton wantod for a queen ;—but how would a queen reign 
who trusted only to her looks? In that respect it was perhaps well for 
her that destiny had interposed. Griselda, ahe was driven to admit, waa 
better suited to Lord Dumbello than to her son. 

But still——such a queen as Lucy! Could it ever come to pass that 
tho lieges of the kingdom would bow the knec in proper respect before so 
puny a rovereign? And then there was that feeling which, in still higher 
quarters, prevents the marriage of princes with the most noble of their 
people. Is it not a recognized rule of these rcalms that none of the blood 
royal shall raise to royal honours those of the subjects who are by birth 
un-royal! Lucy was a subject of the house of Lufton in that she was tho 
sister of the parson and a resident denizen of the parsonage. Preswning 
that Lucy herself might do for queen—granting that she might have some 
faenlty to reign, the crown having becn duly placed on her brow—~how, 
then, about that clerical brother near the throne? ‘Would it not come to 
this, that there would no longer be a queen at Framley ? 

And yet she knew that she must yield. She did not any so to horsclf. 
She did not as yet acknowledge that she must put out her hand to Lucy, 
calling her by name ns her daughter. She did not absolutely say as much 
to her own heart;—not as yct. But she did begin to bethink hernclf of 
Lucy’s high qualities, and {o declare to herself that the girl, if not fit to 
‘be a qneen, was at any rate fit to be awoman. That there was a spirit 
within that body, insignificant though the body might be, Lady Lufton 
was prepared 1o admit. That she had acquired the power—the chief of 
all powers in this world—of sacrificing herself for the sake of others; 
that, too, was evident enough. That she was a good girl, in the usuul 
acceptation of the word good, Lady Lufton had never doubted. She was 
ready-witted too, prompt in action, gifted with a certain fire. It was that 
gift of fire which had won for hor, a0 unfortunately, Lord Lufton’s lore, 
Tt was quite possible for her alse to love Lucy Robarte; Lady Lufton 
adinitttd that to herarlf;—but then who could bow the knee before 
her, and serve her as o queen? Was it not « pity that she should be 
80 insignificant ? 

But, acvertheloss, we may say that as Lady Lufton sato that morning 
in her own room for two hours without employment, the star of Lucy 
Robarts was gradually msing in the firmament. After all, love was the 
food chicfly necessary for the nourishment of Lady Lufton,—the only food 
absolutely necessary. She was not aware of this herself, nor probably 
would those who knew her best havo so spoken of her. They would have 
declared that family pride was her daily pabulum, and she herself would 
Ihave said ao too, calling it, however, by some less offensive name. Ler son's 
honour, and the honour of her house 1—~of those she would have spoken 
aa tha things dearest to her in this world. And this was partly true, for 
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had her eon been dishonoured, she would have sunk with sorrow to the 
grave. But the one thing necessary to her daily life was the power of 
loving those who were near to her. 

Lord Lufton, when he left the dining-room, intended at once to go up 
to the parsonage, but he first strolled round the garden in order that he 
might make up his mind what he would say there. He was angry with 
his mother, having not had the wit to see that she was about to give way 
and yicld to him, and he was dctcrmined to make it understood that in 
this matter he would have his own way. He had learned that which it 
was necessary that ho should know as to Lucy’s heart, and such being tho 
ease he would not conovive it possible that he should be debarred by his 
mother'sopposition. ‘There is no eon in England loves his mother better 
than I do,” he said to himself’; “but there are some things which a wan 
cannot stand. She would have matric me to that block of stone if J 
would have let her; and now, because she is disappointed there—— 
Insignificant! I never im my life heard anything so abaurd, no untrue, #0 
uucharitable, no——- She'd like me to bring a dragon howe, T suppore. 
Tt would serve her right if I did,—some crenture that woukl make the 
house intolerable to her.’* “She must do it though,” he anid again, “or 
she and I will quarrvl,” and then he turned off towards the gate, preparing 
to go to the parsonage. 

“My Jord, have you heard what han happened?” said the gardener, 
coming to him at the gate. The man was out of breath and almost over- 
whelmed by the greatness of his own tidingr. 

“No; I bave heard nothing. What i« it?” 

“Tho bailiffs have taken possetsion of everything at the parronage.” 


CHAPTER XLIV, 
TaR PHILIATINES AT THE PARSONAGE. 


Ir has been already told how things went on between the Tozera, Mr. 
Curling, and Mark Robarts during that month. Mr. Forrest had drifted 
out of the business altogether, av also hind Mr. Sowerby, as far as ay 
active participation in it went. Lettera came frequently from Mr. Curling 
to the partonage, and at last came a meseuge hy xpecial mimion to any 
that the evil day was at hand. As fay os Mr. Curling’s professional 
experience would enable him to anticipate or foretell the proceedings of 
auch @ man aa Tom Tozer he thought that the sheriff's officers would 
be at Framley Parsonage on the following morning. Mr. Curling's 
experience did not mislead him in thin respect. 

“ And what will yon do, Mark?” said Fanny, speaking through her 
teara, after she had read the letter which her husband handed to her. 

“Nothing. What canIdo? They must come.” 
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“Lord Luflon came to-day. ‘Will you not go to him?" 

4*No. If I were to do so it would be the same ax auking him for the 
money.” 

“Why not borrow it of him, dearest? Surely it would not be so 
much for him to lend.” 

“I could not do it. Think of Lucy, and how she stands with him. 
Besides I have already had words with Luftou about Sowerby and his 
money matters. Ho thinks tbat I am to blame, and he would tell me so; 
and then there would be sharp thingusaid between us. He wonld advance 
me the money if I pressed for it, but he would do so in a way that would 
inake it impossible that I should take it.” 

‘Thore was nothing more then to be raid. If she had had her own 
way Mra, Robarts would have gone at once to Lady Lufton, but she could 
not induce her husband to sanction such a proceeding. The objection to 
pooling assistance from her ladyship was as strong as that which prevailed 
ay toher eon. There had alrerdy been some little beginning of ill-feeling, 
and under such circumstances it was impossible to ask for pecuniary 
assistance. Fanny, however, had a prophetic assurance that assistance 
out of these difficulties must in the end come to them from that quarter, 
or not come at all; and she would fain, had she been allowed, make every- 
thing known at the big hounc. 

On the following morning they breakfasted at the usual hour, but in 
great widnesr, A maid-nervant, whom Bira. Ruburta had brought with her 
when she married, told her that a rumour of what was to happen lad 
reached the kitchen. Stubbs, the groom, had boen in Barchester on the 
preceding day, and, according to his nccount—so said Mary—everybody 
in the city was talking about it. ‘ Never mind, Mary,” said Mra, Robarts, 
and Mary replied, “Ob, no, of course not, ma'am,” 

In these days Mra. Robarta was ordinarily very busy, eceing that there 
were six children in the housc, forr of whom had come to her but ill sup- 
plied with infintine belongings; and now, 1s usual, she went about her 
work immediately after breakfust. But she moved abont the house very 
hlowly, and waa almost unable to give her orders to the servants, and spoke 
tally to the children who hung about her wondering what was the matter. 
Tfer husband at the aame time took himeelf to his book-room, but when 
there did not attempt any employment. He thrust his hands into his 
pockets, aud, leaning against the fire-piace, fixed his oyes upon the table 
before him without looking at anything that was on it; it was impossible 
for him to betake himself to hin work. Iemember what is the ordinary 
labour of a clergyman in his study, and think how fit ho must have been 
for such employment! What would have been the nature of a sermon 
composed at such a moment, and with what satisfaction could he have used 
the ancred volume in reforring to it for his arguments? He, in this 
Teapect, was worse off than his wife; she did omploy herself, but he stood 
thore without moving, doing uothing, with fixed eyes, thinking what men 
‘would say of him. 
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Luckily for him this atate of suspense was not long, for within half an 
hour of his leaving tho breakfast table the footman knocked at his door— 
that footman with whom at the beginning of his difficulties ho had made 
up his mind to dispense, but who had been kept on because of the Bar- 
chester prebend. 

“If you please, your reverence, there are two men outside,” said the 
footman. 

Two men! Mark knew well enough what men they were, but ho 
could hardly take the coming of two such men to his quict country 
parsonage quite as o matter of course. 

“ Who are they, John?” said he, not wishing any answer, but heeaure 
the question was forced upon him. 

“I'm afeard they’re——bniliffa, sir.” 

“Very well, John; that will do; of course they must do what they 
pense abont the place.” 

And then when the servants left him he atili_ stood without moving, 
exactly as he had stood before. There he remained for ten minutes, but 
the time went by very slowly. When about noon rome circumstance told 
him what wns the hour, he was astonished to find that the day had not 
nearly passed away. 

Aud then another tap was struck on the door,—a sound which he 
well recognized,—and his wife crept silently into the room, She came 
cloxe up to him before she spoke, and put her arm within his: 

“ Mark,” she said, “the men are here ; they are in the yard.” 

“T know it,” he answered gruilly. 

“Will it be better that you should ace them, dearest?" 

“Sec them; no; what good can I do by seeing them? But I shall 
eco them eocn enough ; they will be here, I suppose, in a few minutes.” 

“ They ave taking an inventory, cook says; they nro in the stale now.” 

“Very well; they must do ar they please; I cannot help them." 

“Cock eayu that if they ore allowed their menls nnd some beer, and 
if nobody takes anything away, they will be quite civil.” 

© Civil! But what does it matter? Let them cat and drink whit 
they plcare, as long as the food Jasty. I don’t supposc the butcher will 
scnd you morc.” 

“But, Mark, there’s nothing duc to the butcher,—only the regular 
monthly bill.” 

“Very well; you'll see.” 

“Oh, Mark, don’t look at me in that way. Do not turn awny from 
me. What is to comfort us if we do not cling to each other now?" 

“Comfort us! God help you! I wonder, Fanny, that you can bear 
to mtay in the room with me.” 

“ Mark, dearest Mark, my own dear, dearest husband! who is to be 
true to you, ifLam not? You shall not turn from me. How can sny- 
thing like this make a differenco between you and me?” And then sbe 
threw her arms round his neck and embraced him. 
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Tt waa « terrible morning to him, and one of which every incident will 
dwell on his memory to the last day of his lif. He had been eo proud in 
his position—had assnmed to hinself so prominent a standing—had con- 
trived, by tome trick which he bad acquired, to carry his head ro high 
above the heads of neighbouring parsons. It was this that had taken him 
among great people, had introduced him to the Duke of Omnium, had 
procured for him the stall at Barchester. But how was he to carry his 
head now? ‘What would the Arabins and Grantlys esy? low would 
the bishop ancor at him, and Mrs. Proudie and her daughters tell of him 
in all their quarters? How would Crawicy look at him—Crawley, who 
had already once had him on the hip? The stern severity of Crawlcy's 
face loomed upon him now. Crawlcy, with hia children half naked, and 
hin wifo a drudge, and himself half starved, had nevor had a bailiff in hia 
house at Hogglestock! And then his own curate, Evans, whom ho had 
patronized, and treated almost aga a dependant-——how was he to look hia 
cnrate in the face and arrange with hin for the sncred dutica of the next 
Suuday ? 

Ilis wife still stood by him, gazing into his face; and as he looked at 
licr and thought of her mirery, he could not control his heart with refer- 
ence to the wrongs which Sowerby had heaped on him, It was Sowerby’s 
falsehood and Sowerby’s fraud which had brought upon him and his wifo 
this terrible anguish. “If there be justiea on earth ho will suffer for it 
yet,” he anid at last, not speaking intentionally to his wifw, but unable to 
repress his feclings. 

“Do not wish him evil, Mark; you may be sure he has his own 
Rorrows,” 

“Tis own serrows! No; ho is callous to such misery as thi«, To 
has Income so hardencd in dishonesty that all this is mirth to him. If 
there be punishment in heaven for fala Lood——” 

“Qh, Mark, do not curse him!" 

“Tow am 1 to keep myself from curring when I see what he has 
Drought upon you?” 

© Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord,” answered the young wift, not 
with solemn, preaching accent, a4 though bent on reproof, but with the 
softunt whisper into bis ear. “Leave that to Ilim, Movk; and for us, let 
us pray that He may soften the hearts of us all;—of him who has caused 
‘us to sulfer, and of our own.” 

Mark was not called upon io reply to this, for he was again disturbed 
by s errvant at the door. It was the eook thia time heraclf, who had come 
with a incaange from the men of the law. And she had come, be it re- 
inembered, not from any necessity that she as cock should do this line cf 
work; for the footman, or Mrr. Robarts’ maid, might have come as well as 
she, But when things arc out of course servants are always out of courso 
alec, Awa rule, nothing will induce o butler to go into a stuble, or per- 
Runde @ housemaid to put her hand to a frying-pan. But now that this 
new excitement had come upon the bouschold~segjng that the bailiffs 
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were in possession, and that the chattels were being entered in a catalogue, 
everybody was willing to do evarything—evorything but his or her own 
work. The gardener was looking after the doar children; the nuree was 
doing the rooms before the bailiffs should reach them; the groom had gone 
into the kitchen to get their lunch reody for them; end the cook was 
walking about with an inkstand, obsying all the orders of these great 
potentates, As fur as the scrvants were concerned, it may be a question 
whether the coming of the bailiffs had not hitherto been regarded as 
® treat, 

“If you please, ma’am,” said Jemima cook, “ they wishes to know in 
which room you'd be pleased to have the inmin-tory took fust. ‘Cause, 
ma’am, they wouldn't disturb you nor mnaster more than can be avoided. 
For their lino of life, ma’am, they ia very civil—very civil indeed.” 

“© ¥ suppose they may go into the drawing-room,” said Mrs, Robarts, in 
a sad low voice. All nice women are proud of their drawing-rooms, 
and she was very proud of hers. It had been furnished when moncy was 
plenty with them, immediately after their marriage, and everything in it 
waa pretty, good, and dear to her. 0 Jailies, who have drawing-rooms in 
which the things are pretty, good, and doar to you, think of what it would 
be to have two bailiffs rummaging among them with pen and inkhorn, 
making a catalogue preparatory to a sheriffs auction; and all without fault 
or extravagance of yourown! There were things there that had been given 
to her by Lady Lufton, by Lady Meredith, and other frienda, and the idea 
did occur to her that it might be possible to save them fiom coutamination ; 
but she would not say & word, lest by so saying she might add to Mark's 
misery. 

“ And then tho dining-room,” said Jemima cook, in a tonc almost of 
elation. 
“ Yes; if they please.” 

“And then master’s book-room here ; or perhaps the bedrooms, if you 
and master be etill bere.” 

“ Any way they please, cook; it does not much signify,” anid Mrs, 
Robarts. But for some days after that Jemimn wus by no menns a 
favourite with her. 

The cook was hardly out of the room before a quick footetcp wa» heard 
on the gravel before the window, and the hall door was immucdiately 
opened. 

“ Where is your master?" said the well-known voice of Lord Lufton; 
and then in half « minute he also was in the bovk-room. 

“Mark, my dear fellow, what's all this?” said he, in a cheery tono 
and with « pleasant face. ‘Did not you know that I was hore? I camo 
down yesterday; Ianded from Hamburg only yesterday morning. Low 
do you do, Mrs. Robart? This is a terrible bore, isn’t it?” 

Eobarts, at the first moment, hardly knew how to speak to his old 
friend. He was struck dumb by tho disgrace of his position; the more 
eo as his misfortune was one which it was partly in the power of Lord 
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Lufton to remedy. He had never yet borrowed money rince he had filled 
a man’s position, but he had had words about moncy with the young peer, 
in which he knew that his friend had wronged him; and for thin double 
reason he was now speechicss. 

“ Mr, Sowerby has betrayed him,” said Mra. Robarta, wiping the tears 
from her eyes. Hitherto she had asid no word against Sowerby, but now 
it waa necessary to defend her husband. 

“No doubt about it. I believe he has always betrayed every one who 
has ever trusted him. I told yon what he was, some time since; did I 
not? But, Mark, why on carth have you let it go so far as this? Would 
not Forrest help you?" 

“Mr. Forrest wanted him to sign more bills and ho would not do 
that?” said Mra. Robarts, sobbing. 

“Bills are like dram-drinking,” said the discreet young lord: “ when 
one one begins, it is very lurd to leave off. Is il truc that the men are 
here now, Mark?” 

“ Yer, they are in the next room.” 

“ Whar, in the dewing-room ?” 

“They are making out a list of the things,” raid Mrs. Robarta, 

“We must stop thnt at any rate,” paid his lordship, walking off 
towurds the acene of the operations; and as he leit the room Mrs. Robarts 
followed bim, leaving her husband by himself. 

“Why did you not rend down to my mother?" said he, speaking 
hardly above a whisper, as they stood together in the hall. 

“Tle would not let me.” 

“But why not go yourself? or why not have written to me,—con- 
sidering how intinate we are?” 

Mrs, Robarts could not explain to him that the peculiar intimacy 
between him and Lucy must have hindered her from doing so, even 
if otherwise it might have been powille; but she felt such was the 
cane, 

© Well, my men, this ia bad work you're doing here,” maid he, walking 
into the drawing-room. Whereupon the cook curtsvyed low, and the 
bailiffs, knowing his lordship, stepped from their businesa and put their 
hands tu their foreheads. You must stop this, if you pleasc,—at once. 
Come, let's go out inte the kitchen, or some place outside. I don’t like 
io swe you here with your big boots and tho pen and ink among the 
furniture.” 

“Wo nin’t a-done no harm, my lord, so please your lordship,” anid 
Jemima cook. 

* And we is only a-doing our bounden dooties,” said one of the 
bailiff. 

“ As we is sworn to do, no please your lordship,” said the other. 

‘¢ And ia wery sorry to be unoonwenient, my lord, to any gen'leman 
or lady os is a gen’leman or lady. But accidents will happen, and then 
what can the likes of ws do?” said the first. 
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“ Because we is swoin, my lod,’ sud the second. But, neverthelesy 
in spite of thur oaths, and m ste also of tho aterm necesuty wlach they 
phuded, they ceased tha operations at the instances of the peer. Tor tho 
nawe of a lord as stall great in England. 

“And now Icave tlis, and let Mis Robatts go into her dinwing- 
room.” 

And, pleaso your Imd-hip, whit 1s we to do? Who is we to 
look, to?” 

In satisf}ing them absolutely on tlia point Lord Lnfton had to use 
moc than hus mfluence os a peer. Jt was necessary that he should 
have pen and paper. But with pen and piper he did satiefy them ;— 
satisfy them so far that they agreed to 2cturn to Stubbs’ room, the 
forme: hospital, duo stipulation haying been made fox the meals and 
beer, and there await the order to evacuate the premises which wonld 
no doubt, under Js lordNup's influence, reach tham on the following 
diy. The meaning of all which was that Lord Lufton had undataken tu 
‘L.av upon lus own shoulder the whole debt due by Mr. Robarta 

And then he retuincd to the book-100m where Mark was still standing 
almost on the spot im which he had placed him«if immediatly after 
bicakfast. Mia Robmats did not acturn, hut went up among the childicn 
to cow teordcr such dncctions as she had given for the meparation of 
the nui~cry for the Philstincs “Mark,” he sau, “do not trouble your~ 
self al out this more than yo can help. The men havo ceased doing 
anything and they shall Icave the place to-morzow morning ” 

“ And how will the meney—be pad ?” said the poor clergyman. 

“Do not bother yourself about that at present. It shall sv be 
manag d that the burden shall fall ultsmatcly on yourself—not on iny one 
ele. But Iam sure it must be a comfoit to you to know that your wate 
need not be dirven out of her drawing-100m " 

“ But, Lufton, I cannot allow 5ou—aftir what has passed—and at the 
piecat momcut——” 

“My dca fillow, I hnow all about it and I am coming to that just 
now. Yon have cmployed Curhng and he shall scttle 16; and upon my 
word, Mark, you ehall pay the lil] But, for the prevent emergency, tho 
money is at my banker's.” 

“Bat, Luften——" 

“And to deal honestly, about Cm ling’s Lill I mean, it ought to be as 
much my effair as your own. It was I that brought you into this mcs 
with Sowerby, and I know now how unjust about it I was to you up in 
London, But the truth is that Sowcby’s treachery had neasly driven me 
wild. It bas done the same to you since, I have no doubt.” 

“ Tio has ruined mo,” said Robarta 

“No, he has not done that. No thanks to him though; he would not 
have ncrupled to do it had it come in his way. The fact is, Mark, that 
jou and I eannot conceive the depth of fraud in much a man as that, He 
is always looking for monry ; I believe that in all his hors of most friendly 
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intercourse,—-when he is sitting with you over your wine, and riding 
beside you in tho field,—he is still thinking how he can mako use of you 
to tide him over some difficulty. He has lived in that way till he has 
a pleasure in cheating, and hoa become so clever in his line of life that if 
you or J were with him again to-morrow he would again get the better of 
us. He is a man thot must be absolutely avoided ; I, at any rate, have 
Tearned to know a0 much.” 

In the expression of which opinion Lord Lufton was too hard upon 
poor Sowerby ; as indeed we are all spt to be too hard in forming on 
opinion upon the rogues of the world. That Mr. Sowerby had been a 
rogue, I cannot deny, It is roguish to lie, and he lad been a great liar, 
It in reguish to make promises which the promber knows he cannot 
perform, and such bad been Mr. Sowerby’s daily practice. It ix anguinh 
to live on other men’s money, and Mr. Sowerby had long heen doing s0, 
It is roguixh, at least so I would hold it, to dea! willingly with rogucs; 
and Mr. Sowerhy had been constant in such dealings. Ido not hnow 
whether he had not at tines fallen cyen into more palpable reguery than is 
proved by such practices as those enumerated. Though I have for him 
somo tender feeling, knowing that there was still a touch of gentle beaing 
round his heart, an abiding taste fur Letter things within him, I cannot 
acquit him from the great accuuution. But, fur all that, in spite of his 
acknowledged rogucry, Lord Lufton was too Lard upon him in his judg- 
ment, There was yet within him the means of repentance, could a lens 
penitentic have been supplicd to him. He grieved bitterly over his own 
ill doings, and know well what changes geutichood would have demanded 
from him. Whcther or no he had gone too far fur all changea—whether 
the locus penitentic was for him still a possibility—that waa between him 
and a higher power. 

“T have no one to blame but mysclf,” enid Mark, still speaking 
in the same heart-broken tone and with his face avested from his 
fiend, 

The debt would now be paid, and the bailiffs would be expelled ; Tut 
that would not set him right before the world. It would be Lnawn to all 
men—to all clergymen in the diocexe—that the sheriff's officers had 
been in charge of Framley Parsonage, and he could never again hold up 
hia head in the close of Barchester. 

“By dear fellow, if we were all to make ourselves miserable for such 
a triflo as this—” said Lord Lufton, putting his arm affectionately on his 
fricnd’s shoulder. 

But we are not all clergymen,” said Mark, and a4 ho spoke he turned 
away to the window and Lord Lufton knew that tho tears were on his 
check, 

Nothing wna then said between them for some moments, after which 
Lord Lufton again spoke,— 

“Mark, my dear follow 1” 

“Well,” eaid Mark, with his faco still turned towards the window. 
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“You mast remembor one thing; in helping you over this atile, 
which will be really a matter of no inconvenience to me, I have a better 
right than that even of an old friend ; I look upon you now as my brother- 
in-law.” 

Mark turned slowly round, plainly showing the teara upon his face. 

Do you mean,” said he, “ that anything more has taken pince?” 

“T mean to make your sister my wife; she sont me word by you to 
say that ahe loved ine, and Tam not going to etand upon any nonscneo 
after that. If she and I are both willing no ono alive has o right to stand 
between us; and, by heavens, no ono shall. I will do nothing sccretly, 
#0 I tell you that, exactly as I have told her ladyahip.” 

“ But what does she say?” 

“ She says nothing; but it cannot go on like that. My mother and I 
cannot live here together if she opposes me in this way. I do not want 
to frighten your sister by going over to her at Hogglestock, but J expect 
you to tell her so much as I now tell you, as coming from me ; otherwise 
she will think that I have forgotten her.” 

« She will not think that.” 

© She need not; good-bye, old {ow. I'll make it all right between 
you and her Judyship about this affair of Sowerby’s.” 

And then he took his Jeave and walked off to settle about the payment 
of the money. 

“Mother,” said he to Lady Lufton that evening, “ you nrast not bring 
this affair of the bailiffa up again-t Eobarts. It has been more my fault 
than his." 

Hitherto not a word had been spoken betwoen Lady Lufton and her 
son on the subject. She had heard with terrible dismay of what had hap- 
pened, and bad heard alo that Lord Lufton had immediately gone to the 
parsonage. It was impossible, therefore, that she should now interfere. 
That tho necessary money would be forthcoming she was aware, but that 
would not wipe out the terrible disgrace attached to an excenticn in a 
clergyman’s house. And then, too, he way her clergyman,—her own 
clergyman, selected, and appointed, and brought to Framlcy ly herself, 
endowed with s wife of ber own choosing, filled with good things hy her 
own hand! It was a terrible misadventure, and she began to repent that 
ehe had ever heard the name of Robarts. She would not, howcver, hava 
‘been slow to put forth the hand to lesen the cvil by giving her own 
money, had this been eithcr necessary or porsible. But how could she 
interfere between Robarts and her son, capecially when she remembered 
the proposed connection between Lucy and Lord Lufton ? 

“Your fault, Ludovic?" 

“Yes, mother. It was I who introduced him to Mr. Suwerby ; and, 
to tell the truth, I do not think he would cver have been intimate with 
Sowerby if I had not given him some sort of a commiasion with reference 
to money matters then pending between Mr. Sowerby and me, They are 
all over now,—thanks to you, indeed.” 
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“Mr. Robarts' character as a clergyman ehould have kept him from 
such troubles, if no other feeling did a0.” 

“ At any rate, nother, oblige me by letting it pass by.” 

“Oh, I shall say nothing to him.” 

“You had better say something to her, or otherwise it will be strange; 
and even to him I would ray a word or two,—a word in kindness, as you 
#0 well know how. It will be easior to hin in that way, than if you were 
to be altogether silent.” 

No farther conversation took place hetween them at the time, but later 
in the evening she brushed her hand across her son’s forchead, sweeping 
the long silken hairs into their plnce, as ahe was wont to do when moved 
by any epecial feeling of love. “ Ludovic,” she said, “no one, I think, has 
#0 good @ heart as you. I will do exactly as you would have me about 
this affhir of Mr. Robarts and the money.” And then there was nothing 
more said about it. 


CHAYTIR XLV. 
Pauace BuEssines. 


Anp now, at this period, terrible rumours found their way into Barchester, 
and flew about the cathedral towers and round the cathedral door; ay, 
nnd into the canons’ houses and the humbler sitting-rooms of the vicara 
choral. Whether they made their way from thence up to the bishop's 
paince, or whether they descended from tho palace to the close, I will not 
pretend to ray. But they were shocking, unnatural, and no doubt 
@ricvoun to all those exccllent ecclesiastical hearts which cluster s0 thickly 
in those quarters, 

The first of these had reference to the new prebendary, and to the 
disgrace which he had bronght on the chapter; a disgrace, as some of 
them boasted, which Barchester had never known before. This, however, 
like most other boasts, was hardly true: for within but a very few ycars 
there had been an execution in the house of a late prebendary, old 
Dr. Stanhope; and on that occasion the doctor himself had been forced 
to fly away to Italy, stnrting in the night, leat he also should fall into the 
hands of the Philistines, as well aa his chairs and tables. 

“It in o scandalous shame,” said Mrs. Prondig, spenking not of the old 
doctor, but of the new offender; “a scandalous shame: and it would only 
serve him right if the gown were stripped from his back.” 

“ I mppore his living will be acquestrated,” said 8 young minor canon 
who attended much to the ecclesiastical injunctions of the lady of the 
dioome, and was deservedly hold in high favour. If Framley were 
sequestrated, why should not he, as well as another, undertake the duaty— 
with such stipend as the bishop might award. 
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“TI am tok! that he is over head and ears in debt,” said the futuro 
Mrs. Tickler, “and chicfly for lorecs which he has bought and not 
paid for.” 

“I see him riding very splendid auimale when he oomes over for the 
cathedra! duties," asid the minor canon. 

“ Tho sheriffs officers arc in the house at present, I am told," said 
Mrs. Proudie. 

“ And ia not he in jail?" said Mrs, Tickler. 

“Tf not, he ought to be,” ssid Mrs. Tickler’s mother, 

“ And no doubt soon will be,” said the minor canon; “for I hear 
that he is linked up with a most dincreditable gang of peraous.” 

This was what was raid in the palace on that heading ; and though, 
no doubt, more spirit and povtry was displayed there than in the houscs 
of the leas gifted clergy, this shows the manner in which the misfortune 
of Mr. Robarts was generally discnwed. Nor, indeed, had he deserved 
any better treatment at their handy, But his name did not ran the 
gauntlet for the usual nino days; nor, indeed, did his fame endure at its 
height for more than two. This sudden fall was cccasioned by other 
tidings of a still more distressing nature; by a rumour which so affected 
Mes, Proudie that it caused, an she said, her blood to creep. And she 
was very caieful that the blvcd of others should ercep alo, if the blood 
of othera was equally sensitive. 1t was said that Lord Dumbillo had jilted 
Miss Grautly. 

From what adverse spot in the world theso crucl tidings full upon 
Barchester I have never been able to diseover. We know how quickly 
rumour flies, making heraclf common through all the cities, That Mra. 
Proudic should have known more of the facts connected with the Iartletup 
family than any one else in Burchester was not surprising, seeing that she waa 
so much more conversunt with the great world in which such people lived. 
She knew, and was therefore correct cnough in declaring, that Lord Dum- 
bello had already jilted one other young lady—the Lady Julia Mac Mull, 
to whom he had ben engaged three seaxous back, and that therefore his 
character in such matters was not to be trusted. That Lady Julia lad 
‘been a terrible flirt and greatly given to waltzing with a certain German 
count with whom sho had since gone off—that, I suppose, Mra, Proudie 
did not know, much as ehe was conversant with the great world,—sceing 
that she eaid nothing about it to any of her ecclesiastical listeners on the 
present occasion. 

“Te will be a terrible warning, Mrs. Quiverful, to us all; a mont uscful 
warning to us—not to trust to the things of this world. I far they mado 
no ingniry about this young nobleman before they agreed that his nama 
should be linked with that of their daughter.” ‘This ule said to the wife 
of the present warden of Hiram's Mospital, 2 lady who had received 
favours from her, and was therefore bound to listen attentively to her 
Yoice. 


“Dut L hope it may not bo truc," said Mrs. Quiverful, who, in spite 
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of the allegiance duc by her to Mrs. Proudie, had reasons of her own for 
wishing well to tho Grantly family. 

“I hope no, indeed,” said Mra. Prondie, with a slight tinge of anger 
in her voice; “but I fear that there is no doubt. And I must confess 
thet it is no more than we bad a right to expect. I hope that it may be 
taken by all of us as « lemon, and an ensample, and a teaching of the 
Lord's mercy, And I wish you would request your husband—from me, 
Mrs. Quiverful—to dwell on this subject in morning and evening lecture 
at the hospital on Sabbath next, showing how false is the trust which we 
put in the good things of this world;" which behest, to a certain extent, 
Mr. Quiverful did obey, feeling that a quiet life in Barchester was of great 
value to him; but he did not go so far as to caution his hearers, who 
of an ambitious nature, 

In this caye, a9 in all others of the hind, the report was known to all 
the chapter before it had been heard by the archdeacon or his wife. The 
dean heard it, and disregarded it ; as did also the dean's wife—at first; and 
those who generally sided with the Gruntlya in the diocesan battles pooh- 
poohed the tidings, aaying to each other that both the archdeacon and 
Mrs. Grantly were very well able to take care of their own affairs. But 
dripping water hollows # stonc ; and at last it was admitted on all sides 
that there was ground for fear,—on all sides, execpt at Plumstead. 

“ I om suro there in nothing in it; I really am sure of it,” said Mra, 
Arabin, whispering to her sister; “ but after turning it over in my mind, 
I thought it right to tell you. And yct I don’t know now but I am 
wrong.” 

“ Quite right, dearest Eleanor,” said Mis. Grantly. “ Aud I am 
much obliged to you. But wo understand it, you know. It comes, of 
course, like all other Christion blessings, from the palace.” And then 
there was nothing more said about it between Mrs. Grantly and her sister. 

But on the following morning there arrived a letter by post, addressed 
to Mrs, Grantly, bearing the postmark of Littlebath. The letter ran :— 

“Ts ta known to the writer that Lord Dumbello has arranged with certain 


filends how he may escape from his present engagement. I think, therefore, that 
it is my duty as « Christian to warm you of this. 


Now it had lpponed that the embryo Mrs. Tickler’s most intimate 
‘bosom friend and confidante was known at Plumstead to live at Littlebath, 
and it had also happened—most unfortunstely—ilat the embryo Mrs. 
Tickler, in the warmth of ber neighbourly regard, lind written a friendly 
line to her friend Griselda Grantly, congratulating her with all female 
sincerity on ber splendid nuptials with the Lord Dumbello. 

“It is not her natural band,” said Mrs. Grantly, talking the matter 
over with her husband, “ but you may be sure it has come from her. It 

‘You, Hi—s0. 15, 38. 
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is a part of the new Christianity which we learn day by day from the palace 
teaching.” 

But these things had some effect on the archdeacon’s mind, THe bad 
learned lately the story of Lady Julia Mac Mull, and was not sure that his 
son-in-law—as ought to be about to be—had been entirely blameless in 
thst matter. And then in these days Lord Dumbello made no great 
sign. Immediately on Griselda’s return to Plumatend he had sent her a 
magnificent present of emeralds, which, however, had come to her direot 
from the jewellers, and might have been—and probably was—ordered by 
hia man of business. Since that he had neither come, nor rent, nor 
written. Griselda did not neem to be in any way annoyed by this absence 
of the usual sign of love, and went on steadily with her great duties. 
“Nothing,” as she told her mother, “had been said abont writing and, 
therefore, she did not expect it.” But the archdeacon wan not quite at his 
ease. “Keep Dumbello up to his P’s and Q's, you know,” a friend of his 
had whispered to him at hia club. By heavens, yes. The archdencon was 
not a man to bear with indifference a wrong in such a quarter. In spite of 
his clerical profession, fow men were more inclined to fight against personal 
wrongs—and few men more able. 

“ Can there be anything wrong, I wonder?” raid he to his wife. ‘Is it 
worth while that I should go up to London?” But Mra. Grantly attributed 
it all to the palace doctrine. What conld be more natural, looking at all 
the circumstances of the Tickler engagement? She therefore gave her 
voice against any steps being taken by the archdencon. 

A day or two after that Mra Proudic met Mrs. Arabin in the close 
and condoled with her openly on the termination of the marriage treaty ; 
—quite openly, for Mrs. Tickler—as she was to be—was with her mother, 
and Mra. Arabin was accompanied by her sister-in-law, Mary Bold. 

“Tt must be very grievous to Mrs. Grantly, very grievous indeed,” 
said Mrs. Prondic, “and I sincerely fecl for her. But, Mrs. Arabin, all 
these lessons arc ecnt to us for our eternal welfare.” 

“ Of course,” mid Mrs, Arabin. “ But aa to thin special lesson, I am 
inclined to doubt that it——" 

“ Ab-h! “I fear it in too trae. I fear there is no room for doulst. 
Of course you are aware that Lord Dumbello is off for the Continent.” 

Mrs. Arabin was not aware of it, and she was obliged to admit os 
much. 

“He etarted four days ago, by way of Boulogne,” said Mrs. Tickler, who 
seemed to be very well up in the whole affair. “Zam so sorry for poor 
dear Griselde. Iam told she has got all her things. It is such a pity, 
you know.” 

“But why should not Lord Dumbello come back from the Continent?” 
nid Miss Bold, very quietly. 

“Why not indeed? I'm sure I hope he may," raid Mrs. Proudie. 
“And no doubt he will, some day. But if he be euch a man as they my 
he in, it is really well for Griselda that sho should be relicved from such 
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& marriage. For, after all, Mra. Arabin, what are the things of this 
world ?—dust beneath our feet, ashes between our teeth, grass cut for the 
oven, vanity, vexation, and nothing more!"—well pleased with which 
variety of Christian metaphors Mrs. Prondie walked on, still muttering, 
however, something about worms and grubs, by which she intended to 
signify her own species and the Dumbello and Grantly sects of it in 
particular, 

This now bad gone so far that Mrs. Arabin conceived herself bound in 
duty to ece her aister, ond it was then pettled in conmultation at Plumstead 
that the archdeacon should call officially at the palace and beg that the 
rumour might be contradicted. This he did carly on the next morning 
end was shown into the bishop’ study, in which he found both his 
lordship and Mra. Proudic, The bishop rose to grect him with special 
civility, smiling his very sweetest on him, as though of all his clergy the 
archdeacon were the favourite; but Mra. Proudie wore something of a 
gloomy arpect, as though she knew that such a visit at such an hour 
must have reference to some special business. The morning calls made 
by the archdeacon at the palace in the way of ordinary civihty were not 
numerous, 

On the present occasion he dusheel at once into his subject. “I have 
called this moining, Mra. Proudie,” anid he, “because I wish to ask a 
favour from yon.” Whereupon Mrs, Proudie bowed. 

“Mra. Prondie will be most happy, I am sure," said the bichop. 

“T find that nome foolish people have been talking in Barchester 
about my danghter,” said the archdcacon; “and I wish to sak Mrs. 
Proudie-——" 

Most women under such circumstanecs would have felt the awkwardness 
of their situation, and would have prepared to eat their past words with 
wry faces. But not so Mrs. Proudic. Mrs. Grantly had had the impru- 
dence to throw Mr. Slope in her faco—there, in her own drawing-room, 
and she was resolved to be revenged. Mrs. Grantly, too, had ridiculed 
the Tickler match, and no tov great nicencsa rhould now prevent Mrs. 
Proudie from speaking her mind about the Dumbello match. 

‘+A great many people ac talking abuut her, I am rorry to say,” enid 
Mra, Proudie ; “ but, poor dear, itia not her fault. It might hare hap- 
yened to any girl; only, perhaps, a little more care—; you'll excuse 
we, Dr. Grantly.” 

“I have como here te allude to a report which has been spread abont 
in Barohester, that the match between Lord DumbelJo and my daughter 
haa been broken off; and——* 

“Everybody in Barchester knows it, I believe,” said Mrs. Proudie. 

~——~'‘gnd,”" continued the archdencon, “to request that that report 
nay be contradicted.” 

“ Contradicted! Why, he has gone right away,—out of the country 1" 

“Never mind where he has gone to, Mra. Proudie; I beg that the 
report may be ecntradicted.” a 

j— 
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“You'll have to go round to every house in Barchester then,” 
mid she. 

* By no means," replied the archdeacon. “And perhaps it may be 
right that I should explain to the bishop that I came here beoause—— 

“The bishop knows nothing about it,” ssid Mrs. Proudie. 

“Nothing in the world,” said bis lordship. “ And I am mre I hope 
that the young Jsdy may not be dit 

——“‘because the matter was so distinctly mentioned to Mrs, Arabin 
by yourwelf yesterday.” 

“Distinctly mentioned! Of course it was distinctly mentioned. 
There are some things which can’t be kept under a bushel, Dr. Grantly ; 
and this seems to be one of them. Your going about in this way won't 
make Lord Dumbello marry the young lady.” 

That was true; nor would it make Mra. Proudie hold her tongue. 
Perhaps the archdcacon was wrong in his present errand, and so ho now 
began to bethink himeclf, “ Atany rato,” said he, “when I tell you that 
there is no ground whatever for such a report you will do me the kindness 
to any that, as far as you are concerned, it shall go no further. I think, 
my lord, Iam not asking too much in asking that.” 

“The bishop knows nothing about it,” asid Mra. Proudie again. 

“ Nothing at all,” said the bishop. 

“And as I must protest that I believe the information which has 
reached me on this head,” anid Mra. Proudie, “I do not see how it is 
possible that I should contradict it. Ican easily underatand your feelingy, 
Dr. Grantly. Considering your daughter's position the match was, ov 
regards earthly wealth, a very great one. I do not wonder that you 
should be grieved at its being broken off; but I trust that this sorrow 
may evcntuate in # blessing to you and to Miss Griselda. These worldly 
disappointments are precious balms, and I trust you know how to accept 
them as such.” 

‘The fact was that Dr. Grantly had done altogether wrong in coming 
to the palace. His wife might have some chance with Mrs. Proudie, but 
hhe had none. Since she had come to Barchester he bad had only two or 
three encounters with her, and in all of these he had gone to the wall. 
His visits to the palace always resulted in his leaving the presence of the 
inhabitants in a frame of mind by no means desirable, and he now found 
that he had to do so once aguin. Ile could not compel Mrs. Proudio to 
say that the report was untrue; nor could he condescend to make ovunter 
hits at her about her own daughtcr, as his wife would have dona. And 
thus, having utterly fhiled, he got up and tock his Jeave. 

But the worst of the matter was, that, in going hame, he could nut 
divest his mind of the ides that there might be some truth in the report. 
What if Lord Dumbello had gone to the Continent resolved to send back 
from thence rome reason why it was imposible that ho uhould make Mie 
Grantly his wife? Such things had been done before now by men in his 
yank. Whether or no Mrs. Tickler had been the letter-writing wellwisher 
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from Littlebath, or had induced her friend to be so, it did seem manifest 
to him, Dr- Grantly, that Mrs. Proudie absolutely believed the report which 
she promulgated so diligently. The wish might be futher to the thought, 
no doubt; but that the thought was truly there, Dr. Grantly could not 
induce himself to disbelicve. 

Tlis wifo was less credulous, and to a certain degree comforted him ; 
but that evening he received a letter which greatly confirmed the sus- 
picions set on foot by Mrs. Proudie, and even shook his wife's faith in 
Lord Dumbello. It was from a mere acquaintance, who in the ordinary 
course of things would not have written to him. And the bulk of the 
letter referred to ordinary things, as to which the gentleman in question 
would hardly have thought of giving himself the trouble to write a letter. 
But at the end of the note he said,— 

“ Of course you are aware that Dumbello is off to Paria; I have not 
heard whether the exact day of bis return is fixed.” 

‘Jt is true then,” asid the archdencon, striking the library table 
with his hand, and becoming absolutely white about the mouth and 
java, 

“ Tt cannot be,” said Mrs, Grantly; but even ahe was now trembling. 

“¥f it be eo I'll drag him back to England by the collar of his coat, 
and disgrace him befors the steps of his father’s hall.” 

And the archdcacon as he uttered the threat looked his character 
az an irate British futher much better than ho did his other character 
ag 4 clergyman of the Church of England. The orchdeacon had been 
greatly worsted by Mrs. Proudic, but he was a man who knew how to 
fight bis battles among men,—sometimes without too close a regard to his 
cloth. 
“Tad Lord Dumbello intended any such thing he would have written, 
or got rome fiiend to write by this time,” said Mra. Grantly. “It is 
quite possible that he might wish to be off, but he would be too chary of 
his name not to endeavour to do eo with decency.” 

Thus the matter was discussed, and it appeared to them both to be so 
serious that the archdeacon resolved to go at once to London. That Lord 
Dumbello had gone to France he did not doubt; but he would find some one 
in town acquainted with the young man’s intentions, and he would, no 
doubt, be able to hear when his return was expected. If there were real 
reason for apprehension he would follow the runagate to the Continent, 
but he would not do this without absolute knowledge. According to Lord 
Dumbello’s present engagements he was bound to present himself in 
Angusat next at Plomastesd Episcopi, with the view of then and there 
taking Griselda Grantly in marriage; but if he kept his word in this 
reapect no one had a right to quarrel with him for going to Paris in the 
meantime. Most expectant bridegrooms would, ne doubt, under such 
circumstances have declared their intentions to their future brides ; but if 
Lord Dumbello were different from others, who had a right on that account 
to be indignant with him? He was unlike other men in other things; and 
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especially unlike other men in being the eldest son of the Marquis of 
Hartletop. It would be all very well for Tickler to proclaim his where- 
abouts from week to week; but the eldest son of a marquis might find it 
inconvenient to be so precise? Nevertheless the archdeacon thought it 
only pradent to go up to London. 

Susan,” eaid the archdcacon to his wife, just as he was starting ;—at 
this moment neither of then were in the happiest spirita,—*“I think I 
would say a word of caution to Griselda.” 

* Do you feel #o much doubt about it as that?” said Mrs. Grantly. 
But even she did not dare to put a direst negative to this proposal, so much 
lad ahe been moved by what she had heard ! 

“J think I would do so, not frightening her more than I could help. 
It will lessen the blow if it be that the blow is to fall.” 

“ Te will kill me,” said Mrs. Grantly; “ but I think that she will be 
able to bear it.” 

On the next morning Mrs. Grantly, with much cunning preparation, 
went about the task which her husband had left her to perform. It took 
her long to do, for she was very cunning in the doing of it; but at last it 
dropped from her in words that there was a possibility—a bare possibility 
—that some disappointment might even yet be in store for them. 

“ Do you mean, mamma, that the marriage will be put off?” 

“ T don't mean to say that I think it will; God forbid! but it is just 
pomible, I daresay that I am very wrong to tell you of this, but I know 
that you have sense enough to bear it, Pups has gone to London and wo 
rhall hear from him soon.” 

“Then, mamma, I had better give them orders not to go on with the 


miathing.” 
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The Gmancipation of the Serfs in Bussia. 


Gacat must have been the change which has taken place in Rusna since 
the death of the Emperor Nicholas It would acem as though the nation 
on that occasion gave one long, dcep aigh of rehcf, and with a new reign 
‘began to breathe a freer atmosphcie, which would tend to ats mvigoiation. 
Now one begins to peroerve that there 1s a Rusuan people, and that it has 
a will, demres, and an tell ence of its own Nowhcie can the change bo 
more strongly remaked than by a vusit to any of the umpenal thuitres 
Formuly, not the least sign of either applause o disapprobation was 
allow cd im these plices of amusemunt, wlich were supportcd by Govern- 
ment to wean the atlention of the public fiom politics and fiom progic», 
now, even m the Grand Theatre, noisy applause, huang, hootmmg, and 
stamping of feet, may be heard, according os the enthumaam, the paity 
spirit, 01 the patience of tho uppe audience, 28 concerned. An incident 
which occurred during the obsequics of the celebrated comic act: Martino , 
more strikingly allustratcs the change that ha» taken place The people, 
in thar enthumaam, d:agged the funeral car to the place of mte:mcnt, 
and among the thousands of spectatois with uncovered heads appeaicd 
the chicf of the gendarmerie on horseback, and with his holmct on his 
head, he was immediately mobbed, with hooting and hissing, and com- 
pelled at Inst to doff lis helmet. Such an occurence would create Little 
mui priso in Westen Europe; but in St Pctersburz, and much mone an the 
anterior, 1¢ was an event and 2 wonder 

A Bueman gentleman who, under the late reign, had expiated some 
liberal expicssions or ideas by @ common toldies’s life im the Caucasus, 
asked me one day,— 

© How long has the Emperor Nicholas been dead ?” 

“Five years, 1s xt not?” I replied. 

“Nonsense ! five hundred years, you mean,” sad he 

He then proceeded to show how Rusms had really made more pro- 
greas towards true civshsstion during the last five years, than duimg the 
five hundred years which piceeded them. The emancipation of seify, 
whether scoomplished peaceably or with bloodshed, must be the grcatest 
glory of the reign of Alexander IL He has carred this wise and bene- 
floent messure against @ powerful and obstinate combination, whose 
ucheat harvest wos 1esped under the shadow of slavery, corruption, and 
ignorance. Among other liberal measures adopted by the Government, 
is the abolition of passports; but # much more umportant measure, f it 
can be accomplished against the atranuous opposition of » large paty, 
will be the openimg of publio conta of law, with advocates to plead in 
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them—a mensure which only those in Russia having to do with law can 
appreciate. Add to theso, the increased freedom given to the preas: which 
can now discuss subjocts of public utility, and even begins, though timidly, 
to criticize the abuses of officials. In the few periodicals also appear 
fragments of history and of biography, which formerly would have been 
struck out by the censor, and which will afford materials for some future 
historians of Rasia ; for at present its history in the Rumian langnege in 
little better than annals, where facts sre mentioned, indeed, but where 
reasoning on causcs and effects is wholly omitted. In fact, the truths and 
scorets of Russian history are far better known to foreigners than to 
untravelled Russians. 

Tro subjects have lately occupied all minds, and formed the topics 
of conversation—the emancipation of the serfs, and the progress of 
Garibaldi. The enthusianm for the latter pervaded court, mloon, and 
boudoir—especially thy latter, for the Russian ladies have most exalted 
ideas of liberty, and admire rebellion, even to stimulating it. The word 
“ Garibaldi” was in everybody's mouth; newspapers, and anecdotes of 
him wero greedily read. ‘Ihe fear was that the meeting of the Emperors 
at Warsaw would have an effect prejudicial to him and the Italian 
cause, and that the Rumian Government would again be implored and 
deceived hy perfidions Austria. For the hatred towards Austria in 
the breasts of all Russians, whether prince, noble, or peasant, bureaucrat 
or liberal, is deep-rooted and intense; and a fresh stimulus was given 
to it in 1849 in Hungary, and during the Iate conflict with the Western 
Powers. 

In order to make Russian serfdom and its abolition better known to 
the reader unacquainted with Russian history, 1 will briefly sketch what 
has been the condition of the Russian people at various periods of a 
™most eventful history. It is not at all improbable that the changes which 
are now taking place, not only in the condition of the lower classes, but 
in the minds of the higher, will bring Russia into still more prominent 
notice, Indeed, Russia and her people—the nucleus of the Sclavonio 
race~-descrve to be more generally known in Western Europe than they 
are at present, 

All the Russian chroniclers and historisns agree in affirming that from 
the fifth century (the time of the earliest records) to the tenth century, the 
Sclavonians existed as a nation, with the great centres of their population 
at Novgorod and Kief. From the irruption of the barbarians into Europe, 
and the destruction of 2 former civilization, to the appearance of Charle- 
magne, the herald of another and a better state of society—throngh all 
the intervening period of darkness, anarchy, snd blood—the Sclavonio 
republic, half patriarchal, half democratic, prevailed, and commerce and 
agricultare flourished. With the arrival of the Norman or Varegue Chief 
Rurik and his followers, a», 862, from the shores of the Baltic (who were 
invited, ax the Saxons were to England, as friends, but who appeared 
as haughty conquerors), were introduced the germs of fendaliem and 
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serfdom.* Under the descendants of Rurik, till the Mongol invasion in 
the thirteenth century, the only slaves in Russia were prisoners of war, 
debtors, or those who willingly sold themselves to one more 

The peasanta were free, being yearly tenants of their landlords, and could 
remove from one district to another when their term expired. 

The Mongol invasion and dominion were the curse of the Sclavonic 
race, and their dire effects on the morale of the people is but too evident 
up to the present time. Their brutal sway lasted more than 250 years. 
The princes of tho Iand became the abject slaves of their conquerors, and 
intrigners one against the other; the poor people became oppremed both 
‘by prince and conqueror, and bent down its neck in subjection and 
despair, so that « generation or two later, the yoko of serfilom was placed 
on it without calling forth n struggle or a murmur, 

Under the Tartar dominion the peasant was first bound to the soil he 
ealtivated, in order to facilitate the collection of the poll-tax then levied 
on the whole population. But from the time when Russia finally threw 
off the yoke under the Trar Ivan, until the year 1625, during the reign 
of the first of the Romanovs, the peasant was more or less free to pass 
from onc estate to another, ay interest or desiro prompted. The domestic 
slaves remained as before, being bought and sold. It was Michacl Romanov, 
who, acting under the advice of his futher, the crafty patriarch Philarete, 
in order to rally partizans to hia new dynasty, fixed the peasant to the 
soil he tilled; still leaving him, however, certain liberties and immunities. 

Peter the Great, the regenerator of Russia, in re-establishing the 
capitation tax, and taking o gencral census for the purposes of recruit- 
ment, confirmed and aggravated the condition of the peasant. In the 
lists then mace out, sexf and slave were mingled together; and confusion 
followed, until it became impossible to make a distinction between the 
two classes: thus it is that the ecrfdom of 42,000,000 of men has been 
seen in the present century in Europe. 

A distinction could, however, still be made among the peasants and 
slaves thus condemned to acommon acrfdom. This distinction was between. 
the serfs of the crown and tho serfa of private individuals. The former, 
paying their yearly contribution to the crown for the lands they occupied, 
were comparatively free; at all events were not subject to individual 
tyranny. But from Peter the First to the Emperor Paul, emperors and 
empresses carricd out the odious system of bestowing crown Janda with 
the serfs attached, as rewards to fortunate generals, or as presents to their 
misions.t Catherine the Second bestowed millions of scris on the nobility, 





* Yo 1662 will be celebrated throughout Russia, by extraordinary feasts, the anni- 
‘verrary of 1,000 years stnee the foundation of the Russian monarchy by Rurik. 

+ An example has been, indeed, given by the + Btates General” in Moscow, in 
1013, when they bestowed crown lands with serfs on Minine, the bnicher of Nixui 
Novgorod, and on Prizes Pojarsky, who freed their country from the Poles, 
Alexander I. discontinued the system, aud would have abolished serflom altogether, 
‘f his firaaness had been equal to the humane impulses of his natare. 1 
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whose favour she wished to gain, and on her numerous lovers. Her son 
Paul followed her example, without having her reasons and necessities for 
0 doing; besides counting off Iands in various parts of the empire, con- 
taining about 2,000,000 serfs, for the use and profit of the imperial 
family, 

‘The 42,000,000 of serfs might be divided in round numbers aos 
follows : 20,000,000 of crown serfs, 2,000,000 in the imperial domains, 
aud 20,000,000 under private proprictors. Alrcudy the crown serfs and 
thoac of the imperial domains are declared free, and the emancipation 
of tho reat is only retarded for the completion of the necessary arrange- 
ments, 

‘The connection betwecn proprictor and scrf bas, of course, ever varied 
novording to circumstances; being mild and patriarchal on some estates, 
slave-driving on othera. By law, the labour to be imposed on the serf for 
the land he holds of his master, is that of three days per week; yet many 
proprietors force their men for six days during the summcr, and in winter 
field labour is impossible. Such properties may be soon recognized by 
the squalidness and misery of the peasantry. A certain proprietor passing 
from the south to St. Petersburg, told me that, passing twice through such 
8 district, he inquired the reason of so much poverty and dirtiness among 
the people; the: answer was that the pameschik, or landlord, touk six 
days a week, and that they lind no time fur themeclves. In a village 
about the centre of the country, in the same condition, I a-ked the same 
question, and received the same answer. My conversation was with the 
yamshik, or poatilion, who was a nerf of the extale, aud hired out on the 
Obrok system; he received sixty roubles a year, the whole of which he had 
to pay to his proprietor. “ But this will scon be over now,” aaid the man. 
“ Svobodnie eh né svobodnie—to be free, or not to be fiee—~that is the ques- 
tion now.” On asking further, I found he had not the least idea of any of 
the blessings of freedom, Lut thought they consisted in doing nothing, or 
only so much as to provide the means of getting drunk. Of this, how- 
ever, there is no doubt, thet since the emancipation has been mooted, 
many proprietors have Leen doubly hard in squeczing as much labour os 
possible out of the serfs; while the serfi, knowing they would soon be free, 
weem resolved to do as little as possible. 

Many proprietors, on the other hand, when the suljjoct took a serious 
aspect, either volunturily emancipated their serfs or made private arrango- 
ments with them. A friend of nine, an officer in the navy, on bis return 
from a long voyage, when the peasants came to congratulate him according 
to old custom, addressed them serivusly on the change about to take place 
in their condition. With one voice they cried out, they were very happy 
as they were, and did not want to be free. Indeed, under an easy, humane 
Proprietor, nerfs are almost as much a burden nna profit. They have no 
cares Lut such as their labour imposes, and the proprictor ls bound by many 
bonds te thom: ho must pay their taxes to the Government; if their seba, 
or lat, be burned down, he must rebuild it; if their cow, pig, or horse die, 
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he must replace it; if sickness be in the family, he must provide dootor 
amd medicines; ifm want, he must feed them; 1f naked, he must clothe 
them :—in short, in all then wants they look up to ther pameschik for 
aasistance and advice. It uw true that the peasant should repay all this by 
degrees; but, aa he 19 lasy and has hittle money, he 1s always deeply in 
debt, au are most of the serfs thioughout Rus. All the enlghtencd, 
travelled Rusman proprictons with whom I cycr spoke, leaving thur 
ideas of humanity amde, declacd they thought that the cmanci] ition 
would be, after a short period, more a profit than a low io them, mcn of 
narrow ideas, or those whose estates were detply mortgaged to the Govern- 
ment, were of course ftarful that the change would myure them very 
materially. 

As most of the pioprictors are absentees during the grentr pat of 
the ycar, their estas are managed by agents ; if the estate 16 amall, hy the 
head men of the peasanhy. Every malo serf hay the night toa c2tam 
portion of land, about four tchctverts (ght actcs, tro 200ds, thuty polis 
circa), but often less in the most valuable districts, for this he givea 
tus Isbour three days per wech. Where the communal sy tem cmsty, the 
land thus ceded 2s classed, mcasurcd, and portioned out among the different 
familca comprising the commune This mie, 01 communal aystem, 15 
one of the most staking of Rusman institutions It has aheady de- 
ecended from geneiution to genciation fo: more than # thousand yeas, 
and 38, in fact, a prumitive emblem of what im othc: countnes has grown 
into self-government. The commune mects under the preaiduncy of its 
Btarey, or elders, to dehbcratc on the general good Over every dashict 
1s, however, a tchinofnuk, or Government supervisor * 

The Council wisely determined that the manumimon of the serf 
should not take place without land for the fieel man Whether 
thi» should be, snd how it should be, wue among the most dificult 
questions to be decided; on onc mde wire the propiictors, loath to 
submit to @ partition of thu lands without recompence, am) on the 
othor band the serfs, who considiied themmelyes the true owners of tho 
land ¢ After much dusoussion, and the conmduation of hund:¢ds of plan» 
and projects, the following airangemcnts have Leen made. Each pout 
will xeceave his isba, or hut, with the plot of giound euneunding, a3 





© Gerebtsolf, Hutows ds Is Cwiluctin en Russe, muakons 01 expla whuh 
may be a pendant to that of Fredermk and the Matha of Potsdam A cite com 
mmunal village of free peasants weg sequned for Govinment jupoees, and the mba- 
‘batants were ordered to qmt immodiately They acsembiod, talicd ove their affairs, 
and presented.» protest $ the Emporo: Nicholas, who commandid that they should 
rerun where they were. 

+t The propeistors must have consented, from far, xf not fiom mare geneeous 
mobyos, for the aerix, when omc they hiard the woid “cmancupation,” were not to bo 
pat off more and they would not be frco without Jand = * God gave out forefathers 
the Jend to nil,” says s Russian peasant “We sic then chikiren, the land is there~ 
Bre cars. The Cear 1s God's ropreseniato—bun and hus servants we rorys; bat tho 
land, the cousiry, és ous.” 
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his freehold for ever, free of cost; he will, besides, have the right to 
another portion of land, varying in quantity according to the quality, 
the locality, and extent of the estate. For this he will become a debtor 
to the Government, which has to immediately reimburse the proprietor, 
and he must pey off the annuity during a certain number of years, at 
the expiration of which that land will alao be his freehold. In s country 
like Russia, land in some districts is worth a hundredfold what it ia in 
others; so that the quantity to be given to the peasant will depend on the 
quality, and especially the locality, of the land. If the peanant has means 
to cultivate more than what he will possess as his right, perfect Hberty is 
left him to hire additional Innd. 

Again, in certain small estates the number of peasants is out of pro- 
portion to the extent of Jand, and were a thorough distribution to be 
maade, the proprietor would be left quite without any; this will be remedied 
by removing the surplus number of peasants to crown lands, The pro- 
prietors of serfa Ict out to service, and who receive the obrok from them, 
will be indemnified by a money peyment by the Government: this also is 
to be refanded by the freed man. The personal domestic slave will become 
simply free, and for the future receive wages as in other countries. 

The soil-bound peasant ; the serf who labours on his own account, and 
pays the obrok or tribute to his master; and the dvoreriie, or personal 
rervants—form the three classes of Russian serfdom. But, to the glory of 
humanity and progress, such an institution will, in Europe, soon belong 
only to the past, though the curse that slavery entails can only be redeemed 
by many generations of rational freedom. ‘The emancipation once accom- 
plished, it will be curious to mark its effects on the people. Different 
vpinions are formed by thinking Russians who have studied their people, 
as to what these effects will be. From my own observations and deduc- 
tions, I came to the opinion that the change will be deeply felt by the 
cotmtry, and at first for the worse; for the Russian peasant bears a great 
resemblance, in many respecta, to the Irish Celtic peasant, Both peoples, 
too, have long suffered from sbeentee landlords, who were only heard of 
when money had to be squeezed from the unfortunate tenants, 

During the Tartar dominion, the Sclave acquired that deep religious 
feeling which characterizés him, and which, though mechanical and 
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well how to defind their own; as the Poles knew in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, as Charles XIL fonnd st Poltowa, and Napoleon at Moscow and 
during his Retreat. In all the wars against the Turks religious enthusiasm 
often helped to gain the victory. The Bussian peasant detests military 
Tife,—leas from the hardships of the service'than from the repugnance of 
his nature; but when once enrolled, and under strict discipline, his very 
ignorance, stubbornness, and obedience, help to make of his class one of 
the most formidable armies in the world. 

The Russian peasant will work just enough to supply the hare wants of 
his nature. Lie will cultivate a little buck wheat for his Kash,* and a plot 
of cabbage for his Stchu; the sale of his pig, his fowls, or his calf, will 
provide him with whisky and tobacco; the shoep-skins supply his clothing. 
Unaccustomed to have any charge made upon him, except by his pro- 
prietor, he will not at first understand the payments to be made to 
Government for the land he occupies ; although euch payments may, after 
a time, prove an incentive to industry. If the communal system be pre~ 
served, this again may call forth the peasant’s energy; for the land being 
held ins mass by the commune, and paid for by it, one man’s industry 
will be # reprouch and a check on the indolence of the others. Such 
will probably be the state of the Russian peasantry for a long time after 
they are free; and, until the whole social life of Russia can be reor- 
Genized, and things find their Icvel, the country will have to experience 
the after effects which such a curse as slavery ever brings upon every 
grade of s population, whether noble or hind. 

‘There is, however, one strong feature in the character of the Russian 
lower orders; and that is, their disposition to barter and commerce: in 
this they much resemble the Chinese, whosa love of trading is well known. 
Many eerfa, therefore, on their liberation will, no doubt, flock to the towns, 
oud there gain a livelihood in various channels of commerce. 


* Kash, the grain of back wheat, eaten as rice is in India, or the potato in Ireland, 
forms with Stchu, or cabbage soup, the chief alment of tho Russian peasant. 


Qn Hemoriam. 


NOVEMBER 28, 1860. 


t 
Wu I beheld the weakness and the pain, 
That from thy clammy temples wrung the dew; 
And aq I mark’d hew faint and fainter grew 
Thy breathing, as it went and came ngnin 
In fitful struggles, whilt thy wandering brain 
Was in a sea of troubled fancies lost, 
Like seme night-founder’d bak, all tempcet-tost, 
That battles with the winds and waves in vain: 
Then did I join my heartfelt prayer to thine, 
That, in Ilis mercy, God might eet thee fier, 
Nor, for thy death was certnin, bid thee pinc 
In unavailing, lengthen’d misery. 


m 


It came—the long-suspended blow—at last; 
And Death upon thy features, pale and still, 
Tied Jaid the signet of his fingers chill; 
And Time for thec, and Hope for us, were pust. 
Then, on that marble deadness aa I cast 
My aching eyes, and enw from day to day 
No pulse, no vital motion in the cliy 
Where unfamiliar utilincas reigned, aghast 
I stood; and did repent me of my praycr 
That God might pluck thee from thy sharp distress; 
For any state, methought, so life were there, 
Were better than that atony speechlessness. 
G. B. 
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The Turkish Bath. 


“ Peis sanrtatis vollo sans fut ”—Samnca. 

A weit-ro-po Englishman is 2 boastful bung. He thinks everything in 
England 1s better than anything abroad, and the result of his travela is 
that he feels more strongly the true value of the instatutions of lus onn 
conntry, and the comforts of his home. Hus physical condition he regards 
an being superior to that of any other two-legged creature in the wold: 
he wil yield the palm to none m that matter, or in his knowledge of 
what constitutes comfnt lis Inordeloth 15 better, hie nen mora 
radsantly wlute, lus dict moze substantial and invigoiatmg than those 
of anybody else; above all things, his superioity in cleanlinese 15 that 
upon wluch he most pizdes himself He sponges himself all ove: with 
cold water ev¢1y moining, or talcs a plunge 1n 6a or z1ver, besides taking 
gn occasional warm bath, and what can a man do more to ensure health 
and cleanknews? ‘That he 1s outwadly clan mat be adnutted; but 
what if the viry process of ablution not only fuls to cleanse the alan 
thoroughly, but tends to kcep the pores clogged with dut? 

In England we are contcnt to use stagnint and polluted water. It is not 
surprising, therfore, that we should yump ito — watci-tough, an dehance 
of our hnowk dge of cxosmosis and endosmosia; which micans mmply that 
a substance placed on both sidcs m contact with the same or different 
fluids, will permit a transfiuon and intamrture of those flmds, though 
at would have been quite mpczvi0us to ether of them if applicd separately 
on one mde only It was discovmed as a law of vegetation, but it apphea 
«qually to animal stiuctmics; so that if we soak tho body 2n a trough of 
hot water, the superficial soluble dirt thus disengazed, when 1eimbibed by 
the shin, is nothing kss than a porton. That which is gren off trom tho 
‘body must be the most unfit thing posuble to be reintroduced ito at. 
‘The em face of the skin may aiter such ammeieion show some uppealunce 
ot cleanliness, but the system has obviously been debilitated rather than 
icluved, the Janguor that many c\perience after a warm bath may be taken 
as ® proof of this. The mactive skin is maotye still; the poice that were 
plugged with effete matter remaim so still. After long-continued puspr- 
ration, the trough-washing might not be amiss, though there 1s an whcrent 
aden of filth 2m all stageancy, But without such prepatation, eithr by 
artificial heat or the natural heat of exercise, the gentlem in who tukes his 
trough-bath is intornally dirtier than the labourmg man who has been 
digging a ditch ail day in the hot sun. 

"Tins asmaition, to those who aro in ignorance of the fonctiona of the 
skin, may appear strange and inconsistent; but it a true. The gentle- 
man’s dirt being in tho system, is therefore snpposed not to exist; whilst 
the dirt of the poor man, Inckily for him, has Leen brought to the surface 
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by eopious perspiration. If after the day's work, « labourer could wash 
and put on cles Jinen he would be almost as clean as the bath could 
make him; though it is to be hoped that before very long the bath will 
be placed within reach of the poor, as it may eaaily be effected by a con- 
version of the existing parochial “bathe and washhouses,” into therms. 
As it is, however, the labouring poor are on the whole freer from consti- 
tutional disease than the middle and higher classes, In the annals of 
centenarians, it will be found that the proportion of labouring poor pre- 
dominates: in other words, those who have lived most in the open air live 
the longest. Few, high or low, reach the age of a hundred, except such 
as hare fulfilled this condition. Sportsmen, shepherds, gamekespers, 
herdamen, mariners, and ploughmen, these are the men whore vocations 
favour longevity. 

Having lost the Oriental thermal process itself, wo in reviving it, we 
have devised the most inappropriate of terms to characterize it: Servius’ 
derivation of lucus & non lucendo is felicitous in comparison. The 
Turkish bath is called a bath; but the principle is thermal, and docs 
not consist in washing; and it is called Turkish, though the Turks did 
not originate it, but have only continued its use. But the Turkish 
bath, when tried, will, by its ministration to pleasure, to comeliness, to 
cleanliness and health, soon surmount the solecism of ita appellation, 

“The East is the land of the bath,” says Disraeli. But the Red 
Indians have it, and they live in the West; the Laplanders have it, and 
they live in the North; nor are the Africans without it: thus we arrive at 
the four points in the geography of the bath. True, the East is the land 
of the bath; but then what is it not the land of? The bath is not a thing 
of yesterday, but a primeval institution. 

Scarcely any nation is without the bath. The Assyrians, the Medes 
and Persians, the Greeks and the Romans, all the four monarchies redoubt- 
able in history, successively adopted the institution. But the ambiguity 
of the Greek, Latin, and English terms affords no clue to the particular 
process in each case: with more or css deviation from accuracy, every 
one of the words may be applied to processes of washing and cleansing 
generally. The bath is mentioned in the Odyssey, but there it is only » 
tub of warm water, and handmaidens perform the office for Ulysses, 
anointing him afterwards, and casting about him the besutiful tunis. 
The baths of Himera in Sicily, which Pindar wrote of, were natural 
warm springs, like those in our city of Bath: dsirpa is the word—simply 
washing places. Ont of all this vagueness, nothing is to be gathered, 
except that many of the pre-historic European races had taken up with 
water-troughs, tubs, river-bathizg, and sea-bathing ; which, though things 
good enough in themselves, are poor substitutes for the true thermal 
Principle of the Turkish bath. 

It in anid that vestiges of the bath are wanting in ancient Egypt, 
Dbeaause the monuments contain no record of it. This, however, ia a 
hasty conclusion. The Jews poasessed the bath, we know not how early. 
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The minuteness of the Mosaical ceremonisl, with its brrdensome purifica- 
tions and laborious inculcation of cleanliness, is conceived in the very spirit 
of this Eastern devico; and if the Hebrews had the bath, it is probable 
that the Egyptians, among whom they sojourned four hundred years, were 
not without it. Plato, in his wonderful romance, the Atlantis, which he 
delivers as from Egyptian monuments and the teaching of their clergy, 
fella that in that ocean island they had baths highly ornamented, some 
open to the air, and others reofed, with winter rooms and summer rooms; 
some fitted up royally for kings, others for men, others for women; the 
very horses and beasts of burden were not forgotten or overlooked.® It 
follows from this that the Egyptians were familiar with the bath, and 
had even carried it out practically to an extent to which the East itaclf ia 
in this day almost a stranger. ere we have another inferential evidence of 
the universality of the both; China and Japan giving the enme testimony, 
the conviction growa upon us that no race was originally without the 
bath. 

The Roman Therme we must paw over, as being a mbject more 
than sufficiently handled already by innumerable architects and antiqua- 
ties; who have, however, cbecurod, by confusion of terms, the simple 
principle of the therm, The Greeks, though they owed letters, philo- 
sophy and architecture, to the East, had the ready phrase, duatije ani BépSapoc 
(ignorant and savage), to designate everything not Ifellenic. Amongst 
other things they borrowed the bath ; but they never acknowledged tho 
debt. The practical Romans found it a good thing, and adopted it, but 
took no trouble to trace it beyond Sparta; so they called their hot chamber 
Laconicum, or Sudatorium. We are almost sure thnt before the edileahip 
of Agrippa, n.c. 23, the Laconicum was not known in Rome; the one 
built hy him being the first erected there, in what were called the Baths 
of Agrippa. Very little information of « practical nature, however, cau be 
acquired from a atudy of the remaius of the Roman therm. 

Let us, therefore, turn away from Rome and direct our attention to 
Constantinople, where we may find at this day o working model of the 
bath, from which alone « true knowledge of its principle end process 
enn be gleaned. A large share of praise has been lavished upon the 
Turks for the sagacity displayed by them in retaining so valuable an 
institution as that which they found in great vigour and perfection at 
the capture of Constantinople. But history records a trifling incident 
which shows the Turks to have been previously cognizant of the restoru- 
tive uses of the hath, and of the refreshment to be derived from it after 
ecvere fatigue; for it is recorded that the day after the taking of the 
city they rushed in crowds to the baths} to recover from the fatigue they 
had undergone. 


© Thormanby, « winner of the Desby, during his training, wos introducod to the 
bath, and thas bocamo tho lstest commentator on Plato. 

+ There wero then in Constantinople more thas 300 pablic baths, and some 2,000 
Private cots, 
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The therms of Constantinople were probably on a scale of much greater 
Magnitude than eny the Turks had previously been made soquainted 
with. They have preserved them with fidelity, and multiplied them in 
number; but, very wisely, they have shown no taste for innovation, and 
have scrupulously adhered to the original plans without seeking to turn 
to the right hand or to the left. With the exception of the strigil, for 
which « glove of goat’s hair and the “liffo” have been substituted, the 
processes of the bath in use to-day are identical with those which were 
in fall operation in Rome itaclf, now eighteen hundred years ago. Fora 
competent knowledge of the Roman therme, therefore, and what they 
were in their working order, we must take s trip to the Hamims of 
Constantinople. 

Amongst the Saracens, as also amongst the Romans, the planning, 
repair, and building of batha was one of the most important, as it was 
also the most popular, of imperial functions. At Rome the thermm were 
held in such eatimation, that the worst and most crucl of the emperors, 
such as Caracalla and Nero, obtained the endcaring appellation of “ Puter 
patria,” fathera of their country, for no other reason than that they erccted 
therme. Pliny exhorts Trajan, by the “glory of his reign,” to restore 
the bath at Prum; and the Saracens, not a whit Lchind in this respect, 
Placed these edifices, by an express law, under the guardianship and pro- 
tection of the Crown. The lath and the mosque have now become in- 
separably connectod, so that it is uot permitted to construct a moaquo 
without s bath accompanying it; in fact, tho bath is styled by thum, 
“the entrance gate to the temple of the Most High.” The baths of the 
large cities are architectural ornaments, Lut for practical cleanliness there 
can hardly be found 2 Mussulman village, cither in Asin, Africa, or 
Europe, unprovided with its bath. 

‘With respect to the uss of the bath, thure appear to be two proceasca, 
both equally efficacions as regards cleanlincas. The ono may be callod 
the long, and the other the short process. The short process occupies 
little more than half an hour, and is all that a Moslem regards os neces- 
ary far the duc completion of the legal ablution. But the long proces, 
being one of luxury, will vary in duration from one hour end a half to 
four hours, though it may be very fairly performed in a space of two hours, 
From Constantinople to Egypt, and from Damascus to Bagdad, there in 
‘but one plan pursued, cither in the process or the principle of the bath, 
though in dimension and splendour the variety is infinite; one descrip- 
tion, therefore, will suffice for all. 

On entering the bath, the first apartment consists of a spacious hall, 
or rotunde, the central snmmit of which is open, admitting a gentle but 
free circulation of air, and is in form not unlike the cupola of St. Stephen's, 
‘Walbrook, Running round by the wall is a raised dais or platform, 
covercd with @ carpet, and divided into compartments, one of which is 
appropriated to each visitor. In the centre of the building is « fountain, 
which plays refreshingly into a marblo basin, raised on a pedcatal of 
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mosonry, Ons couch, on the platform above mentioned, you undress; your 
clothing is tied up in a napkin, and you are attired in three scarfs of towel- 
ling, of a peouliar fabric, warm and rough, but yet soft, and gaily bordered 
with blue or red raw silk: one of these, the subligar or subligaculum 
of the Romans, girds the loins; another is thrown over the shoulder, 
and the last is twisted up into a turban for the head. Throughout 
this operation, every care is taken to preserve decorum; and with a 
scrupulousness and delicacy almost unknown, we regret to add, to Euro- 
peans. Two attendants hold a cloth before you until you have undressed 
and properly adjusted the bathing attire; you then are furniehed with 
wooden pattens, and quit the undressing-room (apodyterium) for the heated 
chambers: the two attendants, walking behind, still accompany you, and 
Qs you are on pattens, each holds you by an arm. 

The swinging doors give access to a narrow passage, where the heat 
atrikes upon the fice, and announces very sensibly that the bath has begun. 
This passage makes a sudden turn at a right angle, and the heat then 
increases; though the temperature is still not high, and the mist of vapour 
is very elight, if at all perceptible. You now entcr the tepid chamber, the 
tepidarium of the ancients. Sometimes “the passgo” above alluded to, 
is dispensed with, and the fepidarium itsclf forms the junction between 
the two halls. In the latter case it is oblong in form, and haa a marble 
platform on cach side, raised about a foot and o half above the central 
part; this, sorving as 9 pasaage, is of course on the same level as the two 
chambers which i¢ connects: but whether as o passage, or as # hall in 
itself, it is all paved with marble. The mattress and cushion which. are 
carried before you, arc Inid upon the dais and against tho wall; the 
paraphernalia of other guests being similarly disposed alt round. Coffee 
and pipes are now brought. In this apartment, dimly lighted, day some- 
times being quite excluded, a flickering lamp reveals uncertainly the 
nature of the place and of its occupants. The perspiration gently starts 
from its myriad ducta, whilet the solemn murky air tranquillizes the 
spirit, and scems to exclude with o lull of calmness thoughts of the 
fretful world. It is here that» stranger in town or village first mingles 
with the inhabitants, and glides imperceptibly, and divested of the adven- 
titious aids of dress and attendance, into the niche which his social status 
qualifics him to occupy. <A gentle forctaste of shampooing is given in 
this apartment; an attcadaut chafes tho foct, or lightly taps the neck and 
Jimbs to atart the perspiration, When it has fully broken out, you are 
ready for the hot chamber (caldariun or laconicum) which you now enter. 

‘This ia somowhat aimilar in form to the first hall, and is generally 
covered in with a domo, the light being admitted through loopholes 
fillud with stained glass. Early in the morning the place is quite clear, 
wnd the atmosphere is dry, but as the washing takes place here, it 
becomes ut o later hour of the day filled with vapour: this has led many 
to imagine that the Turkish bath ja, like the Russian, essentially » vapour 
bath; which is not the case. The Turkish bath is in principle, and in 
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fact, a hot-air bath; the vapour being almost an accident. Were the 
towels are all removed, except that which encircles the loins. Ablution 
ia then performed, to which the sounds of clanking bowls and dropping 
water duly correspond. Through the light gray mist the attendants and 
bathers flit in a spectral manner, and ever and anon there arises a 
clapping of the hands, which is the bathman's method of signalizing. 
The process of shampooing which is here undergone is most peculiar, 
and is that part of the bath which of all others will be found least easy 
of adoption into this country. It is in itself an art of no mean attain- 
ment, and proves, as has been well remarked, that animal magnetism 
has becn practised in the East for centuries, and rendered so practically 
manageable as to be fairly designated the handmaiden of health. 

Mr. Urquhart’s description of the performance, as it is given in his work, 
the Pillars of Hercules, is as follows :—“ Under the dome there ia an exten- 
sive platform of marble slabs: on this you get up; the cloths are taken from 
your head and shoulders; one is spread for you to lie on, the other is rolled 
for your head; you lie down on your back; the tellak (two, if the opera- 
tion is properly performed) kneels at your side, and bending over, gripa 
and presses your chest, arms, and legs, passing from part to part likoa 
bird shifting its place on a perch; he bringa his whole weight on you with 
a jerk, follows the line of muscle with anatomical thumb, drawn the open 
hand strongly over the surface, particularly round the shoulders, turning 
you half up in eo doing; stands with his feet on the thighs, and on the 
cheat, and slips down the ribs, then up again three times; and lastly, 
doubling your arma one after the other on tho chest, pushes with both 
hands down, beginning at the elbow, and then putting an arm under the 
back, and applying his chest to your crossed elbows, rolls on you across 
till you crack. You are now turned on your fuce, and, in addition to the 
operation above described, he works his elbow round the edges of your 
shoulder-blades, and with the heel plics hard the augle of your neck; ho 
concludes by hauling the body half up hy cach arm successively, while 
he stands with one foot on the opposite thigh. Yon are then raised for a 
moment to a silting posture, and s contortion is given to the small of the 
back with the knee, and a jerk to the neck by the two hands holding the 
temples,” 

‘The reader must guard against the supposition that all this cracking of 
the joints and supple members, this kneading of the flesh, ia attended with 
discomfort or pain. When it is akilfully performed, the sensation is even 
pleasurable: indeed this is signified by the Arabic word mass, which 
means, “to handle delicately.” 

Next comes the washing, or rather the use of the glove made of 
camel's or goat's hair, After remoistening the body, which you do for 
yourself with s cup given you for that purposc, you, in a sitting position, 
‘bend towards the attendant, who bending over you, rubs down the hack, 
commencing from the neck. The loosened soarf skin peels off in little 
elongated rolls, and if collected will form « ball as big as a hyacinth 
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root. It was for the removal of this dead cuticle that the stngil was 
anciently used, ond how it has fallen into disuse would be a cunous 
subject of research We may infer from an epigram of Martaal’s, that xt 
was orginally an Eastern implement, for he speaks of its coming from 
Pergamus, Augustus borrowed his wooden reclinmg couch, called dureta, 
from Spain, and Suetonus expressly says that the word 1s Spanwh Many 
think that the word sérig:d 1s also Iberian, but sé ingere, to graze lightly, 
to pull or pcol off, denotes ats true derivation 

Followmg upon the glove comes the soamng process A bowl of 
‘water xs brought fiothed with C:ctan soap, which 2s sometimes perfumed, 
and the soft fibrous /ife of the palm-tree to rub the body with With this 
the body us washed, begining at the head this opeiation is repeated 
twice ‘hen come the hot cloths, in which yon are wrapped, and the 
final act of the bath 1 to dash a bowl of water over the feet a very 
important custom thiz, and one which opens up a very mngular subject of 
inquny, though we shall not at present touch upon it 

You now return to the cooling room, or Iigidarzum There you recline 
‘upon 2 couch with a sense of east and tranquillity almost indesc:ibable The 
blood cuculates frecly, the chest dilutes, the fresh arr comes charged with 
vitahty The wietched find hfe tolerable, and the aged cast off for a moment 
the burden of yuars § Savary, desibmg the sensation, says, “It feels as 
af one yas just born, and begin to hivc to: the first time A lively sense 
of existence spreads over the whole bod), one y:¢)ds to the most plea- 
sant imaginations, and the mind 1s entertaincd with the most delghtful 
reveries ‘Lhe fancy ravsachs all nature, and finds in st nothing but the 
@ryeat pictues, and images of pure dehght If life,” he 1uns on, philoso- 
pluzung after Locke, as was the manner of his countrymen in that day—. 
“Tf life us but the succcevon of ideas, the rapidity with which the memory 
then traces them, the vigour wath which the spit then tisverses every 
ink, would kad one to supposc that in the tno hours of unbroken calm 
which follow the bath many yc11e havc «lapsed” Every one who has 
expertcnced the processts of the real Twwhih bath, in all ther perfection, 
‘bens witness to the same effect. The whole man wakes, and yet the 
whole man 1s in a stute of repose ‘There 1s a sense of recondite energy 
«oupled with the mlent seremty of absolute rest The air grows clectrical, 
and we find for the first time that bieathing w inspnation. This fueling 
soon gives place to an eager appchte for exeiuise and labour: a most 
natural succession 

Tu the East, the days of the buth are fistivals for the women, being the 
sale occamona on which they escape fiom the confinement of ther homes, 
or harems The lusury in which they indulge far excceds that of the 
mtn. ‘Through the aticets they wear an outer gument of the most 
‘ample charactor, but bencath they carry “xa:ment of needlework,” with 
“ olotlung of wrought gold ;” they walk, indecd, as king’s daughters, “all 
glorious within.” Attended by their female slaves, they go through all 
the ceremony indicated above, with innumerable additions of perfumed 
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towels, dyes, tincturcs, pastes, and decorative cormetica, There is this 
difference, however, a3 compared with European Indies, that none of these 
medicaments, except a few precioun essences, remain upon the skin when 
the toilet is completed. They blacken thcir brows and the edge of the 
eyelid with cohel, which is tin burnt and prepared with gall-nuta; the 
nails of the fingers they stnin with the ehrah henna, to a bright golden 
colour. They also use henea paste to dye the hair; if black, it renders it 
of a bronze-like anburn, and if grey, it converts it to russct. ‘Their 
clothing is passed through the fragrant vapour of the wood of aloes, and 
when the toilet is completed they still remain chatting, or are enter- 
tained with tales, or songs and dancea by femalen, whose vocation is to 
provide this amusement. 

In our own care, artificial habits, and sophisticated manners, a 
morbid exercise of the intellectual fieulticr, a blind neglect of physical 
exercise, rapid locomotion which disturbs the brnin tieme, and an in- 
extricable web of scientific yet conflicting theoricr, bnve all, as #0 many 
blind guides, led us away from the certain instincts which are the common 
heritege of a natural and self-grown humanity. The Japancee describe 
on Englishman as “an nnimal of many and tight wrappers® who lives 
altiost without air,f and yet dancer on all oreasions to the dranght tuncs 
of an organ; { in matters of government he professes to direct himeelf 
altogether by what other people think, § and yct he scts up for a divine 
being, and in a mystical way calls hima/f afer the name of his deity.|] 
He worships the god of the ancient Egyjtians under the twofold form of 
Apis and Serapis, which in his language are known as Beef and the 
Golden Calf" There are rome touches of entire apparent in thin erti- 
mate of Anglo-Saxon practices: ut we cannot eapcet that Orientals 
should be capable of appreciating the manifold blessings of the advanced 
stage of civilization which we have attained! We may in general rest 
content in the enjoyment of our own great and undoubted superiority, 
but it is right to learn even from the weak and foolixh; and in the single 
matter of air, as a cleansing agent more efficacious than “soap and nitre,” 
we have some things to learn that may be attended with profit and 
national advantage. 

If, then, the human body can with any propricty of specch be desig- 
nated as air carnalized, which no doubt it may in a grcat degree, what 
dictary can be so precious as that which will thoroughly harmonize the 
ficsh and skin with the atmosphere? Considered in this light, the thermal 
process stands out 28 the cole artificial means whereby soch harmony can 
be established; unremitting bodily exercise being the only natural meune 
for attsining the anme end. Light, electricity, licat, and air, are the four 
moat rarefied conditions of matter, and so immaterialized, that, alone of 





© Trowsers, fiannels, and great-coats, it is supposed this means, 
+ Being without: the bath the skin iu Inorganic. 
Tho Press generally. § Public opinion. f Jobn Dull. 
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all things in the universe, they seam admitted to the secret cloister of 
the life of man. The thermal process of the bath places in our hand, and 
in a great degree under our guidance, the two latter of these mystcrious 
agents. Of the luxury of the bath enough has been said: it is no mean 
thing, in a weary world, to invent a new pleamre; but of cleanlinem, 
health, and morality, as tending to promote that spiritual nobility with~ 
out which life is nothing worth, who can say enough? 

Air is the pabulun of life; meat and drink sre but facl to support 
combustion, But tho generation of Gre, light, heat, and life, is not to be 
accounted for (if it ever can be) by any amount of study devoted to the 
Taek exhausted in combustion. These things must be studied in them- 
solves, and in relation to the atmospheric air, so that air is the pabulum of 
animal life and the true elixir. Amongst all our theorists, why is it that 
none have atudied the air as a vital agent? The answer ia, because it was 
obvious and next to them. Learning overicaps time and spaco; the senses 
depend upon proximity. 

Everybody who has tried the bath knows that it renders the flesh firm; 
yet some aay that it is wenkening: but if air be the food of life, it is not 
likely, seeing that we cook all our food, that tho addition of heat to sir 
will render it weakening. Perspiration is connected in most minds with 
exhaustion, because it accompanies exertion, and is also a symptom of 
cortain debilitating dircases. Dut to judge health from disease is absurd; 
it is to condemn the blooming check of health, because the consumptive 
inhectic. The perspiration of exercise has been shown to be a cause of 
longevity; healthy perspiration is always hot; muscular exertion generates 
it, because it first generates heat. Tho perspiration is o sign of heat 
generated, and not of fatigue. It is the exercise of volition that wearica. 
Tavoluntary action, etch as the pulsntion of the heart, worke unceasingly, 
but never tires. Onc practical proof is the health of the bath attendants 
in Turkey, who daily spend eight hours at least in the bath, and are 
remarkable for health, vigour, and longevity. The Hummal, or porter, 
on quitting the profuse perspiration of the bath, will place a load of five 
hundredweight on his back without assistance, and carry it lightly off. 
The bath avd shampooing afford relicf almost magical to a man suffering 
from the most severe fatigue, after journeying hours and hours on 
horsback. 

“ Well can I recall,” mys Mr. Urquhart, “tho Hamdm doors which I 
have entered scarcely able to drag one limb after the other, and from 
which I have sprung into my saddle again, elastic as & sinew and light as 
@ feather." 

‘The utility of shampooing is said to receive singular confirmation in 
the Sandwich Islands. Stature there distinguishes the classca; and the 
chiefs, who are the largest and best-grown men, are shampooed after every 
meal, and frequently at other times. 

Man is intended to inhabit almost every region of the earth. Climate 
and the zones of latitude confine the location of other auimals, so that 
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their ekins differ from that of man in their appearance and in their 
structure. The skin of birds presents a nearer affinity to that of man, 
aa any one may see by looking in at the window of a poulterer's shop 
{there is no science like that of your own eyes). When the lark soars he 
experiences twenty different degrees of temperatare in as many minutes. 
‘That perpendicular ascent corresponds in its action on the skin to the hori- 
zontal changes of temperature which prevail from the line to Nova Zemble, 
to which the skin of man is exposed; with this difference, that the bird is 
exposed by perpendicular ascent to more sudden and incalculable changes 
than man is. To counterpoise this, every bird is farnished with a shirt 
of down and overcoat of feathers. 

As the Eastern nations have made cleanliness a part of their religion, 
eo the Western nations made filth = sign of sanctity. Witness St. 
Thomas & Becket, whose body, to the great delight of all the clergy, 
was found, on the removal of the horsehair shirt at his death, to be literally 
“boiling with vermin" (the phrase is expreasive). Yet at other times 
they have affixed the reproach of dirt upon Jews and heretics, and have 
even attributed to baptism the most magical ond miraculous effects, as an 
agent of physical purification: any one who is curious in such matters 
may find it written down at large, in the works of Cardinal Baronius 
(ap. 1148). 

Before concluding this paper, justice demands the ackuowledgment, 
that it is to the discernment and energy of Mr. Urquhart we are indebted 
for the introduction of the Turkish bath into this country. This gentle- 
man, for the last twenty years, has entertained the project, which now, 
after much obloquy and opposition, promises success. 

Turkish baths, so called, have sprung up like mushrooms in various 
parts of the metropolis, and many are crowded; but those who have 
undergone the process of the hot-air bath and shampooing at these extem- 
porized therme on the banks of the Thames, have but a faint idea of the 
luxurions enjoyment and restorative efficacy of the Turkish bath. 
As, however, there are no leas than three joint-stock companies in the 
field, we may look forward to the erection of baths on a magnificent 
aeale, with ample space and complete arrangements for performing the 
varions processes of the bath in the most perfect and delicate way. 
Under the direction of superintendents, qualified by medical knowledge 
and practical skill to minister to the health and comfort of the visitors, 
nothing need be wanting to the full and scientific development of the 
thermal system, which will be found slike beneficial to the rich and the 
poor. 
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CHAPTER VOL 
Wu BE PRONOUNCED TO BE CYNICAL BY THE BLNEVOLEXT. 


ENTLE readers will not, I trust, 
think the worse of their most obe- 
dient, humble servant for the con- 
fewion that I talked to my wifo on 
my retun home regaiding Philip 
and his affairs, When I choose to 
‘be frauk, I hope no man can be 
more open than myself: when I 
have a mind to be quiet, no fish 
can be more mute. I have kept 
fecrets 0 incffably, that I havo 
uttaly forgotten them, until my 
memory was refreshed by people 
who also knew them. But what 
was the use of hiding this one from 
the being to whom I open all, or 
almost all—aay all, excepting just one 
2 or two—of the closets of this heart? 
So I may to her, “My love ; it is as 
Lauspected. Philip and his cousin Agnes are carrying on together.” 

" Is Agnos the pale one, or the very pale one?" mks the joy of my 
existence. 

“No, the elder is Blanche. They are both older than Mr. Firmin: 
but Blanche is the elder of the two.” 

You, We. 16, 19 
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Well, I am not saying anything mahcious, o: contaary to tho fact, 
am J, we?” 

No. Only I know by ha looks, when another lady's namo 15 mcn- 
toned, whether my wife kes ler oz not. And I ain bound to a1, 
thongh this statemcnt may mect with 2 demal, that hea countenance docs 
not youcheafe smiles at the mention of all ladies’ names 

“You don’t go to th. houx? You and Min Twyedcn Lave called 
on each other, and there the matic: has stopped? Ob, 1 know! It is 
‘because poo. Talbot brags so about bis wine, and givcs such abominable 
stuff, that you have such an un-CInistian fccling for im!” 

4 Phat as the icason, I darcy,” say the Lidy 

“No It 1s no such thing Though you do Lnow sherry fiom pot, 
TL beheve upon my conserme you do mt avcd the Tnysdens bec ise 
they gre Lad wine = Mam others sin an that w ty, and jon forgive them 
You he your fillow-crcatmnes Intta: than wine —sne fellow~centur¢s— 
and you dislike some ulow-cicatares worse thin mediaine Yor swallew 
them, madam You say nothing, Tut your looks arc dicadful. Lou 
mihe wry faces and whin ycu hive taken than, you wit a pree 
of swectmeat to take the taste cut of yom month” 

‘The lady, this wittily addiewcd, shings her Iovely shouldors My 
wife exasperates me im many tligs, 1 getturg up at maanc hours to go 
to culy church, for mstince, in locking at mc m 1 pniicular way at 
dronet, When I wm about to cat onc of these ents es which Dr Goodanou,h 
declares disa,1ce with me, in nothmg more than im that obstmate slcnce, 
which she persists m maintaming scanctimes when Ion abusmg peoph, 
whem Ido not lhe, wham sbe docs not hhc, and who abuse xe | ‘Tay 
reticence makes me wild = What ccufidence cin there be betwen a min 
and Ios wale, 1 he eim’t say to her, “Confound Sv-and-Ro, I bite hun,” 
oa, “What a pug What d-you-c W-cmas'? cr, “ What a bloated armtoc: at 
Thingainy has Ice me, tance be got lus plac!” or what you will? 

* No,” I contuuc, “I know why jeu hate the Twysdens, Mrs Pcn- 
dennis. You hate them beewse they move mm a wold which you can 
only oceawonally vst «Lom cavy them beciu they are hand in glove 
with the gicat Lcctse they posse s an cry grace, and o fiavk and 
noble cleginec with which common country pcopls and apothocanes’ sons 
ase not endoncd ” 

“My dim Arthur, T do think you are ashamed of being an spothe- 
eary’s son You talk about it #0 often,” cays the lady. Wluch was all 
vary well: but you sce she wos not ausworing my remarks about tho 
‘Iwy sdens. 

© You are right, my dear,” Ismay thin “I ought not to be censorous, 
be.ng myself no more yutuous than my neghbow ” 

“ [know prople abuse you, Arthur; but I think you ate a very good 
soit of man,” #1) the lady, over her httle tca-tray. 

“And so are the Twysdens very gvod people—very nice, artlem, 
unsifi h, ample, generous, well-bred people, Mr. Twysden is all heart: 
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‘Twyaden's conversational powers are remarkable and pleasing: and Philip 
is eminently fortunate in getting one of those charming girls for a wife.” 

“T've no paticnoe with them,” cries my wife, losing thut quality to my 
great satisfaction: for then I knew I had found the crack in Madam 
Pendennis’s armour of steel, and had smitten her in a vulnerable little 
place. 

“No patienca with them? Quiet, lady-like young women!" I cry. 

“ Ah,” sighs my wife, “what have they got to give Philip in return 
for —~" 

“In return for his thirty thousand? They will have ten thousand 
pounds a piece when their mother dies.” 

“Qh! I wouldn't have our boy marry a woman like one of those, not 
if sho had o million. I wouldn't, my child and my blessing!" (This in 
addressed to a little darling who happens to be eating sweet cakes, in a 
high chair, off the little table by his mother's side, and who, thongh he 
certainly used to cry o good deal at the period, shall be a mute personage 
in thin history.) 

“You are alluding to Blanche’s little affuir with——-” 

“No, I um not, sir!” 

“ How do yor know which one I meant, then?——-Or that notorious 
disappointment of Agnes, when Lord Farintosh became a widower? If 
he wouldn’t, slice couldn't, you know, wy dear. And I am sure she tried 
her best: at tenst, everybody snid +0.” 

“Ah! I have no patience with the way in which you people of the 
world troat the most sacred of suhjects—the most racred, sir. Do you hear 
me? Is a woman's love to be pledged, and withdrawn every day? Is 
her faith and purity only to be @ matter of barter, and rank, and social 
consideration? I aim vorry, because I don't with to sce Philip, who in 
good, and honest, and generous, and true as yet—however great his 
faults may bo—because I don’t wish to seo him given up to——Oh! its 
shocking, shocking 1” 

Given up to what? to anything dreadful in this world, or the next? 
Don't imagine that Philip's relations thought they were doing Phil any 
harm hy condescending to marry him, or themselves any injury, A 
doctor's son, indeed 1 Why, the Twysdens were far better placed in the 
world than their kinsmen of Old Parr Street; and went to better houses. 
‘The year’s levée and drawing-room would have been incomplete without 
Mr. and Mra, Twysden. There might be fumilics with higher titles, more 
wealth, higher positions; but the world did not contain more respectable 
folks than the Twyedens: of this every one of the family waa convinced, 
from Talbot himsclf down to hia heir. If somebody or some Body of 
sxvans would write the history of the harm that has been done in the 
world by people who believe themsclves to be virtuous, what a queer, 
edifying book it would be, and how poor oppressed rogues might look up! 
‘Who burns the Protestants ?—the virtuous Catholics to be sure. Who 
roasts the Oatholics?—the virtuous Reformers, Who thinka I om a 
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dangerous character, and avoids me at the club !—the virtuous Square~ 
toos. Who acorns? who persecutes? who doesn't forgive f-—the virtuous 
Mrs, Grundy, She remembers her neighbour's peccadilloes to the third 
and fourth generation; and, if she finds # certain man fallen in her path, 
gathers up her affrighted garments with = sbrick, for fear the muddy, 
bleeding wretch should contaminnte her, and passes on. 

I do not seek to create even surprises in this modest history, or con- 
descend to keep candid readers in suspense about many matters which 
might possibly interest them. For instance, the matter of love has 
interested novel-readcrs for hundrods of years past, and doubtless will 
continue so to interest them. Almost all young people read love books 
and historics with eagerness, aa olduters read books of medicine, and what~ 
ever it is—heart complaint, gout, liver, paley—cry, “ Exactly so, precisely 
my case!" Phil's first love affair, to which we are now coming, was a 
false start. I own it at once. And in this commencement of his career 
I believe ho waa not more or less fortunate than many and many a man 
and woman in this world. Suppose the course of trae Jove always did 
run smooth, and everybody marricd his or her first love. Ah! what 
would marriage bo? 

A generous young fellow comes to market with a heart ready to leap 
out of his waistcoat, for ever thumping and throbbing, and so wild that 
he can't have any rest till he has disposed of it. What wonder if he falls 
upon @ wily merchant in Vanity Fuir, and barters his all for a stale bauble 
not worth sixpence? DPhil chose to fall in love with his cousin; and I 
warn you that nothing will come of that passion, execpt the influence 
which it had upon the young man’s character. Though my wife did not 
love the Twyadens, she loves sentiment, sho loves love affuirs—all women 
do. Poor Phil used to bore me after dinner with endless rhodomontades 
about his passion and his clarmor; but my wife was never tired of 
listening. ‘‘ You are a selfish, heartless, blae¢ man of the world, you are,” 
he would say. ‘‘ Your own immense and undeserved good fortune in the 
matrimonial lottery has rendered you hard, cold, crass, indifferent. You 
have been aslecp, sir, twice to-night, whilnt I was talking. I will go up 
aud tell madam everything. She has a heart.” And presently, engaged 
with my book or my after-dinner doze, I would hear Phil striding and 
creaking overhead, and plunging energetic pokers in the drawing-room 
fire. 


Thirty thonsand pounds to begin with; a third part of that sum 
coming to the Isdy from her mother; all the doctor’s savings and 
property ;—here certainly was enough in possesion and expectation to 
satisfy many young couples; and as Phil is twenty-two, and Agnes 
(qmust I own it 7) twenty-five, and as she has consented to listen to the 
‘warm outpourings of the cloquent and passionate youth, and exchange 
for his fresh, new-minted, golden sovereign heart, that used little three- 
penny-piece, her own—why should they not marry at once, and sg let us 
have an ead of them and this history? They have plenty of money ta 
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pay the parson and the postchzise; they may drive off to the country, 
and live on their means, and leqd an existence so humdrum and tolerably 
happy that Phil may grow quite too fut, lazy, and unfit for his present 
post of hero of a novel. But stay—there are obstacles; ooy, reluctant, 
amorous delays. After oll, Philip is a deur, brave, handsome, wild, 
reckless, blundering boy, treading upon everybody’s dress skirts, smashing 
the little Dresden ornaments and the pretty little decorous gimeracks of 
society, life, conversation ;—but there is time yet. Are you eo very sure 
about that money of his mother's? and how is it that his father the 
doctor has not settled accounts with him yet? C'est louche, A family 
of high position and principle must look to bave tho money mattera in 
perfect order, before they consign a darling accustomed to every luxury 
to the guardianship of a confessedly wild and eccentric, though gencroun 
and amiable, young man. Besides—nh! besidce—besidea ! 

oo “Its horrible, Arthur! It's crucl, Arthur! It’s a shame to 
judge s woman, or Christian people so! Oh! my lovea! my bleerings | 
‘would I soll you 2” saya this young mother, clutching a little belaced, 
befurbclowed being to her heart, infantine, equalling, with blue shoulder- 
ribbons, a mottled little orm that has just been vaccinated, and the 
sweetent red shoes. “Would I sell you?” says miamma, Little Arty, I 
say, squalls; and little Nelly Jooks up from her bricke with a wondering, 
whimpering oxpression. 

‘Well, 1am ashamed to say what the “ besides” is; but the fict in, 
that young Woolcomb of the Life Guards’ Green, who has inberited 
immense West India property, and, we will say, just a teaspoonful of 
that dark blood which makes a man naturally partinl to blonde beauties, 
has cast his opal eyes very warmly upon the golden-haired Agnes of late ; 
haa danced with her not a little; and when Mrs, Twysdeu's baroucho 
appears by the Serpentine, you may not unfrequently see a pair of the 
neatest little yellow kid gloves just playing with the reins, a pair of tLe 
prettiest little boots just touching the stirrup, a magnificent horee dancing, 
and tittupping, and tossing, and performing the most graceful caracolvs 
and gambadvcs, and on the magnificent horse a neat little man with a 
Dlazing red flower in his borom, and glaucing opal eyes, and a dark 
complexion, and hair eo very black aud curly, that I really almost think 
in some of the southern States of America he woukl be likely to mect 
with rudeness in a railway car. 

But in England we know better. In England Grenville Woolcomb 
is a man and a brother. Half of Arrowroot Island, they say, belongs 
to him; besides Mangrove lal, in Ifurtfordshire; ever so much property 
in other countics, and thet fine house in Berkeley Square. Ho is called 
the Black Prince behind the acencs of many theatrea: ladies nod at him 
from those broughams which, you understand, need not bo particularized. 
The ides of his immense riches is confirmed by the known fact that he is 
a stingy black Prince, and most averse to parting with his money except 
for bis own adornment or amurement. When he reocives at his country 
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houne, his entertainments arc, however, splendid. Te has been flattered, 
followed, caressed all his life, and allowed by a fond mother to have his 
own way; and 2a this has never led him to learning, it must be owned 
that his literary acquiromenis aro small, ond hia writing defective. But 
in the management of his pocuniary affairs ho is vory koen and clever. 
Tis horses cost him Jess than any young man's in England who ia so well 
mounted, No dealer has ever been known to get the better of him; and, 
though he is certainly close ubout money, when his wishes have very 
keenly prompted him, no sum has been known to stand in hin way. 

‘Witnees the purchase of the —— ut never mind scandal. Let 
bygones be hygones, A young doctor's son, with a thousand a year for a 
fortune, may be considered o cutch in some circles, but not, vous conceves, 
in the upper regions of socicty. And dear woman—dear, angelic, highly 
accomplished, reapectable woman—does she not know how to pardon 
many failings in our scx? Age? pshal She will crown my bare old 
poll with the roses of her youth. Complexion? What contrast is 
sweeter and more touching than Desdemona’s golden ringlets on swart 
Othello's shoulder? A past life of sclfixhness and bad company? Como 
out from among the ewine, my prodigal, and I will purify theo! 

This ie what is called cyuiciem, you know. Then I suppose my wife 
is a cynic, who clutches ler children to her pure heart, and prays 
gracious Heaven to guard them from selfishness, from worldliness, from 
heartlesmness, from wicked greed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
ComTarns ONH RIDDLE WHIcy 18 SOLVED, AND PERHAPS SOME MORE. 


INE is a modest muse, 
and as tho period of the 
story arrives when a de- 
actiption of love-making 
is yustly due, my Mne- 
mosyne turns away from 
the young couple, drops 
a hittle entam over 
the embiasura where 
they are whispering, 
Leaves a righ fiom her 
lderly bosom, and lays 
a finger on her hp. 
Ah, Mncmosyne dear! 
we will not be spres on 
the young people. We 
will not scold them, We 
won't talk about their 
doings much. When we 
wire young, we too, 
pohapa, were taken in 
under Love’s tent; we 
hare eaten of his salt: 
and partaken of his 
— bitter, his delicious 
bread. Now wo are padding the hoof lonely in the wilderness, we will 
not abuec our host, will we? We will couch under the stars, and think 
fondly of old times, and to-morrow resume the ataff and the journey. 
And yet, if o novelist may chronicle any passion, its finmes, ita 
rapturea, its whispers, its astignations, its sonnets, its quarrels, sulka, 
reconciliations, and so on, the history of such a love as this first of 
Phil’a may bo excusable in print, because I don’t believe it was a real 
lovo at all, only a little brief delusion of the senscs, from which I give 
you warning that our hero will recover before many chapters are over. 
‘What ! my brave boy, shall we give your heart away for good and all, for 
letter or for worse, till death do you part? What! my Corydon and 
sighing awain, shall we irrevocably bestow you upon Phyllis, who, all the 
time you are piping and paying court to her, has Meliborus in the cup- 
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beard, and ready to be produced should he prove to be a more eligible 
shepherd than t’other? Iam not such # savage towards my readera or 
hero, a8 to make them undergo the misery of such # marrige,, 

Phibp was very little of a club or society man He ecllom o: ever 
entered the Megathcrium, or whcn there stared and scowled round lim 
savagely, and Jaughed strangely at the ways of the habitants He mada 
bat a clumsy figure m the world, though, in person, handsome, active, 
and proper enough, but he would for cver put his great foot through the 
World's flounced aknty, and she would stare, and cry out, and hato 
hug He was the last man who was avme of the Woolcomb firtation, 
when hundreds of peopl, I dire s1y, Wore aimpermng 0111 It 

“Who 1s that Inttle um who comcs to your house, and whom I 
sometimes see in the path, wut—ihit httle min with the vay white 
gloves and the very tawny complevicn?” aske Pinbp 

“That 1a Mr Woolcomb, cf the Luc Guuds Green,” aunt remembere 

“ An officer, 1s he?” says Phuhp, turning round to the gnis “I 
should have thought he would hwe done better fo. the turban ond 
eymbala” And he laugh, and thinks be has sud a very clever thing 
Oh, those good things about pcople and against people! Never, my dear 
young fiend, say them to any body—not to a stringer, for he will go 
away and tell; not to the misticss of your aficctions, for you ny quarrel 
with her, and then che will tel, not to your son, for the artlus child 
will acturn to his achoolfeilows and sy =“ Papi sys Mr Blonkinwp 14 
amuff” My child, o. what not, mais evcry body «mile on every bedy 
and everybody will smile on jou, in rcturn, a sham smile, and hold you 
out a shom hand; and, in a word, esticm you as you disease Nc 
I thwh you and I will take the ups and the donne, the roughs and the 
emooths of this datly existence and conversation We will prawe those 
whom we lhe, though nobody repeat cur Lind #iyings, and say our sry 
about those whom we dislike, though we are prctty sure our words will 
be card by tale-bcarcrs, and incicaxcd, and multiphed, and rcmem- 
bered long after wo have forgottcn them We drop a hitle stone—o little 
stone that 1s swallowed up, and disappeus, but the whole pond 29 xt in 
commotion, and 3:ppice in continually-widening encka long aftr the 
origimal httle stone has popped down and as ont of right. Don’t ) our 
epceches of ten years ago—marmed, distorted, bloated, st may be out of 
all recognition—oome strangcly bach to their author ? 

Plul, five minutes aitcr he had made the joke, so entirely forgot lus 
saying about tho Black Piince and the cymbuls, that, when Captain 
‘Wooleomb scowled at him with Jus fiercest ey¢s, young Firmin thought 
that this was the natural cxprission of the captain's svarthy countenance, 
and gave himeclf no furthe: tiouble regarding :¢ “ By Geoiget ar," sud 
Phil afterwards, speaking of this officer, “I remaihed that be gunncd, and 
chattered, and showed bw tceth; and zemembering it was the nature of 
such baboons to chatter and grip, had no ides that thu: chimpanseo wae 
more angry with me than with any other gentleman, You sce, Pen, I 
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am a white-skinned man, I am pronounced even red-whukered by the i!l- 
natured, It 1 not the pretteat colour. But I lad no idea that I was 
to have a Mulatto fora nval. I am not so rich, certamly, but I have 
enough J can read and spell correctly, and wiite with tolerable flucnoy. 
Toould not, you Lnow, could I, reasonzbly suppose that I need fir cdm- 
petition, and that the black horse would beat the bay onc? Shall I tell 
you what she used to say to me? There 1s no kisang and telling, nund 
you No, by Geoige Virtue and prudence were for ever on her lips! 
She warbled little sermons to me, hinted gently that I should see to aufe 
ainvestmenta of my property, and that no man, not even a father, shoald 
‘be the sole and uncontrolled guardiin of xt she asked mc, sn, scores 
and ecorcs of little swuct, tumid, innocent qacstions about the docto1's 
propaty, and how much did { think it was, and how hd he laid at ont ? 
What virtuous parents that angel had' How they bionght her up, and 
educated her dear bluc eyes to the main chince' She hnowa the puice cf 
hounckeeping, and the value cf ralway shares, she mvests cajntal fir 
henscf im thas world and the next She mayat do mght always, but 
wiong? O fic, never! I sty, Pen, ou undivek ped ang! with wings 
folded under her dics, not perhips you mighty, snow-wlute, flashing 
pinions that spread out and sour up to the hight st stai4, but a pur of good, 
ecrviccable, drab, dovc-coloured wings, that will <upjot her gently 
and equibly just over our heads, and help to diop her softly whcn she 
condescends upon us = When I think, mr, thit I might hive ben maniued 
to a gentect ang}, and am single still,—oh! it » despair, at's despair!" 
But Philip» httle story of dusppomted hopes and bootlcss passion 
must be told in terms less acuimonious and unfair than the gentleman 
would use, naturally of a sangume, swaggering talk, prone to exaggerate 
lus own disappomtments, and call out, r0ar-—I due say sewou—aif bus own 
corn was tioddcn upon, as loudly as some men who may have a leg tuhen off, 
This I can vouch for Miw Twysden, Mia Twyeden, and all tho rest 
of the funaly —that if they, what you call, jilted Philp, they did so 
without the ehghtcst hesitation or notion that they weie doing « dirty 
action Their actions never were duty or mean: they were necessary, I 
tell you, and calmly propr They ate cheese-parings with graceful 
pilence, they cubbed fiom board-wages; they turned hungry acrvants 
out of doors; they remitted no chance m ther own favour, they alept 
gracetully under scanty covehds; they lighted mggvrd fires, they loched 
the caddy with the closet lock, and served the teapot with the smallest 
and least frequent spoon. But you don’t suppose they thought they were 
mean, or that they did wrong? Ab! it is admuable to thmk of many, 
many, ever #0 many respectable fambes of your acquaintance and mine, 
my dear friend, and how they mect togcthea and humbug cach other! 
“My dear, I have cmbbed half an inch of plush out of James's small- 
clothes" “My Jove, I have saved a halfpenny out of Mary's beer. 
Ian’t at time to dress for the duchcas’s, and don't you think John mght 
wear that hvery of Thomas's, who only had it a year, and died of the 
19—5 
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mmall-pox? It'sa little tight for him, to be sure, but,” &c. What is this? 
T profess to be an impartial chronicler of poor Phil's fortunes, misfortunes, 
friendships, and what-nots, and am getting almost as angry with these 
Twysdens as Philip over was himself. 

‘Well, I am not mortally angry with poor Traviuta tramping the pave- 
ment, with the gas-lamp flaring on her poor painted mnile, elec my 
indignant virtue and squeamish inodesty would never walk Picgadilly or 
get the air. But Laisa, quife moral, and very nently, primly, and 
straitly Jaced ;—Phryne, not the least dishevelled, but with « fixature 
for her hair, and the best stays, fastened by mamma ;—your Ligh Charch 
or Evangelical Aspasia, the model of all proprieties, and owner of all 
virgin purity blooms, rerdy to sell her check to the oldest old fogey 
who has money and ao titlo;—these are the Unfortunntes, my dear 
brother and sister sinners, whom I should like to ree repentant and 
specially trounced first. Why, seme of these are put into reformuatories 
in Grosvenor Square. They wear a priton areas of dinmonds and Chantilly 
lace. Their parcnts cry, and thank Heaven as they sell them; and all 
sorts of revered bishops, clergy, relations, dowagera, sign the hook, aud 
ratify the ceremony. Come! Jet us call a midnight meeting of those who 
have been sold in marriage, I eay ; and what a respectable, what a gentecl, 
what a fashionable, what a brilliant, what an imposing, what a multi- 
tudinous assembly we will have; and where's the room in ali Babylon 
big enough to hold them ? 

Look into that grave, solemn, dingy, somewhat naked, but elegant 
drawing-room, in Besnnash Strect, and with a little fanciful opera-glass 
you may sce o pretty little group or two engaged at diffirent perioda of 
the day. It is after lunch, and before Rotten Row ride time (this atory, 
you know, relates to a period ever so remote, and long before folks 
thought of riding in the park in the forenoon), After lunch, and bofore 
Rotten Row time, saunters into the drawing-room a fnir-haired young 
fellow with large feet and chest, careless of gloves, with aulurn whiskers 
blowing over a loose collar, and—must I confess it ?—a mort undeniable 
odour of cigars about his perron. Ie hreaka ont regarding the debate of 
the previous night, or the pamphlet of yesterday, or the poem of the day 
previous, or the scandal of the week before, or upon the street-sweeper at 
the corner, or the Italian and monkey before the park—npon whatever, in 
a word, moves his mind for the moment. If Philip has had a bad dinner 
yeaterday (and happena to remember it), he growls, grumbles, nay, I 
daresay, uses the most blasphemous language against the cook, against 
the waiters, against the steward, against the committee, sgninnt the whole 
wocicty of the club where he haa been dining. If Philip has met an 
organ girl with pretty eyes and s monkey in the street, he hae grinned 
and wondered over the monkey; he has wagged his head, and sung 
ail the organ’s tunes; he has discovered that the little girl is the 
most ravishing besuty cyes ever locked on, and that her scoundrelly 
Sevoyard father is most likely an Alpine miscreant who hes bartered 
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away his child to a pedlar of the beggarly cheery valleys, who has 
sold ber to a friend gui fait la traite dee hurdigurdies, and has disposed 
of her in England. If he has to discourse on the poem, pamphlet, 
magazine article—it is written by the greatest genius, or the greatest 
numskull, that the world now exhibits. Ze write! A man who makes 
fire rhyme with Marire! This vale of tears and world which we inhabit 
doen not contain mch an idiot. Or have you seen Dobbinv« poem? 
Agnes, mark my words for it, there is a genius in Dobbins which some 
duy will show what I have always surmised, what I have always imagined 
possible, what I have always felt to he more than probable, what, by 
George, I feel to be perfectly certain, and sny man in a humbug who 
contradicts it, and 2 malignant miacreant, and the world is full of fellowu 
who will never give another man credit, and I swear that to recognize 
and feel merit in poetry, painting, music, rpe-dancing, anything, is the 
grenteat delight and joy of my existence. I say—what was I saying? 

“ Yon were saying, Philip, that you love to reengnize the merits of all 
men whom yon sec,” nays gentle Agnes, “and I believe you do.” 

“Yest" cries Phil, tossing about the fuir Jocks, “I think I do. 
Thank heaven, T do. I know fvllows who can do many thinga better than 
1 do—everything better than I do.” 

“Oh, Philip!" sighs the lady. 

“But T don't hate ‘cm for it.” 

“You never huted any one, air. You are too brave! Can you fancy 
Philip hating any one, mamma?" 

Mamnu is writing, “ Mr. and Mre Tacpor Twraprx request the 
honour of Adwiral and Mra. Davis Locxen’s company at dinner on 
Thursday the so-anil-ro.” “Philip what?” says mamma, looking up 
from her card. ‘Philip hating any one! Philip cating any one! Philip! 
we have a little dinner on the 24th. We shnll ask your iather to dine. 
‘We must not have too many of the family. Come in afterwards, please.” 

“Yes, aunt,” says downright Phil, “Til come, if you and the girl 
wish. You know ten is not my line; and I don’t care about dinners, 
except in my own way, and with. ” 

“ And with your own horrid set, sir!" 

“Well,” says Sultan Philip, flinging himself out on the sofa, and 
lording on the ottoman, “I like mine ease anil mine inn.” 

“ Ah, Philip! you grow more selfish every day. I mean incn do,” 
sighed ‘Agnes. 

You will suppose mamma Icavea tho room at this juncture. She has 
that confidence in dear Philip and the dear girls, that she sometimes does 
leave the room when Agnes and Phil are together. She will leave 
Reonux, the eldest born, with her daughtera: but my poor dear little 
younger son of a Joseph, if you suppose she will leave the room and you 
alone in it—-O my dear Joseph, you may just jump down the well at 
once! Mamma, I say, has jeft the room at last, bowing with » per- 
fegt sweetness and calm grace and gravity; and she haa slipped down 
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the stairs, scarce more noisy than the shadow that slants over the faded 
carpet—(oh! the faded shadow, the faded sunshine !}—mamma is gone, 
I say, to the lower regions, and with perfect good breeding is torturing 
the butler on his hottle-rack—is squeezing the housekeeper in her jam- 
closet—is watching the three cold cutlets shuddering in the larder behind 
the wires—is blandly glancing at the kitchen-maid until the poor wench 
fancies the piece of bacon is discovered which she gave to the crossing- 
sweeper—and calmly penetrating John until he fecls sure his inmost heart 
is revealed to her, as it throbs within hiz worsted-laced waistcoat, and 
the knows about that pawning of master’s old boots (beastly old high- 
Jows!), and—and, in fuct, all the most intimate circumstances of his 
existence. A wretched maid, who has been ironing collars, or what not, 
gives her mistresa a ehuddering cartscy, and slinks away with her Inces; 
and meanwhile our girl and boy arc prattling in the drawing-room. 

About what? About everything on which Philip chooses to talk. 
There is nobody to contradict Lim but himself, and then his pretty hearer 
vows and declarca he has not been so very centradictory. Iie apouts his 
favourite poems. “Delightful ! Do, Philip, read us some Walter Scott) He 
is, as you say, the mont fresh, the most manly, the most kindly of poctic 
writers—not of the first clas, certainly; in fact, he has written moxt 
dreadfui boxh, a3 you call it so drolly ; and so has Wordsworth, though 
he is one of the greatest of men, and has reached sometimes to the very 
greatest height and sublimity of poctry; but now you put it, I must 
confers he is often an old bore, and I certainly should have gone to sleep 
during the Excursion, only you read it #0 nicely. You don't think the 
new composers as good as the old ones, and love mamnia’s old-fashioned 
playing? Well, Philip, it is delightful, ao ladylike, so feminine!" Or, 
perhaps, Philip has just come from Hyde Park, and raya, “As I pased 
by Apsley House, I saw the Duke come out, with his old blue frock 
and white trousers and clear face. I have ncen a picture of him in 
an old European Magazine, which I think I like better than all—gives 
me the ide of one of the Irightest men in the world. Tho breve 
eyes gleam at you ont of the picture; and there's a snile on the rowlute 
lips, which seems to ensure triumph. Agnes, Ansaye inust have been 
giorions 1" 

“ Glorioun, Philip !” says Agnes, who had never heard of Amaye before 
in her life. “ Arbela, perhaps; Salamis, Marathon, Agincourt, Blenlicim, 
Bumco—where dear grandpapa was killed—Waterloo, Armageddon; but 
Amoaye? Que voulez-vous?” 

“Think of that ordinarily prudent man, and how greatly he knew how 
to dare when occasion came! I should like to have died after winning 
such a game, He has never done anything 20 exciting since.” 

“A game? I thought it was a battle just now," murmurs Agnes in 
her mind ; but there may be some misunderstanding. “‘ Ah, Philip,” she 
says, “1 fear, excitement is too much the life of all young men now. 
‘When will you be quiet and steady, sir?” 
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# And go to au office every day, like my uncle and consin; and read 
the newspaper for three hours, and trot back and see you.” 

+ “Well, air! that ought not to be such very bad amusement,” snys 
one of the Jadics. 

“ What a clumsy wretch I am! My foot is always trampling on 
something or somebody {" groans Phil. 

“You must come to us, and we will teach you to dance, Bruin !" 
anys gentle Agnes, smiling on him. I think when very much agitated, 
her pulso must have gone np to forty. Her blood must have been a light 
pink. Tho heart that beat under that pretty white chest, which sho 
expoecd so liberally, may have throbbed pretty quickly once or twica 
with waltzing, but otherwise never rose or fill beyond its natural gentlo 
undulation. It may have had throbs of gricf at a disappointment occa- 
sioned by the milliner not bringing a dress home; or have felt some little 
finttering impulse of youthful passion when it was in short frocks, and 
Master Grimsby at the dancing-schoo! showed some preference for another 
young pupil out of the nursery. But feclings, and hopes, and blushes, 
and passions, now? Prha! They pasa away like nursery dreams, Now 
there are only propricties. What is love, young heart? It is two thou- 
sand a year, at the very lowest computation ; and with the present rise in 
wages and house-rent, that calculation can't last very long. ' Love? 
Attachment? Look at Frank Maythorn, with hie vernal blushes, his 
leafy whiskers, his sunshiny, langhing face, and all the birds of spring 
enrolling in his jolly voice; and old General Pinwood hobbling in on his 
cork leg, with bin stars and orders, and Iccring round the room from under 
his painted eycbrows. Will my modest nymph go to Maythorn, or to 
yonder leering Satyr, who totters towards her in his white and rouge? 
Nonsense. She gives her garland to the old man, to be sure. He is ten 
times as rich as the young one. And so they wont on in Arcadia ituelf, 
really. Not in that namby-pamby ballet and idyll world, where they 
tripped up to each other in thythm, and talked hexamctera; but in the 
real, downright, no-miatake country—Arcadia—where Tityrus, fluting to 
Amaryllis in the shade, had his pipe very soon put out when Melibous 
(the great grazicr) performed on his melodious, exquisite, irresistible cow- 
horn; and where Daphne’s mother dressed her up with ribbons and drove 
her to market, and sold her, and swapped her, and bartered her like avy 
other lamb in the fhir. This one has been trotted to the market sc long 
now that zhe knows the way herself. Her baa has been heard for—do 
not let us count how many seasons. She has nibbled out of countless 
hands; frisked in many thousand dancea; come quite harmless away from 
goodness knows how many wolves. Ah! ye lambs and raddled innocents 
of our Areadial Ah, old Ewe! Is it of your ladyship this fable is 
narrated? I aay it is as old as Cadmus, and man- and mutton- kind. 

80, when Philip comes to Beaunazh Strect, Agnes listens to him moat 
Kindly, sweetly, gently, and affectionately. Her pulse goes up very 
nearly half beat when the echo of his horse's heels is heard in the quiet 
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street. It undergoes a corresponding depreraion when the daily grief of 
parting in encountered and overcome. Blanche and Agnes don’t Iove each 
other very passionately. If I may say as much regarding thoso two 
Jambking, they butt at each other—they quarrel with each other—but 
they have secret understnidings. During Phil’s visits the girls remain 
together, you understand, or mamma is with the young people, Femalo 
friends may come in to call on Mrs. Twyaden, anil the matrons whisper 
togethar, and glance at the cousiny, and Inok knowing. “ Poor orphan 
boy!” mamma enys to a sister matron. “J am like a mother to him 
since my dear sister died. lis own homme is so blank, and ours so 
merry, so affectionate! There may he intimacy, tender regard, the 
utmost confidence between consins—there may be future and even 
closer ties between them—bnt yon underatand, dear Mra, Matcham, 
no engagement between them. Ile is eager, hot-hended, impetuous, 
and impradent, as we all know. She has not reen the world enough—is 
not mire of herself, poor denr child, Therefore, every cireumspection, 
every caution, is necessary. There must be no ongagement—no letters 
between them. My darling Agnes docy not wrile to ask him to 
dinner without showing the note to me or her father. My dearest 
girls rexpect themrelves.” “ Of courwe, my denr Mra. Twynden, they 
are admirable, both of them. Bless you, darlings! Agnes, you look 
radiant! Ah, Rosa, my child, I wish you had dear Blanche's enmplexion!" 

“ And isn’t it monstrous keeping that poor boy hanging on until 
Mr. Wooleomb has made up his mind about coming forward?” says 
dear Mrs, Matcham to her own danghter, as her broughnm-door cloacs on 
the pair. Here he comes! ere in his cub. Maria Twysden is one of' 
the smartest women in England—that the is.” 

“ How odd it is, mamma, that the bean cousin and Captain Woolcomb 
are always calling, and never call together !" remarks the ingénne, 

“ They might quarrel if they met. They way young Mr. Firmin is 
very quarreleome and impetuous !” mys mania, 

« But how are they kept apart?” 

“« Chance, my dear! mere chance!" saya mamma, And they agree 
to say it is chance—and they agree to pretend to believe one another, 
And the girl and the mother know everything about Woolconib's property, 
everything about Philip's property and expectations, everything about all 
the young men in London, and those coming on. And Mrs, Matchoin’s 
gitl fished for Captain Woolcomh Inst year in Scotland, at Loch-hookey ; 
and stalked him to Paris; and they went down on their knees to Lady 
Banbury when they heard of the theatricals at the Cross; and pureucd 
that man ahout until he is forced to may, “Confound me! hang me! 
it's too bad of that woman and her danghter, it is now, I give you my 
honour it is] And ali the fellows chaff me! And she took a house 
in Regent's Park, opposite our huarracks, and asked for her daughter to 
learn to ride in our achool—I'm blest if she didn't, Mra. Twysden! and I 
thought my black mare would bave kicked her off one day—I moan the 
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daughter—but she stuck on like grim denth ; and the fellows call them 
‘Mrs, Grim Death and her daughter. Our surgeon called them so, and s 
doocid rum fellow—and they chaff me about it, you know—ever so 
many of the fellows do—and J’m not going to be had in that way by 
Mrs. Grim Death and her daughter! No, not as 1 knows, if you please! * 

“ You are a dreadful man, and you gave her a dreadful name, Captain 
‘Woolcomb ! says mamma. 

“It wam't me. It was the surgeon, you know, Miss Agnes: a 
doocid funny and witty fellow, Nixon is—and sent a thing once to Punch, 
Nixon did. I heard him make the riddle in Albany Barracks, and it 
riled Foker so! You've no idea how it riled Foker, for he’s in it!” 

“ In it?” asks Agnes, with the gontle amile, the candid bluc eyee—the 
same eycs, expression, lips, that smile and sparklo at Philip. 

“ Here it is! Capital! Took it down. Wrote it into my pocket-book 
at once as Nixon made it. ‘ AU aoctora like my firet, that's clear!" 
Doctor Firmin does that. Old Parr Strees party! Don't you gee, Mics 
Agnes? Fex! Don't you see?” 

“Fee! Oh, you droll thing!” cries Agnes, amiling, radiant, very 
much puzzied, 

“(My second,’” goea on the young officer—*‘ Aly second gives us 
Foker's beer!" 

“ ¢ My whole’s the shortest month in all the year!’ Don’t you see, 
Mra. Twysden? Frn-Briweny, pow't you sxx? February! A doocid 
good one, ian't it now? ond I wonder Punch never put it in. And upon 
my word, I used to epell it Febuary before, I did; and I daressy ever so 
many fellowa do still, And Iknow the right way now, and all from that 
riddlo which Nixon made.” 

The ladies declare he is a droll nan, and full of fin. He rattles on, 
artlowly telling his little stories of sport, drink, adventure, in which the 
dusky little man himelf is a prominent figure. Not honey-mouthed 
Plato would he listened to more kindly by those three ladies. A bland, 
feank amile shines over Talbot Twysden's noble face, as he comes in from 
his office, and finds the creole prattling. “ What! you here, Wooleomb? 
Tay! Glad to eeo you!” And the gallant hand goes out and meets and 
grarps Woolcomb’s tiny kid glove. 

“ Tle has been so amusing, paps! He has been making us dic with 
Jaughing! Tcll papa that riddle you made, Captain Wooleomb?” 

That riddle 1 made? That riddle Nixon, our surgeon, made. ‘ All 
doctors like my first, that’s clear,’" &c, 

And da capo. And the family, as he expounds this admirable rebur, 
gather round the young officer in a group, and the curtain drops. 

As in a theatre booth at a fair there are two or three performances in 
8 ay, co in Beaunash Street a little genteel comedy is played twice:—at 
four o'clock with Mr. Firmin, at five o'clock with Mr. Wooleomb; and 
for both young gentlemen came mmiles, same eyes, same voios, mme 
welcome. Ah, bravo! ah, encore! 
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CHAPTER X. 


In wuien we visrt “Apmmar Drxa.” 


ROM Jong residence in Bohe- 
mia, and fatal Jove of bachelor 
case and habita, Master Philip's 
pie tastes wera so destroyed, 
and his manners so perverted 
that, you will hardly believe 
it, he was actually indifferent 
to the pleasures of the refined 
home wo have just been do- 
seribing; and, when Agnes 
was away, somctimes even 
when she was at home, was 
quite relieved to get out of 
Beaunnsh Strect. He is 
hardly twenty yards from the 
door, when out of his pocket 
there comes a case; out of 
the case there jumps an aro- 
matic cigar, which is scatter- 
7 ing fragrance around as he is 
marching briskly noithwards to his next house of cal]. The pace is even 
more lively now than when he i» hastening on what you call the wings of 
love to Beaunash Street. At the house whither he is now going, he and 
the cigar are always welcome. There is no necd of munching orango 
chips, or chewing ecented pills, or flinging your weed away half a mile 
before yon reach Thornhaugh Street—the low, vulgar place. I promise 
you Phil may emoke at Brandon’s, and find others doing the same. He 
may set the house on fire, if so minded, such a favourite is he thera; and 
the Little Sister, with her kind, beaming smile, will be there to bid him 
welcome. How that woman loved Phil, and bow he loved her, is quite a 
curiosity; and both of then used to be twitted with this attachment by 
their mrutual friends, and Liush as they ackuowledged it. Ever since the 
Title nurse had eaved his lifi as a uchoolboy, it was é la vis a la mort 
between them. Phil's father’s chariot used to come to Thornhangh Strect 
sometimes—at rare times—and the doctor descend thence and have cullu- 
quies with the Little Sister. She attended a patient or two of his. 
She was certainly very much better off in her money matters in thewe 
late years, since she had known Dr. Firmin. Do you think she tock 
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money from him? Asa novelist, who knows everything about his people, 
I am constrained to say, Yes. She took enongh to pay some little bills of 
her wenk-minded old father, and send thé bailiffs hand from his old 
collar, But no more, “I think you owe him as much as that,” sho 
snid to the doctor. Lut as for compliments between them—* Dr. Firmin, 
I would die rather than be beholden to you for anything,” she said, with 
her little Jimbs all in a tremor, and her eyes flashing anger. “ How dare 
you, sir, after old days, }e a coward and pay compliments to me; I will 
tell your son of you, sir!” and the little woman looked as if she could 
have stabbed the elderly libertine there as he stood. And he shrugged 
his handsome shoulders: blushed a little too, perhaps: gave her one of 
his darkling looks, and departed, She had believed him once. She had 
married him, as she fancied. He had tired of hor; forsaken her; left 
her—Icft her even without a name. She had not known his for long 
years after her trust and his deceit. “ No, sir, I wouldn't have your name 
now, not if it were a lord's, I wouldn't, and a coronet on your carriage. 
You are bencath me now, Mr. Brand Firmin !” she had snid. 

Ifow came rhe to love the boy 80? Years back, in her own horrible 
extremity of misery, she could remember a week or two of a brief, strange, 
exquisite happiness, which came to her in the midst of her degradation 
and desertion, and for a few days a baby in her arma, with eyes like 
Philip's. It was taken from her, after 2 few days—only sixteen dayn. 
Insanity came upon her, as her dead infant was carried away :—insanity, 
and fever, and struggle—ah! whe knows how dreadful? She never 
docs. There is a gap in her life which she never can recal quite. But 
George Brand Firmin, Eaq., M.D., knows how very frequent aro such 
cases of mania, and that women who don't speak about them often will 
cherish them for ycars after they appear to have paswed away. The 
Little Bistor says, quite gravely, sometimes, “ They are allowed ta come 
back, They do come back. Else what's the good of little cherubs beiu’ 
born, and smilin’, and happy, and beautiful—eay, for sixteen days, and 
then nn end? I've talked about it to nany ladies in grief sim’lar to 
nine was, and it comforts them. And when I saw that child on his sick- 
bed, and he lifted his eyes, J knew Aim, I tell you, Mrs. Ridley. I don’t 
spenk about it; but I knew him, ma'am; my angel came back again. 
1 know him by the eyes. Look at’em. Did you ever seo such eyes? 
They jook as if they had scen heaven. Hie father’s don't.” Mre. Ridley 
believes this theory solemnly, and I think I know a Jady, nearly con- 
nected with myself, who can’t be got quite to disown it. And this sccret 
opinion to women in grief and sorrow over their new-born lost infunta 
Mra, Brandon persists in imparting. ‘J know a case,” the nurse mur- 
murs, “of a poor mother who Jost hor child at sixtoen daya old ; and 
sixteen years after, on the very day, she saw him again.” 

Philip knows so far of the Little Sister’s etory, that he is the object ot’ 
thia delusion, and, indeed, it very strangely and tenderly affecta him. He 
remembers fitfully the illness through which the Little Sister tended him, 
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the wild paroxysms of his fevor, his head throbbing on her shouldera— 
cool tamarind drinks which che applied to his lips—great gusty night 
shadows flickering throngh tho bare school dormitory—the little figure 
of the nurse gliding in and out of the dark. He must be aware of the 
recognition, which we know of, and which tock place at his bedside, 
though he has never mentioned it—not to his father, not to Caroline. 
Bat he clings to the woman, and shrinks from the man. Ja it instinctive 
Jove and antipathy? The special reason for his quarrel with his fiuher 
the junior Firmin haa never explicitly told me then or since. I have 
known sons much more confidential, and who, when their fathers tripped 
and stumbled, would bring their acqunintances to jeer at the patuiarch 
in his full. 

One day, a8 Philip enters Thornhaugh Street, and the Rister's litile 
parlour there, fancy his astonixhment on finding hia father's dingy friend, 
the Rev. Tufton Hunt, at his ease by the fireside. “ Burprined to ree mo 
here, ch?” says the dingy gentkman, with a sucer at Philip's lordly free 
of wonder and disgust. “ Mas Branden and I turn out to be very old 
friends,” 

“Yes, air, old acquaintances,” rays the Little Bister, very gravely. 

“The captain Lrought me home from the club at the Byngs. Jolly 
fellows the Byngs. My service to you, Mr. Ganu and Mri, Brandon.” 
And the two persons addressed by the gentleman, who is “taking somo 
refreshment,” aa the phrase is, muhe a bow, in acknowledgment of this 
salutation, 

“You should have been at Mr. Philip's call-eupper, Captain Gann,” 
the divine resumes. “That wus a night! Tiptop swells—noblenen— 
first-rate claret. That claret of your father’s, Philip, is pretty nearly 
drank down. And your song was famous. Did you ever hear him aing, 
Mra, Brandon ?” 

“ Who do you mean by dim?" snys Philip, wLo always boiled with 
rage before this man. 

Caroline divincs the antipathy. She lays a little hand on Philip's 
arm, “Mr. Iunt bas been having too much,I think,” she saya. “I 
did know him evor #0 long ago, Philip!" 

“What does he mean by Him?” ngain says Philip, snorting at 
Tufton Hunt. 

“ Him ?—Dr. Luther's Hymn! ‘ Wein, Weibor und Geanng,’ to be 
sare)" cries the clergyman, humniing the tune. “I Icarned it in Germany 
miyself—passed # good deal of time in Germany, Captain Gann—six 
months in 8 specially shady place—Quod Strasse, in Frankfort-on-the- 
Mnin—hbeing persecuted by rome wicked Jews there. And there was 
another poor English chap in the place, ton, who used to chirp that song 
behind the bars, and died there, and disappointed the Philistines. I've 
seen. # deal of life, ] have ; and met with a precious deal of misfortune; 
and borne it pretty stontly, too, since your father and I were at college 
together, Philip. You don't do enything in this way? Not ao early, eb? 
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It's good rum, Gann, and no mistake.” And again the chaplain drinks to 
the captain, who waves the dingy hand of hospitality towards his dark 
gticat, 

For several months past TTunt had now boen « resident in Londen, and 
& pretty constant visitor at Dr. Firmin's honse. Ie came and went at hia 
will, He made the place his house of call; and in the doctor's trim, 
silent, ordorly mansion, was perfectly ftee, talkative, dirty, and familiar. 
Philip's loathing for the man increased till it reached a pitch of frantio 
hatred. Mr. Phil, theoretically a Radical, and almost a Republican (in 
opposition, perhaps, to his father, who of course held the highly-respec- 
table lino of politics)—Mr. Sansculotte Phil was personally one of the most 
aristocratic and overbearing of young gentlemen; and had a contempt 
and hatred for mean people, for base people, for servile people, and espe- 
cially for too fumiliar people, which was not a little amusing sometimer, 
which was provoking oflen, but which he never was at the lcast pains of 
disguising. Ilis uncle and cousin Twysden, for exauplo, he treated not 
half go civilly as their feotmen. Little Talbot humbled himeclf before 
Phil, and felt not always casy in his company. Young Twysden hated 
him, and did not diaguise his sentiments at the club, or to their mutual 
acquaintance behind Phil's broad hack. And Phil, for hin part, adopted 
towards his cousin a kick-me-downstairs manner, which I own must have 
‘been provoking to that gentleman, who was Phil's senior by three years, 
a clerk in a public office, a member of several good clubs, and altogether 
a genteel membor of socicty. Phil would often forget Ringwood Firmin’s 
presence, and pursue his own converastion entirely regardless of Iting- 
wood's observations. He was very rude, I own. Que voules-vous? We 
have all of us our little failings, and one of Philip's was an ignorant impa- 
tience of bores, parasites, and pretendera. 

So no wonder my young gentleman was not very fond of his father's 
friend, the dingy gaol chaplain. I, who am the most tolerant man in the 
world, aa all my friends know, liked Hunt little better than Phil did. Tho 
man'e preaence made me uneasy, His dresa, his complexion, his teeth, 
his loer at women—Que eais-je?—everything was unpleasant about this 
Mr. Hunt, and his gaicty and familiarity more specially disgusting than 
even his hostility. The wonder was that battle had not taken place 
between Philip and the gaol clergyman, who, I suppose, was accustomed 
to be disliked, and langhed with cynical good-humour at the other'a 
diaguat. 

Hunt was 4 visitor of many tavern parlours; and one day, strolling 
out of the “Admiral Byng,” he sow his friend Dr. Firmin’s well-known 
equipege stopping at a door in Thornhaugh Street, out of which the 
doctor presently came. “ Brandon” was on the door. Brandon, 
Brandon! Hunt remembered a dark ‘transaction of more than twenty 
years ago—of a woman deceived by this Firmin, who then chose to go 
by the name of Brandon. He lives with her still, the old hypocrite, or 
he has gone back to her, thought the parson. O youcldsinner! And 
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the next time he called in Old Parr Street on his dear old college 
fiiend, Mr. Hunt was specially jocular, and rightfully unpleasant and 
familiar. . 

“Saw your trop Tottenham Court Road way,” says the slang parson, 
nodding to the physician. 

“ Tiave some paticnts there. People are ill in Tottenham Court Road,” 
remarks the doctor. 

“ Pallida more @quo pede—bny, doctor? What used Flaccus to aay, 
when we were undergrads?” 

“ quo pede,” sigha the doctor, casting up his fine eyes to the ceiling. 

“ Sly old fox! Not a word will he say about her!” thinks the clergy- 
man. “Yes, yea, remember. And, by Jove ! Gann was the name.” 

Gann was also the name of that queer old man who frequented the 
“ Admiral Byng,” where the ale was s0 good—the old boy whom they 
called the Captain. Yes; it was clear now. That ugly business was 
patched up. The astute Hunt saw it all. The doctor still kept up 
a connection with the—the party. And that is her old father, sure 
enough. “The old fox, the old fox! I've earthed him, have 1? This ia 
a good game. I wanted a little something to do, and this will excite me,” 
thinks the clergyman, 

Tam describing what I never could have recn or heard, and can 
guarantce only verisimilitude, not truth, in my report of the private conver- 
ration of these worthica, The end of scores and scores of ILunt's conver- 
tations with his friend was the same—an application for moncy. If it rained 
when Hunt parted from his cullege chum, it was, “1 say, doctor, I shall 
Fpoil my new hat, and I om blest if 1 have any moncy to take a cab, 
Thank you, old boy. Au revoir.” If the day was fine, it wan, “My old 
‘blacks whow the white scams 60, that you must out of your charity rig 
me out with a new pair. Not your tailor. Ie is too expensive. Thank 
you-—a couple of sovereigns will do.” And the doctor takes two from 
the mantelpiece, and the divine retires, jingling the gold in hia greary 
pocket. 

‘The doctor ia going after the few words about pallida mors, and bas 
taken up that well-brushed broad hat with that ever-fresh lining, which 
we all admire in him—* Oh, I say, Firmin!” breaks out the clergyman. 
“Before you go out, you must lend me a few nova, please, They've cleaned 
me out in Air Strect. That confounded roulette! It's o madness with 
me.” 

“ By George!” erics the other, with a strong execration, * you ore 
too bad, Hunt. Every week of my life you come to me for money. You 
have had plenty. Go elsewhere. I wou'l give it you.” 

“Yes, you will, old boy,” says the other, looking ut Lim o terrible 
look; “for——” 

“ For what?” anys the doctor, tho veins of lis tall furebend growing 
very full. 

“For obi times’ sake,” says the clergyman. “There's scren of ‘em 
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on the table in bits of paper—that'll do nicely.” And he sweeps the feas 
with s dirty hand into s dirty pouch. “Tallon! Swearin' and cursin’ 
before 8 clergyman, Don’t cut up rough, old fellow! Go and take the 
air. It'll cool you.” 

“YT don’t think I would like that fellow to attend me, if I was rick,” 
eaya Iiunt, shuffling away, rolling the plunder in his greasy hand. “I 
don’t think I'd like to meet him by moonlight alone, in a very quiet lane. 
He's a determined chap. And his eyes mean miching malecho, his cy. 
do. Phew!" And he laughs, and makes a rude observation about 
Dr. Firmin's eyca. 

That afternoon the gents who used the “ Admiral Byng" remarked the 
reappearance of the party who looked in last evening, and who now stood 
glasses round, and made himself uncommon agreeable to be sure. Old 
Mr. Ridley says he is quite the gentleman. “evident have been in 
foring parts a great deal, and speaks the languages. Probbly have ‘ad 
misfortunes, which many ’av ‘ad them. Drinks rum-and-water tre- 
menjous, ‘Ave scarce no heppytite. Many get into this way from 
misfortunes. A plosn man, most well informed on almost every subjeck, 
Thiok he's a clergyman. He and Mr. Gann have made quite a friendship 
together, he and Mr. Gann’ave. Which they talked of Watloo, and Gann 
is very fond of that, Gann is, most certny.” I imagine Ridley delivering 
there sentences, and alternate little volleys of smoke, as he sits behind his 
seber calumet and prattles in the tavern parlour. 

After Dr. Firmin has careered through the town, standing by sick- 
beds with his sweet sad smile, fondled and blessed by tender mothers who 
hail him o# the saviour of their children, touching Indice’ pulses with ao 
hand os delicate os their own, patting little fresh checks with courtly’ 
kindness—little cheeks that owe their roses to his marvellous skill; after 
hho has soothed aud comforted my Indy, shaken bands with my lord, looked 
in at the club, and exchanged courtly salutations with brother bigwiga, 
and driven away in the handsome carriage with the noble horsce—admired, 
Yeepecting, respectful, enluted, saluting—so that every man raya, “ Excel- 
lent man, Firmin. Excellent doctor, excellent man. Safe man. Sound 
man. Man of good family. Married a rich wife. Lucky man.” And so 
on, After the day's triamphant career, I fancy I nce the doctor driving 
homeward, with those asd, and eyes, that haggard smile. 

Ife comes whirling up Old Parr Street just as Phil saunters in from 
Regent Street, as usual, cigar in mouth. He flings away the cigar as he 
eces his father, and they enter the house together. 

“Do you dine at home, Philip?” the father asks. 

“Do you, sir? I will ifyou do,” says the son, “and if you are 
alone.” 

“Alone. Yes. That is, there'll be Hunt, I suppose, whom you don’t 
like. But the poor fellow bas few places to dine at. What? D——- unt? 
‘That's a strong expression about a poor fellow in misfortune, and your 
fathor's old friend.” 
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T am afraid Philip had used that wicked monosyllable whilst his 
father was speaking, and at the mention of the clergyman's dotested name. 
“I beg your pardon, fathor. It slipped out in spite of me. I can't help 
it. I hate the fellow.” 

“You don’t disguiso your likes or dislikes, Philip,” says, or rather 
groans, the sefe man, the sound man, the prosperous man, the Incky 
man, the miserable man. For years and years he hae known that his 
‘boy's heart has revolted from him, and detected him, and gone from him; 
and with shame, and remorse, and sickening feeling, he lies awake in the 
night-watches, and thinks how he is alune—alone in the world. Ah! 
Love your parents, young ones! O Father Beneficent | strengthen our 
hearts: strengthen and purify them so that we may uot have to blush 
before our children ! 

“ You don’t disguise your likes and dislikes, Philip,” says the father 
then, with a tone that smites strangely and keenly on the young man. 

There is a great tremor in Philip's voice, as he anys, “No, futher, 
I can’t bear that man, and I can’t dinguice my feclings. I have just 
parted from the man. I have just met him.” 

“Where?” 

“ At—at Mra. Brandon's, father.” He blushes like a gil aa he 


At the next moment he is scared by the execration which hisses from 
his father’s lips, and the awful look of hate which the elder's fice amumes 
—that fatal, forlorn, fallen, lost look which, man and boy, han often fright- 
ened poor Phil. Philip did not like that louk, nor indecd that ctlur 
one, which his father cust at unt, who presently mwaggered in. 

“What, you dine here? We rarely do papu the honour of dining 
with him,” says the parson, with his knowing leer. “I nuppose, doctor, 
it is to be fatted-calf day now the prodigul bus come home. There's 
worse things than a good fillet of veal; ¢h?” 

‘Whatever the meal might be, the greasy chaplain ered and winked 
over it as he gave it his sinister blessing. The two clder guests tried to 
‘be lively and gay, as Philip thought, who took such little trouble to 
disguixe his own mords of gloom or ierriment. Nothing was maid 
regarding the occurrences of the morning when my young gentleman 
had been rather rude to Mr. [unt ; and Philip did not need his father’s 
caution to make no mention of lis previous meeting with their guest. 
Hunt, as usual, talked to the butler, mnde ridelong remarks to tho 
footman, and garniched his converration with slippery double-entendre 
and dirty old-world slang. Betting-houses, gembling-houncs, Tattersall’s, 
fights, and their frequenters, were his cheerful themes, aud on these he 
dencanted as usual. The doctor awallowed this dose, which his friend 
poured cut, without the least expression of disgust. On the contrary, 
he wos cheerfal: he was for an extra bottle of clarot—it never could bo 
im better order than it was now. 

The bottle was scarce put on the table, and tasted and pronounced 
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perfict, when—oli! dixappomtment '—the butler reappcars with a note 
foi the doctor One of lus patients Hic must go She has little the 
mitthr wath haz. She hives hard by, in May Far ‘You and Hunt 
finish this bottle, nulesn Tam bach before tt 3s done ; and if it 13 done, 
well have another,” says Dr. Funun, jovisly. “ Don't stir, Hunt?— 
and Pr Funun 25 gonc, kaving Phi:p alone with the guest to whom he 
had c1tamly been rudc an the moimng, 

“The doctor's pitunts often grow very unwell about claret t:me,” 
giowls Mr Hunt, some jewimmutisaficr “Never mmd The drink’s good 
—good! as somebody sud at your famous call-supper, Afr Philip—vwen’t 
call you Plikp, as you dent hke at You wae uncommon c:usty to me 
m the momny, to be suze In my time thac would have bccn bottles 
biokc, or worse, for thu sort cf treatinent 

“Thase askcd yom padon,” Phihp sad “I was annoyed about— 
no matter whit—and bid no 22ght to be ands to Bhs Biandon’s guest” 

“Tay, did you tall the governor that you saw me in Ihomhaugh 
Race? * aks Font 

“T was very .ude and ill-tempered, and ac un I conft«s I was wrong,” 
siya Phil, bogghng and stntterme, and tarmng vary3cd He remem- 
bered Ins father # nyunction 

7] aay agun, mm, did you tcl? your father of our mect ng this moinmng?” 
dumainds the cagy man 

“And pray, su, what right have yen to ask me about my private 
convorswticn with ny fithe: ? asks Philip, with towcumg dignity 

“Jon went tl me? Then yeu have told hum Ic’s 9 nee man, 
yom fither 35, for a mod min” 

J om not anvions for your cpmion ahont my fither’s mor iity, 
Mr Itwt,” siy¢ Plahp, vpme im viawaldacd munner, md diwmanng 
the tible Tan here to weplice Lim im In, absence, and treat his guest 
with civility ” 

“Cavity S  Daetty civility! ' «ays the other, gi ning at him 

“Such a9 it 35, ou, it» my best, and—I—I have no othcr,” groans 
the 9 oung mm. 

“Old drund of ycur fithe’s, 2 unnverity min, a Mester ct Ant a 
geatlonin bora, Ty Jove | a uigyman—though I sunk, that. , 

Yes, a1, you do sink that,” says Pinbp 

“Am Ta dog,” shnichs out the chzzyman, “to be treated by you sn 
this way 2 Who aie you? Do yoa hnow who yon ac? 

$a, I anp etussing with all my stiungth to acmembai,” 8132 Php 

“Come! I say! don’t try any of yom confounded ans on me?” 
sliichs Tunt, with a profeuon of oaths, and swallowing gli after gliss 
fiom the yansous dec mteaa before kam. “ Lang me, when I was a young 
man, I would have scent onc—two at your nob, though you wae twice as 
till! Who ac you, te patrons your “mor, your father’s old pal— 
& university man :—you confounded, supcrcilious i 

“TI am here to pay every attention to my father’s guest,” says Phil; 
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“bat, if you have finished your wine, I shall be happy to break up the 
meeting, as carly as you please.” 

“Yon shall pay me; I swear you shall,” said Hunt. 

Oh, Mr. Hunt !” cried Philip, jumping up, and clenching his great 
fists, “I should desire nothing better.” 

The man shrank back, thinking Philip was going to strike him (as 
Philip told me in describing the scene), and made for the bell. But when 
the butler came, Philip only asked for coffes; and Hunt, uttering mad 
oath or two, staggered out of the room after the servant. Brice said 
he had been drinking before he came, Ho was often ao. And Phil blessed 
his stars that he hud not assaulted his father’s guest then and there, 
under his own roof-tree. 

He went out into the air. He gasped and cooled himeelf under the 
stare, He soothed his feelings by his customary consolation of tobacco. 
He remembered that Ridley in Thornhaugh Street helda divan that night; 
and jumped into a cab, and drove to his old friend. 

The maid of the house, who came to the door as the cab was driving 
away, stopped it; and as Phil entered the passage, he found the Little 
Sister and his father talking together in the hall, The doctor's broad hat 
shaded his face from the hall-lamp, which was burning with an extra 
brightness, but Mrs. Brandon's was very pale, and ahe had been crying. 

She gave a little acream when she saw Phil. “ Ah! is it you, dear?” 
bhe said. She ran up to him: seized both his hands: clung to him, and 
sobbed s thousand hot tesrs on his hand, “1 never will. Oh, never, 
never, never !” she murmured. 

The doctor's broad chest heaved os with o great sigh of relief, Ile 
looked at the woman and at his son with a strange smile;—not a sweet 
smile. 

“ God bless you, Caroline,” he said, in his pompous, rather theatrical, 
way. 

“ Good night, sir,” said Mrs. Brandon, still clinging to Philip's hand, 
aud making the doctor ¢ little humble curtecry. And when he was gone, 
again ehe kissed Philip's hand, and dropped her tears on it, aud said, 
“Never, my dear; no, never, never!” ” 


She Syish Convict System. 


WHY IT HAS SUCCEEDED. 


A ew wecks since, I found myself, with two friends, traversing a newly- 
reclaimed common in on agricultural district some fifteen miles from 
Dublin. A very short time ago the place was all but uninhnbited, the 
heath being in possession of a few squatters, on sufferance, who had been 
tempted to it by the immunity granted to their class, the absence of rent, 
and the quality of the soil. More recently, however, the ground had been 
required for a particular purpose : a body of men, under an energetic 
leader, were brought to subdue it with the plough, and the old occupants 
were dispossessed, not entircly without remonstrances or threats of resist- 
ance. But the dread authority of the law was against them ; and their own 
leader, a bold and clever man, was disarmed by being appointed to a 
subordinate office, Under the newly-arrived improvers, the pquatters 
disappeared from the scene, the undulating surface of the common was 
converted into cultivated fields, “and laughing Ceres reassumed the 
plain.” The spot has not quite Jost its desolate aspect: although there 
is a public road through it, and a few buildings are in sight, there is 
atill a broad expanse eo devoid of any marked feature that guide-posts 
are necessary to point the way of the wandering labourer who desires 
to return home. ‘The work is advancing under the vigorous industry of 
some fifty men who are employed on the estate, and who may be seen on 
any working day of the week at their labours. And who are they that are 
thus, in our own time, colonizing the ancient soil of Ireland, and annexing 
it to the conquests of modern agriculture? They are convicts under 
sentence of penal ecrvitude. Yes, that band of fifty men, clothed in the 
ordinary garb of rustic labourers, peacefully obeying the orders of two 
foremen, clothed not very unlike themselves and working with them, 
are mon whose crinfts have subjected them to prison and to the discipline 
of a transient slavery. There are, indeed, no chains; there sre no military 
guards—not even gaclera—to restrain them; no fences which they are 
not in the hourly habit of passing break the broad expanse of the common, 
with its widely-separated guide-poats pointing the way to the huts which 
are the prisons of these men. But there is something else far more potent. 

It was while I was engaged in surveying the system of discipline of 
which the colony at Lusk forms only a portion, that I learned the revolt 
in Chatham prison. The details of that violent outbreak amongst the 
luxuriously fed Chathamites, who were in open mutiny and refusing to 
‘Work, were told me on the very day when I was surrounded by convicts 
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wholly without chains, and hard at work in cold and rain ; and with the 
Chatham reports fresh in my mind, I heard the civil officers of this open 
prison at Lusk telling me how the labourers under them, living, aa I shall 
show you, upon hard fare, are steady workmen, regular in their duty, and 
eo zealous that, while they are actually purchasing bread os a luxury, 
they will parmue their toil after the regular hour, in order to help in 
securing the harvest. This is the result of a system which, with the 
erring man in the iron grip of the law, has subjected him to something 
stronger than manacles or lash, and yet, substituting a truly correctional 
for a mercly penal handling, has made sweet the uses even of the bittcrest 
adversity, the adversity of the criminal gaol. 

If we look abroad, beyond the horison of that strange, unwalled 
prison, to the general effects of the two ryatems, English and Irish, we find 
the same contrast in the broadest remits. For instance, in the session 
‘Defore last, a return was obtained by the House of Lords, which shows 
that of the convicts out on ticket-of-leave in England nine-tenths relapse 
into crime, ond are actually recommitted to prison for fresh offences ; 
while of course we cannot assume the merely unaccused tenth to be virtn~ 
ons and pure. In Ireland, even including the criminals relensed under 
the old law, the men recommitted are not onc-fifth of the whole number 
released, and with all the figures before me, I find great reason to doubt 
whether they amount to one-tenth. The chaplain of Millbank has calen- 
lated that considerably more than half—nearly two-thirda—of the men 
brought to that prison, are “habitual or professional thieves,” ‘pousersing,” 
he says, “ great intelligence, but affording little hope of amendment by 
means of prison discipline.” A convict of this class said to him, “ It's 
not likely I'll work for fifteen shillings a weck, when I can get 03 many 
pounds.” The remark of the convict confirmed the opinion with which the 
founders of the English eystem started-—that you cannot reform prisoners, 
‘but can only export them. We shall sce by and by how fur the assomp- 
tion is justified by facts. 

Statistical figures, however, never suffice to show us the true substance 
and nature of any two things compared; they do not indicate the actual 
distinction, they only mete it; and in order to sppreciate the striking 
contrast afforded to the English system, let us sec what the Irish 
syatem is. A vary brief recapitulation will bring ws into the midst 
of it. In 1887, Sir William Molesworth, the accomplished and patriotic 
pupil of Edward Gibbon Wakefield, demanded that Select Committee 
on Transportation which reported in 1838, with such force that it 
became imposible for the Home Government to continue the prac~ 
tice, and, against the will of Australia, transportation was abandoned in 
1840. Attempts were made partially to continue the use of the colonies 
as receptacle for our refuse population; but the Cape of Good Hope 
actually rebelled against such sn experiment; and by 1858 Western 
Australia was the one colony willing to receive our convicts, in small 
numbers. The establishmenta of Bermuds and Gibraltar remain as 
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etate prisons, to which a limited number of prisoners can be if 

But since 1858 it has been necessary to provide for the custody of our 
convicts at home. After a laborious investigation in 1850, a select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons had stated the opinion, corroborated by 
facts and figures, that the majority of convicted criminals can be reformed. 
In 1855, Cuptain Walter Crofton, who had been appointed to inquire into 
the atate of the convict prisons in Ireland, addressed to the Government a 
communication, citing that opinion, and particularly suggesting two 
conditions to any complete attempt at # redeeming discipline. The first 
‘was, intermediate prisona, in which the convict could be subjected to trial 
before his discharge; the reformed, as it wore, being filtered away from 
the unreformed; and the second condition was, such treatment of the whole 
class as would subject them to the principle of individualization, each 
man’s case being separately handled with reference to his antecedents, his 
character, and his actual stato of mind, Captain Crofton was placed at 
the head of the gentlemen appointed as Directors of the Irish Convict 
Prisons, to carry out the system which he had indicated, and which I have 
so lately seen at work. 

‘The system can be best comprehended, as it ia administerod, upon the 
principle of individualizing. We will suppose that the criminal—let us 
call him John Carrol—-has already been “living in crime,” has been 
before convicted and punished—imprisoned, say, three montha for 
larceny, twelve months for robbery—and is now sentenced for robbery, 
not to the shortest term of penal servitude, three years, nor to the 
longest, fifteen, but to the medium.torm of seven years. Of that pariod, 
he must spend at least five ycars in prison before his release under ticket 
of-licence. On the Ist January, 1858, he is admitted to the ordinary 
priaon of Mountjoy, and is at once lodged in a separate ccll. As soon as 
‘he has entered, it is distinctly explained to him that the period of his 
detention in that reparate cell will depend upon his own conduct, If he 
is perfectly quiet and orderly, he will be completely isolated even from 
prison society only for eight months; should he be less well behaved, the 
period will be the full nine months. Should the criminal fever be upon 
Lim in a chronic form, stimulating him to indulge in the cxcitements of 
violence—in brawling, stiiving to communicate with his neighbours, 
or even in attacking the gaolors—he is soon made to feel how utterly 
powerless he is, not only by the walls that box him in, but by the reducing 
of his food to bread and water, and even by flogging. 

Umually, by the end of nine months, or very often in eight months, the 
convict is sent to the next prison. If he is a labourer, he is sent to Spike 
Inland, near Queenstown; ifhe is a mechanic, to the prison of Philipstown. 
In either case, he is placed in what is called the third class, and is 
employed upon some branch of useful industry. If he is wholly unao- 
quainted with work, he is set to some very simple form of handicraft, such 
aa the making of buckle-straps, or other process equally exzy. On his 
entrance into this clas, however, he is again told that his condition while 
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he is in it, and his ultimate promotion to a higher class, will depend 
exclusively upon his own conduct. No power of “indulgence ” is reposed 
in the officers of the prison ; the system itself is humane, considerate, careful 
to secure the utmost amount of hope and improvement for the prisoner ; 
and his best reliance consists in the most faithful and strict execution of the 
system. Any departure from it by the officers would be to embezsle for 
the benefit of an individual the moral fund available for the whole clase. 
‘This is all explained to the man in language adapted to his state of educa- 
tion and intelligence; he is made to feel that he is himself the true regn- 
lator of his own condition in the clasa and of the period of his leaving it. 

Au soon os he is admitted into the third clasa hia conduct is marked 
down, in on account kept for the purpose. The highest number of 
marks which he can attain during the month for “ discipline,” is three 5 
he is put to echool, and the highest number of marka which he can attain 
for ‘ school” is likewise three; his “industry” is aleo marked with the 
highest number, threc—nine in all; and should he keep up to the highcat 
standard, as he well may with common diligence and tractability, he can 
secure his promotion at the end of two months, having earned eighteen 
marks. But he may have lived in a false pride; he may be intoxicated 
with the vanity of vindictiveness; he may think it “ manly" to contemn 
the opportunity offured to him, and so defy tho authority of the officers; 
and he may fail to carn his promotion from the third class to tho second 
in leas than six months. While he is in the third class he is allowed one 
penny a week out of his earnings; but for misconduct, according to its 
degree, hin marks may be taken from him, his moncy allowance may be 
stopped, or he may even be sent back to scparate confinement, with the 
éterner punishments suited to that condition. 

From the third the convict, John Carrol, passes into the second class, 
where he is allowed twopence week out of his earnings; aud here he 
may remain, according to his conduct and the character which he has 

acquired, as short time as six months, or as long « time as seven months, 
or even longer. In the first class, where he is allowed fourpence a woek, 
his stay may be twelve months, or fifteen; and in the advanced class, 
where the allowance is ninepence, it would in either case be twenty 
months, The better conducted prisoncr has passed through the ordinary 
prison in four years and three months; the worse conducted, in four years 
and nine months, 

In the ordinary prison all these allowances go towards the moncy 
which he is allowed to lay by as 9 fund on his discharge. Each prisoner 
keeps his own account to check that of the officcrs; and the men in all 
clases and of oll characters are found to be extremely keen in watching 
the correctness of the accounts kept against their name. They haggle 
enrnestly over a single mark which ia to be allowed or withheld ; contest 
the accuracy of the record, question the justice of the official caloulation, 
end, if their own judgment is not satisfied with the decision of the officers 
over them, they appeal to the Governor, or even, in certain cases, to the 
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Chief Director of Convict Prisons. In the cell of s young man who had 
been. confined for robbery, I was told that he bad shown his un 

of the prison rules and of the opportunity which they afforded him, by 
almost unexceptionnble good conduct, having misbehaved himsclf “ only 
once.” 

“Not at all, sir!” he exclaimed, earnestly but respectfully, by way 
of correction to the official statement. 

“You were reported,” ssid my informant to him. 

Yes, but I was not punished ; I was sent to hospital.” 

‘The man had been charged, probably, with some neglect of duty, and 
proved that he was morc sick than sinning. Thus, even in the ordinary 
Prison, the mon themselves become conscious and active condjutors in 
carrying out the system under which they are disciplined, and we shall 
see, a8 we advance, how thoroughly they become imbued with its spirit. 
In proportion as it is.rigorously administered it has been found possible to 
dispense with some of the merely mechanical restraints. In the chapel, 
for instance, it was in the old time thought necessary to divide the 
prisoners by partitions; a plan which facilitated various tricks and irre- 
verent idlings during divine service. The partitions have been removed. 
‘The place of worship is in itself a room simple enough, but not devoid of 
© certain tastefulness in its arrangements. The sanctity of the occasion 
and the collective example operate in a wholesome, though undoubtedly 
in a cheerful manner, upon every individual who attends; and thus by 
degroes the prisoner is removed from mere scparate detention within the 
four narrow walls that form a kind of live tomb, to live and breatho in 
the company of his fellow-crcatures; he docs this with 2 nowly-acquired 
sense of moral necessity, and with the evidences on every side that others 
as well as himeelf appreciate the promotion snd comfort derivable from 
good conduct. 

Every circumstance by which he is surrounded contributes to enlarge 
and strengthen this influence. As he makes his progress, while yct within 
the walls of the ordinary prison, the stamp on his own sleeve indicating hia 
class and the number of marks he has carned, and the numbers on the 
‘badge of those with whom he is daily associated, are a memento that he 
has made only so much progress, but still so much. Ie knows that his 
opportunities are widening as he gocs. Ile is aware that as he attaina 
promotion the fand lodged to his account is growing in a higher ratio, 
and will grow yet more largely and rapidly. At every step in his 
advance it is explained to him that he is gradually marching towards the 
comparative unrestraint of the Intermediate prison, whose increased 
comfort and freedom he is able to appreciate from the progressive expe- 
rience which he has already had in the ordinary prison. Even the coun- 
tenances of the companions around him will speak in the same eloquent 
spirit, 


For there is no greater evidence of the change worked in the race by 
this hard, mutter-of-fact discipline, than the altered expression of the 
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general physiognomy. As soon as the man enters the first prison, the 
macet unmustakeable 1ecord of Ins identity 18 at once registered in the 
prison books in the shape of a photographic portrat, “No, no!” ex- 
elumed an eminent thief, when he was placed before the machine, 
stretchmg forth bis bands so as to Inde his face— No, no, you are 
taking away my bread'” The man was actuated by # prudential regard 
for lus professional interests, when he should onca more be released from 
gaol As it turned ont, however, that very man obtained better employ- 
ment than thieving, and he nced bave been under no fear to leave hu 
Likeness with the prison authorties. Yct, on proper occamon, the use ho 
apprehended 18 made of these photographic portraits If a convict or 
tucket-of-leave should go out of bounds, or if a man proviously convicted 
whould be arrested, lis pozttait can be sent to the place whcze he w 
captured, and he can be identified There 15, howcver, a still broader 
mterest in thia strange portrat gallery of murdcrers, housebreakcra, 
thicves, and malcfactora m gencral You scc, upon the face of the class, 
every vanety of depraved expresuon Some fcw are scowling villainy 
fit to trend the most melodramatic stage, some, cunning enough to srtify 
the preconceptions of the most acl{-sitisficd scientific phy siognomist ; not 
8 few, simple-minded, but somewhxt blank in aspect, as though they were 
entirely swayed by the circumstances of the momint Not a few, also, 
wear the gay, tnumphant eipression of extre ne vanity, as if they would 
rather be eminent as tlueves thin not bo nothecd at all, ond were delighted 
to stand for therr portraits, even though it were to the prison photo- 
grapher But the largest number of all have a very pocubar expression. 
Tf you will allow the eychds and lps to drop as they will with weariness 
and indifference—sf you will Ict the chest collapse, and the shoulders 
round themselves with the «ame listless lach of stamuna—and it, while the 
head 1s thrown forward, jou will shghtly bft the face, giving an additional 
drag asxt were to the cheeks, the cychds, and the hps, you will bring over 
your countenance evactly the same arrangement which us the common veil 
sawumcd by the majority of malefactors pictured in this strange gallery. 
‘J¢ 18 cunning, covered by an affectation of snsoucsance Your tluef comme 
4 faut finds 1t most distingud, a8 well as moat diplomatic, to conceal his 
‘true qualities under a show of being bias’, and hus face indicatcs—all partly 
put on, but still more natural than he thinke—a want of mterest, a want 
of feekng, and a want of understanding ‘You sec these truly “low” 
expressions in almost all the carhest classes of the ordinary prisoners; but 
aa you advance in the sermes, the expression improves. The scowl is 
rapidly displaced. The old villam, at his echoul-books, acquires almost 
the sngenuons expression of childhood. The half-:diotical sunper of vanity 
is sobered The melancholy Sas! sffectation passes off, and the general 
countcnance becomes at ones more mmple, more steady, and more cheerful; 
until, in the upper classes, you may find many countcnancea cren above 
the average out of doors, in placid self-posseauon, awakened antelhgence, 
and amiable content. 
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In the firat prison the convict has acquired habite of industry, either 
in the prosecution of his own trade, or in some simple occupation afforded 
tohim. Ie has gone through a certain amount of schooling, teated under 
able teachers by periodical examinations, which serve to call forth his 
own faculties, and the consciousness of them. He is associated with his 
follows, under discipline, in the workroom, the schoolroom, in the class, and 
in the chapel; and he has thus been gradually accustomed to regularity 
of life and to a regulated state of thought. He has been made to feel how 
completely his condition and prospects depend upon his own conduct; und 
at every stago, if he has encountered any difficulties of comprehen- 
sion, they have beon cleared away for him by the explanations of the 
prison authorities. But thus far he has felt under coercion. The force 
at first brought to bear upon him was, in its character, purely penal. In 
the enilicr stages, ufter his release from constant confinement in a scparate 
cell, the penal clement has been largely commingled with tuition and 
industry; and, throughout, there has been censeleas restraint and coercion; 
the latter, perhaps, of a moral kind, but not the less distinctly exercised. 
According to the old system, even of improved prisons, the convict was 
thrown upon society fresh from these coercions and restraints, without 
character; he confronted something worse than suspicion—often hopeless 
repulsion ; the newly-restorcd hberty was accompanied by fearful tempta- 
tions to relapse into crime, the promptings that way being almost justified 
‘by common sense, through the utter despair of finding honest employ- 
ment. Was it not posible to mect these difficulties—to soften the 
tramition from perfect restraint to perfect freedom—to show that the 
prisoner could continue his better habits cven with diminished compal- 
ion, and thus to provide him with “a character from his last place,” 
though that place should actually be o prison? Captain Walter Crofton 
taw that these questions could be answered in the affirmative. In a 
communication to the Government, written in November, 1835, he 
again challenged attention to the opinion expressed by the Committee of 
the House of Commons, that “the generality of criminals" are ‘! reform- 
able.” Already the reformatory element had been mingled with the 
penal, but Captain Crofton proposed to test the efficacy of the reform, by 
arrangements which should at once supply the prisoner with employment, 
snd guarantee his character in prison as “exemplary.” The thing wanted 
‘was 2 probationary stage, to act asa filter in distinguishing the reformed 
from the unreformed. It was calculated that while this trial stage would 
exercise upon the probationer a direct and most important influence of its 
own, it would chow the employer outside that the quondam criminal had 
¥eally hobite of industry and aclf-control, And Captain Crofton pointed 
out the influence which such a system must exercise over the criminal 


population generally. 

Thess i ‘were at once adopted by the Government for 
Ireland in 1855: Intermediate prisons were established at Forts Camden 
and Carlisle, on either aide of Cork Harbour; at Lusk, sbout fifteen miles 
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from Dublin; and at Smithfield, in that city. The unskilled labourers 
are, in the first instance, sent to Fort Camden, but they are afterwards 
gent to Lusk. About the same time, an excellent suggestion was thrown 
out—that prisoners should be lodged in movable huts; a plan which 
‘would facilitate their transfer from place to place, so as to render labour 
of the kind available where it would be most valuable to tho public. 
There are many works which cannot pay those who immediately execute 
them, though they would more than pay the nation; for instance, the 
reclamation of large tracts of Iand would, in many cases, not remunerate 
the present undertakers, and, perhaps, not the next generation, and yet 
the whole community would benefit by the extension. Colonel Jebb was 
not in favour of this suggestion; and at all events, it has not been carried 
out in England, where he has had the chief control. It has been carried 
out in Ireland, and two huts, as they are called, or barracks, as they 
might be better named, have been placed on Lusk Common. They are 
made of corrugated iron, and would each hold a hundred men; and 
aimilar huts were erected at the two forts. It ia found in practice that 
these buildings can be taken down, removed, and re-erected without 
damage. They afford excellent shelter, and with all their casential fittings, 
they do not cost more than 3807. a picce. As soon as the convict enters 
the “ Intermediate prison,” which is but half a prison, half a achool for the 
discipline of his intelligence, industry, and moral conduct, he is placed 
in a totally altered position. He no longer wears the prison dress, but 
simply the garb of a working man, which he is at liberty to modify out 
of his own earnings. He is no longer liable to punishment; but the 
penalty which ho incurs for any culpable abuse of the opportunity 
afforded to him, is the being seat back to the ordinary prison. He is 
thus actually removed, long before the expiration of his sentence, from 
that which is properly called a prison to a wholly different building; he 
feels his body and limbs in a different dress, he is conscious of a diffrent 
moral state, of new privileges, with a certain amount of freo will. He 
knows that he can gradually increase his freedom or purchase his absolute 
release, some time befbre the expiration of his sentence, if he will 
only throw himsclf, as a willing co-operator, into this Intermediate system, 
of which he now makes a part. The warder who is placed over him asa 
guardian is also a fellow-workman, acting as a foreman in the convict’s 
own Jabours. The prison officer has thus imposed upon him the novel 
duties of farnishing to the men an example and an encouraging com- 
panionship; and it hes been found in practice that there is sufficient 
conscience, intelligence, and zeal, amongst the class of men from whom 
the warders are derived, to secure a thorough performance of these 
remarkable duties. I am well aware that, to the English mind, what 
I am now saying will reed something like advocacy or “ praise "—-the 
latter, it ecems to me, alwayss most useless process; but Iam not amerting 
what would be, if certain projects were carried ont, I am telling you what 
hhas been done; I am describing things 2s any man may see them who 
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will go to examine for himself, and I am stating results which ean be 
proved on concurrent testimony of the most authentic kind. 

The moral and mental training of the convict is strengthened and 
expedited by the judicious use of lectures. He has already gone to 
school in the elements of education; but the lecturer is able to address 
him in s more comprehensive manner than the schoolmaster, and to train 
him in the habit of regarding whole classes of subjecta or circumstances 
in a connected view. Amongst the subjects of the lectures, for instance, 
I recall one on the composition of air; another, on Canada, and her 
resources; the ocean, ita description and natural history; eminent men 
who have advanced themselves from an humble station; the structure and 
distribution of plants; Australis, and her opportunities; life, and ita 
stragglea; the laws of supply and demand ; temperance and self-control ; 
the discharged convict, with letters and reports from men who have 
actually left prison and established themselves respectably in life. The 
lecturer to the prisons in Dublin, Mr. Organ, is a man who has had 
Great experience amongst the working-classes, from whom the convicts 
are mainly formed. He not only knows their special deficiencica, and 
the best way to supply those deficiencies, but also the way to get at the 
understanding of his listeners, Of an ardent and sympathetic nature, 
Mr. Organ is, nevertheless, remarkable for the fidelity with which he has 
adapted himself to a system demanding strict discipline in its officera, not 
Jess than in the classes subjected to it; and you will find that he has shown 
his capacity as a practical administrator in » branch of ecrvice far more 
delicate and arduous than lecturing. The progress of the students, 
however, ia tested, as it is in the earlicr schools, by the practice of 
examination. The class is ranged before tho lecturer in something like a 
semicircle; and the studenta on cach side, with o certain rotation, are 
encouraged to question the other side upon points raised in previous 
lectures; and I have heard many questions of history, geography, practical 
cience, or economy, very pertinently put by these students, and as 
pertinently answered. In many cases, tho avowals of ignorance or non- 
comprehension were quite as striking as the replies, with regard both to 
the moral frankness and to the real insight. By means of this instruction, 
before he leaves the Intermediate prison, the pupil has acquired an 
elementary knowledge of the materials and agencies of daily existence ; 
he knows something of the rules of social economy, and is able to 
explain, better than some luckier people in other classcs, the rationale 
of the laws which govern the necessities of life. 

‘The occupant of the Intermediate prison is engaged in useful labour ; 
the product of his industry has a value of which some portion gous 
towards the expenses of the establishment; and he is thus really repay- 
ing a debt to the community. But some portion is also granted to him 
as @ gratuity, of which again s fraction is allowed for immediate expen- 
diture. The utmost amount which he can earn in a week is 2¢. 6d. 
If be be alsck in his industry, of which there are fow examples, or 
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twaladroit, he may be unable to earn so much. The greater portion of this 
remains in charge of the authorities. Sometimes it has bean spent on 
articles absolutely necessary for the prisoner's use; at other times it has 
‘been used as sn instruction fea to tradesmen; very frequently it has 
been employed in paying for the pamage of the discharged convict to 
another country, either where he already had connections, or where he 
saw an opportunity for employing himself at 9 distance from the sceve 
of his former troubles, Of bis earnings he is allowed sixpence a week to 
spend, within certain limits, as he likes. He must not, for instance, use 
it to buy intoxicating drinka; but he may spend it in books, clothing, 
food, and some other articles, 

I think I noticed a variety in the neck-kerchiefs, which I ascribed 
to that source; and it is evident that « healthy pleasure would be taken 
in the variety for the variety’s sake, since it contributed to mark the 
distinction between the homely garb and the old prison uniform. To 
the library the men contribute a halfpenny a week. The payment is 
optional, but there is not a single instance of refusal Nay, on obtaining 
their discharge, convicts not unfrequently leave one shilling, two shillings, 
or half-a-crown for the library, asa mark of respect to that institution, 
and of good-will towards the companions they leave behind. Sometimes, 
indeed, the departing convict will leave a contribution, even as much as 
ten ehillings, towards the fund of some fvllow-workman with whom he 
has formed a friendship. These little acta, which must be purely spon- 
taneous, go fir to indicate the spirit that has been uwakened in the 
tribe. 


I have already mentioned one thing in which the residents of the 
Intermediate prison not unfrequently spend a part of their sixpence « 
week—breal, The fact is quite suflicient to show that the dietary is 
not excessive, either in quantity or quality; yet the men at Lusk do not 
grumble, they do not revolt to extort a more luxurious fare, they do not 
refuse to work. On the contrary, if an extraordinary amount of work 
is needed—as, for instance, to complete & piece of drainage promptly, or 
to save the harvest—they throw themselves into the labour with zeal, 
On auch occasions they take evident pleasure in promoting the interests 
of the establishment, and in evincing their zealous fidelity towards the 
head of their department; and it is at times like these that they are 
observed to spend # portion of their little weekly Lororarium in bread ! 

Once a week the inmates of the Intermediate prison are allowed to 
send one of their own class out of bounds, to purchase the articles on which 
the sixpence s week is to be spent. In all the time aince the beginning of the 
Plan there have been but three cases of default. In one instance the man 
so employed was a person of weak mind, who ought, perhaps, not to 
have been selected ; in the other two instances the defaulters had met 
with old friends, and had been temptod “just to havea drink.” But 
im each of these three cascs the man was found waiting outside the gates 
of the Intermediate prison, looking very foolish. Ie had been tempted, 
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he had yielded ; but he retained his conscience, his hope in the system, 
snd his preference of it over the wild chances and the remorse of flight. 

Another little incident related to me strikingly illustrates this manly 
and healthy epirit, and especially shows the insight which the men 
acquire into the laws that so inevitably govern their conduct. When the 
Chief Director of Convict Prisons was visiting an Intermediate establich- 
ment, one of the men approached him, and respectfully challenged 
inquiry into his request that he might be liberated a fortnight sooner 
than the period set down for him. He said that his time would have 
expired a fortnight sooner if a certain mark had not been withheld from 
him in the former prison. I have already said that the men keep their 
own accounts as a check upon the officers, and that any difference of 
statement is promptly adjudicated. The petitioner for an earlier release 
‘was reminded of thie fact, and he admitted that the mark had been 
withdrawn in strict conformity with rules; but, he aid, the offence for 
which the penalty was enforced was a mere trifle, and “ everything 
depended on his getting out a fortnight sooner.” What “ everything” 
meant he did not state; but probably it was that he had an opportunity 
of going abroad with a friend, or of otherwise establishing himself hope~ 
fully out of prison. The Chief Director promised to inquire into the 
case, He did so, and summoned the man before him again. It turned 
out to be true that the penalty had been inflicted for something that 
was in itself of o trifling nature; bat it was a breach of the rules, and 
when he broke those rules the convict knew what he was doing. Still 
be urged it was only a trifle, and that fortnight was “everything” to 
him, Ie wan sked to suppose the very comman case of « convict whose 
behaviour had Leen absolutely unimpenchable, and to my how such a 
man, asking to be releaséd a fortnight sooner, a8 a matter of mere favour, 
could be refused, if another who had broken the rules, however trivially, 
could claim the indulgence? The man paused for a moment, and then 
answered : “No, sir, Ieec it would not work.” And he waiked away 
with the air of a man who was satisfied in his own judgment, 

In large proportion of instances the convict now passes through a stage 
intermediate cven between the Intermediate prison and complete liberty. 
You will remomber that, under the present law, sentences are passed for a 
fixed torm of years, and those zentences, let me say in passing, are far too 
short, That subject has been handled with masterly clearness by Captain 
Crofton, in a pamphict recently published; but I am not at present in any 
manner discussing the subject of convict imprizonment, its actua) state 
‘or possible amendment; I am in no way advocating the axtension of the 
Trish system to England—I am simply reporting and describing.* 
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A criminal who behaves as badly as possible may be remanded back 
to the first prison, and may never carn his ticket of licence, so that he 
may be discharged without having effectually passed through the stages 
of the Intermediate prison and the ticket-of-licence. In that event, we 
toay reckon it as tolerably certain that he will very soon be reconvicted; 
so that short sentences are, practically, a reduplication of imprisonment. 
for the offender, and a reduplication of trouble and expense for the 

iblic, 

Pav Where the offender profits by the discipline and instruction of the 
prison, he can practically shorten his imprisonment by obtaining his 
release on tickct-of-licence. In the instance of the seven-years convict 
who has entered Mountjoy Prison on the Ist of February, 1858, and 
whose behaviour has since been quite eatisfactory, he may obtain his 
ticket-of-licence on the 1st of April, 1863. ‘The seven-yoars man whose 
conduct has been more chequered, may, probably, obtain his licence on 
the ist of January, 1864. In the former instance he will enjoy his 
restoration to the world all the sooner, will all the sooner be earning 
more money, and very likely preparing for departure abroad; but in 
either instance, it must be remembered, the ticket-of-licence is liable to 
‘be revoked. And the form of permit which ia given to him on his 
departure from the Intermediate prison is endoracd with a minute descrip- 
tion of the man, and by a notice of the conditions that he mvust obey. 
He is told that the power of altering or revoking the licence will certainly 
‘be exercised in case of his misconduct ; that if he wiehca to retain the 
privilege accorded for his good conduct he must continuc to deserve it; 
and that s forfeiture of the licence will be incurred, not only by being 
convicted of a new offence, but by idle and dissolute life, or by axsociating 
with notoriously bad characters, A notice-paper accompanying the order 
of licence requires each convict to report himaclf to the constabulary 
station of his district on the first of cach month, and not to change the 
district without notics to his constabulary. Neglect of those rules also 
entails forfeiture of the licence. 

Before the system had been fully tried, objectorn discovered fatal 
Gifficulties. It was assumed that the police would muke a meddlesome 
and tyrannical use of the authority thus reposed in them : it was assumed 
that the convict would generally neglect the conditions of his licence, and 
that the regular enforcement of the conditions would be impracticable. 
It is now needless to argue the matter & priori, since the ssmumed 
objections have been completely mct by practical experience, even in 
this short space of time. There arc now in Dublin sixty-five convicts 
out at service under tickcts-of-licence, besides seventy moro who 
have been discharged on the expiration of their sentences, but who 
continue voluntarily to report themsclves to the police every fort- 
night; a fact in iteelf which discloses to us more than the needful 
submission,—what we may call a margin of tractability. With regard 
to the prisoners out in the rest of Ireland, it is not so easy to ascertain 
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the exact numbers; for many licences expire weekly; hundreds have 
expired since the first isue—Janusry, 1856 ; and many men have bad 
their sentencea commuted for their thoroughly good conduct under licence, 
and before the 1st of January, 1857, convicts on Hence did not register 
with the police. Any guess at the total in the counties, therefore, would 
be fallacious. It is very considerable. 

I mode a tour of Dublin, 4 72 Haroun Alraschid, for the expres 
purpose of secing the discharged convicts actually busy at their daily work. 
I found them in a great variety of occupations. Some were busy in 
the moat public thoroughfares of Dublin, as labourers, They recognized 
my companions at a glance, but no notice was taken of them openly, and 
they went on working without any stop or recognition. There was 
nothing to distinguish them from the ordinary labourer, except, un- 
doubtedly, in most instances, a more thoughtful aspect, and a countenance 
that might be described as more awakened. Other workmen we found 
‘busy as Inbourers in some of the less finished parts of Dublin; and at 
cortain apota they were stationed in no inconsiderable numbers. Othera 
were working within doors, at the manufactory of a busy tradesman, in 
onc of the busiest streets of Dublin—a highway not unlike Newgate 
Street or Bishopagate Strect—the tradesman dealing in an article of very 
general consumption. Others were in a eort of manufactory, homely in 
appearance, but on an extensive scale, and situated in one of the lowest 
neighbourhoods of old Dublin. In all the report was the same: the 
discharged convicts prove to be steady labourers and good workmen; their 
employers wore quite satisfied, and were rendy to employ similar labour 
again. This evidence was general; its character will come ont more 
distinctly in a few particular instances. 

In one of the humbler streets, an industrious woman has opened ao 
small shop, and her business is prospering. With tears in her eyes, she 
Dore testimony to the regular conduct of her husband, and to tho peaceful 
state of her home: that husband was a discharged convict, who had been 
on habitual thief; and, as a drunkard, he had gone to such extremes, that 
he atill bore signa of the delirium tremens with which he was threatened. 
He now earns twelve shillings a week as a builder's labourer, and assists 
hia wife in paying for their child whom they have put to school. 

Among the very first persons who ventured upon employing a man 
with a prison character, is an extensive builder. Some of the men whom 
he thun consented to take, have formerly borne the worst of characters, 
Their conduct with him, however, had been, in every respect, sutisfactory. 
Te has, at preeent, four in his employment; one joined his works in 1856, 
and that man’s wages have risen from ten shillings a week to twenty-four 
ahillings; the others have been in the place for about two years. 

‘The tradesman in tho street which I have likened to Newgate Street, 
‘has in his employment four men, and he made his report, on their con- 
duct, with the utmost directnem and unreserve. He had no complaint to 
make; in some respects the labourers obtained through Mr. Organ are 
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more tractable than the ordinary class of Dublin workmen—lesa inclined 
to cavil, lem ready to take ndvantage of their employer in periods of 
Preasure, more eager to persevere in winning his approval. One of the 
men who had been with this gentleman had led a lifs of orime for many 
years; another had been known to the Dublin police for the Jast ten 
years, and, though still young, had been convicted seven times. Theee 
men are surrounded by property, which malice or negligence might injure, 
to the amount of even a hundred pounds. Two of them, including the 
man who was convicted seven times, are entrusted with the collection of 
bills to the amonnt of forty or fifty pounds at a time, and there is not a 
ningle instance of inaccuracy. It is to be remarked that, in this instance 
as well as in others, the employer had had several men in his service at 
different times, so that he spoke from a varied and lengthened experience. 

The owner of the other manufactory which I might liken to 2 leather- 
dresser’s in the midst of St. Gilcs’s, is himself a very intelligent man, 
business-like and straightforward. IIis transactions are extensive, and he 
evidently has « keen eye to the main chance. Yet he natorally and 
properly expremed strong satisfaction at the consciousness that, while 
serving his own interests, he was engaged in a work really beneficial, 
One of the men employed at this placo had been for nine years “in 
crime” before conviction. He has been four years in hie present place, and 
every day of those four years he has been stcadily earning a good 
character, The case of the other man has been stil] more remarkable. 
He may be said to have had extensive connections in the criminal pro~ 
fesrions, and he was himself distinguished in his calling as a desperate 
burglar. With a fine figure, a manly aspect, and an agreeable counte~ 
nance, he has abont him much that is considered to distinguish the 
gentleman. IIe had for some time been a “ flash man,” and his ambition 
asa Don Juan in that sphere had been gratified by the most remarkable 
“euccess.” A policeman eaid of this eminent burglar, that he “should 
know his chisel in any window in Dublin.” The hero was so active and 
reckless that it was impossible to capture him, cven with the powerful 
force brought to bear against him, until two of his rile bad been fimo- 
tured. Another policcman, a devoted servant of the Irish syatem, with 
full confidence in its efficacy, declared that the casc of this mam so 
hardened in crime and 20 reckless, must be regarded aa an exception, in 
which the ticket-of-licence would be inapplicable and unsafe. The fact 
is, that the man hed employed certain qualities which are not bad in 
themselves, amid adverse circumstances, and probably from childhood, 
under the influence of a perverse ambition. The thorough discipline of 
the Intermediate prison, however, had bent those farultics back into the 
right direction, and had drawn forth his better faculties; ‘When allusion 
was made, in his presence, to a brother who had also been convicted, he 
instantly defended the other's character ; remarked that that other had been 
convicted for the only time in which he had gone astray, and that since 
his discharge the brother's character had stood higher than bis own, In 
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some sense this is true: there was no evidence aguinst the brother except 
with regard to the offence for which he was convicted; and under his 
ticket-of-licance he got on so well that he is now engaged in trade as an 
employer, with a rising busine. But the man with whom I conversed 
had also behaved uncxceptionably during the three years and more in 
which he has been with hie present employer; #0 much so that hia posi- 
tion has been steadily improved, and he is now eclected to sleep in his 
employer's house. Here he is surrounded by property reudy for the 
market, and quite portable; he is also placed in the midst of a neigh- 
ourhood thickly inhabited by men_of the very worst character, who 
‘would but too gladly take part in any burglary. Yct this accomplished 
‘burglar, this man whom the policeman assumed to be incorrigible, whose 
chisel was known in any window of Dublin, sleeps on tho inside of the 
window, and is trusted by the master without a moment's unensincss, 

As the counterpart and addition to these cases of men employed, 
I may give specimens of tho applications made by employers. At 
first, of course, the initiative wns taken by the earnest and energetic 
officers of the system, who were glad to discover men in trade with 
mrffcicnt understanding and trustfulness to accept the services of the 
convicts; but even in this short time the employers have learned to take 
the initiative. Sometimes they make their application by simply walking 
up to Smithfield, and asking for the mon they want; sometimes they 
make their application by letter to Mr. Organ, asking for workpeople in 
simple business-like terms, such as they would use to any well-known 
agent. I have such letters before me. One writer, 2 prosperous tradcs- 
man, who is altering hia house, says, “could you send me a decent 
bricklayer, to build up = wall and do o few other jobs.” Another, a 
manufacturer, says, “I can now make room for two of your men, provided 
they are eober and well able to work. Wages, 10s. 0 week.” A third, 
in a large way of busines, con employ two or three “able and willing 
men.” And so on. 

I have slready mentioned the report by the chaplain of Millbank, who 
says that the larger half of the men at his prison are habitual and profesaional 
thieves, and that he has little hope of their amendment; quoting the remark 
of a eonvict; “It's not likely J'll work for fifteen a-week when I 
can get os many pounds.” Many a Dublin convict, formerly “an habitaal 
and professional thief,” could tell this Englishman—and there are some 
Englishmen in the Irish prisons—that, although he might get fiftcen pounds 
in a lucky woek, he cannot possibly pursue that game for any time in 
Ireland. And the accomplished burglar to whom I have just now referred, 
could tell the Milibank chaplain, that the most ardent and sucocssful in the 
Profession of thioving ean be redeemed, when proper influences are brought 
to bear upon them. If wo find so many as 966 relapsing out of 1,080 in 
England, we find very different results in Ireland. We have seen that 
the means of identification are good, and the co-operation of the polics, in 
the counties ss well as in Dublin, is very cfiicient. The means of noting 
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the well or ill doing of aii liberated criminals are still refused; there are 
no means of surveillance over the habitual offenders who, under the 
working of short sentences, have been finally discharged. We have seen 
that some—and it is a matter of course that they are men who have had 
@ training under the new system—voluntarily report themselves after 
the final expiration of their sentences; thus remaining the active colleagues 
of Captain Crofton and his brother officers in developing the syatem for 
the benefit of socicty and of the criminal class, A constant and regular 
correspondence is kept up by the Directors in Dublin with the governors 
of the county and borough gaols, and also with the police and constabulary 
throughout the conntry, in order to do all that can be done under existing 
legislation to identify criminals who have already been in the convict 
prisons, and to bring forward the previous conviction on every new trial. 
And, in passing, I may remark that we have no reason to suppose the 
English police less zealous or able than the Irish; in fact, I have some 
ground for thinking that our country police would willingly recoive any 
general orders of a kind to increase their usefulnces in this direction. 
The working of the systematic endeavours in Ireland is shown in the 
statistics, now that we know the things meted by the figures. In 1854, 
there were in the Irish Convict Prisons 3,983 convicta; in 1861 there 
are 1,492, In 1854, the number convicted was 710; in 1860 it had 
sonk, almost progressively, to 331. In the seven ycara, ending with 
1860, the total number convicted was 3,054; discharged, 5,560. The 
number of men eent out on licence during the last five years is 1,462; 
of licences revoked, 89, the relapses of thia claza into crime being under 
7 per cent. Last yenr the total number of new sontences pussed on 
persons who had ever before been convicts, was 114; but this total is 
fallacious. Of that namber, 58 were sentenced to short terma of imprison- 
ment in local prisona, several of them being confined only twenty-four 
‘ours, for such offences as drunkenness. Only 56 were sentenced to penal 
servitude; and of the total number there is reason to believe that not a 
few were discharged under the old system, eight or ten years ago. Com- 
paring these figures with the great number liberated in the last eight 
gears, 5,560, it is obvious that the very largest number of relapscs does 
not amount to 20 per cent., and probably does not exceed 10 per cent., 
et ene ee reduced with extended powers of survcillance 

and longer sentences. I say nothing of England, where, before the whole- 
eale retrograde movements at Portland and Chatham, the relapses have 
stood at nearly 90 per cent., because, I repeat, 1am not comparing the 
‘two systems. Only flesh and blood cannot resist a glance at contrasts so 


‘The system for managing the female convicts in Ireland is exactly like 
that of the mals departments, in principle, and in results. The differences 
in the plan are ocossioned partly by a difference in the statisticn, and 
partly by the pecaliar circumstances which attend the women on their 
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discharge from « criminal prieon. It is evident, especially at this early 
atage of the system, that it is more difficult to obtain employment for 
woman who hes the brand of s prison residence upon her than for a 
man; end yet it is done, as we shall see, with the most hopeful promise 
for the fatare. The much smaller number of the prisoners on the female 
aide, as compared with the male side, however, rendors it inconvenient to 
distribute them in different gaols, and all the progressive stages of their 
prison discipline are carricd out in a eingle building, the Mountjoy 
Female Prison, in Dublin. When I visited it, this building contained 
410 prisoners. Here, under one roof, we find the class under confinement 
in separate cella, and the four classes earning marks, as in Philipstown 
and Snake Island, with the intermediate prisona, as ot Fort Camden and 
Smithfield. There ia another difference. Many of the convicts are 
mothers; on their incarceration, their children become chargeable to the 
State. There are often difficultica in actually separating mother aud 
child, and it has been found desirable ta establish within the walls of the 
prison an infant-achool for the young offspring of the female convicts. 
All the prisoners, as on the male side, are put to school, and you see 
aged women, sometimes grey and shrivelled, with the bardened coun- 
tenance of ignorance and depraved age, busy over the very radiments of 
education—a second childhood being brought to book in # manner as 
melancholy as it ia fantastic. And yet there appears to be a certain 
degree of willingness in the whole body of the scholars, including even 
these veneroble barridans. There is a system of marks similar to that 
in the male prisons, and it is similarly explained to the women, and is 
equally well understood, There is, as on the male side, the same pro- 
greasivo improvement of the countenance, only, perhaps, the more repul- 
tive exceptions among the aged and the hardened are more pronounced, 
while the more pleosing change in the younger and better faces (the 
‘vast majority) is more decided and more touching. There is another 
peculiarity. All the officers of the prison, except a few in the outer part, 
are women. The post of governor is filled by a matron, Mrs. Lidwell, a 
lady of great energy and intelligence, dignified in appearance, kind in 
manner, with @ singular power of sustained activity. She has intused 
her own apirit into a numerous body of assistants and teachera, who tuko 
@ manifiet pride in the progress of their pupils, and keen interest in their 
moral improvement. At first, these lady-warders came to their duty 
in « garb by no means indecorous, but more or less designed to be 
becoming, if not gay; and it was felt by the higher authorities, not only 
that the exhibition of sach gaiety might have a painfully invidious effect, 
particularly upon the younger women, but that since many. of those 
Younger women are originally led astrsy by the desire for drem, the 
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of them are thus clothed, from the matron to the youngest of the 
attendants, 

T need not asy that the prison ie well constructed and well arranged, 
on the newest principles. There is not # foot of space to be spared in the 
earlier cells; but in the later classes, where work has to be done, the 
room is enlarged. The furniture is all that is necessary for bodily health, 
which implies a cortain degree of comfurt; the building is well warmed 


The stage to be passed under ticket-of-licence is afforded by the 
Roman Catholic Refuge at the Golden Bridge, Dublin, and by the Pro- 
testunt Refuge, in Heytcsbury Street; but the licence is extended to 
other places when it is so recommended by the manager of the refuge. 
Since March, 1856, 817 persons have been sent to the Golden Bridgo; 
47 to the Heytesbury Strect Refuge; 850 in all. Of this number fifteen 
have returned to convict prisons, or about four per cent. 

The number of inmates in the Roman Catholic Refuge at present is 
50; the average is 60. The Protestant establishment, where the number 
of inmates averages a dozen, is conducted by a matron, under lady 
patronesses, who visit it. In the Roman Catholic Refuge, which is con- 
ducted by a Lady Superior and nuns of the order of St. Vincent de Paul, 
with a few lay sisters, the ladies actually reside, The Lady Superior 
ia the governor of the whole, and is regarded by the women entrusted 
to her charge os a mother. Within the eame outer walls there is a 
Reformatory for young girls, By the influence of the Lady Superior, 
‘Miss Kirwan, end her friends, employment is found for the industry of 
the women and girls; who also, of course, do a great part of the work 
proper to the establishment iteelf, such as the cooking, washing, &c. A 
complete account is kept with every inmate, from the period of her com- 
mitment to her leaving the refuge. 

If the teachers in the male prisons do their duty in carrying ont the 
appeal which the system makes to the individual character, the Lady 
Guperior and uuns of the Convent of the Golden Bridge are not backward 
in the same Christian work. The Catholic organization is pecujiarly 
favourable for this mpecies of influence; but it must be anid—and it is 
affirmed most emphatically by Protestants who habitually visit the Golden 
Bridge—that this influenco is exerted in a spirit of genuine Christianity 
exalted far above any mere sectarian emulation. 

‘When the period for the discharge of the convict arrives, the Lady 
Superior, with the amistance of her friends, exerts herself to procure 
employment, if possible, in some situation which will secure s moral as 
‘well as a material shelter forthe wamen. Here again the Catholic organi- 
tation proves of extreme value; the religious orders in various parts of 
Treland, and even in the colonies or the United States, taking # very 
active share in the work. Thus it has been found comparatively emy to 
secure for the greater number of females sent forth from the Refuge © 
thoroughly honest way of life. Many of thess protégées remain perme 
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nently fn correspondence with the Lady Superior, and I have before me 
several letters addremed to her, all showing that the writers have bean 
taught to comprehend their past, and the opportunity of their future. 

Again, out of a large correspondence, even of the most genuine and 
interesting letters, it ia difficult to select such as are not unsuitable for 
publication, either because they dwell too much on the individual feelings 
of the writer, or because they touch too unreservedly on affairs which it 
might be mischievous to make common property; and out of a good 
many letters first sclected I have chosen but one, printing it exactly as 
it is written, with the euppression only of the names. It is a very fair 
@pecimen of the whole; only others are less unscholarly, report higher 
‘wages, and indicate more positive well-doing. 

The writer was born in Dublin; she led a bad life for thirty years, 
and was convicted twenty-four times! She is now proving that “it is 
never too late to mend;” for she is in a respectable situation, and is 
conducting herself excellently. : 

“ Dublen, 6th January, 1861. 

“Duan Rev. Mormen,—I hope you do not thmh me ungrateful for not writing 
to you, for I have great deal to do. I would havo wnitten to you at Chnatmas, But 
Iwas at Liverpooll with one of they Ladies. Ihave 9 in family now, and has only 
the same Wages aud I do be very unhappy. Bot I say a httle prayer and I get quito 
reconciled, and I know you nove forget me, for I am sue tt waa your Worthy prayers 
that kept me aa J am. I had a deal of trials since with a bad mster, But I will uot 
fret you to tell you, for only for her I would havo never ft your matmal holy roof. 
I thought to do well for her poo: thing, But she Would not be good, sho still sends to 
me, But my good confessor would not let mo go near her or her husband. 1 wns very 
sorry that E. N. left that good placc, one of my Ladies went about a estuation for her 
and she did not go toat. I hope poor Peggy 1 domg weil, I will be delghted to 
seo BM. W., I will nevor forget he: kindness to mo when I fell. dear Mother of my 
soa] will you tell her I wll be happy to sco hor that 1s uf sho leaves, I could get her 
six shillings a week at the Waucont mailing. I dhd go to lock for Mary N., But she 
‘was gone poor thing I was very sorry for her. May the Lord preserve all that was 
‘ever under your care from all sin and evi}, and may you flomush every day m Bunging 
Souls to God ss the humbis piayer of your pemtent and humble servant, 


“Maar 2, 
“God bless you all with you.” 


‘Thus the records of the Golden Bridge not only tell the career of the 
‘convict from her catrancs into the criminal prison, but in a great proportion 
of cases tell her history after she has reissued into the world, and keep 
an secount of her behaviour; showing us, on evidence which can be 
attested, that the reformation has becn practical and substantial. It is 
not, indeed, that the trials of theses unhappy women terminate with con- 
viction, or even with release. If it is not easy to select letters, there ave 
still greater difficulties in illustrating the very mucceas of the system by 
che stories of thase poor creatures, because you might follow the penitent 
with injury. There is another difficulty: th many cases it is absolutely 
impossible to relate the circumstances, they are so shocking, so painful, 
ao unfit to be related coldly, without the sigha snd tears that softened and 

Sls 
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humanized their recital in reality. When I was locking over the column 
which chowed how the prisoners, on their final release, had been disposed 
of, my attention was attracted in one instance by the word “ married.” 
I learned that, before her committal, the girl had been engaged to a 
young man; he, also, had become 2 convict; they remained faithful to 
each other in affeetion, and it waa thought deairable that their union should 
be completed by the sanction of the Church. After their marriage, they 
conducted themsclyes very well. I hoard some strange ond deeply- 
interesting stories of women who entered the refuge, etill in a condition 
of perverse and sulky obduracy. They had submitted to the prison rules 
sufficiently to work their way into the refuge, but remained mutinous at, 
heart, and the struggle before the final relenting was terrible to witness. 
‘With the insight of a clear and affectionate intellect, the Lady Superior 
has observed that those women who remain incorrigible and cannot be 
reclaimed by any effort of discipline, reason, or exhortation, are precinely 
those who appear to be “deficient in natural affection.” It is the appeal 
to natural affection which usually awakens the latent life in the heart of 
the moet obdnrate. A striking instance of this waa afforded in the case 
of one who had apparently been hardened in profligacy. 
‘M. L. was a wild, reckloss girl; ehe left her mother to join a gang of 
sheep-stenlers; she was captured, convicted, and sentenced to ten years’ 
tion. While in Cork prison she tricd to make her escape, but 
ehe was discovered. She secmed very penitent, and contrived to have it 
wupposed that a marked change for the better had taken place. When 
the came to the Refuge, however, sho was found to be cunning ond 
deceitful, and for several months no symptom of genuine reformation could 
‘be detected. At length, her manner was more subdued, and she was more 
industrious. One day, she came to the Lady Superior, and, looking more 
absabed than usual, said, “I don't know what is come over me, but, 
somehow, my mind is changed, and I could not rest until I come to 
speak to you.” “ Changed in what ?” she was asked. “To tell you the 
trath,” she said, ahe “ had entered the Refuge with the full determination not 
to be reformed.” Before she left Cork prison, she had arranged with two 
of the worst women there to call for her in Dublin when their sentence 
should expire, and they had their plans made to “go ont” in Dablin, 
and to outdo even their past lives in wickedness. M. L. now asked to 
‘be “asved” from those women. After some further conversation, she said, 
“ Now, ma’am, if I could hear frora my mother I would be happy. She 
‘bas never answered suy of my letters, and I don’t know whether sho is 
living or dead.” The Lady Superior took down her address and wrote to 
the Sisters of Mercy at the town where the girl's relatives lived, to 
procure all possible information. They did so, and learned that when 
the daughter was convicted the mother had taken all the family to 
America ; and they procured the American address. The Lady 
‘wrote at once to the mother, and told her of the improvement in the 
disposition of her child, begging of her to forgive the penitent, and to 
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write to her. Miss Kirwan also said that if the mother would receive 
the girl, she would pay the passage and other expenses, The mother 
‘wrote a touching letter, full of joy to hear that her daughter was under 
wach good care; expressing anxiety to see her again, and—a point 
‘bearing urgently on the caso—sending money for clothes. Shortly before 
the girl was released, the two women did call for her ; but, of course, 
they were not allowed to see her; and, on hearing that she did not intend 
to take her discharge for Dublin, they showed much surprise. She went 
to America; and after she arrived she “T am living in-——- 
with mother and brothers, I am quite cot ble. Poor mother was 
glad to ees me; and she and brothers are very thankful to you all for 
your kindness to me.” 

A girl, whom we will call W. G., went to service in a farmer's house 
when she was very young. The farmer's son promised to marry her, and 
he took her to England, as she supposed, to keep his word, but there he 
deserted her. The parish authorities sent her back to Ireland, with her 
child. Being afraid to return to her only surviving relative, her mother, 
she wandered about the country as a strolling vagrant, One day, while 
euffering from want and fatigue, she was accosted by a woman who seemed 
to be travelling in the same direction, and who expressed much sympathy. 
‘The new friend deplored to see so young a woman “ with such a blight 
upon her.” Of course, remarked the comforter, #0 long as ahe was 
burdened by “that child” she could not earn her bread, or return to her 
own village. At once, and for the first time, the idea of deserting her 
child occurred to the wanderer ; ‘but she turned from the thought with 
hortor, Lowever, as they walked along she listened to the tempter. 
They came to a lonely part of the road, and the stranger said to her, 
“If you are not willing to lcave the child yourself, give her to me, and 
I will do it for you; but mind, you must not look bebind, nor watch 
where I put it.” The woman took the child, telling the mother to walk 
on fast for awhile, and she should be overtaken. The girl did s0; and 
when the woman came up, the mother could learn nothing about the 
infant. Whers the child was put, what waa likely to happen to it, was 
it dead or alive, to this hour she docs not know; but the cry uttered 
by the babe when snatched from her arms seems to ring in her ears 
unceasingly. She left that part of the country, fearing she might be 
wuspected and arrested; and now she grew reckless and dishonest. She 
‘was convicted twice; on the sccond conviction she received the sentence 
of seven years’ transportation, and before the expiration of that sentence, 
ahe worked her way into the Golden Bridge Refuge. Until she came to 
the Government prison, she was extremely ignorant of her religious 
duties: at the Refuge her anxiety for instruction won the admiration of 
the pious ladies, But the more she learned—the more she prayed—the 
more acute became her remorse, With a true Christian feeling—with a 
Christian policy, it may be esid—exalted above all cant and secterian 
ambition, the Lady Supericr seldom allowed the penitent to speak of her 
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xemorse, though at the time it consoled her todoso. After leaving the 
Refuge, W. G. obtained a good situation as cock, which she held with 
much satisfaction to the family for more than three years, During that time 
she called at the Golden Bridge; and though no allusion waa ever made 
to the past, the tears always came into her eyes when the Lady spoke to 
her. She went to Australia in the character she had earned, and is now 
in an excellent situation. She has changed her country, and hes improved 
her position in society, but still ber teacher feels that her “sin is always 
before her.” In other words, by her behaviour the girl shows that she 
has learned, in heart, and mind, and act, to appreciate the distinction 
‘between that which is precious in life, and that which is bad and hopeless. 
A. N. left her mother at the age of fiftcen, and lived with a dishonest 
woman, who taught her to steal. She was committed four times: on the 
Yast occasion ehe was sentenced to four years’ penal servitude, and sho 
came to the Reformatory for the Jast nine montha of her sentence. There 
she conducted herself extremely well, was a good general servant, and 
‘became an excellent laundress, While the girl was in prison, her 
mother went to London, and took the frmily with her. She wrote 
meveral Jetters to Anne, inviting her to London when her sentence ehould 
expire, and telling her that there was a comfortable home for her. 
Before the Superior consented to Anne's going, she wrote to inquire in 
what business the family wos engaged, and what employment Anne should 
have if she were sent to her mother; but the answers were evasive. The 
sisters of the order in London were asked to obtain information about the 
family, und the account they gave was anything but good. When the 
whole circumstance waa told to Anne, she at once declined to go to her 
mother, and she declared hersclf very grateful to have been saved. She 
Giadly accepted the offer to emigrate to ~—~, in the United States, where 
she has now twenty pounds s year as Jaundress. Letters were reocived 
from the mother, but they were not answered. A few days after Anne 
had left the Reformatory, a man, in outward appearance a gontleman, 
called and inquired for her, saying he was directed by her mother to 
‘bring her back with him to London. ‘You can imagine the pleadure with 
which he was told that she had sailed for America. The case not only 
shows us a soul saved, but the example by which we may rescue other 
souls. 
E. K. was left an orphan et twelve or fourteen years of age, with the 
of a younger brother, to whom she was attached. They went to 
their aunt (their only surviving relative), who refused to receive both, 
but offered to take E., if she would lenve her little brother. To this 
Proposal the sister would not conscnt. Without home or friends, the 
two children wandered about the country, supported by the charity of 
Srangers ; and it was in a atate of starvation epee 
first theft, were detected, tried, and sent for a short time—e “leniont™ 
pram ran i tapas aa ‘They left their pelson mote 
Gahonest than when they entered it; and they followed the same course 
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of life, with the usual fortme: they weve committed the sseond, and the 
third time. On this lest occasion they, luckily for them, received the 
sentence of “ seven years’ transportation.” After being three years and 
xine months in prison, FE. came to the Reformatory. While sho was in 
the charge of the ladies her conduct was “most satisfactory.” On her 
final release a respectable situation was obtained for her, and she held it 
for a year and « half or two years. About that time she made the 
Acquaintance of a young man, a bricklayer by trade; and the couple 
‘became much attached to each other. But when the lover proposed for 
her, she declined to give any answer, and contented herself with directing 
the young man to call on the Lady Superior and ask her ent. He 
did so: inquiries were made; he proved to be industrious and good, and 
the excellent Mother Magdalen said that she bad no objection to the 
marriage. ; 

Some days afterwards E. came to the Refuge with her lover, and went 
in alone to seo the chief, She was very pale, and much agitated. She 
simply said, “I am come to ask a favour of you, ma’am—that you would 
speak to Denis.” 

The Lady Superior answered that she jiud spoken to the young man 
already, and was quite sntisfied with him. 

“It ia not that,” mid the girl; “but I want yon to tell him al— 
everything you know about me. I could not marry him otherwise. It 
would be decciving him—but I don’t know how he may take it!” And 
her eyes filled with tears. 

“You are quite right,” replicd the lady; “I have been wondering 
what yon would do in the matter. Call in Denis; but leave the room 





Denis entered. 

“ Are you going to marry this girl?” said the lady. 

“Yea, ma'am,” 

“4 What do yon know about her?” she asked him. 

“ Everything good, ma’am.” And he looked very indignant, as if 
prepared to coutradict any ill report, 

He was then told that the object of E.’s visit thet day was to ask the 
‘Mother to disclose to him some circumstances of hor past life over which 
she still mourned, and that when he heard them, if he wished, he was at 
Tiberty to break off their engagement. He then said, with much feeling, that 
the Lady Superior need not enter more fully on the subject; that he knew 
all, and had done so from the beginning of their acquaintance. A fellow- 
servant in the house where E. lived had told him. “And, indeed, 
ma'am,” he continued, “I nevor spoke to the same girl since, as I did 
not think woll of her to have told me so much. However, it did not 
change me in the least; and now I think more highly of E. than ever.” 

They were married, and were very happy; but « deep shade of sadnem 
‘was always observed over E., as if she could not forget the past. She 
died in about a year after their marriage. When she found herself in 
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danger, she sent for the admirable Mother Magdalen; but the lady 
strived too late,—the sufferer was dead. 

Her husband's grief was intense. “Ob, tha’am,” he cried, ‘‘ahe was 
@ wife for a prince ; che was beantiful, and so gentle; all the people in 
the honse we lodged in respected her, though she spoke to no one but 
myself, After our marriage, she could not rest until she told me the 
history of her lifa; but I never cast a thought on it after.” 


Ihave made my report. I have collected my information from official 
documents, in every case verified by contemporaneous entries, as ayste- 
matically kept as the books in a regular merchant’a counting-house. 
have made inquiries for myself, collating the official information with 
the facts I thus ascertained. I could have told you a great deal more, 
but I have already usurped far too large a share of your space. Yet 
I have tald you enough to explain why it is the complete aucoess of the 
Irish convict system is attested by every kind of testimony throughout 
the country; by the officials, the magistracy, the police; by the mercantile 
body; by the clergy of all denominations; by the press, statistics, and 
the very aspect of the past convicts as compared with the criminal 
class before its discipline. Yes, I may say, literally, that the thorough 
success of. the system is avouched by every rank in the country, from 
the convicts, who are at once its subjects and promoters, up to that 
experienced, unprejudiced, and generous statesman, who, scated on the 
viceregal throne, surveys it broadly in all its social bearings. 


jorace Saltoun. 


Part L—~Vai Viorr. 
Bowe little time after our last interview, Horace paid me a visit. I 
imagined from his manner there was something on his mind of which 
he desired to unburden himself; it soon came out. 

“ Paul, what should you say if you heard I entertained the wish to 

Pt 

“Say, Horace?” I replied, slowly; “I hardly know what I should 
say.” 

He began to talk with a little nervousness ond rapidity. “TI have been 
steady and in good health now for some years; I feel better than I ever 
did in my life.” 

“Tm glad of it, Horace: you look like it. Have you ever had any 
return of that morbid craving?” 

“T-won't say I have had no sensations of the sort, Paul; but never 
with the same irresistible strength: never so atrongly that I could not only 
resist it, but I felt I contd do so; consequently I ncrved myself for the 
struggle, without that wretched despondency which used to overpower me.” 

“Well, Horace, I am far from saying you ought not to marry, for 
every man has @ chance of becoming a better and happier one when he 
has a good wife; but much depends upon what eort of a woman she 
may be. What ia she like?” 

“Sho is like ——” here he stopped, and tock = long suck at his 
cigar. ‘‘ Well, Paul, ahe is like a Juno without her severity. She gives 
me @ sensation of rest only to stand near her. I'm a big fellow, but I 
don't look it beside her. She's a large, calm, gentle woman : there, Paul, 
don’t laugh at the description. Thisis alla man could wish for to be his 
comfort and his better angel ; to rule his home, and to be the mother of 
his children!" 

In love, Horace?” I eaid, jestingly. 

“ Well, I mppose I am; at least this looks like it,” and he looked 
rather silly as he bared hie arm, and displayed tatooed thereon in slender 
‘blue lines, the initials M.O., with an anchor and a cross, done in sailor 
fashion with gunpowder. “I ought to tell you her name, ‘ Margaret 
Oliver!” He said it several times over, as if it sounded pleasantly to 
him. 
“ How old is abe?” 

“Thirty, or thereabouts: = year or two more than I have; but I'm 
‘not merry for that. She has no one but herself to please: her thther sud 
mother are both dead. She lives at ———" (naming a place. s few miles 
from town), “and an old lady, « sort of companion, resides with hee." 
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I was silent. 

“You don't think me wrong to marry, Pan)? I tell you if anything 
would keep me etrong and happy, marrying such 6 woman as that would 
do it Don’t any it would be wrong, old fellow,” he continued, in an 

manner: “gay anything but that. In truth,” he continued, 
sadly, “T don't think that I ought to be condemned’ to live for ever 
hopeless and alone. I tell you I fecl no lonely sometimes, I often think 
Lehall cut my throat.” 

“Would you be insured against cutting your throat by marrying 
‘Migs Oliver? ” 

«J think there would be so much then to make life dear; at present 
why should J live to cumber the ground, and occupy the place of a better 
man on the earth? My psrenta had done well if they had smothered 
me as soon as J was born: if I am so cursed, better that I had never lived 
to see the light of day 1” 

“ And in the face of that would you run the chance of becoming a 
father to a generation who might be as miscrable as yourself?” 

“1 know what you are driving at, Paul, and I've thought of all that ; 
‘but in the first place, both my father and mother were temperate people, 
and in the second, science and experience support us in the idea that 
the mother has in general more influence than the father on the cerebral 
development of her child. Margaret has such a perfect organization, suck 
calm fine temper, it would be impossible to conceive of her failing to 
influence all near her.” 

I reflected. I didn’t like to advise, and told him so. 

“Why, Paul, it's enough to make a man go mad of himself, or take 
brandy indefinitely, to be £0 isolnted as Iam: I could shed tears some- 
times when those rough scampish fellows show the personal affection to 
we which they often do.” 

T still did not speak, but sat silent and preoccupied. 

“Well,” he esid, with an outburst of strong emotion, “then here 
goes my lost chance of heppiness. I'll have a grand funeral, and bear 
‘way and bury, with what pomp I may, the dead body of this dear hope, 
and eet it round with faded good intentions and the ghost of a posible 
joy ; for, being now dead and useless, it will be as odious in my nostrils as 
i corpee left to decay.” 

His feetures worked painfully, and he turned himeslf back in his 
chaixr. I eonld not bear this; 1 thought there was resson in whst he 


“Mot so fast, Horace; don’t put opinions into my month. As to 
do that which you auk ogee tar } but I think Miss Oliver ought 
not to be in ignorance of the circumstances of your history.” 
‘He looked distremed, but faced me at once. 
“TI think 20 too, Peal: as an honourable man I sn bound nat te 
eonetal that from her. Be or reebetly Sik womens all Ldavad oe ene 
for; bat better leas her than win her by frend. You are quite right; * 
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nrust be done. But I have a boon to ask of your friendship—a friendship 
now of many years’ standing; and for the sake of the youth and manhoo 
which we have passed together, you will not refuse me: it ia, that you will 
yourself tell it to Margaret.” ~ 

“My dear Horace," I ssid, “consider: Iam unacquainted with her; 
and she will reasonably think that a revelation of such mattera should come 
from your own lips. It would be most officious, or appear so, in me.” 

“No, it would not, Paul. You can’t think how I shrink from it. Besides, 
I wish her decision to be uninfluenced by compassion or kind feeling, and 
would have it the result of her judgment, apart from my presence.” 

I need not recount his persuasions and arguments ; it will suffice to 
say that he prevailed: that I consented that he should send a letter to 
Margaret Oliver, which should procure me s private interview, and con- 
tain such partial explanation as might break the ground for me. 

‘Two days afterwards I rode down and presented myself at Mies Oliver's 
residenco, to perform my disagreeable mission. The room into which I 
was shown opened into 2 conservatory filled with rare exotics; & variety 
of triflea were about, indicating feminine occupation, and that harmony 
and good taste prevailed which characterize the presence of habitual 
refinement. The mellowed, scftencd tone, the fading light, and the delicious 
odour of the flowers, combined, threw me into a reverie; from thie I 
roused myzelf by on effort when the servant entered to say that Miss 
Oliver would be with me in a few minutes, and begged that I would, 
meanwhile, walk into the conservatory. 

‘When she appeared, I thought I had scldom seen a grander specimen 
of womanhood, both morally and physically. When Horace compared 
her to the Olympian queen divested of her severity, he did not describe 
her ill, She had large, calm, limpid eyes, with a singularly candid 
and tender expression, ample but finely formed limbe, somewhat heavily 
moulded lips and chin, and a quantity of dark hair folded about the head; 
and though, from the admirable proportions of the Iatter, the size did 
Rot appear inordinate, it waa yet an unusually large brain for a women. 
Her complexion was the marble, opaque tint which distinguished the old 
Roman women; and her walk, as she swept forward to me, I thought like 
herself, calm and undulating. When she spoke it was in a rich, low voice; 
and her nile was so full of benignity and goodness that I at once realized 
the trath of the sensation which Horace described her as inspiring: that of 
rest. A slight degree of embarrassment at meeting was perhaps inevitable, 
and it existed; but I am sincere enough to own that it waa on my side 
alone. 

After « Httle preliminary oonverastian, sho told me at once that she 
knew I had come with a communication from Mr. Saltoun. Itherefwe 
entered on what I had to say, rather awkwardly and hurriedly, I fear; but 
I gathered calmness as I proceeded: it was perchance reflected from hers. 
I guve his history, as far as I knew it—the antecedents of his father, the 
‘ness of dis aister, his engagement to Cecile Otway. I did not look up, 
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but I felt that she moved slightly here; then she bowed her head, and I 
continued. I praised, as indeed:I justly could, his nature and disposition, 
I mentioned his professional fame. Then I gave the whole ead history, a= 
delicately, truthfully, and tenderly as I coulds omitting nothing, according 
to his directions. I glanced at her once; she was listening with averted 
head, and her hand shaded her eyes. I vonld hear s tremulous, heavy 
breath drawn now ond then, but she made no other movement: feeling, 
and, I doubt not, suffering, but calm and stirless. I dwelt on his blame- 
Jess lift, his complete solitude, his lonely home, his gonuine humility and 
distrust of himself, and, above all, on the noble truthfulness and confidence 
in her which he displayed by insisting on her being acquainted with 
these mortifying and humiliating occurrences in his life. 

‘When I had finished, there was a pause. Miss Oliver remained for more 
than a minute so still she hardly seemed to breathe. Then ehe turned her 
face and person full towards me, ns though to present herself unarmed to 
the foe--her face tear-stained, though her eyes looked truthfal and Jumi- 
nous as ever—and she said solemnly, yet o little tremulounly, “You are 
Horace Saltoun's friend, and you will, of all men, know that I do right, 
I will marry Horace ; and if a wife's true heart can shicld him from the 
horrors that have besct him, mine shall do so, and then I ehall not 
have lived in vain. But if that may not be, J will still share his fato ; 
preferring rather, if God will, to run some risk in sustaining a great and 
noble natare, than to marry some man who less needs comfort and sucoour,”” 

‘What words of mine could ehake n resolution so full of womanly 
feeling and generosity? I had neither the heart nor the wish to alter it. 
In fact I could not speak, but wrung her band, and left her. 

I may barry over this part of my history. Mina Oliver had, as Horace 
waid, no one to please but herself; she bad an ample fortune, and his 
income was very sufficient, eo they wore at once affianced, and were to bo 
married at the close of one month. I saw them frequently during this 
interval, and was st each interview more and more convinced that she 
was of all women the one best suited to Horace. 

But if he had done ill to marry at all? Alas, who can tell! Her 
cheerfulness was 90 serene, 0 pervading her whole being, that she seemed 
the visible expression of that fine sentiment of Herder's, “ The greatest 
treasure which God has given his creatures is, and ever will be, genuine 
existence.” 

Now Horace, notwithstanding his powerful and energetic nature, had 
ooonsionally « certain melancholy on him; similar, I think, to that which 
Kant describes in 2 commentary on an observation of Saussure: “A 
epecies of madness,” he says, “belonging to the bracing emotions, and 
‘which bears the same relation to a relaxing sadness as the sublime doss to 
the besatifal.” 

‘There was, I do net deny, & proportion of phiegm in Margaret's tem- 
pewament, against which irritable and excitable spirits broke and fretted 
themselves in vain, and then, spent and exhetsted, they returned to rest 
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themselves on her, as though they thereby imbibed « part of that calms 
which seemed to Lnow no disturbance. I have heard it said by emall, 
acrid women, that her figure was clumsy and her movements alow; but 
the outward form corresponded to the inner natme: at knew no httleness, 
no scorn, no bitterness, She was born to become a man'sstay Such 
‘woman would hadly have fulfilled nature's purpose if she had not been 
Bo placed as to impart some of her own equable happiness to one lesa 
fortunately constituted; and on such # tender and Joving breast any 
man would be glad to rest a weary head and wounded spnit. Her 
characteristic was not intcllect—many men and women surpussed her 
in that; but m her moral strength, in the power of gentlencss, m her 
exquisite tenderness, there wero few who did not experience when near 
her a sensation of bemg cared for, and sympatluzed with, lulled, soothed, 
and borne away as though by the current of a mighty yct noweless river. 

‘They were married, and for sevcral years enjoyed more happi- 
ness than usually falls to the lot of mortals. Between the terms of 
his lectures they rended at a small property of hers on the northern coast 
of Wales, Undor her genial influence his intellect seemed to expand with 
fresh vigour, while her unswerving handnes: and goodness of heart, added 
to her wonderful screnity, lent to hus ampulive and unequal temper all 
that st most specially required. 

Mra Saltoun became the mother of one httle girl. The child hved, 
while the mother all but dicd Fever supervencd, and for nearly six 
‘works Ilorace hardly took off his clothes or left the bedude ot hus wife. 
‘The case was one of that cxhaustang nature which demands refreshmenta 
or stimulants every hour, or still more ficqucatly, in order to retam the 
rapidly mnling vitality, and tlus service Horace ansibtcd on performing 
‘anamisted. Now I ncod not say that to do thus for such a length of tame 
is a most frghtfal strain on both mind and body: it 1s sumlar in sta 
nature to the often-attempted fiat of walking 3,000 mules in 1,000 eucces- 
sive hours—a task in which not « fiw have broken down. 

She recovered, but he did not escape so easily; thought was not until 
her convalescence that it told on lim. I was myself ll at this period, and 
it was not until I was showing appearances of improvement that I nas 
allowed to talk. The young surgeon bufore mentioned was in attendance 
on me, and onc of my first questions was as to the Saltouns. 

“ Just what I was wanting to speak to you about,” was the ieply. 
“You have been wanted up there, and may go now, as soon as you hhe.” 

“ What has gone wrong? Why did you not tell me before?” 

“Which question am I to reply to first? Everything has gone 
‘wrong; and you ware to be kept undisturbed. When I am im possession 
of a patient, I take charge of mind as well as body.” 

“6 Give me some insight into the matter, for I shall start to-morrow.” 

“Seltoun has been drinking, or drugging, or something, and hae had 
@ touch of the horrors again: his wife bears it like an angel, they say. 
There now, Pll pack your carpet-bag.” 
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I started, of course, immodiately, and reached my destination the 
following day. 

The house was an old, rambling building of gray stone; it was only 
‘two stories high, and was covered with creepers, moss, lichen, &c. One 
side faced the eca: it stood, in fact, at the end of a ravine which widened 
on to the shore; to the right and left the oliffs were very precipitous and 
rocky: altogether the scenery was wild and grand, and the situation one 
of great natural beauty. 

I could hardly tell whether Saltoun was glad to see me or not. I 
‘know I thought him frightfully eheken, and irritable to the last degree. 
‘His memory, too, was much affected: jhe often forgot what he wanted to 
do, or the name of an article he required ; and whether any one noticed it 
and tried to eupply the omission, or whether it were passed over, he waa 
equally impatient and angry. Ho evinced a pointed disinclination to 
enter on the subject of his illness with mo, alleging that it was one most 
hateful to him. But I ascertained from other sources, that though he 
had constantly administered wine, brandy, &c., to his wife, he had nevor 
either tasted them, or appcarcd to wish to do sn, Almost aa soon as his 
wife was able to leave her room mfely, however, he went out to take exercise, 
ashe said; he came in wet, tired, and haggard, and went straight to his 
own room, where he drank himsvIf into a state of stupor. 

Thad not boen with him more than three dayr when he expressed his 
determination to go to town and recommence his lectures, His wife en~ 
deavoured hy instant acquiescence to let this intention die a natural death, 
and received the announcement with apparent equanimity; but when, in 
spite of this, he persisted, she became much disturbed, and expreased to mo 
her distress. When soothing and argument had no effect, she tried, poor 
thing, to draw his attention to her delicate health, and begged him not to 
leavoher. It wasin vain. As for me, I besrd it with consternation ; but 
all I could say was uselesn; 20 we reluctantly abandoned the idea of 
preventing him, and prepared reluctantly to fice the trial, which I could 
not conceal from mysclf would be a very serious onc. 

Margaret Saltoun was as yct but little altcred in appearance, though 
her eyes had an air of languor about them, and I thought I could trace a 
few silver threads among the maaves of dark hair, With her usual sweet 
temper che commenced making her little preparations to accompany him. 
At first he forbade this, but ale laid her hand on his shoulder, and, bending 
over him, kissed his forchead : “ Where you go, I go, Iforace.” 

As she raised her head, I sow her cyes were brimful of unshed tears, 
No more was said, and we travelled together to town—not a very gleeful 
tio... 6. 

I went with him to his class-room, and Horace Saltcun once more, 
amid the plaudits of the students, made his way up to his accustomed 
standing-place; but not with the confident, vigorous step of old. There 
was, however, no very visiblo want of nerve about his manner as he faced 
us It was with a strange and painful sort of feeling I heard him ennounse 
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that the mbject on which he proposed that day to lecture was “ The 
Brain.” 

‘He proceeded, after a fow very brief remarks, to describe the anatomy 
of the cerebrum. I could detect no omission as he proceeded rapidly to 
dispose of one of the hemispheres, illustrating the different divisions by 
diagrams, which he drew as he went on: most exquisite specimens of 
enatomical drawing they wore Then he faltered a little, and his eye 
neemed to lose its intansity of gaze; by a violent effort he recovered him- 
self, and went on: 

“ Gentlemen, I nced not recount to you the old superstitions. People 
have supposed that the principle of life, or the secret centre of intelligence, 
resided in this,” laying his finger on one minute gland. “ False, all these 
theories, Is the mind that which we can crush between our fingers, or 
resolve into phosphates or carbonatea? No, thisis not mind; this is not 
life. A child can live for a time without a brain, and a madman or an 
imbecile can drag on existence with 2 brain complete in all its parts.” —He 
aaid this with singular emphasis. 

‘This wus #0 unlike his usual style of lecture, curt, witty, and practical, 
that several men regarded each other inquiringly. He paused, essayed to 
begin, but stopped again, and I saw his memory failed him. He passed 
his hand over his forehead, with an inexpreasibly troubled look ; then he 
went on again, but this time with the anatomy of the heart ; even in this 
he evidently forgot many of the terms, and scveral times left a sentence 
unfinished. Ie drew another diagram with entire success, then came 
another embarrassed pause. A most uncomfortable sensation stole over 
every one present. THe referred to his diagram, and seemed to remember 
that he had left the brain unfinished ; then—giving me one glance of such 
agouy as I can never forget—he recommenced ; but the treacherous memory 
again filed : he attempted to explain one part, and utterly lost the thread 
of the argument, and not only the name, but the very idea. He drew 
himself up to his fall height, looked at us steadily for a moment, and 
bursting into tears, hurriedly left the room. In all London there was 
perhaps no greater misery than that proud and sensitive heart endured 
that night. 

Horace never entered this lecture-room again. For upwards of a year 
he travelled with his wife on the Continent; and I was told the mineral 
waters at some of the spas in Germany had done wonders for his shattered. 
health, When they returned to this country thoy retired to the property 
T have before alluded to in Wales, and lived there in comparative seclu- 
sion. I saw him very seldom, and only for short periods, and then he 
seemed enjoying very fair health, though not the man he was whon I fizst 
imew him: but I was informed that he still continued occasionally to 
make end outhreaks; not by any mesns frequently, but that when he did 
get intoxicated {t was to a terrible excess. 

One bright, undimmed star still shone in their heaven amid these 
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In this fact friends and foes agreed alike; so that I still hardly repented 
that I had not urged him to abjure marriage. . . .* 

One day a letter was placed in my hand, containing these words ix 
‘Mrs. Saltoun’s handwriting, “Come to me instantly.” 

In those days the network of railways did not exist as at present, and 
though I travelled all night it was morning before I drove up to the 
house. Margaret met me in the doorway, strangely saddened, and very 
pale. Her habitual calm was not the dogged submission of « fatalist, but 
the humble, softened confidence of one who belicvod that Heaven watched 
over all. She was by no means one of those women whom the smallest 
‘anxiety reduces to a skeleton, and therefore, though the pallor habitual to 
her had become more than ever marble in its hue, the blue veins more 
easily traced, and the large, fall, lustrous eyes languid and heavy, yet, 
‘worn and tried as she looked, Margarct Saltoun was now, os ever, & most 
noble specimen of perfect womanhood ; fined down, perhaps, through much 
suffering: but it has been fiuely remarked, “ We predicate more nobly of 
the worn sppearance of St. Paul than of the fair and ruddy countenance of 
David.” 

But faw words were uttered: the consciousnces of misfortune was on 
us both. As I wrung her hand, my cye rested almost unconsciously, 
perhaps, on her black dress. She responded to the silent thought. 

“God has taken my little one to Himeelf: it is better, perhaps, #0” 
hero her voice trembled exceedingly, and there followed a silence, which I, 
at least, had no wordsto break. At last she resumed, in her rich, pleading 
voice, “ You know the worst, doctor, when you know that at this moment 
‘we are ignorant whcre Horace may be; or, indecd, whether he is alive or 
dead. Something in theso letters has gricved him up to that point when 
he could no longer contro! himself, He has often told me—and itis even 
now my pride and joy to know—that no earthly sorrow touched him which 
he did not confide to me. Yon will read these letters” (she pleood them 
in my hand): “you will judge how little he is to blame for what they 
record ; and you will sce in all this another proof that nothing has power 
to overthrow his strength of mind except anxiety of the heart, or grief and 
unkindness from those he loves.” 

I hurriedly mastered their contents. Tis sister was dead! In ono 
were the certificated reports of the forcign anthoritics. Min Seltonn had, 
in « Gt of sommambulixm, precipitated herself from a window, died, and 
was buried; that was the substance of the intelligence. Alas! somnam- 
‘buliam or delirium—who could tell? The other was « letter stamped 
with about fifty post-marks. I¢ had apparently, through some ignorance 
in the writer of the proper address, madc the tour of Europe, It was 
Gated five weeks prior to the unhappy event: in it Malle. Justine sent in 
her resignation; “finding,” she said, “that her young lady no longer 
required her services.” 

“When did Horace leave the house? “ I inquired. 

“ He received this letter the dxy before yesterdsy, and appeared stumied. 
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rather than agitated by the news ; then he swallowed a quantity of wine, 
and I fear spirits likewise, and lay down on his bed, feverish and restless. 
I lay by his side, and as he secmed to become more tranquil, I slept. 
‘When I awoke he was no longer by me. Wesent messengers in all direc- 
tions, and traced him down to the shore. Early this morning 1 myself 
found his clothes; they were thrown off in disorder, and soaked in dew, 
as if thoy had been there many hours.” 

She was deadly pale as she said this, and the tears rained down her 
face: there was no trembling, no loud cry, but s grief pure and noble, and 
yet chastencd and resigned. 

“Dear Mrs. Saitoun,” I eaid, “I would not for worlds deceive you, 
‘but my impression is that [orace is not lost to us: first remember that 
he was a bold, and steady, and powerful swimmer; socoudly, if, as I 
imagine, a brief delirium has seized him, strong physical exertion way 
prove most useful to him. It would be about four o'clock yesterday aftixr- 
noon that he left you: no very great time has elapsed.” 

‘That day the country round was again scoured by men and horses, and 
the sea-shore carefully scarched. I superintended the latter in person. 
The coast was very wild and picturesque at this point, forming a vast 
amphitheatre of crags and precipices, intersected in one place by a deep 
gully, and again farther up by a torn and rent ravine, partially clothed 
with verlure in the cleft; a few pine-trees and dwarfed oaks sprang out 
of the Sssures in the rocks, whose bent snd twisted branches testified to 
many 8 long year of exposure to the drifting spray, and of atruggle with 
the wind and tempest. Several subterranean pasmges ran decp into the 
oliff, terminating in some fine caverns, formerly the resort of smugglers 
on this coaut. No trace of the fugitive could I discover; but, knowing 
well the passionate attachment of Horace for the sea, I suxpected strongly 
that he was concealed in some of these caves, and would probably prow] 
out a4 soon as he thought darkness would sccure him from pursuit. 

The bay was rather a large one, running deep inland, and the coast to 
the left extended so far cut an to appear almost opposite. A broad tongue 
of black purple lay on the water's edge, and above it towered the snow- 
capped mountain of ——,, at that instant warmed into rose colour by the 
rays of the netting sun. Aa if to mimic this there ran out from the shoe 
in a slanting direction, for above half a mile, a chain of rough rocks, 
which, being partially under water at high tide, were mostly covered with 
Dleck seaweed. From the extreme point it wan a quarter of = mile in a 
straight line to the main laxd, and between it and this netural break- 
water the sen was in general as placid asa lake, but of very considerable 
depth. When I had fully mastered the chief points heresbouts, I returned 
to the house to give Margaret such scanty hope se was in my power. I 
insisted on her swallowing a sedative, and sdvised ber to go to bed at 
once, and sleep if pousible. 

“About eleven ae night, T again took the path to the shore, and lettered 
Se ne ee ees 

‘Vote th—tt0, 36, 
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sought for; I then teck up my position in the mouth of one of the caves, 
which commanded « fall view of the bsy. For half an hour or more I 
continued my vigil without any result. I strolled out and perceived 
evident signs of u change of weather, but feeling reluctant to return to 
that unhappy lady without tidings of her husband, I again went under 
shelter. 


_ Gradually the stillness grew ominously hushed, and for a quarter of 
am hour nothing was heard but the moan of the sullen wave as it broko 
on the sands, Another instant and the winds were loosed with irresistible 
fury; down came the storm-hing from his throne, down drove the white 
mist, down drove the torrent, and the gray sea was a sheet of foam. The 
pine-trees ahead looked like isolnted fragments of darkness, and the gnarled 
oaks oreaked and strained to hold their own. The war of the elements 
continued with fary for upwards of an hour. I fancied I heard a voice, 
or voices, and indced felt so persuaded of it that I ventured forth once; 
but the rain blinded me: the air was thick with aprey, nnd the roar of 
the sea, which was perfectly invisible to me, made all elsc inaudible, no 
I was glad to return. 

Almost an sbruptly as the storm began, it ceased; leaving, however, a 
dense white fog, which moved capricioualy, sometimes allowing the breakers 
to be visible, and the next minute guthering over the sea and clearing 
away to the cliffs. At length, it hovered in « heavy mass over earth and 
water, while the sky was no longer hidden, and I could sce the moon 
attempting to emerge from a coil of rain-laden clouds. Suddenly as I 
‘stood straining my eyes into darknem, tho mist, by some undercurrent 
of air I imagine, was raived as though by mechanism, and for a brief 
minute I saw the ocean, the bay, and the jutting-out reef of rocks. But 
Taaw more than this: my eyes beheld distinctly at the extremity of the 
reef, touched as it was by tho moonlight, a haman figure pacing rapidly 
to and fro. Then by a vexatious caprice the current of air changud, the 
mist fell like » white pall, and I saw no more: but that was enough, 
Scrambling out, I made my way as rapidly #8 possible along the rough 
shingle, to gain if I could the command of the point in question. 

The rocks were of great size, curiously massed together in grotesque 
position and outline, and being very alippery and full of deep fissures 
containing water, it was no essy work to make eatisfactory progress along 
them in thas uncertain light ; eo that when I had accomplished s quarter uf 
a mile I was bathed in perspiration, and almost disposed to think that my 
eyes had deceived me, and that I was on a fruitless and foolhardy errand. 
Btill I comtinued onward, and the chain grew more narrow; but though 
the sen. was calm, I could hear nothing but the gurgie of its deep inky 
‘waters against the base. The fog cleared in a circle round me ss I pro- 
ceeded, the moon shone forth from a lake of deep blue sky surrounded 
‘by an almost transparent Lalo of fleecy silver clouds, while now and then 
the cliffs to my right, whitened by ber beams, stood out in strong relief, 
tind the anda lay beteath in = deep shadow of unbroken gloom, 
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I could now discern clearly e figure: it wes, then, no spectre of my 
fancy; amd I felt equally convinced that it was Horace, and none other: 
for who but a man distraught would be in such « place at such an hoor? 
I resolved to proceed very cautiously, sincs the fog behind me was s0 
whitened as almost to point me out ; and if I could see him s0 plainly, 
there was no reason why he should not perceive me. 1 approached near 
enough to hear some one shouting, muttering, and laughing. Whenever 
the figure faced in my direction, I crouched behind the large rocks which 
were nearest to me, then made another spring, and again concealed myself. 
At last ¥ stood within half s dozen yards. 

I had not doceived myself; it was indeed Horace Saltoun. He was 
entirely naked, with the exception of a chaplet of black senweed on his 
head, and a twisted rope made out of the root part of the sume material, 
coiled round his neck, waist, and loins, and terminating in a fantastic knot 
which fell to his knee, his feet were cut and staincd, and a thin streak of 
blood was visible from a cut on his forehead, from which it trickled slowly 
down his face. He was shouting, blaspheming, and gesticulating, ond 
tearing the seaweed violently from the rocks, and hurling it by great 
handfuls into the sea. 

I stood hidden from his sight for « few moments, to regain my breath 
and consider what was my best course of action. To'return for assistance 
would obviously be to lose the result of my labour; yet it was hardly 
probable that in his present excited state he would convent to accompany 
me of his own will. I was not ncar enough to spring upon him, and even 
if I could, holding @ naked man by force is slippery work, and I did not 
feel disposed to place confidence in the strength of the scaweed rope; 
there only remained a hand-to-hand struggle, the most likely termination 
of which seemed to be that we should both roll off into the sea. In thia 
dilermma I resolved to try the effect of suddenly announcing my presence. 
Tis present condition was not # surprise to me: I had long expected that 
his increasing excesses in stimulants would bring of a manincal attack; 
and I was aware that in that condition everything may be hoped for, as 
far as management goes, by taking advantage of a timely diversion of 
attention, So I walked boldly forward, and said as calmly as I could,— 
“Ye is very cold work out here, Horace.” 

He ataggored back as if I had struck him, and then confronted me, 
shading his eyes with both his hands. 

“ What, you've come, have you?” he said, slowly. 

“ Yes," I replied, “and I want to help you in what you are about,” 
and I made a fev? steps forwards. 

“Then stand back,” he yelled out, at the very top of his voles. 
“Stand back, or I'l twist your neck as soon as I get hold of you.” 

“ Horace,” I called ont, in elow distinct tones, “come home $ your 
wife is ill—very 2, and wants you.” 

My wife ill!” be repeated after me: “ Margaret ill?" snd he beat 
forward, and pesret curiously at me. 

2a 
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excessively pale, and liad a strange forced amile. Though she caught my 
eye, she neithcr moved nor made the’ slightest sign of recognition, but 
continued to gaze with such a stern,‘stolid, fixed expression, that I was 
moved with a nameless droad. I stepped back and looked again; yes, 
0 it was! I saw plainly her mad husband standing behind her: I coukd 
ree his hoad still crowned, and his naked shoulders. Though J was not 
aware of the critical nature of her peril, 1 knew there was danger, so, 
crouching down out of sight, I made my way instantly into the louse. 
I encountered his own strvant, 6 man much attached to his master; he 
inquired cagerly if I had tidings of him. 

“Take off your ehocs,” I said, instantly, “and follow me; your 
maater is in the house.” 

I paused outside the bedroom door and listened, I could hear nothing 
excepting the rustling of the brushes in the hair, and an odd low chuckling 
Inugh. T then tried the handle of the door as noiselessly ‘as posible: 
gol s it was not bolted or locked inside, as I had feared to find. I instantly 
throw it wide open. Horace faced me, and with o terrible yell sprang 
upon me like a wild benst. Poor fellow! assistance was at hand, and he 
waa quickly overpowered.” When I turned to scck Margarct, whe had 
fiiated, 

That house still romains tenanted, but half of it is closed; and the 
brilliant lecturer, Horace Saltoun, is heard of no more. In one range of 
apattmenta you may sce a fantastically attired, restlosa being, talking 
perpetually and incoherently. Iis smile is uomeuning, hia restlesaness 
incesant, his actions are eimless. In close attendance on him iy his 
Rervant; but ever haunting his steps, clad in the plainest garb, perform- 
ing almost menial offices for that poor, brokcn-down wreck who is atill 
her husband, his noble-minded wife continues her cheerless task: and 
no one has the same influence over him which she posseases., Her choeka 
ares little hollow and worn, there is a look of pain on her brow, and 
there are dark violvt rings bencath eyes that are atill pure and lustrous; 
‘but the same serene benevolence, the same tender, genial smile is ever 
there. She listens to all his long dissertations without point or sequence, 
in which scraps of anatomy sre curiously mingled with oxordiums on the 
necessity of her duty, and obedience, and gratitude to him: for he who 
used to be the most humble-minded and unselfish of men is changed as 
much morally as intellectually; and his arrogant and patronizing manner 
towards her would be laughable if it were not so very, very sed. Time 
to that blinded eye seems to atay his scythe. Poor Horace lives only in 
the present: he can neither remember the past, nor apprebend for tha 
future. Sometimes he will make a brilliant metaphor, or begin to quote 
a fragment of some fine passage, but invariably relapses into vapid non- 
sense before he can finish it: the lightning fash only sorvgs to reveal still 
more the blackness of the ruin. 
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The Morality of Dévocacy, 


‘Tne disregard of lawyers for truth and justice has been for many genera- 
tions a standing topic for satire. The common view of the subject is” 
expressed by Southey, with his usual neatness, in the address to Bishop 
Basil, which he puts into the mouth of the devil :— 
“The law thy ca'ling ought to have been, 
‘With thy wit 20 ready and tongue s0 freo, 
To prove by reasan, in reason’s despite, 
‘That right ia wrong, and wrong is nght, 
And white is black, and black 14 white— 
‘What s loss I have bad in theo,” 


Dr. Arnold acems to have looked upon the proftssion of an advocate 
as of necessity immoral. In the IZistory of Rome, he speaks of ‘the 
study of law, which is as wholesome to the human mind as the ‘practice 
of it is often injurious;” and in one of his published letters to Sir J. 
Coleridge, he speaks of his “abhorrence of the profession of advocacy,” 
and asks whether there is no way by which a man can ho, to reach the 
porition of a judge without exposing himself to the injurious influences of 
the bar. It is, perhaps, however, amongst the lighter class of writers 
that lawyers of all sorts, and moro particularly barristers, are most hardly 
dealt with, There is a piquancy in the contrast which ia alleged to exist 
between the solemnity of the function which they claim to discharge—the 
administration of justice—and the disregard which their conduct is said 
to display for everything but the interest of their clients, which is irri- 
aistibly tempting to those who are bound to make a point of some sort or 
other, whatever may be the subject on which they write. There is, 
also, considerable satisfaction in taking vengeance upon men who, in the 
exercise of their profession, often pain and humiliate others, To repre- 
eent lawyers in a newspaper article, or in a novel, in an odious or 
Judicrous light, is often as pleasant to the author as it is to a junior boy 
to get a chance of throwing @ stone with impunity at one of the tyrants 
of the school. The world at large is always ready to enjoy the spectacle 
of desolators desolate and victors overthrown. 

On the other hand, those who are guided in forming their opinions by 
their judgment, rather than their sympathies, will be slow to condemn 
‘any established and recognized profession as immoral; for they will feel 
that to do so is to condemn the general constitution of sccicty, as it forms 
& connected whole, the different members of which are closely connected 
with each other. Advocacy has been a roognised profemion in all 
accietios, except the most barbarons and despotic, and it would be absurd 
to deny thas it has rendered splendid services to every nation in which is 
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has existed. In our own time and country there is peculiar evidence of 
ita value. Whatever may be said of the bar, no one ever speake of the 
bench in terms of indignation or contempt. To describe the judges, 
either of the superior or of the inferior courts, a8 corrupt, inhuman, and 
indifferent to truth and justice, would ba a pointless absurdity; yet they 
are no more than successful barristers who, if the common theory of the 
bar is true, must have pasacd their lives in the diligent cultivation of 

* the very qualities, for the opposite of which they are remarkable. Can 
any one listen for a few days to the administration of justice in West- 
minster Hall, and honestly say that the impression left on his mind by 
the behaviour of the presiding judges, is that the most active years of 
their lives have been passed in a course of systematic and elaborate 
lying? 

The contrast between the conclusion pointed to by these, and other 
obvious considerations of the same kind, and the popular view of the case 
junt described, is remarkable enough to make it worth while to inquire 
what in the relation between advocacy and morality, and whether the pro- 
feeaion of an advooste is really one which cannot be pursued successfully 
without disregarding the claims of honour and conscience. 

The leading principle by which the whole subject is governed is, that 
the profession of advocacy is an essential part of the general system of the 
administration of law. The principle iteelf is familiar, perhaps even trite, 
but ita practical application is generally unperceived; for though both the 
words and the thoughts for which they atand are commonplace enough, few 
persons set themselves seriously to consider what law is, and what ia 
implied in its administration. A clear view on each of thene points is, 
however, essential to anyone who wishes to understand the moral quea- 
tions connected with advocacy. First, then, What is law? It is usually 
supposed that if a contrast can be drawn out between law and justice, law 
i, as it were, refated and exposed; but such contrasts may be true, and 
may yet prove little or nothing. Law is a collection of rules, or, moro 
properly, of commands, prescribing the applicution of certain princijles to 
particular claseos of circumstances, with inflexible rigidity and precision. 
Justice may be described, with some approach to correctness, 2s the sunti- 
ment on which law is founded, but, like the curve and the asymptote, they 
never coincide, however nearly they may approach. Probably no law was 
ever yet devised which entirely satiafied the wentiment of justice in overy 
case to which it was applied. No laws are more general, and few sppear 
more obvious, than those which punish crimes and enforce oontracte. 
Yet definitions of contracts and of crimes are essential to such laws, and, 
euch is the infirmity both of human language and of human thought, that 
the best definitions ever constructed will always include many cases which 
never occurred to those who framed them, and which, if they could be 
ecttled on their own groun?s, and without establishing precedents, would 
unquestionably be determined in a manner totally different from that in 
which the law determines them: yet this does not condemn the law. Many 
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actions involving the guilt of high treason are almost univeraslly looked 
‘upon os virtuous, some even as heroic. Yet no sane man would wish to 
eee the low of treason relaxed. The forfeiture of a beneficial lease by 
some trifling neglect, which could be easily compensated by damages, 
appears, and in one sense is, grossly unjust; but it would be absurd to 
restrain people by law from making leases upon what terms they please, 
and it would be monstrous not to hold them to those terms when they 
‘were once made. 

It is, perhaps, not too much to say that there is a natural and inevitable 
opposition between a definition and the sentiment on which it rests. 
The sentiment which condemns dishonesty is as clear and strong as 
any sentiment can be. But how far is it satisfied by the definition of 
theft? The sentiment condemns the intention even more decisively than 
the act. It disapproves of indirect and virtual theft more strongly than 
of that which is simple and comparatively open; it makes no distinction 
whatever between the attempt to commit the crime and its actual accom- 
plishment ; but when a definition of theft is required, all these things 
must be taken into account, and terms must be employed which cannot 
by any skill be so construed os to describe any actz whatever except 
those which the legislator is prepared to punish. Hence, terms must be 
chosen which do not describe, and therefore leave unpunished, many acts 
morally indistinguishable from those which are punished. It is not theft 
to determine to ateal a purse, nor to follow the man who carries it for the 
purpose of stealing it, nor to stretch out the hand for the purpose ot 
taking it, nor even to lay hold of it with the same intention, The defini- 
tion ia not satisfied till the purse is actually removed from its place ; but 
as soon as that is done the crime is complete, whatever may have been 
the temptation, however rapidly repentance, and even confession and 
restitution, may follow, The seryant who sees a halfpenny lying about, 
takes it into her hand with the intention of stealing, and immediately 
changes her mind and puts it back, isa thief. A professional criminal, 
who has planned « robbery for weeks together, who has gone out with 
the full intention of committing it, and who runs away at the last moment 
because he sees policeman coming, has committed no crime at all; but 
thin injustice, if it is so to be called, in inevitable. Laws must be general 
in their terma; and in order to punish the professional criminal and 
exonerate the servant-girl, it would be necessary to attach penalties to 
states of mind instead of overt acts; and this would, in practice, be an 
insupportable tyranny. Hence, a thousand cases like theee would not 
Prove that the definition which produces them is s wrong one. They 
merely chow the opposition which always does and must oxist between 
law and the sentiment of jnstioe on which law is founded, and ilinstrate 
the principle that .s certain harshness, sternness, and disregard of 
individuel cases cf hardship are inseparable from the very existence 
of law, 

‘The first thing, therefore, to be borne in mind in examining the moral. 

Rs 
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character of the profemion of advocacy is, that the advocate is adminie- 
tering law and not attempting to satisfy the sentiment of justice, and is 
thus engaged in a task which is radically different from that which 
devolves upon persons placed in positions in private lifa apparently 
analogous to his own. The mastor of a house, in managing the affairs 
of his family, & pernon called in to advise upon the conduct which honour 
and conscience require under difficult circumstances——a man of business 
consulted as to the course which a tradesman in difficulties onght to 
pursue with regard to the intcrests of his creditors, are al] called upon in 
@ sense to administer justice, but they sre not called upon to administer 
law, for no one of them has to deal, as is the case with judges and advo-~ 
cates, with precise rules and inflexible definitions. 

Such being the general nature of law, what is the character of its 
administration? It may, probably, be asacrted with as much confidence 
as such broad propositions ever deserve, that the degree of liberty which 
anation enjoya may be tested by the degree in which the task of setting 
the law ia motion is left to private persons, In our own country this 
practice prevails, with few exceptions, in all cases civil and criminal. 
Judges, barristers, and attorneys, are inactive, unlens they are eet in 
motion by private litigants who demand the application of the law to 
particular cases for the rake of obtaining some personal object. A man 
wishes to have the benefit of a contract, to reccive compenastion for a 
‘wrong, to get a criminal punished, and he applies to the judge appointed 
for that purpose to put the law in force. It is obviously neccamry that 
the judge should hear what he has to say, and hence comes the necessity 
for professional advocates. 

This arrangement is so familiar that there is some danger of ovcr- 
Jooking the fact that it is only one of several modes by which the object 
of administering the Jaw might be attained, each of which would require 
& corresponding theory of the duties of an advocate. For example, 
criminal justice might be, and in most countries actually is, regarded as 
2 public, rather than s private matter. Instead of leaving private prose- 
entors to detect and punish criminals, and gccused prraons to defend 
themselves to the best of their powcr, public officers might be appointed 
charged with the duty of examining into tho whole truth on both sides, 
and of reporting the results of their inquiries to the judge and jury. 
Methods, moro or Jess similar, might be adopted in civil causes. It 
might be eaid that the public at large has an interest in the administration 
of justice, and the judge might be charged with the duty of inquiring 
into tho matter for himself, instead of deciding on what was mid by the 
litigants and their witnessce. An iuatestion of thia mode of proceeding 
ia supplied by the Divorce Court, in which the judge has the power in 
certain cases of directing counsel to be instructed to guard, in the interest 
of the public, against ecllusion between the parties, If any principle of 
this kind were adopted, the advooste would cease to be, as at present, the 
‘Tapresentative of the litigant exclusively, and would become the repre- 
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sentative of the public, In that character he would have to discharge an 
entircly different ect of duties from those which devolve upon him at 
resent, 

B The result is that the law is a system of strict definito rules, founded 
on the sentiment of justice, but in a large number of individual cases 
inevitably conflicting with that sentiment; that these rales are applied 
to individaal cases on the requisition of private Ktigants and not other- 
wise, and that the advocate ia the representative before the court or 
jury, a8 the case may be, of the privute litigant who claims the enforce- 
ment of the law. 

Such being the general character of the profession of an advocate, 
the first question which it suggests is, whether tho obligations which it 
imposes aro in their very nature of such a character that a conscientious 
man onght not to undertake them? Does the profession of an advocate 
placo any one who acknowledges the obligation to be true and junt in all 
his dealings, in the same position in which the profession of a hangman 
would place a man who believed capital punishments to be sinful, or the 
military profcasion would place a Quaker? Tho common sense and 
common experience of mankind answer that it doca not; but why not? 
Why is it not wrong and unjust for a man to hold himeelf in readiness 
to say what is to be said in favour of any one who wishes to put the law 
in force against his neighbour? That covery onc who does so habitually 
must frequently take part in shocking the sentiment of justice, and in 
inflicting hardship often of the most grievous kind on individuals, followa 
from the observations already made on the nature of law. If a barrister 
succeeds in his profession, there can be little doubt that he will, in the 
course of his carecr, brand honest men with infamy; deprive lawful 
proprictora of their possessions; and possibly deprive innocent men not 
only of character and property, but of liberty and even of life? Why 
is it right to incur, without compulsion and of free choice, responsibilities 
(to call them by no heavier name) ac tremendous? 

To answer such questions by appealing to the common sense and 
common practice of the world, is, for practical purposes, sa wise as for 
other than practical purposes it is unsatisfactory. In order to give not 
merely a reason for disregarding such difficulties in practice, but an 
answer which removes them, it is necesasry to go decp into the founda. 
tions of morality. The true answer is one which has already been 
shortly glanced at. It is that for purposes of action, and especially for 
the purpose of deciding on the morality of professions, we must assame 
that life is a good thing; or at least that, not being proved to be a bad 
one, it is to be treated as good. From this it follows that all callings 
which are proved by satisfactory evidence to be essential to the transaction 
of the affairs of life must also be treated as good, and that such defects as 
are shown by experience to be inseparable from their working prove not 
that they are bad, but that life itself is lees beneficial than it would have 
‘been without them. 
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‘Thus the steps by which the profession of advocacy is justified are as 
follow;—We must act on the principle that life is a good thing; therefore, 
that the administration of the law, which is essential to the transaction 
of the affairs of life, is good; therefore, thut advocacy, which is essential 
to the administration of the law, is good; thercfore, that the chooks given. 
by the practice of advocacy to tho sentiment of justice, and the hardships 
inflicted by it on individuals, which are inreparable from advocacy, are 
drawbacks from its advantages, and not cbjections to its existence. 

‘The somewhat abstract character of these considerationa msy make 
some further illustration of them desirable. The objections made to 
advocacy are in principle the same as objections which might be urged 
againat overy pursuit in life. The profession of a physician is, perhaps, 
as useful os any other; yet how much might be urged against it. 
You," it might be said to a young man setting out in his calling, “ are 
about to devote yourself to a systematic attack upon diseasc, and the 
systematic prolongation of human life. Have you ever considered what 
is involved in that? low many of the children whose entrance into life 
you protect will have reason to curse your skill, and to say with Job, 
‘Why died I not from the womb? Why did the knees prevent me, or 
why the breasts that I should suck?’ How often will it be your lot to 
protract the intolerable and uavless anguish of incurable disease? How 
often will you be called upon to difent the constitution of nature by 
relieving men from the consequences of their guilt, and enabling 
hardened rinners to continue to sin with comparative impunity? It will 
often be your lot to sentence to want, to wretchedness, perhaps to death, 
deserving families who would have been happy, if your skill had not 

the life of some wretch unfit to live; nay, you may save lives 
for the hangman, which but for you would have ended in comparative 
innocence and prosperity.” To evcry ono who marries, such considerations 
might be addressed with still greater force. “You,” it might be said, “are 
going out of your way to give life to beinga who in all probability will 
‘be eternally damned; and this you do without the slightest reference to 
their interests, and with no other object than that of gratifying your 
own affections and passions.” No answer can possibly be given to these 
arguments except that which justifies the advocate, as well as the doctor 
and the husband, That answer is, “Iam not prepared to creep into o 
corner, and to give up the life in which I find myself os an evil in iteelf. 
It may or may not be so, but I must, for practical purposes, adopt one 
view or the other; and, for various reasons, I think that it is wiser to 
adopt the cheerful one than to adopt the gloomy one.” If this principle 
in once laid down, it will follow that, as every one must choose his line of 
life on general rules, and with a view to general results, men may pro- 
perly marry, cure disease, and enforce the law ; because, on the whole, 
life, health, and lew are good things, and not bad ones, though their 
advantages are not unmixed. 

¥f this general theory of the morality of advocacy is acoepted, many of 
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the common objections to it fall to the ground at once. It puta an end 
to all questions about pleading on the wrong aide: for to the advocate 
whose duty it 1s to admmuster law, the wrong mde means the illegal wide; 
and which sade 1s legally right us @ question which can be decided only by 
@ competent court; and the mode of arriving at a decision which courts of 
Justice have deliberately adopted in thus country is that of hearing all that 
can be amd on both mdes of the cases brought before them No doubt it 
may be, and often 1s, morally wrong to exercise a legal mght. It may be 
unmereiful, vindictive, grossly aclfiah, and abominably cruel to do so, but 
tus 1a the concern of the ht:gant, not of the advocate A legal mght ma 
power put by soctety at large into the hands of a private person to be 
tused at hia dismetion The officers of the law, m thoir various degrees, 
enablo him to use at, but there 1a no moral difference at all between the 
advocate who conducts to a successful termination a prosecution institut d 
from the vileat motavis, and the yudge who passes acntence on the veidict. 
No one blames the latter, nor ought any one to blame the former 

Many persons would admit that this 1s, in theory, a sufficient yustifica- 
tion of the profiasion of advocacy, but they would add, “‘ Whatever may 
be the theory, the piactice 15, in point of fact, unjustifiable. Bainsters do 
not, as a rule, confine themselves to performing the duty which the law 
assigns them They do twist evidence, thcy do, as fa as they can, pervert 
and ob«ure the trath, and their standing and succces in then profession 18 
determincd by the ability with which they contrive to do #0” 

‘This ampreamion 1 as unjust as it 18 common Its injustice 18 displayed 
most strikingly in the fact that 1t cntuely ovcrloohs the existence of a 
whola system of profesional moality based upon the principles just 
atated, and rugidly enforecd, not only by the authouty of the judges, but 
by both the good and the bid qualitics of the bar, by profcanonal honour 
and esprit de corps on the one hand, and by personal salry and even 
jealousy on the othe: It would be out ot place to entcz here upon 
a full description of thi» system, but 1t may be stated generally that ats 
object a to maintain rigidly the represcntative character of the advocate 
It fortnds every exprevnon and every form, ether of statement or of 
anterrogataon, whixh would involve a eurender of that character, and 
make the advocite a partinan, instead of a profesmonal agent To attack 
private character without explicit instructions that the umputations made 
aie true, to musstate the effect of evidence; to put to s jury a false 
view of the law, to attempt to muslead the court by garbling or 
mmsquoting cases; to menlt or to attempt to confuse and bewilder a 
‘witness by s brutal manncr or insolent questions ; are practices which 
are looked upon by barristers in the bght 1n which tradeamen look upon 
sanding sugar and wetting tobacco. To judge from the representations 
given by popular writers, 1t would sppear to be the common cpimon that 
wuch practices are regarded, both by the bench and by the bar, as 
triumphs of mgenwty. In Mary Barton, ior example, a tril for murder 
3s introduced, 1 which the counsel for the prosecution asks a witness 
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for the prisoner a question which fills ten or twelve lines of print, which 
is so framed as to assert more than once thet the prisoner is guilty, and 
that the witness is not only perjured, bnt bribed; and this question, 
it is asserted, was asked because the barrister saw, from the expreasion 
of the prosecutor's face, how anxious he was that the prisoncr should be 
convicted. 

With a little more knowledge of the profession which she was aitack- 
ing, the kindly and warm-hearted authoress of this scene would have 
known that if there wore at the bar any man brutal enough to ask auch 
& question, no judge who has eat on the bench in modern times could 
have permitted it to be asked; nor would any one, however brutal, have 
given the counsel on the other side the casy triamph of secesafully pro- 
teating against it. No doubt, if the scenc were anything like a fair repre- 
sentation of the morals of advocates, they would deserve to be described 
as men willing to ict themselves out to commit judicial murders for a few 
guineas; but, strange as the assertion may appear, o profession which 
contains amongst ity members ns large a proportion of spirited and highly 
cultivated men as any other is not likely to overlook such infamy, and is 
not, in fact, in the habit of doing so. 

Such imputations as arc conveyed in the parenge just referred to ara 
not merely unjust, but they are most injurious to the public, because 
they tend to bring tho administration of justice into disrepute. Any one 
who lias had much practical experience of criminal trials knows that no 
feature connected with them ia more striking than the striking impar- 
tinlity of the prosecuting counsel. To any one who has been personally 
concerned in the transaction of such business, this is not surpriaing. It 
ia by no means true that s confident manner and cool nerves always, or 
even usually, accompany the callous brutality which would Icad a man to 
wish to curry favour with a private prosecutor, who in all probability 
would never come into court again in any capacity, at the expense of 
conduct morally equivalent to a cowardly assassination. To prosecute 
men on trial for his life is hke performing a surgical operation, 
and # barrister in the one podtion is not much more likely to forget 
‘his responsibility, than 0 surgeon in the other. No oue who has ever 
taken part coolly, deliberately, and with the fullest consciounnem of 
the nature of his tark in putting a fellow-creaturo to death, would burden 

his conscience with the recollection of unfair conduct in the discharge of 

such # duty for the contingent pomibility of a fature fee. The imputation 

referred to above is about as fair as a ecenc describing the readiness ofa, 

surgeon to Jet his knifé slip at « criticel moment, in ‘order to humour an 
heir. 

It would, of course, be absurd to claim for barristers o higher standard. 
af morality than can be claimed for members of other professions. All 
that can be expected of any profession, viewed as a corporate, 
ix that its profmional rules should stigeaatice the ehawe oy oulan ic 

members are specially tempted 5 thet tha breach of the letter of euch 
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rales should be punished or prevented, and that the neglect of their spirit 
should be visited with general disfevour. No one who has any practical 
acquaintance with the bar will doubt that in each of these points it does 
ite duty at least as strictly as any other professional body. Indeed, the 
publicity of the profession makes its rules more stringent than thoee of 
any other walk of life. The authority of the judges, the stringency of 
the rules of evidence, and the vigilance of the counsel on the other side, 
are securities amply sufficient to make euch scenes as novelists introduce 
into their stories imposible in real life. They certainly do not and 
cannot afford a security against disingennoumess—ogainst malignant 
insinuations, gratuitous imputations artfully introduced into speeches, or 
a harsh and brutal way of asking justifiable questions. In short, they 
strictly limit the sphere of an advocate’s di«cretion, but they do, and must 
of neceatity, leave it to him whether he will use that discretion like o 
gentleman or like a blackguard. In order to make out any real charge 
against the bar as a profession, it would bo necessary to show that its 
general sentiment was favourable to the latter course; that, other things 
being equal, the blackguard and liar, by reason of his brutality and falso~ 
hood, was more honoured and more highly rowarded than the gentleman 
and man of honour. 

There is no doubt an impression that this is no, but it is not only 
falae in fact, but is capable of being both explaincd and refuted. The 
explanation of it is simple. Everyone, except profesional Jawyers, forms 
hia opinion of barristera cither from personal experience, or from the 
newspapers. If he forme it from personal expericnce, he is almost sure to 
be influenced by the strongest prejudice. Litigation is in the nature of 
things exceedingly unpleasant. No one likes the man whom he has either 
sued or been aued by, and it would be strange if he did not dislike hia 
representative cven more than himself. Average human beings cannot be 
expected to judge quite candidly of a man who devotes all his energies to 
finding fault with them, to showing that they are in the wrong, to injuring 
their interests, or pomibly their character ; the litigant is even lesa likely 
to be better satisfied with his own advocate—a man who treats him with 
irritating coolncas, cuts hia explanations short, takes his business out of his 
hands, and acts on the assumption that in an hour or two he takes in the 
whole bearings of a case over which his clicnt has perhaps been poring for 
months. 

The judgment formed of barristern from the newspapers is also too un- 
favourable for different eet of reasons. People road newspapers, and 
especially the trials reported there, almost exclusively for amusement, 
‘The most important canea brought into court “+ possess," to use the repor- 
‘ter’a phranc, “no interest for the general public’? Mercantile couse of 
all Kinds, questions about dispositions of property, actions between land- 
Jord and tenant, proceedings about the rights and duties of public authori-~ 
ties, such as corporations, questions as to rights of way, local customs, 
and other matters which it would be tedious to mention, sre amongst the 
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moet important branches of litigation, and imposs upon the advocates 
engaged in them their most laborious, and aleo their most lucrative duties; 
‘but such matters as these are naturally passed over very shortly in the 
columns of newspapers. The cases which are reported there at full length 
are matters of a slightly scandalous kind. Actions for libcl, assault, 
seduction, or breach of promise of merrisge—aotions by fraudulent bill 
disoountera—horse causes in which whole days are spent in complicated 
perjury—and, in fact, every suit which could be classed under the gencral 
title of Fool v. Knave, are the cases which are reported and read, and 
from which the public form their notion as to what sort of people bar- 
risters are. ‘These cases give far too low a notion of advocacy, and of thoac 
who practise it, The litigants are usually both rogues and focla, they 
naturally resort to a Jow class of attorneys, who again have a natural 
affinity for the lowest kind of barrister. Those who have a special turn 
for this kind of business, and who are supposed to be the most dis- 
tinguished members of the profession by those who measure professional 
ence by the frequency with which a man’s name appears in the news- 
paper, form « class which is small, disreputable, and shut ont to a great 
extent from really high professional distinction. After a short experience 
of Westminster Hall, it would be easy for any one to recognize at a glance 
the members of this class. The callous insensibility, the brutal indiffer- 
ence to the feelings of others, the hardened vulgurity which can never 
rise above a sort of metallic bombast, the unvarying mannerism which 
makes every speech, upon every subject, look like variations upon onc 
tune, have almost always made their mark on the features, the tone of 
voice, and the very gait and gesture. It is from this small section of a 
noble profession that too many persons form their opinion of the whole ot 
it; and it is not surprising that that opinion should be a low onc. It in 
unfortanately true that there are amongst English barristers a certain 
number of ruffians as brutal and as falke as any of their clients. It is, 
however, utterly untrue that these men are a fair specimen of their pro- 
fession. Where the bar is sufficiently numerous the principle of the 
diviaion of labour allots the dirty work to those who are fit for it; but 
where the number is smaller—on most of the circuits, for example—euch 
a class oy that just described is not found; and the consequence is, that 
when « dirty cause has to be tried, it is tried in a comparatively inoffun- 
sive way. Reckless imputations are not made, witneascs are not hrow- 
beaten, the judge knows that the counsel will not misstate evidence, 
or conduct the case so as to inflict needless pain and hurt the fevlings 
or characters of absent persons. 

It fs by no means true that in order to obtain this result any sacrifice 
of efficiency is necessary, or that the man who degrades himself into being 
the tool of another person’s malignity does his work better, or is more 
highly rewarded, than the man who knows and docs his duty. 
class referred to above are generally ignorant of law and destitute 
education. They owe their success, such as it is, to plain seme 
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a natural torn for public speaking; but these, though good gifts, are 
by m0 means enough to raise @ man to the top of hie profession. There is 
« point at which the higher qualities of the mind begin to tell upon pro- 
feasional prospects, and which is seldom if ever passed by those who are 
without them. Political life is one great avenne to the highest legal 
honours; but the mere forensic bully is unfit for Parliament. An 
amembly of gentlemen is not to be addressed in the spirit and with the 
atock of knowledge which make a bill-broking attorney fall down and 
worship the work of his own and hia fellows’ bricfs; and a man who has 
passed the best years of his life in bullying and swaggering with dintin- 
guished sucoces on one side of Westminster Hall, will find, when he con- 
trives to pass to the other, that men with better characters and better 
education, though of smaller natural ability, will beoome Attorney or 
Solicitor General, or take their seats on the bench, whilst he is still 
enjoying the privilege of making honest women blush for the gratification 
of the gaping fools who look upon him as a distinguished Jawyer. 

Legal knowledge is another passport to high legal distinction ; but this 
is not only not usually associated with the sort of dirty eminence under 
consideration, but is hardly conaistent with it. It takes years of study 
and thought to make a grest lawyer, and when a man is ascertained to be 
one he will have something better to do than to be at the orders of every 
‘wretched pettifogger who can cook up an action for an assault or an illegal 
distress, A man who chooses to take up the petty line of business may 
do eo; but if he does, he sacrifices the prospect of rising beyond a petty 
level. 

The general character of Jitigation is in itself a proof that it cannot be 
advantageously conducted by dishonest men, It is one of the foolish 
errors into which people are led hy the wish to look knowing, to assert 
that litigation is gencrally dishonest. In fact, it is an uncommon thing for 
people to go te law unleas, whether right or wrong, they have a substantial 
reason for doing 20. No doubt a certain proportion of legal proceedings 
arise out of mere spite, fumented, possibly, by rogues who wish to profit 
‘by it. But these cases form the exceptions. There is in every large 
nation a vast mass of substantial litigation, which is produced by various 
causes. Such, fur example, is the irregular, informal manner in which 
people do business when they have confidence in each other, and the fact 
that unforeseen ovents often disturb that confidence, and make it necessary 
to put @ precise construction on words and acts which never had any pre- 
ise meaning. Another great source of it is to be found in misunderstand- 
ings, which may begin in perfect good faith, but go on increasing aud 
widening till they assume the form of quarrels, which it is absolutely 
necessary to settle judicially, Bond fide disputes upon matters of fact are 
a third source of litigation. Whether a man was in his right mind when 
he made a will; what really occurred between two persona who have 
different impressions of the same transaction ; what was the cause ‘of « 
railway accident; whether or not it was produced by the negligence of the 
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company’s servante,—ihese, and other questions of the same sort, are 
specimens of the inevitable intricacy of human affkirs—an intricacy 
which unavoidably causes differences of opinion between parfectly 
honourable men. 

‘When such questions as these are under discussion, a bond fide litigant 
does not wish to have his claim advocated as if he were # rogue and a cheat. 
He wishes to win, not merely because he wants the money, but because 
he wanta his rights, and he therefore prefers » man of honour for hia 
representative. It is only in novels that people engage in lawsuits with 
the conviction that they are in the wrong. In real life there is nothing of 
which they are more firmly convinced than that they are right, and that 
if the truth came out it would accure their triumph. So much is thia the 
caso that it furnishes an answer, independent of that already given, to the 
common charge against advocacy, that the advocate has to plead on the 
wrong side. All that ho knows of cither side is contained in his own 
brief, and it must be a very singular brief indeed if it does not establish 
the claim of the person on whose behalf it is delivered in a thoroughly 
patisfactory mamicr, No one, or hardly anyone, is ever wrong on his own 
showing. If he were, he would not cume into court. 

Of the many foolish things that are suid about the bar, few are more 
foolish than the common as-ertiun that moral vices, such as impndence, 
coarsencas, and lying, are weful toa lawyer. In fict, honvaty ix the bost 
policy in that, in precixely the sainc scnse as in other professions, Euch 
of the three vices first named is on the whole injurivus to a man's legal 
prospects. Impudence is often confounded with the possession of strong 
nervoe—the advantage of which no onc dieputes; but it isin reality quite a 
different thing. 1¢ is no more thau insensibility to shame, arising from the 
absence of that internal warning which holds a man back from dving what 
iu wrong, or mukes hin: fee] ashamed of himself if he doca; but how is this 
an advantage to any ouc? It can only Le one in the supposition that to 
do the shameful thing, which modesty withholds a man from dving, is an 
advantage; but the contrary of this has been already sufficiently shown. 
Tupudence is very like imperfect bodily eeuscs; it consist not in an excess 
of courage, but in a want of sunsibility, aud is a most serious defect both 
in speaking and in the examination of witnexsca. It is impossible to do 
either of these things well unless the spesker can cstablish sympathy 
between himeelf and those whom he is addreming, and to this consider- 
able sensibility is indispensable. An impudent man does not feel whothor 
the judge and the jury are listening to him or not, nor has he any notion 
of the improssion which he is making. He cannot feel for the witness 
whom he examines, and, therefore, never examines him well, for he does 
not ace how his questions affect him. The same may be said to m great 
extent of cvarvenem, which has, moreover, the additional disadvantage of 
disguating those who listen to it. 

The notion that disregard to truth is an advantage to a barrister, is 
of all the spiteful commonplaces which people take a foolish pleasure ix 
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repeating upon the subject, the most absurd. The silly jokes about brief- 
Icsmmees, which were certainly threadbare twenty and probably a hundred 
yeara ago, appear to have created an impression that « barrister ia a aort 
of educated beggar, absolutely dependent on all hia clienta, jointly and 
severally, with no character to lose, and bound down to an abject sub- 
serviency to every one who gives him a brief, in respect of every brief 
which he receives, Such notions, childish as they are, afford the only 
possible explanation of the impression as to the advantage which a bar- 
rister is supposed to derive from acquiring a reputation for falsehood. 
In fact, such o repntation is, spart from its infamy, a most serious 
calamity, A man suspected of that vice is never trusted, either by the 
judges or by tho bar; and no one who does not know by practical 
experience how much the despatch of business depends on the cxistence 
of such confidence, can estimate the loas which the want of it inflicta, 
fuppose a man has promised an attorney that he will personally attend a 
particular case, and leaves it at the Jast moment to his junior ;—is that 
likely to prolong their connection? Suppose a judge detecta him in mis- 
stating the effect of an affidavit, and on all subsequent occasions insista on 
his reading his affidavits straight through—is that likely to make him a 
pleasant person to deal with? Suppose that after giving o promise to tho 
counsel on the other side to produce a particular witness, or to make a 
particular admission, he refuscs to do so—is he likely to be trusted with 
confidence in return? The simple truth js, that advocacy is neither more 
nor leas moral than other professions. It is a practical expedient devised 
as the beat mode of doing a very difficult thing, namely, administering the 
law. It shores with all other human pursuits the reproach of doing harm 
as well as good, though on tho whole it does good. It possesses a high 
and strict standard of professional morality, which is, however, evaded by 
a noisy and conepicuons section of its members; and it gives its prizes 
to thoso who hare the intellectual and physical strength to win them; bat 
in attnining them the pouseasion of the principal moral virtues are a con- 
ridcrable, though not an indispensable asaistance. 
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Crvittzation reste on hunger. Whatever part Mr. Darwin's Struggle for 
Eewistence may have played in the development of the animal creation, it 
has certainly had no mean place in the development of man. The 
Yeourring and unfailing stimulus which the stomach supplies, lies at the 
root of all those energetic efforts by which men gradually advance from 
ignorance to knowledge, from impotence to fall dominion over nature. 
‘Without the neceasity of eating, they would probably never have exerted, 
they would never even have discovered, half their powers. Men ought, 
therefore, to be hungry. Failing appetite, the human race had been a 
failure altogether. 

Accordingly, a continual demand for food has been attained in man's 
construction. He carries his task-master within him, and, spite of his 
laziness, becomes a working animal. No inconsiderable achievement 
this! Nor is it the less admirable, because, in the nature of things, it 
must be. That natore of things itself is admirable. 

‘We must eat, because we are not the possessors, but only the users, of 
the power which we exercise. We draw from nature at once our sub- 
stance, and the force by which we operate upon her; being, 80 far, parte of 
her great system, immersed in it for a short time and to a small extent. 
Enfolding us, as it were, within her arms, Nature lends ws her forces to 
expend; we receive them, and pass them on, giving them the imprees of our 
will, and bending them to our designs, for a little while; and then—— 
‘Yea; then it is all one. The great procession pauses not, nor fagy a 
moment, for our fall. The powers which Nature lent to us she resumca 
to hervelf, or lends, it may be, to another: the use which we have made 
of them, or might have made and did not, written in her book for ever. 


Nature folds us in her arms—and fecds us with milk. Scattered 
throngh the animal and vegetable kingdoms lie the various substances 
which are blended in the mother’s breast. Man, guided by a native 
instinct, which his highest refinement and most perfect knowledge can but 
sanction and develop, gathers these substances together, to make from them 
a sustenance that almost exactly repeats his carliest food. Regarding the 
easential elements, and overlooking the accidents of form and modo, we 
may strictly sey that man, wherever he is rightly nourished, is fed on 
milk, And, indeed, in whatever form the food may be taken by the mouth, 
the blood is fed on milk at all times. The main result of the digestive 
elaboration which they undergo, is to reduce all viands to a milk-like 
fluid—chyle. “ Moreover,” says an eloquent suthor, “nature, the mighty 
mother, offers herself breastwise to all her little natures; she swells in 
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Jandacape and undulsting hill with mammary tenderness; each creation is 
« dug held forth to a younger creature; and milk ia thus again a symbol 
of the food and feeding which are everywhere.” * 

But what then is milk? It is a combination of several very different 

lients, each one of which has its own part to play in the living body. 
Besides water (which constitutes about nins-tenths of it), milk contains 
cascin, the substance out of which the cheese is made; fat, which yiclds 
the butter; sugar, which is sometimes extracted, and ia then known as 
“sugar of milk;" and, lastly, various salts, the principal being common 
dinner aalt, and phosphate of lime or bone earth. 

‘Any food on which man can live a healthy life, must contain virtually 
the samo ingredients :—a substance similar to cheese, and known by the 
general term albuminous ; fat; sugar, or starch; earthy matter, or salts; 
and water. These are not the only essentials of food, but they are the 
chief. 

‘That we need in our food flesh-like matter, to renew our wasting flesh, 
and earthy matter, to make strong our bones, is evident. Bat why should 
we need also fat, or starch, or sugnr, especially the latter, of which our 
Deion 20s veers to comes Oe 

may perhaps obtain a clue to the purpose which sugar serves when, 
hee as inh, by observing what occurs in it when placed in corresponding 
circumstances, external to the body. If asclution of sugar is kept in a 
warm atmosphere, exposed to the air, anda emall quantity of yeast be 
added, wo know that it ferments ; the sugar resolves itself into carbonic 
acid and sleohol, and the yeast grows. Here are two opposite processes 
« going on together, and mutually connceted—the decomposition of the 
sugar (which ia attended with the absorption of oxygen), and the growth of 
the yeast. We will not ask at present which of these processes is the 
cause of the other; it is enough that they take place together, and that, 
at least, the growth will not go on, if the sugar be not decomposed. 

Now the yeast is composed of the same matter of which our own 
bodies mainly consist. Like them, it is an albuminous substance: and it 
grows, as we have seen, on condition of the waste and decomposition—in 
fact, the partial burning away—of sugar. May it not be, then, that our 
bodies also grow—are made to increase or live—on the same condition? 
and that the sugar, taken as food, wastes and is burnt away within the 
system; while by its means, the other, yeast-like, elements of our food 
develop into more life? 

This would be simply the same thing occurring in the body, that 
occurs withont. We may, therefore, well believe that such mutually 
dependent decomposition of sugar and growth of albumen take place in 
the system, though perhaps, as yet, it can hardly be said to be proved. 
‘The fact thet starch is converted into sugar in the body, before any fur- 
ther use is made of it, renders the idea more probable. It is not meant 
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that the process of digestion, in this respect, is the same ay fermentation, 
‘but simply that it is analogous. There is nothing in the body that cor 
responds strictly to the cells of yeast, nor do the sugar and starch of the 
food ferment: although carbonic acid is formed from them, alechol is not. 

But whether this view be true or not, it prescuts to us an idea, long ago 
suggested by Liebig, and of the truth of which there scaroely exista any 
reasonable doubt: namely, that our food consists of two portions essen- 
tially distinct—one designed to furnish the materials of our bodies, the 
other designed to furnizh force. Liebig fixed his attention chiefly on the 
heat, which man, in common with the other warm-blooded animals, pro- 
@uces, and which amounts on an average to 38° in temperate climates, and 
in cold climates to much more; the heat of human blood, in health, being 
everywhere about 98° Fahrenheit. Accordingly, Liebig divided food into 
the two classes of tissue-forming and heat-producing substances; the 
former comprising the albuminous materials, with a certain proportion of 
the oleaginous, or fatty ; the latter, or heat-producers, comprising the 
greater proportion of the oleaginous substances, and all the sugar and the 
starch. All the structurea of our body, with the exception of the fat 
deposited in certain parts (which can hardly be regarded aa essential when 
the animal is considered in respect to its active powers), consist of, or 
largely contain, albominous materials. 

But what, then, distinguishes these “albuminous” materials? Chiefly 
this: that they contain nitrogen, from which fat, and starch, and sugar 
are entirely free. Nitrogenons substances are found in all our organs, 
‘We can partly see a reason for this in the characters which nitrogen pos- 
eesacs. Of all known bodies, it is that which most strongly tends to the 
gaseous state, and which constitutes, accordingly, the most unstablo com~ 
pounds. The activity, or proneness to change, of animal bodics, seems 
to depend chiefly on the presence of nitrogen within them, and its in- 
veterate tendency to cecupe, and to become free again. ‘‘The mobility of 
nitrogen,” says Dr. George Wilson, “‘ makes it pre-eminently the modi~ 
fier of the living organism. Like a half-reclaimed gipsy from the wilds, 
it is ever seeking to be free again; and not content with its own freedom, 
is ever tempting others, not of gipsy blood, te cscape from thraldom, 
Like a bird of strong beak and broed wing, wliose proper place is the sky, 
it opena the door of its aviary, and rouses and flutters the other and more 
peaceful birds, till they fly with it, akhough they soon part cumpany.” 
‘The ordinary cotton, which remains so permanent under all conditions, 
and even burns so slowly, differs from the explosive gun-cotton, obiefly 
by the addition of nitrogen to the latter. And this may illustrate 
the difference between the slow-changing sugar, starch, or fat, and the 
quickly-decomposing, force-exerting muscle. 

At is curions to observe, in respect to nitrogen, how the very sma 
qualities ft one element for purposes apparently the most opposed. Asa 
§s, nitrogen is passive, inoperative, almost entirely free from tandencies 
of any kind, and fit therefore to be a mero dilucnt of the too-powerfil 
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oxygen. It is the fluid in which our vital air is dimolved, as wo mix 
potent substances with water, to moderate and equalize their force. 
Combined, on the other hand, into the solid form, nitrogen becomes full 
of intense activity, and constitutes substances which are fitted, by their 
extreme liability to chango, to become the instruments of sensation or 
of will. 

Nor is it uninteresting to note that, in these respects, oxygen presents 
characters exactly the reverse. This element is active and prone to change 
in ite frec or gaseous state, tending to oxidize every substance that is 
capable of undergoing that process; it is passive and stable when com- 
bined. Surely in these deep relations, and in the adjustment of the living 
‘body to their demands, we have glimpses of a profound harmony and a 
far-reaching adaptation, the fall recognition of which might raise to 
worthier level our conception of creative wisdom. 

Thenon-albuminous portions of our food—the sugars, starches, fats-— 
are also fitted by their chemical relations for the part they serve. Less 
prone to change than the nitrogen-containing bodies, they yet have 
tendency to undergo changes of their own. They tend to unite with 
oxygen, this union being much facilitated by the presence of the albumi- 
nous bodies, which, changing more readily, give them as it were a start. 
Sugar-and starch consist of equal valuca of oxygen and hydrogen (the 
proportion which forms water), and about the same amount of carbon. 
‘They are called, therefore, carbo-hydrates (that is, carbon-waters), and 
may probsbly be rightly regarded as water containing carbon diffused 
through it. Thus the carbon*readily attracts oxygen to itself, and forms 
carbonic acid: carbonic acid and water being the products of their decay 
or burning. Fat and oils, of every kind, also consist of carbon, hydro- 
gen, and oxygen, but in them the oxygen is in less proportion. They are 
not merely water and carbon, but if there be any water in them, then 
both carbon and hydrogen must be considered ox diffused through it. 
Accordingly, these oleaginous substances, in their burning, take up more 
oxygen, and give out more force. Any one (who likes) may prove this 
fact by taking, on a cold day, « glass of cod-liver oil, and seeing how warm 
it makes him. 

Thus as the escape of nitrogen seems to give their primary activity 
to the organs of the body, so the absorption of oxygen gives rise to the 
force which the subsidiary portions of the food supply. The heat of the 
body is derived from oxidation; not, however, of the carbo-hydrates and 
fats alone, but, in their turn, of all its structures too: for these, either in 
the act of fulfilling or after they have fulfilled their fanctions, are partly 
‘burned with oxygen as well. 

Tn these processes—the casting forth of nitrogen, and uniting with 
oxygen, each of them being a source of force within the body-—consists 
emphatically the animal life. And thus we recognize the relation of the 
vegetable to the animal world, as the great preparer of its food. For the 
Plant performs procemes the very reverse of these. Jt combines aitrogen 
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with its tissues, and forms albuminous bodies;* it gives off oxygen, sepa- 
rating it from carbonic acid, and thus forms starchy bodies and fat. By 
this means it provides s store of force-containing materials for the animal's 
‘use ; all the principal elements concerned are placed in their active stata; 
the ‘carbon and oxygen tending to unite, the nitrogen tending to liberate 
iteolé There is a store of force here which the animal needs only to 
appropriate, to give it powor to act. 

Foed is force. The transference of vegetablo matter to the animal, in 
its eating, is like the placing a tense spring within a watch, The animal 
structure is the mechanism, and the force which is in the food, operating 
through it, produces the animal functions ns its results. The plants are 
our purveyors; they gather strength for us from the air and earth, reducing 
the impalpable and evanescent forces of light and heat into solid and 
enduring forms, in which we can grasp them with our hands, and consume 
them with our teeth, appropriate them to our own substance, and make 
them our immediate servants. The advancing army of animul existence 
bears in its train a commissariat which turns to best acoount the resourcca 
of all Jands, and whose system never breaks down. 

But the non-nitrogenous elements of food have other offices besidos 
that of producing force. + Fat ia essential to the formation of every 
structure in the body, especially of the brain and nervous system, which 
consiat in grent part of a peculiar fat combined with phosphorus. It is 
Present also in great quantity, wherever specially active growth and 
development of cells are taking pluce. Accordingly it axiste largely in 
the yolk of the egg, one-third of which is cemposed of oil. This oil gives 
the yolk its yellow colour and rich taste; it scems to be especially used 
in the development of the blocd cells. Fat is essential also to the right 
digestion of all fiod; and there arc many facts which prove that an 
inaufficiency of fat or oily matters in the food tends to produce scrofulous 
diacazo. In Iceland, where all the other conditions which favour that 
affection exist in great intensity, but the food of the people contains an 
immense quantity of fat, scrofula is scarcely known. Thus, although fat 
is chiefly consumed in cold countries to act as fucl, and to supply the 
enormous amount of heat required in them, yet its use is universal. If 
the inhabitants of the arctic regions gorge themselves with animal blubber, 
those of the tropics season their lighter dishes with vegetable oils, which 

“those climates yield in especial abundance. It may be that the soft fluid 
acts as & corrective to the watery, pungent, acid, and cool things which 
ave eo refreshing to the frame. So we add oil to salads, 

Starch and sugar, too, have other parts to play besides being directly 
consumed to furnish force. By the separation of oxygen from them in 





* This nitrogen, Lowercr, ia not absorbed from ths air. a ay ae 
only from the chemical compounds which nitrogen forms; and chiefly from the 
volatile ammonia (the pungent * epiris of hastahorn “) ia tho ais, and foean Che pails of 
mitzis seid in the soil, 
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the body, they may be converted into fat; but the presence ofa certain 
amount of fat in the food is essential to this process. Boussingault 
found, by experiments on animals, that starchy matters (such as potatoes) 
will not fatten, unless a little fat be also given with them. When this 
in done, fat is accumulated in much greater amount than the quantity 
consumed. Bees, too, if fed upon sugar alone, cannot long continue 
to form wax; buf if a minute portion of fat be added to the sugar, 
much morc wax continues to be secreted than the fat could supply. The 
instinct, therefore, which leada us to mix butter with potatoes is justified 
by physiology. 

Sugar, also, by forming an acid within the digestive system, acts the 
part of a solvent upon the other food, and by mixing with the albuminous 
and earthy matters, causes them to be more casily absorbed. So the egg 
contains a smail proportion of sugar, which aids in the absorption of 
lime from the shell, to form the bony fabric of the chick. It does not 
follow from this, however, that the frec use of sugar in its separate form is 
desirable. The ordinary articles of vegetable food contain sugar (or 
starch, which in the body is converted into sugar), in large proportion ; 
and there is good reason to believe that in its naturally-combined form it 
is both more easily digested, and more available for the purposes of nutri- 
tion, than when crystallized. And further, being almost the lowest form 
of all the organic substances which are suitable for food, and that which 
yields the least force in its oxidation, sugar in excess is not well borne by 
the system: it seems to squander the energies of the assircilating appara- 
tas, diverting to the leas highly vitalized and leas nutritious substance, tho 
force which should be devoted to the elaboration of the more powerful and 
more easential articles of food. The ordinary sugar of commerce, more- 
over, derived from the sugar-cane, is not cxpable of being directly applied 
to physiological purposes. Canc-sugar is converted within the body into 
another kind of sugar, resembling that derived from the grape, before it 
can enter into the circuit of the vital changes. This modification involvea 
no other change of composition than the taking into combination a little 
more water. Tho form of sugar which results is called glucose, and is 
more easily fermentable than cane-sugar. Their relative composition is— 
cane-sugar, 12 of carbon to 12 of water; grape sugar, 12 of carbon to 14 
of water. 

Thus the main current of our life flows on. The organic elements of 
the food, in their two great forms, supply us on the one hand with the sub- 
stance we appropriate, and on the other, with the power by which we 
live, and the heat which mskcea us glow with vital warmth. But other 
elements, besides these, are needful. In its highest flights, life does not 
utterly forsake the ground; the human body, depending upon inorganic 
ealta for its existence, confesses ita origin in dust. Common minerals— 
iron, sulphur, phosphorus, soda, potash, lime, and otherr—circulate in the 
blood, or ere garnered in the various tissues. And these also are furnished 


in the food, the various vegetable products containing them in varying 
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quantities, The instinctive choics of cartain articles of food, which 
characterizes, sometimes, whole nations, scems often to be determined by 
the presence or absence of certain of these elements. The potato, for 
example, contains but little lime, aud in Ireland, where it has become the 
staple article of food, the water is largely impregnated with lime, owing 
to the nature of the soil. The importance of the saline ingredients of food 
iu proved by an experiment made by the French academicians, who fed a 
dog, daily, on half a pound of boiled flesh that had been previously soaked 
in water and pressed ; in the course of forty-three days the animal had lost 
one quarter of its weight, and after fifty-five days its emaciation was 
extreme.* 

The inorganic materiala exist in the body in two forms; partly com~ 
bined in minute proportions with the albuminous substances, and partly 
in the form of salts simply dissolved in the fluids. The total quantity of 
salts contained in the blood is seven or eight parts in the thousand, of 
which common aalt, the chloride of sodium, constitutes about the half, 
Various of these inorganic materials serve evident uses in the cconomy, 
Lime, for instance, united with phosphoric acid, gives solidity to the bones, 
The alkaline salts alvo play an important part. Through being alkuline, 
the blood holds its albumen in sulution, and more readily alworba the 
digested food, which has been rendered acid by the gastric juice. The 
alkalies also promote the oxidation and removal of the worn-out materiala 
which the blood carries to the lungs, und there casta off. The chloride of 
sodium furnishes hydrochloric acid tu the stomach, while its free soda 
goes to constitute the bile, and other alkuline wecretions. It has becn 
found thut cows, with whose fuod no salt was mingled, after some months 
lost their hair, and fell into bad condition. And the almost universal 
desire for this substance, among both men and animals, indicates ite 
phyrivlogical necessity. Travellers in Africa have described the intense 
Jonging for solt, which a continued use of vegetable food withuut it in- 
duces. Yet it is curious that in certain countries, salt is not consumed. 
Professor Johnston mentions as instances of this, the South-Western part 
of Africa, and Berezov, in Siberia. Whether an extraordinary supply of 
salt is otherwise furnisbed in these districts, hun not been arceitnined. 

But of all the inorganic clementa, none seem to exhibit so atriking an 
adaptation to become o constituent of the organic body as phosphurus. 
The peculiar characters of this substance, fitting it for vital usca, were 
first described by Professor Graham, the present Master of the Mint; and 
Dr. G. Wilson has since illnatruted the subject with all the acutencas of hia 
searching intellect and the wealth of hie graceful fancy. ¢ 

Phosphorus, in its common and first discovered form, is a soft, semi- 
transparent substance, resembling wax; it shines even ut the freezing- 
point of water, melta a hundred degrees below the boiling point of that 
liquid, bursts into flame in the air at # temperature s little higher, and 
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yields a thick white smoke, condensing into a snow of phosphoric acid, It 
is so inflammable that it can be preserved with safety only under water, 
and there is scarcely a chemist who has not been in some degree a martyr 
to its flames. It is so poisonous that not a year passes without some poor 
child falling a victim to the small portion which it thoughtlesly eats 
from a lucifer match, and without some uncautioned lucifer-match-maker 
suffering the prolonged tortures of slow poisoning which its daily adminis- 
tration in minute dosen infallibly occasions. It reacts so powerfully 
upon the air in which it is permitted to fume, that it changea ita oxygen 
into the energetic oxidizing, deodorizing, and bleaching agent which is 
known as ozone. In a word, it exhibits in an intense degree an affinity or 
tendency to combine, alike with metals and non-metals, and strikingly 
alters each by its union with it. 

In #0 far, then, ax mobility, or susceptibility of various changes, in 
concerned, no one will question the fitness of phosphorus to become an 
organixmal element. But till recently we had not discovered that it can 
change this nobile, restless condition, for ove of passive indifference and 
great stability. Phosphorus is now known to exist in no fewer than five 
distinct forma, besides that above described, which is called the vitreous, or 
glaxy phowphorus. The inost interesting of those other forma is that of a 
red, non-crystalline solid, the properties of which are in most marked con- 
trast to all that were before supposed to characterize this substance. It 
does not shine at the heat of freezing water, nor melt even at that of boil- 
ing water. It exhales at ordinary temperatures no vapour and no odour, 
nor does it becomo oxidized in the air, nor change it into ozone. It is not 
poi-onour, even when directly administered in doses a hundred times greater 
than those which are fatal with vitreous phosphorus, and it may be handled 
with impunity. Towards other elements it shows in general a singular 
indifference; nor is it till it is raised to a temperature of 500° Fahren- 
heit (or some 470° above the heut necessary to make vitreous phosphorus 
‘begin to burn), that it starts into activity, bursting into flame, and yielding 
phosphoric acid. It appears to owe its peculiarities to the presence in it 
of much latent heat, 0 that it differs from vitreous phosphorus aa steam 
docs from water, or water from ice; for it is mout easily produced by long 
maintenance of the common phosphorus at a temperature below 490°, and 
when heated above this point, it suddenly burats into vapour, changing, 
with evolution of heat, into the familiar modification of the element. 

Here, then, is an element which can imperceptibly and quickly pass 
from s condition of great chemical activity to one of great chemical 
inertness. In virtue of this character, phorphorus “ may follow the blood 
in its changes, may oxidize in the one great set of capillaries, and be 
indifferent to oxygen in the other; may occur in the brain, in the vitreous 
form, changing au quickly as the intellect or imagination demands, and 
Uterally faming thet thoughts may breathe and words may barn; and may 
be present in the bones in its amorphous form, content like an impassive 
caryatid, to sustain upon its unwearied shoulders the mere dead weight of 
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stones of flesh. And what is here snid of the brain as contrasted with 
the bones, will apply equal or similar force to many other organs of the 
body. All throughout the living system, we may believe that phosphorus 
is found at the centres of vital action in the active condition, and at 
its outlying pointa in the passive condition. In the one caso it is like the 
soldier with his loaded musket preased to his shoulder and his finger on 
the trigger, almost anticipating the command to fire; in tho other it is like 
the same soldier with his unloaded weapon at his side standing at eane.” 

Further, phosphorns forms with oxygen a powerful acid, capable even 
of abstracting water from sulphuric acid, and yet perfectly unirritating to 
the organio textures. Taking up varying quantities of water, phosphoric 
acid assumes no fewer than three distinct forms, which will unite with 
one, two, or three atoms of alkali respectively, giving an acid, neutral or 
alkaline reaction, Thus it is available for the moat varied uses in the 
bedy. “A child is beginning to walk, and tha bones of ita limbs must 
be strengthened and hardened; phosphoric acid, uccordingly, carzica with 
it three unita of lime to them, and renders them solid and finn, But the 
‘bones of its skull must remain comparatively soft and yiclding, for it has 
many a fall, and the more elastic these bones are, the less will it suffer 
when its head strikes a hard object; so that in them we may suppose the 
phosphoric acid to retain but two units of lime, and to form a rofter, lesa 
consistent solid. And the cartilages of the rilva must be atill more supple 
and elastic, #0 that in them the phosphoric acid may be suppomd to be 
combined with but one unit of base. On the other hand, its teeth must 
be harder than its hardeat bones, and a new demand iy made on the lime- 
phosphates to associnte themuelves with other lime-salts (enpecially fluoride 
of calcium), to form the cutting edges and grinding faces of the incisors 
and molars. All the while also, the blood must be kept alkaline, that 
oxidation of the tissues may be promoted, and albumen retained in solu- 
tion; and yet it must not be too alkaline, or tissuesand alhumen will buth 
be destroyed, and the carbonic acid developed ut the syatemic capillaries 
will not be exchanged for oxygen when the blood is expured to thut gas at 
the lungs. So phosphoric acid provides a sult containing two units of 
soda and one of water, which is sufficiently alkaliue to promote oxidation, 
dissolve albumen, and absorb carbonic acid, and yet holds the latter so 
looscly, that it instantly oxchanges it for oxygen when it encounters that 
gasin tho pulmonary capillaries. Again, the flesh juice must be kept acid 
(perhape, as has been suggested, in electro-polar opposition to the alkalinity 
of the blood, as affectiny the transmission of the electrical currents which 
are now known to traverse the tissues), and phosphoric acid provides a salt, 
containing two units of water, and one of potash, which secures the requi- 
site acidity." 

“ Chemical unions have been compared to marriages, and chemical 
compounds to wedded paira, If the comparison is accepted, then the 
great majority of the mineral acide arc monogamists, and wodded each to 
& single basc: but phosphoric acid, like an eastern patriarch, bas the 
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privilege, if he pleases, of wedding three bases, although he is often 
satisfied with two, and can cheerfully content himself with one. Or, to 
vary the figure more expressively, the ordinary acide are like the Hindoos 
ander the domination of caste, and when hired as servants stipulate to 
carry but one thing, and the minimum weight of that; phosphoric acid is 
an Englieh servant of all work, lifting three loads at 5 time, of any three 
things that require to be lifted, and willing at all times to make himeclf 
generally useful.” 

These characters of phosphorus, besides their own immediate interest, 
are, a5 we shall sce, most suggestive in relation to the question of food in 
its widert sense. For the nitrogen-containing bodies are characterized 
also by a capacity for assuming @ great variety of distinct forms, which 
serve very different physiological purposes, with very slight changes of 
composition. They exist in the blood in two chief formsa—that of albumen 
and that of fibrino, The former of these is comparatively little prone to 
change; the latter readily alters its condition, coagulating on exposure 
to the nir. A great variety also of these substances is found in food, each 
separate rpecics of plant containing ita own peculiar nitrogenous clement, 
distinguished by a slight variety of properties. But we must hasten op. 
Of the water, which not only forms a part, but is, indeed, the chief con- 
stitnent of all our food (as it is also of the entire body, constituting three- 
fourths of our weight), we need not speak further. Although it is the 
anost important of all alimentary substances, and the entire withdrawal 
of it from the food produces more intolerable sufferings and speedier death 
than any other kind of starvation, yet so far as we at present know, its 
office, ar a food, ia simple. It seems to be a diluent or menstruum only, 
facilitating changes in which it haa itself no share. Perhaps we might 
say that water is to the body what nitrogen is to the atmosphere, the 
pansive solvent in which the active elements are distributed, and by means 
of which their activity is at once elicited and controlled. The free use of 
water, however, greatly promotes various sccretions, causing an increase 
not only in their liquid portion, but also in their solid constituents. 

‘There ia another class of substances met with in our natural food, 
which experience has proved to be of the utmost valne, although the mode 
of their action is not undcretood—the organic acids, and fresh vegetable 
juices, The desire for fruits and fresh vegetables, which becomes an 
intense Jonging when they have becn for some time withheld, as those 
who have made long voyages at sea can testify, has its root in a real want 
of the aystem. Lime-juice, assisted by other rational measures, has 
banished ncurvy from the navy; and further proof of the necessity of 
these substances for healthy nutrition is furnished by facts which etill 
occur, Dr, Carpenter las called attention to the circumstance that during 
the year that followed the potato famine in Ircland, when the high price 
of vegetables prevented their use as an article of diet to a considerable 
extent, scurvy broke out in many of the English poorhouses, And there 
is no doubt that too scanty » supply of vegetables, though it may not 
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preduce actual disease, undermines the health, and increases the risk of 
many affections. Not very long ago a patient was admitted into Guy's 
Hoapital with fractured leg. The limb was placed in the mont favour 
able circamstances for uniting. The diet was liberal, and of the most 
nourishing kind, containing bread, and meat, and porter in abundance. 
But no union took place. Fresh vegetables were prescribed to the full 
extent of appetite, and new bone began at once to be deposited. 

Nothing is more truly unscientific than the prolonged enforcement of 
an exclusive diet of bread and meat for weak digestion. It has happencd 
more than once in our own knowledge that a person suffering from dys- 
pepsia, for which a rigid diet has been prescribed, hns yielded to tempta- 
tion, and indulged in a free and varied and most anti-digestive ment ; and 
the dyspepsia has disappeared from that time forth. This fact, however, 
aays nothing in favour of habitual indulgence. 

Instinct or natural desire is, generally—perhape in health it ia almost 
alwayr—a good index to the food that is beat. In many cases of disease 
it is an invaluable guide to the articles best adapted to the patient's mtatc. 
Bat this ia not always the case. In some instances, as where eugar ia 
found in excess within the system—where the flesh runs away in sugar an 
it were—the desire for fruits is intense, but ite gratification is very 
hurtful. 

I¢ was au idea of Liebig's that alcohol was a food; that ia, that like 
fat or sugar, it united with oxygen in the system, and euppliecd it with 
warmth. Recent investigations, however, very carefully conducted hy 
Messrs. Lallemand, Perrin, and Duroy, have thrown discredit on thin 
opinion. It appears that if not all (which it would be extremely difficult 
if not impossible to prove), yet by far the greater part of any spirit con- 
wamed passes off in the secretions, unchanged. It may be khown, unaltcred, 
in the breath, the perspiration, and other secretions, for an much as ten or 
twelve hours after the use of even a moderate quantity, and there is no 
evidence that any part of it undenroes oxidation. If this view be true, 
alcoho! would appear to act the part of an excitant merely, affording no 
real aoceasion of any kind to the force of the hody. Jt has heen long 
known to possess a epecial affinity for the nervoun tirsuea. Dr. Percy, 
many years ago, proved its presence in the hrain of persons dying fron: its 
use, and of animals to which it was administered ; and the authors above 
mentioned confirm his experiments. 

‘When food is entirely withheld, mammals and birds dic in from ten to 
twenty daya, losing in the course of that time from less than a third, to 
more than half of their weight, according to the amount of fut they hnd 
previously scenmulated. From some experiments made hy Chosat, it 
appears, that while the fat is almost entirely consumed, and the blood 
reduced to one-fourth of its amount, the nervous system suffers ecarcely 
any lose of weight. Bidder and Schmidt, however, found that in the case 
of cats, the blood was diminished even moro than the fat, and the brain 
also wasted to the extent of 87 per cent. 
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The most striking circumstance, however, connected with starvation, 
is the tendency to decomposition and putridity, alike in the Liood and all 
the organs, which the absenca of food occasions. The system, left nn~ 
nourished, not only wastes away, and ia consumed ; its vitality also fails, 
and putrid emanations cover the surface. This fact furnishen further 
evidence that part of the office of the food is to feed the life of the orga- 
niem, as well as to eupply its eubstance, and maintain ita heat. Thus 
typhus, and other putrid fevers, follow in the train of famine. Perhaps 
it is, in part, by counteracting thie tendency to putrefaction, that very 
einall quantities of food seem to have so much influence in deferring tho 
fatal effvcta of abstinence. The usual duration of life in the human 
subject under complete deprivation of food and drink, is only eight or ten 
days, yet a caso is reported by Dr. Willan, in which a young gentleman, 
who starved himself under the influence of a religious delusion, lived for 
sixty days, taking only « little orange juice.* In another instance, a 
patient, under a hysterical affection, for three weeks took only « cup of 
tea once or twice a day, and on many days not even this was swallowed; yet 
the strength seemed rather to inerave than to diminish during this period. 

But results similar to those of entire want of fond ensue, if the attempt 
‘he made fo confine ourselves to any single article of dict, however in itself 
autritiims, It hus Jong been known that gelatine—the mubstance which 
forms jelly in all ita varicties—could not sustain life. Experiments made 
on dogs and other animuls, by a French Commission, showed that they died 
almost a8 aon when fed on gelatine, as when kept entirely fasting. But 
fuithcr investigation bas proved that albumen itself, the substance from 
which almost ull our structures arc directly formed, will not maintain life 
when exclusively employed. The disgust which a long continuance of one 
narrow diet excites is therefore justified from the charge of caprice. 
Dr. Hammond, an American physician, has recently published an account 
of some experiments made upon himself, with the view of determining the 
value of certain kinds of food. For ten consecutive days he lived upon 
coagulated wlbumen and water. At the end of that time his health was 
seriously deranged; the power of the system to assimilate the albumen was 
inyaired, the body was daily losing weight, and an extreme degree of 
lassitude wos felt. On 2 dict of starch alone, the effects were, as inight 
have been expected, still more severe. The following is the note of his 
condition on the eighth day of the experiment :— Violent headache was 
present during the whole day. The ‘mind was somewhat confused; on 
almost constant twitching of the ft upper eyelid was experienced, and 
canwed me a great deal of annoyance. There was great oppression of the 
chest, which was only relieved by frequent, full, and deep inspirations; 
palpitation of the heart; aud vomiting of a sour fluid. Sevoral boila mado 
their appearance, and scratches on the band would not heal. The lips 
were of a bluish tinge.” 





* Dr. Carpenter's Haman Physiology, 5% Edition, p. 60, 
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From this experiment we may jndge what effects are likely to attend 
the plan of feeding infants on arrowroot and water. Nor can any 
artificial combination of the various elements of food, however ocientifi- 
cally they may be adjusted, satisfy the demands of the system. The 
peculiar mode of combination which exists in the various foods so lavishly 
provided by nature, ia as essential to healthy nutrition as the substances 
themselves, Food must contain not material only, but power; that from 
which life is to flow, must embody the results of living action. It must 
be redolent of sunshine, and permeated with light; it must have drunk 
in the virtue of the airs of heaven. For all these our food must transfer 
to w—to glow within our veins, and animate our nerves, Through it, 
the forces of the universe must work within us, in order that we may 
live. And therefore, surely, it is that not to one or two—or twenty— 
varietics of food does natare stint our appetite, or confine our feast. She 
opens her hand, and pours forth to man the treasures of every Jand and 
every nea, because she would give to him 2 wide and vigorous life, 
participant of all variety. For him the cornfields wave their golden 
grain, of delicate wheat, or hardier rye, of strengthening ost, or thinner 
rice, or oil-abounding maize. Freely for him the palin, the date, the 
banana, the bread-fruit tree, the pine, spread out a harvest on the air; 
and plasant upple, plum, or peach solicit his ready hand, Beneath his 
foot lie stored the starch of the potato, the ghiten of the turnip, the 
sugar of the beet; while all the intermediate spaco is rich with juicy 
herhs. 

Nature bids him cat and be merry; adding to his feast the solid flesh 
of Lird, and beast, and fish, prepared as victine for the ascrifice: firm 
muscle to make strong the arm of toil, in the industrious temperate 
zone ; and mansive ribs of fat to kindle inward fires, for the sad dwellers 
under arctic skies, 

“Eat and be merry !" Let the various life of all the world throb in the 
world’s ruler, 
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Sramley Parsonage. 
or 
CHAPTLIE XI.VI. : 
Lapy Lurrox’s Requnst. 


Tor buh, on that day had their meals regular,—and their beer, which 
state of things, together with an absence of all duty mn the way of making 
amventories and the ke, I takc to tk the euthly paradise of bailiffs; and 
on the next moining they walked off with civil epceches and many 
apologies a9 to their mtruaon. “They was very sory,” they said, “to 
have troubled a gen'Icman as were a gcn'leman, but m then way of busi- 
ness what could they do?” ‘To which one of them added a remark that, 
“business 15 buses” This statement Iam not prcpared to contiadict, 
but I would recommend all men m choosng a profession to avoid any 
that may requuc an apology at cvery turn ,—eithcr an ay ology o else a 
tomew hat vivlent assertion of right Each youngcr male reader may per- 
haps 1eply that he hay no thought of Ixcoming a sbcnff's officer; but 
then are thae not otha cognate lmes of Lfo to which perhaps the atten- 
tion of some such may be attracted ? 

On the evening of the day on which they went Mark reerixed a note 
from Lady Lufton bigamg lum to call carly on the followmg morning, and 
iummediutely aft: ncakfast he went aciosy to Tiamley Comt It may be 
imag.ned that he was not no vuy happy fiame of mud, but he felt the 
truth of his wate’s remark that the first plunge ito cold water was always 
the worst Lady Lufton was not a woman who would contimually throw 
ihe diygiace into hs teeth, howevar terably cold ought be the fitst words 
with which she spoke of it = Ic strove bard as he coteied he2 100m to 
cany lus usual look and Iatmg, and to put out bis hand to greet her 
with his customary fr¢cdom, but he knew that be faikd. And it may be 
said that no good man who has broken down im his goodness can cay 
the diygrace <f his fall without some lock of shame. When a man 1s 
able to do that, he ceascs to be in any way good. 

“Tins has been a dishewing aflan,” sud Lady Luftcn after her first 
salutation. 

“Yes, indecd,” sad he “It has been very sad for poor Fanny.” 

“Well; we must all have our little pexzods of gricf; and 1t may per- 
haps be fortunate if none of us have worse than this. She will not com- 
plun, herself, I am sure.” 

“ She complain |” 

“No, I am sure she will not. And now all I've got to say, Mr. Robarts, 
ds this: I hope you and Lufton have had enough to do with black sheep 
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to last you your lives; for I must protest that your Inte friend Mr. Sowerby 
in a black sheep.” 

In no possible way could Lady Lufton have alluded to the matter with 
greater kindness than in thus joining Mark's name with that of her zon. 
Tt took away all the bitterness of the rebuke, and mado the subject one 
on which oven he might have spoken without difficulty. But now, reeing 
that she was so gentle to him, he could not but lean the more hardly on 
himself. 

“T have been very fuolish,” said he, ‘very foolish and very wrong, 
and very wicked.” 

« Very foolish, I believe, Mr. Robarte—to speak frankly and once for 
all; but, as I alao believe, nothing worse. I thought it best for both of 
‘us that we should just have one word abont it, and now I recommend that 
the matter be never mentioned between us again.” 

** God bleas you, Lady Lufton,” he said, “TI think no man over hod 
such a friend as you are." 

She had been very quict during the interview, and almont subdued, 
not speaking with the animation that was usual to her; for this affair with 
Mr. Robarts was not the only ono she had to complete that day, nor, per- 
haps, the one most difficult of completion, But she cheered up a little 
under the praise now bestowed on her, for it was the sort of praire she 
Joved best. She did hope, and, perhaps, flatter herrelf, that she was a good 
friend. 

You must be good enough, then, to gratify my friendship hy coming 
‘up to dinner this evening; and Fanny, too, of course. I cannot take any 
excuse, for the matter is completely arranged. I have a particular rearon 
for wishing it.” These last violent injunctions had been added because 
Lady Lufton had seen a refural rising in the parson’s face. Poor Lady 
Lufton! Her enemies—for even she had enemies—used to declare of her, 
that un invitation to dinner was the only method of showing itself of which 
her good-humour was cognizant. But Jet me ask of her enemies whether 
it in not as good a method as any other known to be extant? Under such 
orders as these obedience was of course a necensity, and he promised that 
he, with hia wife, would come across to dinner. And then, when he went 
away, Lady Lufton ordered her carriage. 

During these doings at Framicy Lucy Roberta still remained ot 
Hogglestock. nursing Mrs. Crawley. Nothing oceurred to take ber back 
to Framley, for the same note from Fanny which gave her the first tidings 
of the arrival of the Philistines told her alno of their departure—and alao 
of the source from whence relief had reached them. ‘ Don't come, there- 
fore, for that reason,” said the note, “‘ but, nevertheless, do como aa quickly 
as you can, for the whole honse is sad without you.” . 

On the morning after the receipt of this note Lucy was sitting, aa was 
now usual with her, beside an old arm-chair to which her patient had 
lately been promoted. The fever had gone, and Mrs. Crawley was slowly 
regaining her strength—very slowly, and with frequent onution from the 
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Silverbridga dootor that any attempt at being well too fast might again 
ipitate her into an abyns of illness and domestic ineffisiency. 

“T really think I can get about to-morrow,” said she; “and then, dear 
Lucy, I need not keep you longer from your home.” 

* You are in a great hurry to get rid of me, I think. I suppose Mr. 
Crawley has been complaining again about the cream in his tea.” Mr. 
Crawley had on one occasion stated his assured conviction that aurrepti- 
tious daily supplies were being brought into the house, because he had 
detected the presence of cream instead of milk in his own cup. As, how- 
ever, the cream had heen going for sundry days before this Miss Robarts 
had not thought much of his ingenuity in making the discovery. 

“Ah, you do not know how he speaka of you when your back it 
turned.” 

“And how doen he speak of me? I know yon would not have the 
courage to tell me the whole.” 

“No, U have not; for you would think it absurd coming from one who 
looks like him. He says that if he were to write a poem about woman- 
hood, he would make you the heroine.” 

“With a creum-jug in my hand, or else sewing buttons on to a shirt- 
collar. But he never forgave me about the mutton broth. He told me, 
in so many words, that I was a—storyteller. And for the matter of that, 
way dear, #0 I was.” 

“ fe told me that you were an angel.” 

“Goodness gracious I” 

“A ministering angel. And so you have been. I can almost feel it 
in my heart to be glad that I have been ill, seeing that I have had you for 
my friend.” 

“But you might have had that good fortune without the fever.” 

“No, I should not. In my married life I have made no friends till 
my illness brought you to me; nor should £ ever really have known you 
but for that. low should I get to know any one?” 

“You will now, Mrs. Crawley; will you not? Promise that you will. 
You will come to us at Framley when you are well? You have promised 
already, you know.” 

‘You made me do so when I was too weak to refuse.” 

“ And 1 shall make you keep your promise too. He shall come, also, 
ifhe likes; but you shalt come whether he likes or no. And I won't hear 
& word about your old dresses. Old dreasea will wear as well at Framley 
ap at Llogglestock.” 

From all which i, will appear that Mrs, Crawley and Lucy Robarta had 
‘become very intimate during this period of the nursing; as two women 
always will, or, at least ahould do, when shut up for weeks together in the 
game sick room, 

Tho conversation was still going on between them when the sound of 
wheels was heard upon the road. It was no highway that passed before 
the house, and carriages of any sort were not frequent there. 
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“It in Fanny, I am sure,” snid Lucy, rising from her chair. 

(There are two lorses,” mid Mrs, Crawley, distinguishing the noise 
with the accurate sense of hearing which is always attached to sickness; 
‘Cand it is not the noise of the pony carriage.” 

“It is a regular carriage,” said Lucy, speaking from the window, “and 
stopping here. It is somebody from Framley Court, for I know tho 
servant.” 

As she spoko a blush came to her forehead. Might it not be Lord 
Lufton, she thought to hersclf,—forgetting at the moment that Lord Lufton 
did not go about the country in a close chariot with a fat footman. Inti- 
mate ax she hed become with Mra. Crawley she bad said nothing to her 
new friend on the subject of her love affair. 

The carriage stopped and down came the footman, but nobody spoke 
to him from the inside. 

“We has probably brought something from Framley,” said Lucy, 
having cream and such like matters in her mind ; for cream and such like 
matters had come from Framley Court more than once during her sojourn 
there. ‘ And the carriage, probably, happened to be coming this way.” 

But the mystery soon elucidated itself partially, or, perhaps, became 
more roysterioua in another way. The red-armed little girl who had 
been taken away by her frightened mother in the first burst of the fever 
had now returned to her place, and at the present moment entered the 
room, with awe-struck face, declaring that Miss Robarta was to go at once 
to the big lady in the carriage. 

“ T euppose it’s Lady Luiton,” said Mrs. Crawley. 

Lucy’s heart was so alvolutely in her mouth that any kind of specch 
was ot the moment impossible to her. Why should Lady Lufton have 
come thither to Hopgglestock, and why should she want to sec her, Lucy 
Robarts, in the carriuge? Had not everything between them been settled ? 
And yet ——~! Lucy, in the moment for thought that was allowed to 
her, conld uot determine what might be the probable upshot of such on 
interview. Her chief feeling wus a desire to postpone it for the preacnt 

-instant. But the red-armed little girl would not allow that, 

“You are to come at once,” sud she. 

And then Lucy, without having spoken a word, got up and IJeft the 
room. She walked downstairs, along the little paewge, and ont through 
the small garden, with firm stepa, Lut hardly knowing whither she went, 
or why. Her presence of mind and rclf-possession had sl) deserted 
her. She knew that she was unable to speak as she should do; she felt 
that she would have to regret her present behevigur, but yet she could 
not help herself. Why should Lady Lafton have come to her there? Sho 
went on, and the big footman stood with the carriage door open. Sho 
stepped up almost unconsciously, and, without knowing how she got there, 
she found herself seated by Lady Lufton. 

‘To tell the truth her ladyship also wasa little at « lous to know how she 


‘was to carry through her present plan of operations. The duty of beginning, 
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however, was clearly with her, and therefore, having taken Lucy by the 
hand, she spoke. 

“Miss Robarts,” she said, ‘my son has come home. I don't know 
whether you are aware of it.” 

She spoke with a low, gentle voice, not quite like herself, but Lucy 
‘was much too confused to notice this. 

“TY was not aware of it,” said Lucy. 

She had, however, been so informed in Fanny’s letter, but all that had 
gone out of her head. 

“Yes; he has come back. He bas been in Norway, you know,— 
fishing.” 

“ Yes," said Lucy. 

“Tam eure you will remember all that took place when you came to 
me, not long ago, in my little room upstairs at Framley Court.” 

Tn answer to which, Lucy, quivering in every nerve, and wrongly 
thinking that she was visibly shaking in every limb, timidly answered that 
she did remember. Why was it that she had then been so bold, and now 
‘Was 80 poor a coward? 

“Well my dear: all that I said to you then I said to you thinking 
that it was for the bust. Yon, at any rate, will not be angry with me for 
loving my own avn better than I love any one cise.” 

“Qh, no,” sid Lucy. 

“Tie is the best of sons, and the best of men, and I am sure that he 
will be the best of husbands.” 

Lucy hud sn ides, by instinct, however, rather than by sight, that 
Lady Lufton’s eyes wero full of teara as she spoke. As for herself she 
was altogether blinded and did not dare to lift her face or to turn 
her bead. As for the utterance of any sound, that was quite out of the 
question, 

And now I have come here, Lucy, to ask you to be his wife.” 

She was quite sure that she heard the words. They came plainly to 
her cars, leaving on her brain their proper sense, but yet she could not 
move or make any sign that she had understood them. It seemed as 
though it would le ungenerons in her to take advantage of such conduct 
and to accept an offer made with eo much self-sacrifice. She had not 
time at the first moment to think even of his happiness, let alone her own, 
but she thought only af the magnitude of the concession which had been 
made to hor. When she had constituted Lady Lufton the arbiter of her 
destiny the bad regarded the question of her love as decided against 
herself, She had found hersclf unable to endure the position of being 
Lady Lufton’s daughter-in-law while Lady Luftort would be scorning her, 
and therefore she had given up the game. She had given up the game, 
sacrificing herself, and, as far as it might be @ sacrifice, encrificing him 
also. She had been resolute to atand to her word in this reapect, but 
she had never allowed herself to think it possible that Lady Lufton 
should comply with the conditions which she, Lucy, had laid upon her. , 
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“And yet such was the case, as she so plainly heard. ‘ And now I have 
come here, Lucy, to ask you to be his wife.” 

How long they sat together uilent, I cannot say ; counted by minutes 
the time would not probably have amounted to many, but to each of 
them the duration seemed considerable. Lady Lufton, while she was 
speaking, had contrived to get hold of Lucy's hand, and she sat, still 
holding it, trying to look into Lucy's face;—which, however, she could 
hardly see, so much was it turned away. Neither, indeed, were Lady 
‘Lufton's eyes perfectly dry. No anwwer came to her question, and there- 
fore, after a while, it was necessary that she should speak again. 

“Must I go back to him, Lucy, and tell him that there ia soma 
other objection—something bexides a stern old mother ; some hindrance, 
perhaps, not so easily overcoine.” 

“No,” said Lucy, and it was all which at the moment she could say. 

“What sbal] Iiell him, then? Shall I say yes—aimply yes.” 

“Simply yes,” said Lucy. 

“ And as to the stern old mother who thought her only non too precions 
to be parted with at the first word—in nothing to be raid to her?" 

“Qh, Lady Lufton!” 

“No forgivencas to be spoken, no sign of affection te be given? 
In she always to he regarded as stern and cross, vexatious and dis- 
agreeable ?” 

Lucy slowly turned round her head and locked up into her com- 
panion’s face. Though she had as yet no voice to speak of affection 
the could fill her eyes with love, and in that way make to her future 
mother all the promises that were needed. 

“Lucy, dearest Lucy, you must be very dear to me now.” And then 
they were in each other's arms, kissing each other. 

Lady Lufton now desired her coachman to drive up and down for some 
little space along the road while sho completed her neceanary conversation 
with Lucy. She wanted at first to carry her back to Framley that 
evening, promising to send her again to Mrs. Crawley on the following 
morning—“ till some permanent arrangement could be made,” by which 
Lady Lufton intended the substitution of = regular nurse for her fature 
daughter-in-law, seeing that Lucy Robarts was now invested in her cyes 
with attributes which made it unbecoming that ehe should sit in atten- 
dance at Mra. Crawley’s bedside. But Lucy would not go back to Framlcy 
on thet evening; n0, nor on the next morning. She would be eo glad if 
Fanny would come to her there, and then ehe would arrange about going 
home. 

“ But Lucy, dear, what am I to say to Ludovic? Perhaps you would 
feel it awkward if he were to come to see you here.” 

“Oh, yea, Lady Lufton; pray tell him not to do that." 

“ And is that all that I am to tell him?” 

“Tell him—tell him—He won't want you to tell him snything;— 
only T should like to be quiet for a day, Lady Lufton.” 
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“ Well, dearest, you shall be quiet; the day after to-morrow then. 
-——-Mind we must not spare you any longer, because it will be right that 
you should be at home now, He would think it very hard if you were 
to be ao near, and he was not to be allowed to look at you. And there 
‘will be some one elas who will want to see you. I ahall want to have you 
very near to me, for I shall be wretched, Lucy, if I cannot teach you to 
love me.” In answer to which Lucy did find voice enough to make 

And then she was put ont of the carriage at the little wicket gate, and 
Lady Lufton was driven back to Framley. I wonder whether the servant 
when he held the door for Miss Robarts was conscioua that he was wait~ 
ing on his future mistress. I fancy that he was, for these sort of people 
alwaya know everything and the peculiar courtesy of his demeanour a8 
he let down the carriage steps was very observable. 

Lucy felt almost beside herself as she returned upstairs, not knowing 
what to do, or how to look, and with what words to speak. It hehoved 
her to go at once to Mrs, Crawley’s room, and yet she longed to be alone. 
She knew that she was quite unable either to conceal her thoughts or 
exprena them ; nor did she wish at the prescrtt moment to talk to any one 
about her happiness,—sceing that she could uot at the present moment talk 
to Fanny Robarts. She went, however, without delay into Mra, Crawley's 
room, end with that little eager way of speaking quickly which is so 
common with people who know that they are confused, said that she 
feared she had been a very long time away. 

“ And was it Lady Lufton?" 

“Yes; it was Lady Lufton.” 

“Why, Lucy; I did not know that you and her ladyship were such 
friends.” 

“ She had something particular she wanted to eay,” said Lucy, avcirl- 
ing the questiun, and avoiding also Mrs. Crawley’s eyes; and then she sate 
down in her usual chair. 

‘Tt was nothing unpleasant, J hope.” 

“No, nothing at all unpleasant; nothing of that kind——Oh, Mrs. 
Crawley, I'll tell you sume other time, but pray do not ask me now.” And 
then she got up and escaped, for it was absolutely necemary that she should 
be alone, 

When she reached her own room—that in which the children usually 
slept—+he made a great effort to compose herself, but not altogether 
succeasfally. ho got out ber paper and blotting-book intending, as she 
said to herself, to write to Fanny, knowing, however, that the letter when 
written would be destroyed; but she was not ablo sven to form a word. 
Her hand was unsteady and her eyes were dim and her thoughts were 
incapable of being fixed. She could only sit, and think, and wonder, and 
hope; occasionally wiping the tears from her eyes, and asking herself why 
her present frame of mind was #0 painful to her? During the last two or 
three months she had felt no fear of Lord Lufton, had always carried her- 
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self before him on equal terms, and had been signally capable of doing so 
when he madv his declaration to her at the parsonage ; but now she looked 
forward with an undefined dread to the first moment in which she should 
see him. 

Aud then she thought of s certain evening she had passed at Framlcy 
Court, and acknowledged to herself that there was some pleasure in looking 
back to that. Griselda Grantly had been there, and all the constitutional 
powers of the two families had been at work to render easy # process of 
love-making between her and Lord Lufton. Lucy had seen and under- 
atooil it all, without knowing that the understood it, and had, in certain 
degree, suffered from beliaiding it. She bad placed hersclf apart, not 
complaining—painfully conscious of some inferiority, but, at the same 
time, olmoat boasting to herself that in her own way she was the supcrior. 
And then he bad come behind Ler chair, whispering to her, speaking to her 
his first words of kindness and goud-nature, and she had resolved that rho 
would be his friend—his friend, even though Grinelda Grantly might be 
his wife. What those resolutions were worth had eon become mauifeat to 
her. She had von confessed to herself the result of that friendship, and 
had determined to bear her punishment with courage. But now—— 

She rate so for about an hour, and would fain have so sat out the day. 
But as thi, could not be she got up. and having washed her face and eyes 
returned to Mrs. Crawiey’s reom. There she found Mr. Crawley also, to 
her great joy, for she knew that while he was there no questions would be 
acked of her. Ile was always very gentle to her, treating her with an.old- 
fashioned polirhed renspect—except when compelled on that one occasion 
by his sense of duty to uccuse her of mendacity rewpecting the purveying 
of victuals » but he had never become alwlutely famibar with ber a4 
his wife hud done; and it wus well for her now that le had not done po, 
for she could not have talked about Lady Lufton. 

In the evening, when the three were present, she did manage to say 
that she expected Mrs. Rolarts would come ovir on the following day. 

“ We whall part with you, Miss Robart, with the deepest regret," muid 
‘Mr. Crawley ; “but we would not on any account keep you longer. Mes. 
Crawley can do without you now. Whut she would have donc. had you 
not come to us, I am at a joss to think.” 

“I did not aay that I should po.” said Lucy, 

“ But you will,” said Mrs. Crawky. “Yes, dear, you will. 1 know 
that it in proper now that you should return. Nay, but we will not have 
you any longer. And the poor dear children, too,—_they may return. How 
am I to thank Mrs. Robaris for what she lias done for ust” 

3 was settled that if Mrs. Robarte came on the following day Lucy 
should go back with her; and then, during the Jong watches of the night 
—tor on this lust night Lucy would not leave the bed-side of Ler new 
friend tii Jong after the dawn had broken—ahe did tell Mra. Crawley what 
was to be her destiny in life. To herself there seemed nothing strange in 
‘her new position; but to Mrs. Crawley it was wonderful that ehe—she, 
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poor as she was—should have an embryo peeress at her bedside, handing 
her her cup to drink, and smocthing her pillow that she might be at rest. 
It was strange, and she could hardly maintain her accustomed familiarity, 
Lucy felt this, at the moment. 

‘<3 must make no difference, you know,” said she, eagerly; “none at 
all, between you and me. Promise me that it shall make no difference.” 

The promise was, of course, exacted; but it was not possible that such 
& promise should be kept. 

Very early on the following morning—so carly that it woke her while 
still in her firet sleep—there came a letter for her from the parsonage. 
Mrs. Roburts bad written it, after her return home from Lady Lufton's 
dinner, 

‘The letter said :— 

“My own own Danuixa, 

“ low am I to congratulate you, and be eager enough in wishing you joy ? 
T do wish you joy, and am to very bappy. I write now chiefly to say that I shall be 
over with you about twelve to-morrow, and that I mast bring you away with me. If 
I did not some one cle, by no means so trustworthy, would insist on doing it,”* 


Bui this, though it was thus stnted to be the chief part of the letter, and 
though it might be so in matter, waa hy no means #0 in apace. It was 
very long. for Mrs. Robarts had sat writing it till past midnight, 


“T will not say anything about him,” she wont on to ray, after two pages had been 
fitled with his uame, “ but I must tell you how beautifully she hes bebaved. You will 
own that she is a dear woman; will you not ?” 


Lucy had already owned it many times since the visit of yesterday, and 
had declared to herself, a» she has continued te declare ever since, that she 
had never doubted it. 


“ She took ws by surprise when we got into the drawing-room before dinner, and sho 
told us first of all that she had been to see you at Hogglestock, Lord Lufton, of course, 
could nut keop tho secret, but Lrought it out instantly. I can’t tell you now how he 
told it all, but I am sure you will believe that he did it in the beat possible manner. He 
took my hand and presed it half a dosen times, and J thought he was going to do 
romothing clec; but he did not, so you need not be jealous, And abe was so nice to 
‘Mark, saying such things in praise of you, ani paying all manner of compliments to 
your fither. But Lord Lufton scolded her immensely for not bringing you. He said 
‘it was larkadaisical and nonvensical ; but E could see how much he loved her for what 
she had done; and she conld see it too, for I know hor ways, and know that she wa» 


And then while Lord Lafton and Mark were in the dining-room, where they 
remained a terribly lung time, she would make mo go through the house that she 


soled her by saying that there are not two stones upon one enother at Lafton as yct; 
and I bellove such is the cusc, Besides, everybody says that it is the ugliest apot in the 
world. She went on to declare, with tears in her eyes, that if you were content to 
remain at Bramley, the would never interfere in anything, I do think that abe is the 
‘beet woman that ever lived. 
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So much as I have given of this letter formed but s small portion of 
it, but it comprises all that it is necessary that we should know. Exactly at 
twelve o'clock on that day Puck the pony appeared, with Mis, Robarts 
and Grace Crawley behind him, Grace having been brought back as 
being capable of some service in the house. Nothing that was confi- 
dential, and very little that was loving, could be said at the moment, 
because Mr. Crawley was there, waiting to bid Miss Robarts adieu; and 
he had not as yet been informed of what was to be the future fate of 
hia visitor. So they could only press cach other's hands and embrace, 
which to Lucy was almost a relicf; for even to her sister-in-law she 
hardly as yet knew how to speak openly on this subject. 

“May God Almighty bless you, Miss Roharts,” said Mr, Crawley, 
aa he stood in his dingy sitting-room ready to lead her ont to the pony- 
carriage. “ You have brought runshine into this house, even in the time 
of sickness, when there was no sunshine; and We will bless you. You 
have been the Good Samaritan, binding up the wounds of the afflicted, 
pouring in oil and balm. To the mother of my children yon have 
given life, and to me you have bronght hight, and comfort, and good words, 
—muking my spirit glad within ine, ax it had not hen gladdened before, 
All this hath come of charity, which vaunteth not itself and is not puftid 
up. Faith and hope are meat and beautiful, but charity exceedeth them 
ail." And having 90 spoken, instead of leading her out, he went away 
and hid himeclf. 

How Puck behaved himrelf as Fanny drove him tack to Framley, and 
how those two ladies in the carriage behaved themslves—of that, perhaps, 
nothing farther need be said. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
NEMCSIA. 


Bor in spite of all these joyful tidings it must, alas ! he remembered that 
Pena, that just but Rhadamanthine goddess, whom we modctns ordinarily 
call Punishment, or Nemesia when we wish to apeak of her goddens-ship, 
very scldom faila to catch a wicked man though rhe have somctimey a lame 
foot of her own, and though the wicked man may possibly get a start of 
her. In this instance the wicked man had been our unfortunate fend 
Mark Hobarts ; wicked in that he had wittingly touched pitch, gone to 
Gatherum Castle, ridden faxt mares acrora the country to Cobbold's Ashes, 
and fallen very imprudently among the Tozers; and the instrument used 
by Nemesis was Mr. Tom Towers of the Jupiter, than whom, in these our 
days, there is no deadlicr scourge in the hands of ghat goddess. 

Jo the first instance, however, I must mention, though I will not 
relate, a little conversation which took placa between Lady Lufton and 
Mr. Roberts. That gentleman thought it right to ray a few words more 
to her ladyship respecting those money tranractions, He oould not 
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but fiel, he said, that he had reesived that prebendal stall from the 
hands of Mr Sowerby, aud under euch circumstances, conmdering all 
that had happencd, he could not be eay in Ins mind as long as he held 
it ‘What ho was about to do would, he was aware, delay conndaably 
his final settlement with Lord Lufton; but Lnfton, he hoped, would 
pardon that, and agree with him as to the propriety of what he was 
about to do 

On the fizst blush of the thing Lady Lufton did not quite go along 
with lum Now that Lod Lufton was to marry the parson’s aister 1t might 
‘be well that the parson should be a dignitary of the church, and it might 
be well, also, that one so nearly connected with Ler son «hould be com- 
fortable in his money matters There loomed also, m the futuie, some 
distant powilnhty of higher clerical honours for a peer's brother-in-law ; 
and the top rung of the Indda. as always more cauly attamed when a man 
has dicidy asccnded a step a1 two But, nevertheless, when the matter 
came to be fully expluned to hur, wbhin she saw ck uly the circumstances 
under which the atall had been confiired, she did agree that 1t had better 
‘be given up 

And wall for both ¢f them it was—well fr them ail at Fr mmley—that 
this conclusion had heen rcached tx {cae the scourge of Nemes had fallen 
Nemcsns, of comse, declared that he: scourge had produced the 1csigna- 
tion, but it wus genciolly undcistood that this was a false boast, for all 
clerical men at Buchest(: hnew that the stall had been restored to the 
chapter, or, in othe: words, mto the hands of the Government, befvre Tom 
Towers had twnkd the fatal lash above hry head. But the manner of 
the twulmng was as follows — 

“Its with difficulty enough,” «md the avtic’s m the Jupiter, “that the Chuach of 
England maintains at the present moment that ascendancy among tho seligioun sects 
of thu country whih it so Ioudhy clams And perhaps xt 1s rather from an old- 
fashioned and tume-honomed affiction for its standmy than fiom any antiinsic ments 
of its own that some such gencral acknowkdgnient of its ascendancy 19 cull altoncd 
to prevml If, however, the pations and ckrxal members of this Church are bold 
enongh to disregard all xcneral ruls of decent behaviom, we think wo may predict 
that this chrvahous {4 ling will be found to give way From time to tumo we heat of 
instances of such unpiudencc, and arc rede to wonder at the folly of those whe are 
supposed te hold the State Chuich an the picatest reveroncs 

“ Among those positions of dgnihod case to which furtunate clergymon may be 
Momotud a1 tht stalls of the canons or piebendarcs im om cathedials Bome oi 
these, as» wall known, enrzy hitle or no emolumint with them, but some aio 1th ut 
the good things of this world =} cellent tamily houses me attmhcd to them, with 
‘we hardly know what dom stie privik ics, and cktical incomes, mureovct, of an amonnt 
which, if divided, would make glad the heasts of mons a haid-wurking clenical sieve 

has heen busy even among theo stalls, atta ling some amount of wok to the 
Pay, and paring off some supa rfluocs wcalth fiom such of them as wei over full, but 
1elorm has been k mer* with them, acknow kd,ing that it wa well to have some suk 
Placea of comfortable and digniiud 1etement for thove who have worn themeches out 
m the hard work of ther jrotcssion There has of late prevailed « taste fu the 
appawtment of young bishops, produced no doubt by a techng that bishops shoald be 
‘mon fitted to get through really had woth, bat wo have never heerd that young pre- 
‘bendanes were considered dosuable, A clergyman sclected for such « postion ebould, 
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we have alwsys thought, have carned an evening of ease by a long day of work, and 
should, above all things, be one whose life has beon, and therefore in human probability 
‘Will be, so decorous as to be honourable to the cathedral of his adoption, 

“We were, however, the other day given to understand that one of these Inxutious 

benefices, belonging to the cathedral of Barchester, had been bestowed on the Rev. 
‘Mark Robarts, the vicar of a neighbouring parish, on the understanding,that he should 
hold the living and the etall together; and on making farther inquiry we wers surprised 
to learn that this fortunate gontleman is 9s yot considerably undor thirty years of ago. 
‘We were desirour, however, of believing that his learning, his picty, and his conduct, 
aight be of a natars to add peculiar grace to his chapter, and therefore, though almost 
unwillingly, we were silent. Bot now it has come to our ears, and, indeed, to the 
cars of all the world, that this piety aud conduct are sadly wanting ; and judging of 
‘Mr. Robarts by his life and associates, we aro inclincd to doubt even tho learning. He 
has at this moment, or at any rato hed but a fow days sines, an execution in hie 
parsonage house at Framley, on the suit of certain moet disreputuble bill discounters 
fn London ; and probably would havo snother execution in his other house in Bar- 
chester cle, but for the fact that he has nover thought it necessary to gu into 
residence.” . 
Then followed some very stringent, and, no doubt, much-needed advice 
to those clerical members of the Church of England who aro supposed to 
‘be mainly responsible for the conduct of their brethren; and the article 
ended as follows :— 


“Many of cheso stalls are in the gift of the respective deans and chapters, and in 
such cascs the dean and chapters are bound to see that propor persons are appointed ; 
but in other instances the power of selection is vested in the Crown, and then an 
equal responsibility resta on the government of the day, Mr, Robarts, wo learn, was 
appointed to the stallin Barchester by the late Primo Minister, and we really think 
that @ grave conwure rests on him for the mauner in which his patrouage has been 
exercised, Jt may be impossible that le should himeelf in all sach cases satisfy bim- 
self by pernonal iuquiry. But our government is altozether conducted on the footing 
of vicarial responsibility. Quod facit per aliun, fucit per ac, is in a special manner 
true of our ministers, and any man who rites to high péeition among them must 
abide by the danger thereby incurred. In this peculiar caso we aro informed that the 

ion was made hy a very recently admitted member of the Cabinet, to 
whose appointment we alluded at the time as a great mistake. Tho gentleman in 
question held no high individual office of his own; dnt evil such as this which has 
now been done at Barchester, i< exactly the sort of mischief which follows the exal- 
tation of unfit men to high positions, even though no great scope for executive failure 
may be placed within their 1each. 

“If Mr. Robaris will allow us to tender to him onr advice, be will lore no timo 
fn going through such ceremony as may be noceseary agnin to place the stall at the 
disposal of the Crown !” 

I may here observe that poor Iarold Smith, when he read this, 
writhing in agony, declared it to be the handiwork of his hated enemy, 
Mr. Supplehouse. He knew the mark; 00, st least, he said; but I 
myself am inclined to Lelieve that his animosity misled him. I think 
that one greater than Mr. Supplehouse had taken upon himself the 
punishment of our poor vicar, 

Thia was very dreadful to them all at Framlcy, and, when first read, 
seemed to crush them to stoms. Poor Mrs. Robarts, when she heard 
it, seemed to think thet for them the world waa over. An attempt had 
been made to keep it from her, but such attempts always fail, an did this, 
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The article was oupied into all the good-natured local newspapers, and 
she soon discovered that something was being hidden. At last it was 
shown to her by her husband, and then for a few hours she wan annibi- 
lated; for a fow days she was unwilling to show herself; and for a few 
weeka she was very sad. But after that the world seemed to go on much 
as it had done before; the sun shone upon them as warmly as though the 
article had not been written; and not only the sun of heaven, which, asa 
rule, is not limited in his shining by any display of pagan thunder, but 
also the genial eun of their own sphcre, the warmth and light of which 
wero Bo essentially necessary to their happiness. Neighbouring rectora 
did not look glum, nor did the rectors’ wives refuse to call. The people 
in the shops at Barchester did not regard her as though she were a dis- 
graced woman, though it must be acknowledged that Mrs. Proudie passcd 
her in the close with the coldest nod of recognition. 

On Mrs. Proudie’s mind alone did the article seem to have any enduring 
effect. In one respect it was, perhapr, beneficial ; Lady Lufton was at once 
induced by it to make common cause with her own clergyman, and thus 
the remembrance of Mr. Robarts’ sins passed away the quicker from the 
minds of the whole Framley Court houseliold. 

And, indeed, the county at large was uot able to give to tho matter 
that undivided attention which would have been considered its due at 
periods of no more than ordinary interest. At the present moment 
preparations were being made for a gvuerul clection, and although no 
contest was to take pluce in the eastern division, a very violent fight 
was being carried on in the west; and the circumatances of that fight 
were eo exciting that Mr. Robarts and his article were forgotten before 
their time. An edict had gone forth from Gatherum Castle directing that 
Mr. Sowerby should be turned ont, and an answa ing note of defiance had 
been sounded from Chaldicotes, protesting, on behalf of Mr. Sowerby, 
that the duke’s behests would not be obeyed. 

There are two classes of persons in this realm who are constitu- 
tionally inefficiont to tuke any part in returning membera to Parliament 
—peors, namely, and women; and yet it was soon known through the 
whole length and breadth of the county that the present electioncering 
fight was being carried on between a pecr ond a woman. Miss Dunstable 
had been declared the purchaser of the Chase of Chaldicotes, as it were 
just in the very nick of time; which parchase—so men in Barsetshire 
declared, not knowing anything of the facte—would have gone altogether 
the other way, had not the giants obtained temporary supremacy over 
the gods. The duke was o supporter of the gods, aud therefore, no 
Mr, Fothergill hinted, his money had been refused. Miss Dunstable was 
Prepared to beard this ducal friend of the gods in his own county, and 
therefore her monuy had been taken. I am inclined, however, to think 
thot Mr, Fothergill knew nothing about it, and to opine that Miss Dun- 
stable, in her eagerness for victory, offered to the Crown more 
than the property was worth in the duke's opinion, and that the Crown 
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took advantage of her anxicty, to the manifest profit of the public at 
large. 

end it soon became known aleo that Miss Dunstable was, in fxot, the 
proprietor of the whole Chaldicotes estate, and that in promoting tho 
success of Mr, Sowerby as = candidate for the county, she wos standing 
by her own tenant. It also became known, in the course of the battle, 
that Miss Dunstable bad herself at last succumbed, and that she was 
abont to marry Dr. Thorne of Greshamsbury, or the “Greshamybury 
apothecary,” as the adverse party now delighted to call him. ‘He has 
been little better than a quack all his life,” said Dr. Hillgrave, the 
eminent physician of Burchester, “and now he is going to marry a 
quack’ daughter.” By which, and the like to which, Dr. Thorne did 
not allow himself to be much annayed. 

But all this gave rise to a very pretty ecries of squibs arranged 
between Mr. Fothergill and Mr. Closerstil, the electionecring agent. 
‘Mr. Sowerby was named “the lady's pet,” and descriptions were given 
of the lady who kept this pet, which were hy no meuns flattering to 
Miss Dunstable's appearance, or manneis, or age. And then the western 
division of the county was asked in a grave tone—an countics and boroughs 
are asked by means of advertisements stuck up on blind avells and barn 
doorn—whether it was fitting and proper thut it should be represented 
by @ woman. Upon which the county was ngain asked whether it was 
fitting and proper that it should be represented by # duke. And then 
the qnestion became more peraenal as againat Miss Dvanstable, and 
inquiry was urged whether the county would not be indelibly diygraced 
if it were not only handed over to a woman, but banded over to a 
‘woman who sold the oil of Lebanon. But little was got by this move, 
for an answering placard explained to the unfortunate county how deep 
would be ita shame if it allowed itself to become the appannge of any peer, 
‘but more especially of a peer who was known to be the most immoral Jord 
that ever disgraced the benches of the upper house. 

And so the battle went on very prettily, and, as money wan allowed to 
flow freely, the West Barsetshire world at large wun not ill satisfied. It is 
wonderful how much disgrace cf that kind a borough or county can 
endure without flinching; and wonderful, also, sceing how supreme is the 
value attached to the constitution by the realm at large, how very little 
the principles of that constitution are valued by the people in detail, The 
duke, of course, did not show himself. He rarely did on any occasion, 
and never on such cccasicns as thia; but Mr. Fothergill was to be acen 
everywhere. Biss Dunstable, also, did not bide her light under a bushel ; 
though I here declare, on the faith of an historian, that the rumour spread 
abroad of her having made s speech to the electurn from the top of the 
porch over the hotel-door at Courcy was not founded on fact. No doubt 
aho wea at Courcy, and her carriage stopped at the hotel; but neither there 
nor elsewhere did she make any public exhibition. ‘They must have mis- 
taken me for Mrs. Proudie,” she seid, when the rumour reached her oars. 
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But there was, alas! one great element of failure on Miss Dunstable's 
aide of the battle, Mr. Sowerby himself could not be indnoed to fight it 
as became aman. Any positive injunctions that were laid upon him he 
did, in» sort, oboy. It hud been a part of the bargain that he should 
stand the contest, and from that bargain he could not well go back ; but 
he had not the apirit left to him for any true fighting on his own port. He 
could not go up on the hustings, and there defy the duke. Early in the 
affair Mr. Fothergill challenged him to do so, and Mr. Sowerby never took 
‘up the gauntlet, 

“We have heard,” said Mr. Fothergill, in that great speech which 
he made at the Omnium Arms at Silverbridge— we have heard much 
during this election of the Duke of Omnium, and of the injuries which he 
is supposed to Lave inflicted on one of the candidatcs. ‘The duke’s name 
in very frequent in the mouths of the gentlemen,—and of tho Indy,—who 
support Mr. Sowerby's claims. But I do not think that Mr. Sowerby 
himself haa dared to say much about the duke, I defy Mr. Sowerby to 
mention the duke’s name upon the hustings.” 

And it so happened that Mr. Sowerby never did mention the duke's 
nanie. 

It ix ill fighting when the spirit is gone, and Mr. Sowerhy’s spirit for 
auch things was now well nigh Lroken. It is true that he bad escaped 
from the net in which the duke, by Mr. Fothergill’s aid, had entangled 
him; but he-had only broken out of one captivity into another. Money 
is a serious thing; and when gonc cannot be had back by a shuffle in the 
game, or a fortunate blow with the battledore, as may political power, or 
reputation, or fashion. One hundred thousand pounds gune, must remain 
a8 gone, let the person who claims tu have had the hononr of atvancing it 
be Mra B. or my Lord C. No lucky dodge can erase such a claim from 
the things that be—uniess, indecd, such dodge be porwible as Mr. Sowerby 
tried with Mian Dunstable. It was better for him, undoubtedly, to have 
the indy for a creditor than the duke, seving that it was possible for him 
to live as a tevant in his own old house under the lady's reign. But this 
‘he found to be n sad enough life, after all that was come and gone. 

The election on Miss Dunstable’s part was lost. She carried on the 
contest nobly, fighting it to the last moment, and sparing neither her own 
money nor that of her antagoniat; but she carricd it on unsuccessfully. 
Many gentlemen did support Mr. Sowerby becauve they were willing 
enough to emancipate their county from the duke's thraldom; but Mr. 
Sowerby was felt to be a black sheep, as Lady Lufton had called him, and 
at the close of the election he found himself banished from the representa- 
tion of West Barcheater ;—banished for ever, after having held the county 
for five-ond-twenty years. 

‘Unfortunate Mr. Sowerby! I cennot tuke leave of him here without 
some feeling of regret, knowing that there was that within him which 
might, under better guidance, have produced better things, There are 
men, even of high birth, who seem as though they were born to be 
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rogues; but Mr. Sowerby was, to my thinking, born to be « gentleman. 
‘That he had uot been a gentleman—that he had bolted from his appointed 
course, going terribly on the wrong aide of the posts—let us ull acknow- 
ledge. It is not 9 gentlemanlike deed, but a very blackgnard action, to 
obtain a friend's acceptance to a bill in an unguarded hour of social inter- 
course. That and other similar doings have stamped his character too 
plainly. But, nevertheless, I claim a tear for Mr. Sowerby, and lament 
that he has failed to run his race discreetly, in accordance with the rules 
of the Jockey Club. 

Tle attempted that plan of living as a tenant in his old house at 
Chaldicotes and of making a living out of the land which he farmed ; but 
he soon abandoned it. He had no aptitude for such induatry, and could 
not endure his altered position in the county. He soon relinquished 
Chaldicotes of his own accord, and has vanished away, as such men do 
vanish—not altogether without neceasary income; to which point in the 
final arrangement of their joint affairs, Mre. Thorne’s man of busincas—if 
I may be allowed so fur to anticipate—paid special attention. 

And thus Lord Dumbello, the duke’s nomiuee, got in, as the duke’s 
nominee had done for very many years past. There was no Nemesis here 
none as yet. Nevertheless, she with the lame foot will assuredly catch 
him, the duke, if it be that he deserve to be caught. With us his grace's 
appearance has been so unfrequent that I think wo may omit to make any 
further inquiry as to his concerns. 

One point, however, is worthy of notice, as showing the good nense 
with which we manage our affairs here in England. In an early portion of 
this story the reader was introduced to the interior of Gatheram Castle, 
and there saw Miss Dunstable entertained by the duke in the most friendly 
manner. Since those days the lady has become the duke's neighbour, and 
han waged o war with him, which he probably felt to be very vexatious. 
But, nevertheless, on the next great occasion at Gatherum Castle Doctor 
and Mrs, Thorne were among the visitors, and to no one was the duke 
more personally courteous than to his opulent neighbour, the late Miss 
Dunstable. 

eo 


CHAPTER XLVIL 


How THEY WERE ALL MannieD, HAD Two CHILDREN, AND LIVED 
Tlapry EVER APrEn. 


Dxan, affectionate, sympathetic readers, we have four couple of sighing 
lovers with whom to desl in this our last chapter, and I, as leader of the 
chorus, disdain to presa you farther with doubts as to the happiness of any 
of that quadrille. They were all made happy, in spite of that litle 
episode which so lately took place at Barchester; and in telling of their 
happiness—shortly, as is now necemary—we will take them chrono- 
Josically, giving Precedence to those who fret appeared at the hymenesl 
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In duly, then, st the cathedral, by the futher of the bride, assisted by 
hia examining chaplain, Olivia Proudie, the eldest daughter of the Bishop 
of Barcheater, was joined in marriage to the Rey. Tobias Tickler, incum- 
bent of the Trinity district church in Bethnal Green. Of the bridegroom, 
in this instance, our scquaintance has bean so short, that it is not, perhaps, 
necessary to agy much. When coming to the wedding he proposed to 
bring his three darling children with him; but in this measure he was, I 
think prudently, stopped by advice, rather strongly worded, from his 
futore valued mother-in-law, Mr. Tickler was not an opulent man, nor 
had he hitherto attained any great fame in his profession; but, at the age 
of forty-three he still had sufficient opportunity before him, and now 
that his merit has been properly viewed by high ccclesiastical eyes the 
refreshing dew of deserved promotion will no doubt fall upon him. The 
Yoarriage was very smart, and Olivia carricd herself through the trying 
ordeal] with an excellent propriety of conduct. 

Up to that time, and even for a few days longer there was doubt at 
Barchestor as to that strange journey which Lord Dumbello undoubtedly 
did take to France. When a man so circuwstanced will suddenly go to 
Paris, without notice given cven to his future bride, people must doubt ; 
and grave were the apprehensions expressed on this occasion by Mr. 
Proudie, even at her child'a wedding-breakfsat. ‘God hless you, my 
dear children,” she said, standing up at the head of her tablo as she 
addremed Mr. Tickler and his wife; “when I see your perfect happiness 
—perfect, that is, as far os luman happiness can be made perfect in this 
vale of tears—and think of the terrible calamity which has fallen on our 
unfortunate neighbours, I cannot but acknowledge Iiis infinite mercy and 
goodness, The Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh away.’ By which she 
intendod, no doubt, to signify that whereas Mr. Tickler had been given to 
her Olivia, Lord Dumbello had been taken awny from the archdeacon’s 
Griselda, The bappy couple then went in Mra, Proudie’s carriage to the 
nearest railway station but one, and from thence proceeded to Malvern, 
and there spent the honeymoon. 

And 8 great comfort it was, I am sure, to Mra. Proudie when suthen- 
ticated tidings reached Barchester that Lord Dumbello had returned front 
Paris, and that the Hartletop-Grantly alliance was to be carried to ita 
completion. She still, however, held her opinion—whether correotly or 
not, who shall say ?—that the young lord had intended to escape. “The 
archdeacon has shown great firmness in the way in which he has done it,” 
raid Mrs. Proudie ; “ but whother he has consulted his child's beet interesta 
in forcing her into a marriage with au unwilling husband, I for one must 
take leave to doubt. But then, unfortunately, we all know how completcly 
the archdeacon is devoted to worldly matters.” 

In this instance the archdeacon's devotion to worldly matters was 
rewarded by that success which he no doubt desired. He did go up to 
London, and did see one or two of Lord Dumbello’s friends. This he 
did, not obtraalvcly, as though in Seer of any falsehood or vacillation on 
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tho part of the viscount, but with that discretion and tact for which he 
thas been #0 long noted. Mrs. Proudie declares that during the few days 
of his shsence from Barsetshire he himself crossed to France and hunted 
down Lord Dambello at Paris, As to thia I am net prepared to aay 
anything; but I am quite sure, as will be all those who knew the arch- 
deacon, that he was not a man to see his daughter wronged as long as 
any measure remained by which such wrong might be avoided. 

But, be that as it may—that mooted question as to the archdeacon’s 
journey to Parie—Lord Dumbello was forthcoming at Plumstead on the 
5th of August, and went through his work like 2 man. The Hartletop 
family, when the alliance was found to be unavoidable, eydeavoured to 
arrange that the wedding should be held at Ilartletop Priory, in order 
that the clerical dust and dinginess of Barchester Close might not soil the 
splendour of the martiage gala doings; for, to tell the trath, the Hartle- 
topians, ax a rule, were not proud of their new clerical connections. 
But on this subject Mrs. Grantly was very properly inexorable; nor, when 
an atteinpt was inade on the bride to induce her to throw over her mamma 
at the last moment and pronounce for herself that she would be married 
at the priory, was it attended with any success, The Hartletopians knew 
nothing of the Grantly fibre and calibre, or they would have made no 
such attempt. ‘The marriage took place at Plamstead, and on the morning 
of the day Lord Dunnbello posted over from Barchester to the rectory. 
The ceremony was performed by the archdeacon, without assistance, 
although the dean, and the precentor, and two other clergymen, were 
at the ceremony. Guiselda’s propriety of conduct was quite equal to 
that of Olivia Proudie; indecd nothing could excoed the statuesque 
grace and fine aristocratic bearing with which she carried heraclf on 
the occasion. The threo or four words which the service required of her 
she eaid with case and dignity; there was neither sobhing nor orying 
to disturb the work or embarrass her friends, and she signed her name 
in the church books as “Griselda Grantly” without a tremor—and without 
O regret. 

Mrs. Grantly kissed her and blessed her in the hall as ahe was about 
to step forwaid to her travelling carriage, leaning on her father’s arm, 
and the child put up her face to her mother fora last whisper. “ Mamma,” 
sho said, “I suppose Jane can put her hand at once on the moire antique 
when we reach Dover?” Mra. Grantly smiled and nodded, and again 
blessed her child, There was not a tear shed—at Jeast, not thea—nor @ 
niga of sorrow to cloud for a moment the gay splendour of the day. 
But the mother did bethink heraclf, in the solitude of her own roou, 
of those last words, and did acknowledge a lack of something for which 
her heart had sighed. She had boasted to her sister that she had nothing 
to rynet ax to ber daughter's education; but now, when she was slono 
after her success, did ahe fel that she could still support herself with 
that Lonst? For, be it known, Mrs. Grently bad 9 heart within her 
osc, and « faith within her heart. The world; it is trys, had pressed 
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‘upon her sorely with all its weight of accumulated clerical wealth, but it 
had net utterly crushed her~-not her, but only her child. For the sins of 
the father, are they not visited on the third and foutth generation? 

Bat if any such feeling of remorse did for awhile mar the fulness of 
Mrs. Grantly’s joy, it was soon dispelled by the perfect success of her 
daughter's married life. At the end of the autumn the bride and bride~ 
groom returned from their tour, and it was evident to all the circle at 
Ilartlctop Priory that Lord Dumbello was by no means dissatisfied with 
his bargain. His wife had been admired everywhere to the top of 
his bent, All the world at Ems, and at Baden, and at Nice, had been 
stricken by the stately beauty of the young viscountess. And then, too, 
her manner, style, and high dignity of demeanour altogether supported 
the reverential fecling which her grace and form at first inspired. She 
never derogated from her husband's honour by the fictitious liveliness of 
gossip, or allowed any onc to forget the pccress in the woman. Lord 
Dnmbello soon found that his reputation for discretion was quite mfe in 
her hands, and flint there were no lessons a4 to conduct in which it was 
necersary that he should give instruction. 

Before the winter was over she had equally won the henrts of all the 
circle at Hartletop Priory, The duke was there and declared to the 
marchioness that Dumbello could not possibly have better. “ Indeed, I 
do not think he could,” ssid the happy mother. ‘She secs all that she 
ought to seo, aud nothing that she ought not.” 

And then, in London, when the reason came, all men sang all manner 
of praiace in her favour, and Lord Dumbello was made awaro that he wae 
reckoned among the wisest of his age. lic had married a wife who managed 
everything for him, who never troubled him, whom no woman dinhked, 
and whom every man admired. As ior feast of reason and for flow of 
oul, is it not a question whether any euch flows sad feasts are necessary 
‘between oman and his wife? How many men can truly assert that they 
ever enjoy conubial flows of soul, or that connubial feasts of reason are in 
their nature enjoyable? But a handvome woman at the head of your table, 
who Lnows how to drew, and how te sit, and how to get in and out of her 
carringe—who will not disgrace her lord by her ignorance, or fret. him by 
her coquetry, or disparage him by her talent—how Deautiful a thing it iat 
For my own part I think thut Griselda Grantly was born to be the wile 
of n great English pecr. 

“ After all, then,” said Miss Dunstghle, apeaking of Lady Dambello-—— 
she was Mrs. Thorne at this time—“ after all, thero is some troth in what 
onr quaint latter-day philosopher tclis us—‘Great aro thy powers, O 
Silenco 1°” 

‘The marriage of our old friends Dr. Thorne and Miss Dunstable was 
the third on the list, but thet did not take place till the latter end of 
Scptember, The lewyers on such an occasion had no inconsidersble work 
to accomplish, and thongh the lady was not coy, nar the gentleman slow, 
it was not found practicable to arrange en earlier wedding. The orre- 
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mony was performed at St. George's, Hanover Square, and was not bril- 
Tiant in any special degree. London at the time was empty, and the few 
persons whose presence was actually necessary were imported from the 
country for the occasion. The bride was given away by Dr. Easyman, 
and the two bridesmaids ware ladies who had lived with Miss Dunstable 
as companions. Young Mr. Gresham and his wife were thore, as was also 
Mrs. Harold Smith, who was not at all prepared to drop her old friend in 
her new sphere of life. 

“We shall call her Mra. Thorne instead of Miss Dunstable, and I 
really think that that will be all the difference,” snid Mrs. Harold Smith. 

To Mrs, Harold Smith that probably was all the difference, but it was 
not #0 to the persons most concerned. 

According to the plan of life arrangell between the doctor and his 
wife she was still to keep up her house in London, remaining there during 
such period of the senzon as she might choose, and receiving him when it 
might appear good to him to visit her; but he was to be the master in 
the country. A mansion at the Chase was to be built, and till such time 
as that was complcted, they would keep on the old house at Greshamebury. 
Into this, amall as it was, Mrs. Thorne,—in spite of her great wealth,~— 
did not disdain to enter. But subsequent circumstances changed their 
plans. It waa found that Mr. Sowerby could not or would not live at 
Chaldicotes; and, therefore, in the second year of their marriage, that 
place was prepared for them. They are now well known to the whole 
county a8 Dr. and Mrs. Thorne of Chaldicotes,—of Chaldicotes, in 
distinction to the well-known Thornes of Ullathorne in the castern 
division. Tere they live respected by their neighbours, and on terms of 
alliance both with the Duke of Omnium and with Lady Lufton. 

“* Of course those dear old avenues will be very sad to me,” said Mrs. 
Harold Smith, when at the end of a London season she was invited down 
to Chaldicotes; and as she spoke she put her handkerchief up to her eycs. 

“ Well, dear, what can I do?” ssid Mra. Thorne. “I cau't cut them 
down; the doctor would not let me.” 

“Oh, no,” said Mrs. Harold Smith, sighing ; and in spite of her feul- 
ings she did visit Chaldicotes. 

But it was October before Lord Lafton was made a happy man;— 
that is, if the fruition of his happiness was a greater joy than the auti- 
cipation of it. Iwill not say that the happiness of marriage is like the 
Dead Sea frait—an apple which, when eaten, turns to bitter ashes in the 
mouth. Such pretended sarcasm would be very false. Nevertheless, is it 
not the fact thet the sweetest morsel of love’s fenat has been enten, that the 
freshest, fairest blush of the flower has been snatched and bas pamed away, 
when the ceremony at the altar has been performed, and legal possession 
has been given? There is an aroms of love, an undofinable delicacy of 
flavour, which escapes and is gone before the church porte! is Jeft, vanish- 
ing with the maiden name, and incompatible with the solid comfort 
appertaining to the rank of wife. To love one’s own spouse, and to be 
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loved by her, ia the ordinary lot of man, and is » duty exacted under 
penalties. But to be allowed to love youth and beauty that is not one's 
own—~to know that one 1s loved by # oft bewg who still bangs 

fiom the eye of the world as thongh her love were all but dheit—can 
at be that a man 1s made happy when a state of anticipation such as this 
3« bought to a clore? No, when the husband walks back from the altar, 
he his already swallowed the choicest dainties of his banquet. The beef 
and padding of married hfe ac then in store for him ;—or perhaps only 
the bread and cheese. Let hrm take care lest hardly a crust remam,—or 
perhaps not a crust. 

But before we fimsb, let us go back for one moment to the daintics,—to 
the tume before the beef and puddmg were served,—while Lucy was still 
at the pareonege, and Lord Lufton still staying at Framley Court. He 
had come up one morning, as wat now fiequently his wont, and, after a 
{uw nonutes’ conversation, Mrs Robaits had left the room,—as not unfre- 
quently on such occasions was her wont. Lucy was working and con- 
tinned hei work, and Lord Lufton fora moment or two sat looking at her; 
thin he got up abinptly and, st mding before Ler, thus questioned her :— 

“Lucy,” sad he. 

“Well, what of Lucy now? Any particular fault this morning?” 

“Yus, a most mrtienln: fault. When I asked you, here, in this room, 
«2 this very spot, whether 2t was powuble tht you should love me—why 
dad you say that 1t was imposable?” 

Lucy, instead of answo.ing at the moment, looked down upon the 
carpct, to gc 1f his memory were as good ashes. Yes; he was standing 
on the cvact spot where he had stood before. No spot im all the wold 
wus more fiequcatly clear before her own eycs. 

“Do you remembes that diy, Lucy?” he sa:d again. 

“ Yes, I remember st,” she said 

“Why did ) ou say at was impossible?” 

“Dad I say ampossible ?” 

She knew that she had sad so, She remembered how she had waited 
till he had gone, and that then, going to her own room, she had reproached 
heasclf wath the cowardice of the falsehood. She had hed to him then; 
and now—how was she punished for 1t? 

“Well, I suppose at was posublo,” she said. 

“But why did you sty so when you knew it would make me so 
nusmable?” 

“Miserable! nay, but you went away happy enough! I thought I 
had never seen you lock better satisfied." 

“Tracy 1" 

“You had done your dnty and had had such a lucky escape! What 
astouishes me is thet you should have ever come back again. But tho 
}itcher may go te the well once too often, Lord Lufton.” 

“ But will you tell mo the tuth now?” 

“What truth ?* 
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“ That day, when I came to you,—did you love me at all then?" 

“ We'll let bygones be bygones, if you please.” 

“But I swear you shall tell me. It was such a cruel thing to answer 
me aa you did, unleas you meant it. And yet you never saw me again 
till after my mother had been over for you to Mrs. Crawley's.” 

Yq was absence that made me—care for you.” 

“Lucy, I swear I belicve you loved me then.” 

“ Ludovic, some conjuror must have told you that.” 

She waa standing aa she spoke, and, laughing at him, she held up her 
hands efd shook her head, But she was now in hia power, and he had 
his revenge,—his revenge for her past falechood anf her present joke. 
How could he be more bappy when he was made happy by having her 
all his own, than he was now? 

And in these days there again came up that petition as to her riding— 
with very different result now than on that former occasion, There were 
ever so many objections, then. There was no habit, and Lucy wos—or 
said that she was—afraid; and then, what would Lady Lufton aay? But 
now Ludy Lufton thought it would be quite right; only were they quito 
eure about the horse? Was Ludovic certain that the horse had been 
ridden by a lady? And Lady Meredith's habits were dragged out an a 
matter of course, and one of them chipped and snipped and altered, with- 
oat any compunction. And as for fear, there could be no bolder boree- 
woman than Lucy Robarts. It was quite clear to all Framloy that riding 
was the very thing for her. “But I never shall be happy, Ludovic, till 
yor have got a horse properly suited for her,” said Lady Lufton. 

And then, also, came the affair of her wedding garments, of her 
trousseau,—as to which I cannct boast that she showed capacity or steadi- 
ness at all equal to that of Lady Dumbello. Lady Lufton, however, 
thought it a very scrious matter; and as, in her opinion, Mrs, Rubaris 
did not go about it with sufficient energy she took the mutter mainly into 
her own hands, striking Lucy dumb by her frowns and noda, deciding on 
everything herself, down to the very tugs of the boot-tics, 

“My dear, you really must allow me to know what I am about; ” and 
Lady Lufton patted hor on the arm asebe spoke. “I did it all for Jus- 
tinia, and ahe never bad reason to regret a single thing that I bought. If 
you'll ask her, she'll tell you 20.” 

Lucy did not ask hor future sister-in-law, aveing that she had no 
doubt whatever as to her future mother-in-law's judgment on tho articles 
in queation. Only the money! And what could she want with six dosen 
pocket-handkerchiecfs all at once? There was no question of Lord Luftou’s 
going out as governor-general to India! But twelve dozen pocket-hand- 
Aerchiefs hed not been too many for Grieelda’s imagination. 

And Lucy wonld sit slons in the drawing-roum at Framley Court, 
filling ber heart with thoughts of that evening when she had first ant there. 
Bhe had then resolved, painfully, with inward tears, with groanings of ber 
spirit, that she was wrongly placed in being in that company, Grissds 
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Grantly had been there, quite at her ease, petted by Lady Lufton, admired 
by Lord Lufton; while che had retired out of sight, sore at heart, because 
she felt herself to be no fit companion to those around her. Then ho 
hed come to her, making matters almost worse by talking to her, bringing 
the tears into her eyes by his good-nature, but still wounding her by the 
feeling that ahe could not speak to him at her ease. 

But things were at s differant pass with her now. He had choen her 
—her out of ull the world, and brought her there to share with him his own 
home, his own honours, and all that he had to give. She was the apple of 
his eye, and the pride of his heart. And the stern mother, of whom che 
had stood so much in awe, who at first ind passed her by aa a thing not to 
be noticed, and had then sent out to hor that she might be warned to keep 
herself aloof, now hardly knew in what way she might sufficiently show 
her love, regard, and solicitude. 

I must not say that Lucy was not proud in thess moments—that her 
heart was not elated at these thoughts, Success does beget pride, as 
failure begets shame. But her pride was of that sort which is in no way 
dingraceful to either man or woman, and wus accompanied by pure true 
Tove, and a fult resolution to do her duty in that state of life to which it had 
pleased her God to call her. She did rejoice greatly to think that she had 
been choven, and not Griwlda, Was it powible that having loved she 
should not 20 rejoice, or that, rejoicing, she should not bo moud of her love? 

They spent the whole winter abroad, leaving the dowager Lady Lufton 
to her plung and preporations for their reception at Framley Court; and in 
the following spring they appeared in London, and there vet up their stuff. 
Lucy had some inner tremblings of the mpirit, and quiverings about the 
hourt, at thus begiuning her duty befure the great world, but abe said 
Kittle or nothing to her husband on the matter. Other women hod done as 
much before her time, nnd hy courage had gone through with it. It would 
be dreadful enough, that position in her own house with lords and Iadics 
bowing to her, and stiff members of Parliament for whom it would be 
neeessary to make small talk ; but, nevertheless, it was to be endured. 
The time came and sho did endure it. The time cume, and before the 
first six wecks were over she found that it was easy cnough. The lords 
and ladies got into their proper places and talked to her about ordinary 
matters in a way that mude no effort necessary, and the members of 
Parliament were hardly more stiff than the clergymen ehe had known in 
the neighbourhood of Framiey. 

She had not been long in town before she met Lady Dumbello. At 
this interview also she had to overcome some little inward emotion. On 
the few occasions on which she had met Griselda Grantly at Frawley they 
had not much progremed in friendship, ond Lucy had felt that she had 
been despised by the rich beauty. She also in her turn had disliked, if 
the had not despised, her rival. But how would it bo now? Lady Dum- 
bello could hardly despise her, and yet it did not seem possible that they 
should meet as friends, They did meet, and Lucy came forward with a 
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pretty eagerness to give her hand to Lady Lufton’s late favourite. Lady 
Dumbello emiled alightly—the same old smils which had come across her 
fhoe when they two had been first introduced in the Framley drawing- 
room; the same amile without the variation of a line,—took the offered 
hand, muttered a word or two, and then receded. Jt was exactly as she 
had done before. She had never despised Lucy Robartse, She had 
accorded to the parson’s sister the emount of cordiality with which she 
usually received her acquaintance; and now she could do no more for the 
peer's wife. Lady Dumbello and Lady Lufton have known each other 
ever since, and have occasionally visited at each other's houses, but the 
intimacy between them has never gone beyond this. 

The dowager came up to town for about a month, and while there was 
contented to fill a second place. She had no desire to be the great lady in 
London. But then came the trying period when they commenced their 
life together at Framley Court. The elder lady formally renounced her 
place at the top of the table,—formally persisted in renouncing it though 
Lucy with tears implored her to resume it. She said also, with equal 
formality—repeating her determination over and over again to Mrs, Robarts 
with great energy—that she would in no respect detract by interforence 
of her own from the authority of the proper mistress of the house; but, 
nevertheless, it is well known to every oneat Framley that old Lady Lufton 
still reigns paramount in the parish. 

“Yea, my dear; the big room locking into the little garden to the 
south was always the nursery; and if you ask my advice, it will still 
remain so. But, of course, any room you please——” 

And the big room, looking into the little garden to the south, ia still 
the nursery at Framley Court. 
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TLE drawing 
which accompa- 
nies these few 
Hines docs not pre- 
tend to novelty of 
subject. Nor is it 
hoped that peoplo 
“ in wociety ” will 
be struck with tho 
representation of 
what they #0 con- 
tantly see, and, 
vu it may be added, 
feel Senson. It is intended chiefly for 
the information of country cousins, intelligent 
foicigne:s, and other remote persons; alo 
joung Jadies and gentlemen growing up, avd 
not yet out, to Ict them know what and where 
they miy expect to go to af they should “ give up to paties what is 
meant for mankind.” Perhaps, also, in the future, it may be news to 
that distingmshed New Zealander so often referred to by contemporary 
writers, and who, we ate given to understand, will himself be fond of draw- 
ing. Far be it from me to imply that this attempt to picture = manner 
and custom of modern socicty ia hkely to “live” in that distant poriod 
of posterity when St, Paul's is in ruins, and the enterprising traveller 
ia sitting patiently on tho Monument—I mean the broken arch of London 
Brdge—eketching. I only intend to convey that a fossil copy of it 
may, by chance, be dug up by the antiquarian; or that my little fy-leaf 
may be preserved in the otherwise amber periodical in which it now 
appears. 

It is a Protest against a habit the givers of partics are given to, of 
inviting into their houses more people than the houses will hold. And 
it may be remarked, that if it be necensary to the happiness of the hostess 
and the success of “ At Homes” that the questa should be crushed almost 
to death, it would be an improvement if such pressing invitations were 
issued in winter only, and not, as now, chiefly in the hottest months of the 
year. 

It is common at these receptions for the crowd to reach such dimensions 
that, tho rooms becoming quite full, the company is aqueezed gradually 
up the stairs till it disappears ont of sight in the direction of the bedrooms, 
24-5 
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and towarda the roof of the house; while in another direction it overflows 
out of the windows on to the balconies into outer darkness. More guests 
arrive every minute, and endeavour to make their way into the presence 
of the hostess; some struggle manfully, but never reach the rooms, and 
subside aot last on the stairs; others succumb soouer, and live the rest of 
the night on the Innding, a quiet, but an oppressive existence omongst 
coloured Ismps and flower-pots. The whole staircase at last becomes 
choked up with “society,” closely packed, Jeaning against the banistera 
on one side, and the wall on the other, resigned to their fate; while in 
the centre or middle passage, the horrors of which increase each moment, 
diwo atueams of company are secu, one supposing it is going up, and the 
other under the impression that it is coming down; but this is a delusion, 
Jur neither has moved more than threo quarters of an inch the Jast half- 
hour, and it becomes a melancholy subject for apeculation, whether at thin 
rate ihe middle of next week or the latter portion ia the soonest their 
respective destinations are likely to be reached. 

In euch circumstances, a philosopher may, although a stout lady be 
standing upon ench of his patent-leather fect, in-agony, yet fixed——the 
edge of a gibus hat stuck in hia eye, or an clegant gold pin of euormous 
size decorating a lovely head, but at the same time stabbing him in the 
car—he may, I suggest, still, if he has any pluck, find anmsement and 
instruction. Ife may find pleasme in the delightful good-Lumour of nome, 
in the lung-enduring, uncomplaining patience of otlern; and aguin, he 
way eve one of the gentler rex, while grief is struggling in her fuce, 
guilantly preserving her company smile, and trying hard to look as if she 
really thenght it pleasure she was undergoing; and he may see, and hear 
too, some of the sex that is uct gentle seeking relief to their pent-up 
teclings by muttering words of a coudemnatory nature. Ile may discover 
who is good-tempered, and who is not, as he contemplates that mob of 
well-dressed persons, whose trains, heuds of hwir, wreaths aud bouquets, 
fiounces and feelings, are more or lesa dishevelled. 

But observe the refreshmeut-room. From about widnight, oll the 
various currents act in in that direction, thore in the drawing-rooms, the 
landing, the little boudoir off the drawing-room, the staircases, and the 
hall; all these, which are full, are to be cmptied into the refreshment- 
room, which is already full. That is the intention; the consequences of 
the attempt to carry it out it is not easy to imagine or to deucribe. 

Suppose yourself slowly drifting towards the ices, you being, perhaps, 
short of stature, but of = persevering nature—pledged, perhaps, to the 
Object of your Affections to get a strawberry cream, ele being on the 
point of fainting—you yourself in an exhausted state, your progross 
stopped in front, and the horizon shut out from view by a big fat man. 
‘The consciousness that the parting of your beck hair is being ruffled, 
that 9 dragoon’s moustache of supernatural length is tickling your cye 
on one side, and that the man of all others in the world you most 
dislike has his elbow wedged into your side on the other, shuost drives 
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You to despair; and when, with a surprising effort, you are able to turn 
to eacape there, it is only to find all your features violently imbedded 
in the prodigious wreath attached to a lady’s head, and not hers. To be 
near the rose is considered an advantage, but when the rosoa are artificial, 
that makes a difference. For my part, I think what I describe realizes 
the picture of an honest man struggling with adversity, formally esteemed 
one of the noblest of sights, 

After all, I suppose, that while there are Objects of the Affections, men 
will be found willing to go through dangers and difficulties to seo them 
and to serve them: and who can doubt that in the fabulous period when 
the knight killed a dragon, or fought his way throngh the enchanted foreat, 
an additional pleagnre was imparted by those facts to the interview 
afterwarda with the prinocas, who was waiting the result on the tower top ? 

Suppore, then, that you have anrvived the supper-room, your next 
endeavour is to get into the apartment devoted to outer coats, &e.; and 
upon reaching which, you fondly hope that yonr parment will be delivered 
up upon the production hy you of a small ticket, having 9 number 
inscribed upon it. Vain delusion, and weak-minded man! The barrieade 
of tables formed for the preservation of order and the outer garments, and 
behind which neatly-attired mnidens had cfliciated, in the carly part of 
the night, haa been stormed by “ society,” and complete anarchy prevails, 
Ladies’ cloaks, beautiful Lournonses, shawls, bags containing furs, strange 
hoods, aro trampled under foot, with coats, Inverness wrappers, andl hatr, 
all mingled together, and flung about in the wildest disorder. “ Numbers” 
are no use; the maids are fled, or out of their wits with perplexity; it is 
a wild hunt of ladies and gentlemen for their “things.” Some find them, 
rome don’t; some take what comes, some go without taking anything; 
rome have even been known to imagine they had a chance of recovering 
their property by calling next day. 

And to think that there were some people who “ moved heaven and 
earth” io get invited to this party, while of thone who were there the 
greater part seemed to think only of how they could get away soonest, 
and in safety! 

‘The change into the fresh air is pleasant after on atmorphere of faded 
flowers, wax-lights, and scent. There is a whole army of' servants about 
the door, the familiar shouting of the linkman greets the ear, a long 
stream of carriages, their lamps shining into the far distance, meets the 
eye, while above are the stars glittering in the ool, bright sky. 
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Glisabettz Sirani. . 


—d 
1065. 
Jvusr to begin,—and end! so much,—no more! 
To touch upon the very point at last 
Where life should cling: to feel the solid shoro 
Safe; where, tho seething scu’s strong toil o’erpast, 
Peace seem’d appointed; then, with all the store 
Half-undivulged of the glean’d ocenn cast, 
Like a discouraged wave's on the blenk strand, 
Where what appear’d some temple (whose glad Priest 
To gather ocenn’s sparkling gift should stand, 
Bidding the wearied wave, from toil releast, 
Sleep in the marble harbours bathed with bland 
And quiet sunshine, flowing from full east 
Among the laurcls) proves the dull blind rock's 
Fantastic front,——-to die, a disallow'd, 
Darht purpose: which the scornful shore-cliff mocks, 
Even as it sinks; and all its wealth bestow'd 
In vain,—mere food to feed, perchance, stray flocks 
Of the coarse sea-gull! weaving its own shroud 
Of idle foam, swift ceasing to be scent 
Sad, sad, my father! . . . yet it comes to this, 
For I am dying. All that might have been— 
‘That must have been! ... the days, so hard to misa, 
So sure to come! . . . eyes, lips, that scem’d to Ican 
In on me at my work, and almost kisa 
The curls bow'd o'er it, . . . lest! Oh, never doubt 
I should have lived to know them all again, 
And from the crowd of praisers single out 
For special love those forms beheld so plain 
Beforehand. When my pictures, borne about 
Bologna, to the church doors, led their train 
Of kindling faces, turn'd, as by they go, 
Up to these windows,—standing at your aide 
Unseen, to them, I (be sure!) should know 
And welcome back those cyes and lips, descried 
Long since in fancy: for I loved them so, 
And so believed them! Think! . . . Bologna’s pride 
My paintings! .. . Guido Reni’s mantle mine . . . 
And I, the maiden artist, prized among 
The masters, . . . ah, that dream was too divine 
For carth to realize! I die so young, 
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All this escapes me} God, the gift be Thine, 
Not man’s, then . . . better so! That thiobbing throng 
Of human faces fades out fast. Even yours, 
Bclovéd ones, the mexorable Fate 
(For all our vow’d affections !) acarce endures 
About me. Mnat I go, then, desolate 
Qut from among yon? Nay, my work ensures 
Tut guerdon somewhere,—tho’ the gift must wait! 
Had I lived longer, life would sure have set 
TLarth’s gift of fume in safety. But I die. 
Death must make safe the heavenly gucidon yet. 
I trusted tame for ammortahty,— 
‘There was my cuior! Father, never Ict 
Doubt of reward confuso my memory! 
Besidcs,—I have done much: and what is done 
Is well donc. All my heart conceived, my band 
Made fast .. nnid mattyi, samt, and weeping nna, 
And tiunchcon’d prince, aud warrior with bold baud, 
Yet heep my Ife upon them ,—axs the sun, 
‘Tho’ fallen below the lmuts of the laud, 
Still sees on every form of purple cloud 
li» painted picsence. 


Tlaing August's here, 
September's coming! Summer's broidc:’d shroud 
Is borne away in triumph by the year: 
Red Autumn drops, from all his branches bow'd, 
Tits careless wealth upon the costly bier. 
We must be chetrful, Set the caxment wide, 
One last look o'er the places I have loved, 
One last long looh! ... Bologna, O my pride 
Among thy palaced strects! ‘The days have moved 
Pleasantly o'er us. What has becn denied 
To our endeavour? Lite goes umremroved. 
To make the best of all things, is the best 
Of all means to be happy. Tius I know, 
But cannot phrase it finely. The night's 10st 
The day's toil sweetens. Flowers are waim'd by snow. 
All's well God wills. Work out this grief. Joy's zest 
Itaelf ia salted with a touch of woe. 
There's nothing comes to us may not be borne, 
Except a too grcat happiness. But this 
Comes rarely. Tho’ I know that you will momn 
The httle maiden helpmate you must miss, 
Thenks be to God, I leave you not forlorn. 
There should be comfort in this dying kiss. 
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Lect Barbara keep my colours for herself, 
Ym sorry that Lucia went away 

In some unkindness. “Iwas a cheerful elf! 
Send her my scarlet ribands, mother; say 

I thonght of her. My palette’s on the shelf, 
Surprised, no doubt, at such long holiday. 

In the south window, on the eascl, standy 
My picture for the Empress Eleiinore, 

Still wanting somo few touches, these weak hands 
Must leave to others. Yet there's tine before 
The year ends. And the Empress’ own commands 

You'll find in writing. Barbara's brush is mora 
Like mine than Anna’s; let her finish it. 

Ob, . . . and there's "Muzo our poor fisherman ! 
You'll find my work done for him: something fit 
To hang among his nets: you liked the plan 

My fancy took to please our friend's dull wit, 
Scarce brighter than his old tin fishing can... . 
St. Margaret, stately a» o ship full sail, 
Leading a dragon by an azure bund; 
The ribbon fiutters gaily in the gale: 
The monster follows the Saint's guiding hand, 
Wrinkled to one grim emile from head to tail: 
For in his horny hide his heart grows bland. 
-—~— Where are you, dear ons? ..- 





’ Tis the dull, faint chill, 

Which soon will shrivel into burning pain} 
Dear brother, sisters, futher, mother—still 

Stand near me! While your faces fixt remain 
Within my ecnse, vague fears of unknown ill 

Are softly crowded out, .. . and yet, ‘tis vain! 
Greet Giulio Banzi ; grect Antonio; greet 

Bartolomeo, kindly. When I'm gone, 
And in the school-room, as of old, yon meet, 

— Ahk, yes! you'll miss a certain merry touc, 
A cheerful face, a emile that should complete 

‘The vague place in the household picture grown 
To an arpect so familiar, it seems strange 

That anght should alter there. Mere life, at least, 
Could not have brought the shadow of a change 

Across it. Safely the warm years cnoresst 
Among us. I have never songht to range 

From our amall table at earth's general foast, 
To higher places: never loved but you, 

Dear family of friends, except my art: 
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Nor any form save those my penal drow 

Ever quiver d in the quwet of my hat. 
I die a manden to Madonna true, 

And would have eo continued. ... ‘There, the smart, 
‘The pang, the famtncs!. . . 


Ever, as I he 

Hue, with the Autumn sunsct on my fice, 
And heny in my cms (whist at, and J, 

Together, slppmg softly from the place 
We play’d m, pensvely prepire to dic), 

A low wam humming simmeis im my cars, 
~— Ol} summer alturnoons! faint fragments rise 

Out of my broken hfe... at timcs ippeurs 
Midonna-hhe a moon in inellow hus 

‘The three Tates w th the spindk and the shear: 
‘Lhe Grand Duke Cosmo with the Distimes 

&t Marguct wath ha diagon fitful cheus 
Along the Via Usbana come and go- 

Bolom with her towers! .. . Then all mows dim, 
And shapcw itecIf ancw, softly and lay, 

‘Lo clowsterd glooms tlio’ which the silver hymn 
Tludes the scnsrtive slenee, whilst below 

The south-west window, just onc single, slim, 
And skepy sunbeam, powdus with waved gold 

A lane ot gleamny mist along the gloom, 
Whierchy to find its way, thie’ munfold 

Maguificence, to Guido Rem’s tomb, 
Wiuch act im steadiast splundcu, I behold. 

And all the whik, I sccut the incense fume, 
‘ill dizey grows the brain, and dak the cye 

Beneath the eyelid When the end im come, 
‘here, by his tomb (our ma-ta’s) kt me he, 

Somewhere, not tuo jai off; beneath the dome 
Of our own Lady of the Rosary: 

baft, where old fucnds wall pass; and still nea: home! 


OWIN MEREDITH. 
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ON A CHALE-MARK ON TIE DOOR. 


N the doorpost of the house 
of a friend of mine, a few 
inches above the lock, is 2 
little chalk-matk, which some 
sportive boy in passing has 
prolably scratched on the 
pillar. The doorsteps, the 
lock, handle, and to forth, 
sro kept decently enough; 
but this chalk-mark, I eap- 
pose some three inches ont 
> of the housemaid'’s boat, hay 
already been on the door for 
more than a fortnight, and 
I wonder whcther it will be 
there whilst this paper is 
heing written, whil-t it is at 
the printer's, aud, in fine, until 
the month passes over? I wonder whether the servants in that howe will 
read these remarks about the chalk-mark? That the Conxot MaGaziwe 
is taken in in that house I know. In fact I have seen it there. In fact I 
have read it theie. Jn fact I have written it there. Ina word, the house 
to which I allude is mine—the “ editor's private residence," to which, in 
spite of prayers, entreaties, commands, and threata, authora, and Indies 
especially, will send their communications, although they won't undorstand 
that they injure their own interests by so doing; for how is a man who 
has his own work to do, his own exquisite inventions to form and perfect 
—Maria to rescue from the unprincipled Earl—the atrocious General to 
confound in his own machinations—the angelic Dean to promote to a 
bishopric, aud 20 forth——how is a man to do all thia, under = hundred 
interruptions, and keep his uerves and temper in that just and cquable 
state in which they ought to be when he comes to assume the critical 
office? An you will send here, ladies, I must tell you you have « much 
wore chance than if you forward your valuable articles to Cornhill. 
Here your papers asic, at dinner-timo, we will ssy. Do you suppose 
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that is a pleamnt period, and that we are to criticize you between the 
ovum and malum, between the soup and the dessert? I have touched, I 
think, on this subject before. I say again, if you want real justice shown 
you, don’t send your papers to the private residence, At home, for 
instance, yesterday, hnving given strict orders that I was to receive nobody, 
“except on business,” do you suppose a smiling young Scottish gentle- 
man, who foreed himself into my study, and thero announced himself as 
agent of a Cattle-food Company, was received with pleasure? There, as 
T sate in my arm-chair, suppose he had proposed to draw a couple of 
my teeth, would I have been pleased? I could have throttled that 
agent. I dareaay the whole of that day's work will be found tinged 
with a ferocious misanthropy, occasioned by my clever young friend’s 
intrusion. Cattle-food, indeed! As if beans, oats, warm mashes, ond 
8 bdall, are to be pushed down # man’s throat just an he is meditating 
on tho great social problem, or (for I think it was my epic I was going 
to touch np) just as he wns about to soar to the height of the 
empyrean f 

Having got my cattle-agent out of the door, I resume my conaidera- 
tion of that little mark on the doorpost, which is scored up as the text of 
the present little sermon ; and which I hope will relate, not to chalk, nor 
to any of its special uses or abusca (such ng milk, neck-powder, and the 
like), but to servants. Surely ours might remove that unseemly little 
mark! Suppose it were on my coat, might I not request its removal? I 
remember, when I was at school, a little careless boy, upon whose fore~ 
head an ink mark remained, and was perfectly recognizable for three 
weeks after its first appearance. May I take any notice of this chalk- 
stain on the forehead of my house? Whose business is it to wash that 
forchead ? and ought I to fetch s Lrush and a little hot water, and wash 
it of myself? 

Yes. But that spot removed, why not come down at six, and wash 
the doorsteps? I daresay the carly rising and exercise would do me a 
great deal of good. The houremaid, in that case, might lie in bed a little 
later, and have her tea and the morning paper brought to hor in bed; 
then, of course, Thomas would expect to be helped about tho boots and 
knives; cook about the saucepans, dishes, and what not; the lady’s-maid 
would want somebody to take the curl-papers out of her hair, and get her 
bath ready. You ehould have a sct of servants for the servants, and these 
under-servanta should have slaves to wait on them. The king commands 
the first lord in waiting to deaire the second lord to intimate to the gentle- 
man usher to request the page of the antechamber to cntreat the groom 
of the staira to implore John to ask the captain of the buttons to desire 
the maid of the still-room to beg the housekeeper to give out few more 
lumps of sugar, as his Majesty has none for his coffee, which probably in 
Getting cold daring the negotiation. In our little Brentfords we are all 

keings, more or less. There are orders, gradations, hicrarchies, every- 
where. In your housa and mine there aro mysteries unknown tous. I 
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an not going into the horrid old question of “ followers.” I don't mean 
cousins from the country, love-stricken policemen, or gentlemen in mufti 
from Knightebridge Barracks; but people who Lave an occult right on 
the premises: the unoovenanted servants of the house; grey women who 
are at evening with baskets flitting about area-railings ; dingy shawls 
which drop you furtive curtsics in your neighbourhood; demure little 
Jacke, who start up from behind boxes in the pantry. Those outsiders 
wear Thomas's crest and livery, and call him “ Sir; ” those silent women 
address the female servants as “ Mum,” and ourteey before them, squaring 
their arms over their wretched lean aprons. Then, again, those servi 
eervorum have dependants in the vast, silent, poverty-stricken world outside 
your comfortable kitchen fire, in the world of darkness, and hunger, and 
miserable cold, and dank flagged cellars, and huddled straw, and rage, in 
which pale children are swarming. It may be your beer (which runs 
with great volubility) has a pips or two which communicates with those 
dark caverns where hopeless anguish pours the groan, and would ecarce 
see light but for a acrap or two of candle which has heen whipped away 
from your worship’s kitchen. Not many years ago—I don’t know whe- 
ther before or since that white mark was drawn on the door—a lady 
occupied the confidential place of honsemaid in this “ private reaidence,” 
who brought good character, who seemed to have a cheerful temper, 
‘whom I ured to hear cluttering and bumping overheud or on the stairs 
Tong before daylight (for, you see, ever since the Superfine Review said I 
‘wasn't a gentleman I have lost my sleep, and lic awake trying to think how 
to be one, and if I could get that kind critic to come and give me and my 
family leasons)—there, I say, was pour Camille, scouring the plain, 
trundling and brushing, oud clattcring with her pans and brooms, and 
humming at her work. Well, she had established o amuggling communi- 
cation of beer over the arca frontier. This ncat-handed Phillis used to 
pack up the nicest baskets of my provender, and convey them to somebody 
outaide—I believe, on my conscience, to some poor friend in distreys. 
Camilla was consigned to her doom. She wna sent back to her friends in 
the country; and when she was gone we heard of many of her faults. She 
expressed herself, when displeased, in language that I shall not repeat. 
As for the beer and meat, there was no mistake about them. But aprés? 
Can I have the heart to be very angry with thut poor jedo for help- 
ing another poorer jade out of my larder? On your honour and 
conscience, when you were 2 boy, and the apples looked tempt- 
ing over Farmer Quarringdon’s hedge, did you nover ? When 
there was a grand dinner ot home, and you were sliding, with Master 
Bacon, up and down the stairs, and the dishes came out, did you ever 
do such 8 thing as just to——-? Well, in many and many « respect ser- 
vants are like children. They are under domination. They are subject 
to reproof, to ill-temper, to petty exactions, and stupid tyrannies, not 
seldom. They scheme, conspire, fawn, and are hypocrites, ‘Little boys 
should not loli on chairs:” “ Little girls should be seen, and not heard;” 
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and eo forth. Have we not almost all learnt these expressions of old 
fooslea ; and uttered them ourselves when in the square-toed state? The 
Eton master who was breaking a lance with our Paterfamilias of 
late, turned on Paterfamilias, saying, He knowa not the nature and 
exquisite candour of well-bred English boya. Exquisite fiddlestick’s end, 
Mr. Master! Do you mean for to go for to tell ue that the relations 
between young gentlemen and their schoolmasters are entirely frank and 
cordial ; that the lad is familiar with the man who can have him flogged ; 
uever shirks his exercises; never gets other boys to do his verses; never 
does other boys’ varsea ; never breaks bounds; never tells fibe—I mean 
the fibs permitted by scholastic honour? Did I know of a boy who pre- 
tended to much a character, I would forbid my ecapegraces to keep company 
with him, Did I know a schoolmaster who pretended to believe in the 
existence of many hundred such boys in one achool at one time, I would 
set that mon down as a baby in knowledge of the world. ‘‘ Who was 
making that noise?" “I don't know, rir."—And he knows it was the 
boy vext him in school. ‘“ Who wus climbing over that wall?” “I 
don’t know, sir."—And it is in tho speaker's own trousers, very likely, 
the glass bottle-tops have left their cruel scars. And so with servants. 
“Who ute up the three pigeons which went down in the pigeon-pie at 
Lreakfhst this morning?” “ O dear me, sir! it was John, who went away 
Inst roonth I"—or, “I think it was Miss Mary’s canary-bird, which got 
out of the cage, and is so fond of pigeons, it never can have enough of 
thom.” Yea, it was the canary-bird; and Eliza saw it; and Eliza ia 
ready to vow she dil, These statements are not true; but please don’t 
call them lics, This is not lying: this is voting with your party. You 
muat back your own side. ‘The vervante’ hall stands by the servante’ 
hal against the diving-room. The schoolboys don't tell talca of ench 
other. They agree uot to choose to know who haa made the noise, who 
has broken the window, who hes eaten up the pigeons, who has picked all 
the plovers’ cggs out of the aspic, how it is that liqueur brandy of Gled- 
staves iy in such porvus glass bottlee—and ¢o forth. Suppose Brutus had 
@ footman, who came and told him that the butler drank the Curacoa, 
which of these servants would you dismiss ?—the butler, perhaps, but the 
iuotman certainly. 

No. if your plate and glass sre beautifully bright, your bell quickly 
aupwered, aud Thomas ready, neat, and good-humoured, you are not to 
expect absolute truth from him. The very obsequiousness and perfection of 
his service prevents truth. He may be ever so unwell in mind or body, 
und he must go through his service—hand the shining plate, replenish the 
spotless glass, lay the glittering fork—anever laugh when you yourself or 
your guests joke—bo profoundly attentive, and yet lock utterly impasaive 
-—exchange a few hurried curses at the door with that unseen slavey who 
ministers without, and with you be perfectly calm and polite. If you are 
ill, he will come twenty times in an hour to your bell; or leave the girl 
of his heart—his mother, who is guing to Amerion—his dearest friend, 
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who has come to say faretell—his Innch, and his glass of beer just freshly 
ponred out—any or all of these, if the door-bell rings, or the master calls 
out “Txomas” from the hall. Do you supposes you can expect absolute 

* eandour from a man whom you may order to powder his hair? Au 
between the Reverend Henry Holyshade and his pupil, the idea of entire 
unreservo is utter bosh; so the trath as between you and Jeames or 
‘Thomas, or Mary tho honsemaid, or Betty the cook, ia relative, and not to 
be demanded on one side or the other. Why, respectful civility in itnelf 
a lic, which poor Jeames often has to utter or perform 1o many a swag- 
gering vulgarian, who rhould black Jeames's boots, did Jeames wear than 
and not shoes, There is your little Tom, just ten, ordering the great, 
large, quiet, orderly young man about—shricking calls for hot water— 
bullying Jeames because the boots are not varnished cnough, or ordering 
him to go to the atables, and ask Jenkins why the deuce Tomkins hasn't 
bronght his pony roand—or what you will. ‘There is mamma rapping the 
knuckles of Pincot the lady's-maid, and little mixs rcolding Martha, who 
waits up five-pair of staira in the nursery. Little mise, Tommy, papa, 
mamma, you all expect from Martha, from Pincot, from Jenkins, from 
Tcames, obsequious civility and willing rervice. My dear, good people, 
you can’t have trath too. Suppose you ask for your newspaper, and 
Jeames says, “I'm reading it, and jest beg not to be disturbed; 
suppose you ask for a can of water, and he remarka, “You great, 
big, ‘ulking fellar, ain’t you big enongh to bring it hup yoursulf?" 
what would your feelinga be? Now, if you made similar proposals or 
requests to Mr. Jones next dvor, this ia the kind of answer Jones would 
give you. ‘You get truth habitually from equals only; so, my good 
Mr. Holysbade, don’t talk to mo abont the habitual candour of the 
young Etonian of high bith, or I have my own opinion of your can- 
dour or discernment when yon do. No. Tom Howling is the soul 
of honour, and has been truc to Black-eycd Syousan since the last time 
they parted at Wapping Old Stairs; but do you suppore Tom is per 
fectly frank, familiar, and above-board in his conversation with Admiral 
Nelson, K.C.B.? There are scerets, prevaricationa, fibs, if you will, 
between Tom and the Admiral—between your crew and their captain. 
I know I hire a worthy, clean, agreeable, and conscientious male or 
female hypocrite, at so many guineas 1 year, to do 6o and #0 for me. 
‘Were he other than hypocrite I would send hin: about jie business. 
Don't let my displeasure be too fierce with him for a fib or two on his 
own account. 

Some dozen years ago, my family being absent in # distant part of the 
country, and my business detaining me in London, 1 remained in my own 
house with three servants on beard wages. I used only to breakfast at 
home; and fature ages will be interested to know that this meal used to 
consist, at that period, of tea, a penny roll, a pat of butter, and, perhaps, 
an egg. My weekly bill used invariably to be sbout fifty ahillings; #0 
that as I never dined in the house, you sec, my breakfast consisting of the 
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delicacies before mentioned, cost about seven shillings and thiecpence per 
diem. I must, therefore, have consumed datly— 


A suarter of » pound of tom (9) 
A penny roll (say) . 
Qne pound of butter (<ay) 4 
One pound of Inmp-sngar : 
A now-loud egg . . . . . 
Which is the only possible way I have fur indian y cut the sum. 

‘Well, I fell ill while under this regimen, and had an ilcas which, but 
for & certain doctor, who was brought to me Ly a cer tar kind fiiend 1 had in 
thoss days, would, I thnk, have prevented the powubility of my tellmg this 
interesting anecdote now a dozen years after. Don’t be fiughtened, my dear 
madam ; xt ia not a horrid, sentimental account of a malady ycu are coming 
to—only a question of giorery. Thus 2lluesa, I say, lasted some scventeon 
days, during which the se:vants woe adorably attentive and hind; and 
poor John, especially, was up at all hours, watching mght after mght— 
amiable, cheerful, uutzing, respectful, the vary best of Juhns and nurscs, 

Twice or thnce in the ax ventccn days I may have had a glass of eau 
anendic—sny a dozen glasses of eau sucrcc—certainly not moe. Well, this 
admirable, watchful, cheerful, tender, afRctionate John biought me in 
a little bill fur seventecn pounds of sugir consumed dung the luess— 
“Often ‘ad sugar and watcr; alveys was a call’ for 3,” says John, 
wagging hia head quite giavely. You ac dead, y¢ats and years ago, poor 
John—so paticnt, co friendly, so hind, so cheaful to the mvahd an the 
fever, But contes,, now, when ver you are, that seventeen pounds of 
sugar to make sia glasws of cav were was a littl too stiong, wasn't it, 
John? Ah, how frankly, how trusty, how Inavcy he lied, poor Johu | 
One evening, buiag at uighton, m the cunvulesccace, Iicmember John’s 
step was unsteady, lis voice thick, Ins laugh qucur—and axing sone 
quunine to give me, John brought the glass to me—uot to my mouth, but 
struck me with at pretty smartly in the cye, which was not the way in 
wluch Dr. Elhotson had intended his prescription should be taken 
Turning that eye upon him, I vcntuicd to unt that my attendant had 
been drnking. Driukimg! I never was moro hunnlated at tho thought 
of my own injastice than at John’s mply. “Dianking! Sulp me! I 
lave had ony one pint of beer wilh my dinner at one o'clock 1"—nand he 
ictieants hokling on by achuir. ‘Thee me fibx, you ee, appertainmg to 
the situation. Jolin i» diunk.  Suip lum, he hus only had an ‘all-punt 
of Deer with his dinner six hours ago; ” aud none of bu illow-servants 
will say otherwise. Polly is smuggled on board ship. Who tulls the 
leutcuant whun ke comes his 1unnda? Boys aie playing cards in the 
bedrvom, The outlying fag anoounecs master coming—out go candlea— 
caids popped into bed—boys sound asleep. Who had that hyght in the 
dormitory? Law blees you! the poor, dear innocents are every ona 
snoiing, Every one snoring, and every snore is a lie told through the 
nose! Suppose one of your boys or mine is engaged in that awful crime, 
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are we going to break our hearts about it? Come, come. We pull a 
long face, waggle a grave head, and chuckle within our waistcoats. 

Between me and those fellow-creatures of mine who are sitting in the 
room below, how strange and wonderful is the partition! We meet 
at every hour of the daylight, and arc indebted to each other fur a hundred 
offices of duty and comfort of life; and we live together for years, and 
don’t know each other. John's voico to me is quite different from John's 
voice when it addresses his mates below. If I met Hannah in the atreet 
with a bonnet on, I doubt whether I should know her. And all these 
good people with whom I may live for years and years, have cares, 
intereats, dear frienda and relatives, mayhap schemes, passiona, longing 
hopes, tragedies of their own, from which a carpet and a few planks and 
beams utterly separate me. When we were at the seaside, and poor 
Ellen used to look so pale, and run after the postman’s bell, and seize « 
letter in a great scranling band, and read it, and cry in a corner, how 
should we know that the poor little thing’s hoart was breaking? She 
fetched the water, and she smoothed the ribbona, and she Jaid out the 
dresses, and brought the early cup of tea in the morning, just os if ahe 
hhnd had no cares to keep her awake. Henry (who lived out of the house) 
‘waa the servant of # friend of mine who lived in chambers. There was 
a dinner one day, and Henry waited all through the dinner. The cham- 
pagne was properly iced, the dinner was excellently saved; every guest 
‘wns attended to; the dinner disappeared; the dessert was vet; the clarct 
was in perfect order, carcfully decanted, and more ready. And then 
Henry said, “If you please, sir, may Igo home?" He had received 
word that his house was on fire; and, baving seen through hie dinner, 
he wished to go and look after his children, and little sticke of furniture. 
‘Why, such a man’s livery is a uniform of honour. The crest on his 
bntton is a badge of bravery. 

Do you see—I imagine I do myself—in these littlo instances, a tinge 
of humour? Ellen's heart is breaking for handsome Jeames of Buckley 
Square, whose great legs are kneeling, and who has given a lock of his 
Precious powdered head, to some other than Ellen. Lenry is preparing 
the sauce for his master’s wild-ducka while the engines are squirting over 
his own little nest and brood. Lift these figures up but a storey from the 
basement to the ground-floor, and the fun is gone. We may be en pleina 
tragédie. Ellen may breathe her last sigh in blank verse, calling down 
blessings upon James the profligate who deserts her. Henry is » hero, 
and epaulettes are on his shoulders, Atgui eciebat, &c., whatever tortures 
are in store for him, he will be at his pout of duty. 

You concede, however, that there isa touch of humour in the two 
tragedies here mentioned. Why? Is it that the idea of persons at 
service is somehow Indicrous? Perhaps it is made more so indhis country 
by the splendid appearance of tho liveried domestics of great people. 
‘When you think that we dress in black ourselves, and put our fellow- 
creatures in green, pink, or canary-coloured breeches; that we order 
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them to plaster their hair with flour, having brushed that nonsetse out of 
our own heads fifty years ago; that some of the most genteel and stately 
among us cause the ren who drive their carriages to put on little Albino 
‘wigs, and ait behind great nosegaye—I say I supposes it ie this heaping of 
gold lace, gaudy colours, blooming pinabes, on honest John Trot, which 
imakea the man absurd in our eyes, who need be nothing but a simplo 
reputable citizen and in-door labourer, Suppose, my dear sir, that you 
yourself were suddenly desired to put on a fall dress, or even undress, 
domestic uniform with our friend Jones’s crest repeated in varied com- 
dinationa of button on your front and back? Suppose, madam, your son 
were told that he could not go out except in lower garments of carnation 
or ambor-coloured plush—would you let him?.... But, as you justly 
say, this is not the question, and besides it is a question fraught with 
danger, sir; and radicalism, sir; and subversion of the very foundations of 
the social fabric, sir.... Well, John, we won't enter on your great domestic 
question. Don't lct us disport with Jegmes’s dangerous strength, and the 
edge-tools about hia knife-board: but with Betty and Susan who wield 
the playful mop, and set on the simmering kettle. Surely you have heard 
Mra. Toddles talking to Mrs. Doddles about their mutual maide? Misa 
Busan must have a silk gown, and Miss Betty must wear flowers undor 
her bonnet when she goes to church if you please, and did you ever hear 
such impudence? Thescrvant in many small establishments is a constant 
and endicas theme of talk. What small wage, sleep, meal, what endless 
scouring, scolding, tramping on messages, fall to that poor Susan's lot; 
what indignation at the little kindly passing word with the grocer's young 
man, the pot-boy, the chubby butcher! Where such things will end, my 
dear Mra, Toddles, I don’t know. What wages they will want next, my 
dear Mrs. Doddles, &c. 

Here, dear ladies, is an advertizement which I cut out of The Times ao 
few days since, expressly for you: 


vA DADE, ls. deatrons of cbtalsing ‘a BTEU ATION Pet's very sexpectitis, youny 
‘women as HEAD KITCIEN-MAID under a man-cook. She has lived four 
yeats under a vory good cook and housekeeper. Can make ice, and is an excelloat 
baker. Sho will only take m placo in a very good family, where she oan have tho 
opportunity of improving herself, and, if possible, staying for two yeas. Apply by 
letter to, &c. &o, 

There, Mrs, Toddles, what do you think of that, and did you ever? 
‘Well, no, Mra, Doddles. Upon my word now, Mrs. T., I don't think I ever 
did. A respectable young woman—as head kitchen-maid—under a man- 
cook, will only take a place in avery good family, where she can improve, 
and stay two years, Just note up the conditions, Mrs. Toddles, mum, if 
you please, mum, and then let us see:— 

1, This young woman is to be mzap kitchen-maid, that is to any, there 


is to be @ chorus of kitchen-maids, of which the Y. W. is to be 
chief, 
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2, She will only be situated under a man-cook. (A) ought he to be a 
French cook; and (B), if a0, would the lady desire him to be a 
Protestant? - 

8. She will only take s place in s very good family. How old ought 
the family to be, and what do you call good? that is the question. 
How long after tho Conquest will do? Would a banker's family 
do, or is a baronet’a good enongh? Bost say what rank in tho 
peerage would be sufficiently high. But the lady does not say 
whother she would like a high church or a low church family. 
Ought there to bo unmarried sons, and may they follow a pro- 
femion? and please say how many daughters; and would the lady 
like them to be musical? And how many company dinners a 
week? Not too many, for fear of fatiguing the upper kitchen- 
maid; but sufficient, ao as to keep the upper kitchon-maid’s hand 
in. [N.B.—I think I can eve a rather bewildered expression 
on the countenance of Mesdames Doddles and Toddles as I am 
prattling on in this easy bantering way.] 

4, The head kitchen-maid wishes to stay for two yeara, and improve 
herself under the man-cook, and having of course sucked the 
brains (as the phrase is) from under the chef's nightcap, then the 
head kitchen-maid wishes to go. 

And upon my word, Brs, Toddics, mum, I will go and fetch the cab 
for her, The cab? Why not her ladyship's own carriage and pair, and 
the head coachman to drive awny the head kitchen-maid? You see she 
stipulates for everything—the time to come; the time to stay; the family 
she will be with ; and as soon as she has improved herself enough, of course 
the upper kitchen-maid will step into the carrioge and drive off. 

‘Well, upon my word and conscience, if things sre coming to this 
pass, Mra. Toddles, and Mrs. Doddles, mum, I think I will go upstairs 
and get a basin and a sponge, and then downstairs and get some hot 
water; and then I will go and scrub that chulk-mak off my own door 
with my own hands, 

It is wiped off, I declare! After ever so many weeks! Who has 
Gone it? It was just e little roundabout mark, you know, and it was 
there for days and wecks, before I ever thought it would be the text of 
a Roundabout Paper, 
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ROM three till woven 
does not describe the time 
of life of the company, 


sre invited “out” very 
soon after they come into 
the world; and to say 
that youth and beauty at 
the age of three years is 
commonly seen at a juve- 
nile party would be to give 
& very faint ides of the 
truth. Babies are invited; 
and in the horisontal or 


recumbent atage of their dear little existences, before they have reached 

the perpendicular and toddling period; and the consequence is, that 

Portions of the company are carried into the assembly by processions of 

nureery-maids, in whose arms they repose, staring about with great 

intelligence, but quite unconscious of the nature of the proceedings, 

Se ne Re ee ree 
! 


The little boys at first are shy and awkward, and eye one another with 


half curious, half pugnacions looks, uncertain whether to make friends 


or to plunge st once into violent personal encounters end desperate 
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tials of strength. The little girls are more dignified and eclf-possessed, 
but slightly overwhelmed with the extent ond oppressed with a sense of 
the magnificence of their attire. 

Of all living things, tho wisest is surely a certain type of a little girl 
just before reaching the recognized age of reason, and a long way off 
from. what are called years of discretion; she is no sensible, ao scdate, 
@o useful, 60 everything that is proper ; always thinking of others, nover 
of herself; she can direct, instract, or advise any number of brothers, or 
manage the most complicated household affairs, and, in short, seems by 
instinct to belong to the governing claasea. In humble life, she is seon 
in the atreet followed by « troop of youngsters, carrying in her arms the 
baby, who is 2 boy rathewbigger than herself, and it is a fino sight to nee 
how she manmuvres the whole regiment of them over a dengerous cross~ 
ing. Amongst the well-to-do in the world she is generally soon with 
her needle or her book, very quict, a little apart from the hum of visitors 
in the drawing-room or the roar of nurserics upstairs, Common-sense 
and prudence are her most prominent characteristica; and my belief ia, 
that in all the affairs of life she is qualified to give the very best advice, 
At the juvonile party, she is seen enjoying horsclf in her eteady way-— 
dancing or playing, with a kind of sober morriment ; an encmy to every- 
thing rough or boisterous, and always kceping an eye on her younger 
brothers and sisters. What would mothers do without her, I wonder? 

The accompanying drawing is dusigned to show a childien’s party at 
that advanced period of the entertainment when the stiffneaa and the 
coyness, und the pride and the pomp of the earlier part of the afternoon 
have given way, in most cases, to the high epirita and demonstrative 
behaviour of the natural juvenile. The sports and pastimes are raging, 
so to speak, and may be eaid to include dancing, and esting and drinking, 
blind-man's buff, (rocking) horse exercise, and music on the penny 
trumpet; besides playing at soldiers and Noah's ark (with all the latest 
improvements), fighting, flirtation, Jack-in-the-box, aud no end of other 
@ames, sentimental converention, and sleep! And oh! to think of the 
improvement in the manufacture of toys since the days when I played at 
Noah's ark. In what other direction hns civilization progressed at such 
a rate as in that art which once upon a time represented the inbabitants 
of the ark with @ uniform and artless simplicity—all the quadrupeds 
wupportel by four perfectly straight pieces of wood by way of legs, 
the body being a shapeless block, and every bird and beast, without 
exception, decorated on its outside with round spots of vermilion colour 
of about the size of asixpence. While now whats change! The most 
lovely lions, tigers, and giraffes; with coata of such a delightful fluffy 
texture; their forma modelled with s pre-Rapheelite attention to detail; 
outsides that might challenge the criticiem of a Landseer ; insides con- 

mructed, I bave no doubt, on principles that would be approved by 
Professor Owen. 
As I have endeavoured with my pencil to show a few of the varieties 
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-fo be seen on these occasions, to attempt here anything like n list or 
elaborate description of the company would be as a twice-told tale, and 
perhaps tedious. A very few representative juveniles may, however, be 
pointed out as certain to be found at every party, and amongst them the 
young lady who considers herself no longer s juvenile, but ia not yet 
“ out,” ao just condcacends to come, and conducts herself with great dignity, 
unhends so far as to dance with the little people, and is kind to “ the 
children.” There is the good-natured boy, whose great delight is dancing 
with all the aalleet of the little ones, helping them through the intricate 
figares of a quadrille or country dance, or saving them from being 
swamped by impetuous waltzers of larger growth. It is pleasant to 
him bent double in the endcavour to reach his partner, while that little 
fairy with on effort stretches forth her two hands to his, and dances away 
‘by moans of a series of jumps, regardless of timo, or apace, or collisions 
with other couples, or bumpings up against the spectators, And the 
performance must be attended with dangers, the young idea being prone 
to shoot out its legs every way, for well do I remember once on 
asking o little fellow, after a general engagement of this kind, how he 
liked it, his saying, “I enjoyed mysclf very much, but I am full of kicks.” 
Then there is the proud puss who does not consider that either the family 
or years of the little boy who humbly asks if he may be allowed the 
pleasure, entitle him to that distinction, ao is engaged, or not going to 
dance this time—a boy in a jacket, indeed! Somewhat similar things 
hove happened at parties not juvenile; only in after-life it is not often 
want of years that is objected to in a partner. 

Then there is that good-for-nothing boy, who is so careless and 
slovenly in his dress, and so odd in his ways, and not like other boys, 
and does not care for play, and won't dance, can’t learn casily, yet is 
fond of reading, and pores over books or a curious mechanical con- 
trivance, in the most absurd way possible, for hours. Ie is like = fish 
out of water at a party, is considered rather a failure by his family 
and friends—but perhaps will some day turn out @ great genius, and 
discover or invent something that will astonish or delight the world. 
And there is the clever rude boy who makes fices, and ix very funny, 
and plays practical jokes, and is the terror of the timid oncs. And there 
ia the mischievous young gentleman with the large urgan of destructive- 
new, who has grest natural gifts, of 2 kind that display themselves 
in the breaking of windows, taking toys to pieces, tearing his own and 
everybody else's clothes, and upsetting avery article snfficiently handy far 
the purpose that comes within his reach, or about threo seconds after 
sone great act of destruction he looks very penitent, but he instantly 
begins sgain, and fortunate is the party in which only one specimen of this 
genus is found. 

‘But if eome are troublesome and riotous, and others begin to dieplay 
Precocious symptoms of vanity, many others are charming in their looks 
and Iittle ways, and perhaps the society and conversation of habica the 
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most delightful of all. When I get over the first feeling of shyness in 
the presence of 2 strange infant, and when presuming so far as to venture 
to offer my hand find that it is not only taken but shaken, it is more 
gratifying than the notice of the finest lady in the land—of fashion, The 
Process is this: you hold out a finger, the first, and it is instantly 
clutched by the whole four beautiful little chubby fingers and a thumb of 
the other party, which close tightly round your one finger with an 
intensity of friendliness and confidence rare in after life, and which is 
eecompanied by a look so happy, and so straightforward and honest, 
and unselfish, that the recollection of it is a joy for ever afterwards. 
Emboldened by the feeling of intimacy thus established, one may some- 
times go so far as to thrust a finger gently into the centre of its cheek 
(a very young baby may be called “it”); and if it is not offended 
by this familiarity, the whole face becomes dimpled over with the most 
beautiful emiles, the mouth, the cyes, the cheeks, the chin, the whole 
face becomes radiant with the brightest and most sunshiny laughter, At 
the same moment a sudden kick out of s little foot, in the direction of 
one’s waistooat, the baby being in the arms of a nurse of course, ehows & 
natoral jollity, and 9 disposition at that early age to poke people in the 
riba. Then the mouth straggles into the position usually employed in 
whistling, but the result is more in the nature of crowing, I dow’t think 
it possible to express the sound by any combination of letters at my 
command, 0 had better not attempt it. The conversation does not go 
much beyond this, and there may be some who would object to it on the 
ground of deficiency of point; others 1 can fancy saying they prefer more 
variety, but to me it appears very expressive—as far as it goes; and if 
it is not very witty, or very learned, or particularly wise, on the other 
hand, there is no effort at display; it is not ill-natured, or self-sufficient, 
or pretentious, or valgar, or siliy; and I prefer it to much of the talk that 
is beard in “ gociety.” 
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The Stage Queen and the Squire, 


——— 
CHAPTER L 
THE “Beak” at Batu. 


Tae place was Old Bath, in the days immediately enoceeding those of 
Alexander Pope and William Hogarth, and dovetailing into those of 
Horace Walpole and the Weslcys. Lady Lechmere bad lost her seven 
hundred pounds on one night's cards, and poisoned herself next morning 
to escape her debts in this world. The Duke of Devonshire had played 
away his great estate of Leicester Abbey at another sitting in London. 
Lady Mary hed compared the round globe to a mitey cheese, and had 
as lief as not the half of it were eaten. Whitficld was addressing his 
manltitades, and summoning another Jady of quality, drawn up in her 
coach at an casy distance and listening from her high place, to become an 
active party in the sale of her soul. The age was one of rackets and 
reaction from morning til] night, and Bath was the hend-quarters of the 
first—the scene of the pump-room, the raffle, the public breakfast, the 
junketing at mid-day, the ball at midnight, the play, the ridotto. 

The scene was a private room in the “ Bear,” when it was crowded 
with peers, bullies, rooks, highwaymen, leaders of fashion, waiting-women, 
and stage stars. The ‘ Bear” was held by great Mrs, Price, a hostess 
Jarge, ehining, portly—a friendly great woman, too magnificent to be 
fussy, or mean, or spiteful. In the days of Anne and the early Georges, 
and of private posting, when suites of rooms were hired for an ailing 
princess, brocade and Mechlin were worn by her as by her betters, and 
forced-meat balle, goose, and sage, buttered ale, burnt clarct, and aack 
whoy were consumed in her own parlour, where her pretty daughter 
Clarirsa, just returned from a finishing school, and unable to do more 
than sow catgut, pet a lap-dog, and laugh to contrast her cherry lipa 
and pearly teeth, was courted by jolly Squire West, with her mother's 
eanction, and by young Medlicot, the painter, without. The “ Bear” 
looked out on the Parade, with its throngs of beanx—veritable beaux, 
with Beau Nash at their head—whzged, caned, and snuff-boxed, and 
belles with trains, borne by black boys, cambric caps and sprona, and 
abundance of velvct patches. In and ous of its yawning doorway strutted 
fine gentlemen, chaplains, and wits, while grooms, public and private, 
swarmed round the house. Its broad stairs and low wide corridors, 
traversed by the more private company, led to sitting-rooms of all degrees, 
panelled with oak or lined with cedar, with worked worsted wonders in 
the ahape of chairs, and China monsters by way of ornaments. 
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‘The person was a handsome womnn, attired negligently in what was 
called a sacque, with a mob-cap, sipping a dish of tea, as sober women 
will after fatigue or in anticipation of exertion, and making occasional 
reference to some shabby, well-worn volumes and printed shects piled up 
beside her. ‘The Jody's attitude was studions for days when chapter 
of the Bible, a cookery recipe, a paper by Addison or Dick Stevle, or a 
copy of verses, included all the knowledge after which the gentler rex 
aspired ; her retirement was remarkable at that gny cra, and in that 
gadding neighbourhood; and her morning dress, though it would not have 
offended a Tabitha Tidy, looked plain among the silvered mazarines and the 
tippets of pheasants’ tails. Not to make a mystery of her, she was a rare 
‘woman; 2s you might have beard, had you stood in the bar and questioned 
the drawer, or retired to your own retreat and examined the chamber- 
maid, or cven listened and looked amidnt the general excitement in the 
great house—the loitering of passers-by when they came near her door, 
and the scuttling off upon any movoment within. Mrs. Price heraclf{— 
potent Mrs, Price, whirpered confidentially how many notes she had 
refused to forward, and how many peeps she had granted, and waxed 
animated and mysterious, though we have disclaimed mystery with 
regard to the lady in the Nankin sitting-room. 

The stranger was a woman of five or six and twenty; but her 
beauty, though etill in ite prime, showed the wear and tear of years; 
and had it not been that its chief power lay in the intellect and gooduers 
which sat on the capacious but not cloudy brow, and gleamed out of tho 
cordial but not shallow dark blue eyes, and hovered round the somewhat 
wide and somewhat lined but never sensual mouth—you would have 
said this was a faded queen whom the world was mad to worship. As it 
was, she did look faded this spring afternoon, and fretted occasionally 
audibly enough as she turned over the leaves of her volumes, aud sighed 
heigho! as she looked at her repenter—not quite so common an appendage 
as the little Geneva story-tellcrs, though a footpad carrie always n goodly 
mupply, and a gentleman’s gentleman of very fine prestige would wear a 
couple, “one in each fob "and sipped her tea: which, by the way, she 
drank, not out of one of the diminutive China cups, but out of an old 
battered, but very shining little silver tankard. 

Anon my lady rose and strolled to 2 back window. She looked across 
the noisy, crowded stable-yard into the corner of a garden, where a Lilac 
bush was budding into dusty dim purple blossom, that yet did not Jack 
a drooping gorgeoumness of sir and lnsciousness of perfume, and a hoary 
apple-tree blossomed white and pink like a binshing child, away over the 
green fields to a farmhouse upon a hill, where rumet and ycliow stacks 
proved the farmer's coramand of ready money, or caution in selling. In that 
farmhouse, according to the novels of the day, rustics in smock- 
tmilkmaide like peonies, and a farmer and his wife as uncouth 
ignorant as their farm folk, ought to havo been regaling themselves about 
that hour with beans and bacon, sessoning the repast with mirth of 
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the moat boisterous description. In trath, so that the mirth was innocent, 
it mattered Little whether it expressed itself in huge guffaws, or cheery 
giggles, or dignified ha! ha’s ! os round the table at Wakefield ; and, indeed, 
neighbour Flamborough was admitted by the good vicar to be decent 
company. From just such another farmhouse as thet on the hill, on 
which our bright, benevolent woman—even in the dumpy—was gazing 
wistfully, issued Caroline Inchbald, a beauty, and a generous, virtuous 
woman under great temptations, a friend and rival on equal terms with 
Amelia Opis. 

But hark! an arrival in the next room: fresh guests—country people 
of consequence, for they were ushered in by Mrs. Price herself, who 
received in person their orders for an incongruous meal, neither dinner 
nor supper, to recruit them for some gala in which they had the pro- 
upect of figuring, to judge from a torrent of exclamations which pierced 
through a convenient cupboard in the partition. 

« Make haste, girls,” in bass tones. 

“Eat away, Fiddy,” treble, mimicking the bass. 

“Uncle, don’t attempt the game-pie. We'll Le too late, ay sure as 
our heads, Didn’t you hear Mrs. Price say there was a power of company 
all wanting seats? It would be too bad if we lost the sight after all.” 

“What, Prissy, worse than Admiral Byng’s defeat, or my spoilt 
medal?” 

“Oh! Uncle Rowland, how can you joke! Now, Fiddy, there's a 
dear creature, don't have anything to my to the cream tart. What 
although we're as hrngry as hawks, if we only get a good view to talk 
about at the Vicarage and Larks’ Hall.” 

“ There—Prissy, deur, then I've done. Tl just ran and shake out 
our myrtlo crapes aud fresh pinch our stomachers,” 

“Hold no such thing, lawes. I'm not to be left here to feed in 
solitude, and without ¢’er a portfolio or picture, You little geese, it is 
two good hours to the exhibition. Are you to be frizzing, and painting, 
and lacing, and mincing, and capering for two mortal hours, and your 
poor country uncle left to apoil his digestion for want of something else to 
do than cat? Is that your gratitude, when here have I come aguinst my 
will to introduce you to the wicked, gay world, and spoil your Arcadian 
simplicity? Don’t make fices, Priusy 7” 

“Oh! Unele Rowland. ‘You are making base pretences, Uncle 
Rowland." 

“ Indeed, air, I think you are as wild to eee the wonders as we are,” 

But the remonstrance had its effect, for the young ladies evidently 
sat down again, and, by the clatter of knives and forks, condessended to 
do some justice to the good things provided for their solace, while the 
convursation went on in more regular order. 

The lady in the Nankin sitjng-room had decidedly the advantage in 
this aitnation, as abe did not soliloquize in private, and she heard through 
the cupboard and the locked door of communication the chat of her 
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neighbours. They spoke no treason, and they ought to be more prudent 
if they told secrets: it was a real benefit to = lonely wight, a little irri- 
tated in nerve and temper, to be a party to their lively, affectionate, 
simple intercourse ; and, as the truth must be told, the lady in the Nankin 
sitting-room crossed her hands with a motion of indolent interest and 
tarned her head with an oir of listleas pleasure, nodding and beating her 
foot lightly on the floor now and then, in interjection and commentary. 
She could figure the group perfectly. Two rosy little girls brought into 
the town for o day and a night's shopping and gadding, as they would call 
it, under the escort of an indulgent uncle: a bachelor, probably, else 
madam, his wife, would have been there to keep them in order; and not 
f0 very elderly, for the good man was of what was styled a sprightly 
turn, and though his nieces submitted to his authority, there was o 
decidedly modified amount of reverence in the way in which they insisted, 

“You must comb out your curls, Uncle Rowland.” 

“And PI tie your cravat for you, sir, and make you quite smart. 
We are not to appear abroad with a country bumpkin or a fright of o 
stadent, are we, Prissy?” 

And mutual jokes were bandicd pretty frecly. 

“Now, Prissy, are we to see the famous traveller?” 

“No, sir, it is to be the Virtuoso, with the mock copper coins.” 

“Bronze, child, bronze.” 

“We're to have nobody in particular, only Lady Betty,” chimed in 
the more girlish voice. “The company, the other gentlefolke, will be 
quite sufficient besides.” 

“ And Fiddy will scream when the blunderbusses are fired. Shall we 
‘take the precaution of putting cotton in her ears beforehand?” derided the 
man. 

Then the single lady fixed farther, that Prissy (Mrs. Priscilla, doubtless, 
in company down in Someractshire) was the cleverest and moat forward, 
and that Fiddy (Mrs. Fidclia) was tho shyest and, perhaps, the prettiest, 
for she was clearly Uncle Rowlands favourite. But then, for all her rosy 
cheeks, poor child! she was delicate, since there was a constant cry from 
the conductor of the party, ‘‘ Fiddy, you vain doll, remember your mantle; 
madam is not here to wrap you up, nor Granny.” 

“Oh, sir! we've lota of scarfs and shawls, all for Fiddy; and she is 
to tie on her Iris hood against the draughts.” 

“What! one of the poppics and blucbells that Will Honeycomb 
admired? She'll beat you, Prissy, out and out. I would sicken and 
‘bear her company.” 

“I wonder to hear you, sir. I can tell you, Granny would not soddle 
meso. Granny is always preaching of hardening weakness.” 

* Ah, the old mother is no milksop!” 

‘There, was she not right? Had she not full hints of the history of 
the vicarage and madam its mistress, the mother cf these two little girls; 
and of the parish priest her husband, their father—the younger brother of 
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the tolerably educated equire yonder, with his Larks’ Hall; and of 
Granny, who kept house there still for her elder son, where she had once 
reigned queen paramount in the hearty days of her homely goodman. 
It was a scroll fairly unfolded, and perfectly legible to the experienced 
woman. 

“Uncle Eowland,” prefaced the soft voice, more quictly, “do you 
really think the gay world of the town so much more vicious than the 
sober world of the country?” 

“Why, no, my dear,” answered the manly voice, graver, too, and with 
a little sadness in its ring, “ ignorance is not innocence, and depravity is 
vastly more general than any mode. Nevertheless, there are customs of 
which I would greatly prefer Prissy and Fiddy to remain unaware, like 
their mother before them.” 

“‘But Granny lived in the great world, and there is not one of us like 
Granny.” 

“ The risk is too great, child: the fire is wondrous strong, though 
the pure gold be sometimes refined in the process—as your father would 

” 


“And, sir, this Mrs. Lumley, or Lady Betty, as they called her 
downstairs, is as virtuous as abe is clever.” 

“You may depend upon that, Miss, or you had not come to Bath 
to see her play. They term the poor son! Lady Betty because she has 
turned on her heel from the worthless London sparks, and taught them to 
keep their distance.” 

“Unole Rowland, I don’t think you heartily sympathize with charming 
Lady Betty.” 

“Tat! child, I have not seen her, You would not have me capti- 
vated ere I ever set eyes on my enslaver? But, to speak honestly, little 
Fiddy, I own I have no great leaning to actresses and authoresses, There 
aro perils enough in a woman's natural course without her challenging 
the extremes of a fictitious career. More than that, Fiddy, I have not 
mauch faith in the passion that is ranted to the public; even if it were 
always a creditable passion. Those who are sorely hurt don't bawl, 
child: deep streams are etill.” 

“I will play to him,” says, to herself, the lady of the Nankin sitting~ 
room, her lips parting with a slight emile, and her colour rising at the 
same time; for your true woman is easily pained, and, the more fully 
furnished, the more finely akilled, all tho more susceptible to blame as to 
praise, and wo on that account the leas qualified for public life. There 
Was many 4 strong enough argument against the stage and the desk 
which Master Rowland might have used instead of his weak one. 

Lady Betty, in that bubbling, frothing, steaming London—Mra. 
Larhley in the provinces—was a young actress of great repute and good 
character, who had compelled success, like Mra. Siddons after her, and 
Teigned for scveral seasons, and still her fame was paramount and her 
respectability unquestioned. In those very dissipated days of Queen 
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Anne and the early Georges, the broad prejudices which darken the 
stage were light in tint and slender in force. The grent world was 
tumultuous, giddy, reckless, with innumerable victims falling enddenly 
into its yawning chasms, like the figures from the bridge in Mirza’s 
vision; the theatre was not a more exposed sphere than many another, 
and that mode all the difference in the world. Very few save the 
strictest Methodists condemned it, when Henry Brooke wrote for it, and 
Dr. Johnson stood with his hands behind his back in the green room. 

Mrs, Betty Lumley, tall, comely, high-principled, warm-hearted, and 
ingenuous, was come of yeomen ancestors. She did not see a play ina 
barn and run away after the drama, like Caroline Inchbald; but on the 
death of her father and mother, she went up with an elder sister and 
young brother to London, to seck for an employment and a livelihood. 
Encountering some person of dramatic pursuita—manager, stage-painter, 
ticket-taker, or the like, or the wife of one or snother—ahe waa recom- 
mended to the stage. She was supported in the idea by all her connec- 
tions, when no one questioned the perfect lawfulness of the profession. 
She studied hard in new, though not uncongenial ficlds; she ventured ; 
she tried again and agnin, with the “modest but indomitable pluck” of 
genius, and she at last won a profession and a prospect of independence. 
In all this nobody blamed her: on the contrary, tho magnates of the 
hour, kings, councillors, bishops, awarded her great credit for her parts, 
her industry, her integrity, her honour. 

Not a lady of quality in London was more reepected and admired, 
rightly or wrongly, than Mra Betty. At tho same timo it is possible 
that, having reached the goal, could she have turned back and begun her 
walk anew, she would have hesitated on following this thorny path. It 
was @ thorny path, for all its applause and success; nay, on account of 
them: with a good woman like Mrs. Betty, it required all her sincerity, 
her sobriety, acoording to the provailing standard, her religion, to daliver 
her from imminent danger. Moreover, with the attainment of the object, 
had come the bitter drops which qualified the cup. Her plein, fond, 
inmocent sister was in her grave ; and eo within the last two years was the 
young brother, for whom her interest had procured a post of como impor- 
tanes in the colonics, whence he bequeathed to Mrs Betty, his dear 
distinguished sister, his little aavings. Mrs. Betty struggled to be 
resigned, and was not only weary but tempted to graap at material rewards, 
‘This was the tumning-point of her life. She would be virtuous to the 
lat: that honest, clear character revolted at vies; but she ntight Larden, 
sour, grow greedy of power, imperious, and arrogant. For, remember, it 
in not said that Mra Batty had contracted no conteminstion. No, 70; 
‘Mrz. Betty had suffered from her selfish fits, her vain fits, her mulicious 
fite—she had experienced her hours of boldncas and levity—she Sed 
made her own way to eminenco—ebe bad struggled with unscrupulous 
Fival»—she had heard much which we would have wished her not to have 
Imard—she had been a memaber of that wild, ultra fine, coarse, scan~ 
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dalous society; but as we find saints in strange company sometimes, #0 
the cordial, faithful, generous woman remained with only a alight coating 
of affectation and worldlincss, thirst for praise, desire after excitement, 
habit of command, 

“Tl play to this horrid country justice,” whispers Mra. Betty, quite 
roused, and looking animated and brilliant already. “I hear by the 
gentleness of hia voice, when he speaks of the sins and sorrows of mankind, 
and when he addreseca his little girl, that the fellow hoa a heart ; but he 
gave me no quarter, and he shall receive none in return. Tl conquer 
him, To come within sight and sound of the boards with his muddy 
boots and his snarls, spoiling the enjoyment of the lasses!” 

‘Very truce, Mrs, Betty, it was neither very wiso nor very gallant; 
mt you ought to remember that the most loyal prejudices are sometimes 
a loyally abandoned. 


CHAPTER 1. 
Lavy Berry on tHe Sraca. 


‘Tas principal theatre of the quecn of watcring-places in her palmy days 
was filling fast, as it had done for the Inst two nights, Other attractions 
lost their power. Ombre, basset, hazard, lansquenet, loo, spread their 
eard4 and countera in vain for crafty or foolhardy fingers. The master 
of the ceremonies found his services ot a dizcount; no troops of maidens, 
no hosts of squires, answered to his appeal ; no double sets wore forming to 
the inspiring strains of “Nancy Dawson.” The pit and the boxes, and the 
inare tragic boardy, with the worthy, charming, gifted Lady Betty come 
down for three nights in the season, to improve, entertain, and enrapture 
them, and this her Inst night—constituted the only orbit in which the 
planets would revolve. 

It is to ho hoped the company were on their best behaviour; for even 
in church the conduct of flighty young people was apt to be very far 
from exemplary: it is said, “ they drew back their chairs from the front 
of the gallery, ate muta and pelted the shell” At least the world was 
here in full-blown variety; sublime, languid peers; needy placemen, 
hilarious foxhunters, brave tradesmen, aspiring mechanics, poor good-for~ 
nothings; suber housewives, whose thoughta were still of their husbands’ 
+hirt-fronts and their hasty-puddings, and who never dreamt that they 
were impugning their sobriety by attending « play; above all, fine ladies 
anued with their funs and their emenccs. And, as a whole, the andience 
was in a vastly respectfal attitade—the gentlemen tapping their enuff- 
boxes meditatively, and desisting in a grent massure from their loud 
loughter, their bets, their cursing and swearing; the ladies only whisper- 
ing behind their hendkerchie&, and moving to canse their diamonds to 
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sparkle, all in acknowledgment of the vicinity of the fuir and potent Lady 
Betty. 

The play was Venice Preserved, and Lady Betty entered in an early 
seene. Truly a fine woman—not so lovely as Anne Oldfield, not so 
superb as Sarah Siddons; but with a frank, fair, womanly presence,— 
bright, genial, quick, passionate through the distress of Belvidera, the 
repudiated daughter and beggared wife—the part which, according to 
Campbell, “20 constantly commands the tears of audiences, that it 
would be a work of supererogation for me to extol its tenderness.” 

Dresecd in the English fashion under the Georges, walked the maiden 
reared in the air blowing off the lagoons within the shadow of the grim 
Tion of St. Mark, to such sentimental accompaniments as the dipping oar 
and the gondolier, and finished off with the peculiar whims of Betty Lumley: 
a fair, flowered brocade, for which William Hogarth might have designed 
the pattern and afterwards prosecuted for payment the unconscionable 
‘weaver, a snow-white lace kerchief crossed over her bosom and reaching 
even to her shapely chin, where it met the little black velyct ooller with 
its pearl sprig; her brown hair (which had shown rather thin, rolled up 
Dbencath her mob cap) shaken out ond gathercd in rich bows with other 
pearl sprigs on the top of her head; her little ears bare, her cheeks alightly 
hollow, but so fresh, #0 modest, #0 cool in their unpainted palencss, ond on 
the smallest provocation acquiring the purcat sea-shell pink which it 
would have been a sin and a shame to eclipse with staring paint; the 
contour, a little sharper than it had once been, only rendered more 
delicate by the defect, and so sweet yet—ao very rnect; her beautiful arms 
‘bare to the elbow, but shaded with falls of cobweb lace; and in onc hand, 
poised daintily between two fingers, a natural flower, a bunch of common 
raral cowslips—it was at this period of the ycar an appendage that would 
‘have been formal as the Mies Flamborough’s oranges under any other torch, 
‘but was graceful in this woman’s alight clasp. You might seo nearly the 
same costume worn by Mrs. Molesworth, one of the most beautiful women 
of her day, an early sitter to Sir Joshua ; and, regarding the simple dignity, 
the privacy, and domesticity of its tone, partaking of ‘the pearl and the 
peach” of the flezh tints, one recognized the great discretion and tact of 
the actress who could persist in associating with her diam appearance 
her version of this decorous and home-breathing attire. 

“ Enchanting creature!” “Fine woman!” “ “# Otway’s devoted 
wife to the life!” murmured the company, in a flutter of genuine admirs- 
tion, breathing freely, opening their eyes and their lipa naturally—for- 
getting themselves, these Sir Plumes and Belindss, once in a way. 

“Ido hope the poor soul will not be deserted and undono—sho's 
wo casy to serve—and all Bath, and, for that matter, Lon’on too, I 
believe, at her feet!" Mra. Price says emphatically to young Medlicot, 
whom she is patronising for one night, because he knows somewhat of 
plays end players; and who, in spite of his allegiance to swimming, 
simpering Clarisss, would ges Gotu to pater’ tat poe: Belviders 
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need fear no lolling, no moering, no snapping at her little peculiarities this 
night, 

As che came on, “kind, good, and tender,” telling that poor dis- 
tracted, misguided Jaffier, in his humiliation, that she joyed more in him 
than did his mother, Lady Betty darted « sharp, searching glance through 
the boxes. Ah! yonder they were! The little girle the parson’s 
daughters, with their uncle the equire, feult-finding, but honourable; 
Mra. Priesy, and Mrs. Fiddy wearing her ret hood, among the great 
turrets of curls, the plumeaux and the topknots, to whom Bath, with its 
pump-1com and parade, its shops and its balla, was as delightful a terra 
ineognita—e fxiry-land of gay and splendid people, as to Catherine Morland, 
another country clergyman’s davghter. Round-faced, eager, happy girla, 
intent upon the play, and the great London star, beautiful, wonderful, 
bewitching Lady Betty, who is now locking at them~~yes, actually staring 
them full in the face with hor deep, melting, blue eyes, while she re- 
assures her cowardly husband: why could he not turn hedger and ditcher, 
content for her mke? And how dared uncle Rowland disparage her? 

There was uncle Rowland, younger than Lady Detty had taken him for 
—not more than five-and-forty—in his coat trimmed with the silver lace, a 
little old-fashioned, and even a little shabby in such company, his Mechlin 
tie rather ont of date and already disordercd, his cocked-hat crushed below 
his arm, and his bluff, ruddy face among his pinched ond sallow brethren : 
a big English gentleman, who hunted, shot, or fished, or walked after hia 
whistling ploughman every morning, and punctually smoked his pipe, 
looked out for the glowworms, listened to the nightingale, and on 
eccasions daringly dashed in amongst the poachers by the palings of his 
park or paddock on summer evenings; yet whose hands were reasonably 
white and flexible, as if they handled other things in addition to guns and 
finbing-roda, and whose eyes, at once clear and meditative, had studied 
more than the spire of his brother's church and the village street, more 
than quict country towns, and Joud watering places, and deep metropoliacs, 

At present, Master Rowland had no family tics beyond the Vicarage; 
and it was a matter of fact that he was in no hurry to marry or settle, as 
the phrase went; though he was settled long ago, and might have married 
once a year, without any impediment from old madam, as Mr. Betty 
would have been swift to suppose. He perfectly approved of Mr. Spec- 
totor’a standard of virtue—" Mies Liddy can dance a jig, raise a pasty, 
write a good hand, keep an accompt, give a reasonable answer, and do as 
she is bid;" but then, it only made him yawn. The man was sinking 
down into an active-bodied, half-learned, half-facetious bachelor. He 
was mentally cropping dry end solid food contentedly, and, at the same 
time, he was a bit of a humourist. He loved hia little Prissy and Fiddy, 
his only breathing and speaking rosebuds and cherries, as dear god- 
daughters, whom he had spoilt as children, and whom he was determined 
to present with portions when he presided more prominently than their 
father, the vicar, at their wedding dinnera; but le hed no mind to take 
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any of their fellows, for better, for worse, as his companion, till death 
id them part. His own hair, which he mixed with that of his wig, was 
rusting into grey—he was surely becoming an old bachelor; but, happily, 
the old mother would not fret, since according to the ordinary laws of 
nature, she would not live to hear the old name changed: and, after all, 
while there was life there was hope, that the Hall, neither the largest nor 
the most magnificent but one of the oldast seats in the county, would find 
&® mistress, a Madam Rowland Parnell, to figure on the roll of the many 
‘Madam Parnells before her. 

Then Lady Betty stepped upon the stage at Dath, and, amidet the 
gaze of o multitude of frivolous and simple, or gross and depraved spec- 
tators, incapable of comprehending her, played to the manly, modvstly 
intelectual good squire, who could take # bull by the horns, who had 
some ear for the musical glasses, end of whom was certainly written a fuw 
of the sentences of the mcmoirs in a particular paper, in that stock where 
‘we recognize the bearing of our progenitors more vividly than in their 
moth-eaten letters or on thir mouldering tombatonca. 

Master Rowland woke up, looked his fill, as open-mouthed as the ret, 
and while he did eo, his system received a shoch ; and Lady Betty was 
revenged to an extent that she had not forescen. 

The noble, open-hearted, large-minded woman played on, going heart 
and soul into the sorrows of the dark-eyed, brown-faced sister whoin 
Titian might have painted, and making them accord with her fair English 
love of justice, her blue-cyed English devotion to her husband, her Suxon 
fearleseness and faith in the hour of danger; only locking strange aud 
foreign when, in plnce of lying prostrate in submission and rising in 
chaste, meck patience to rear her orphan son, she writhed like a Cou- 
stance in agony, and died more speedily from her despair than Jaffier hy 
the dagger which on the scaffold freed Pierre. The assembly riaca in 
whole rows—~sobs, swoons. Mra. Priwy and Mra. Fiddy are crying in 
delicious abandonment : Master Rowland sits motionless. 

“1 declare I had forgotten the justice,” reflects Lady Betty, resting 
behind the acenes. “Ido believe I am that poor Belvidera for the Liat 
half-hour. I meant to bring the man to tears. Ido think when I recall 
his blooming face, it was os white asa sheet—the pour, dear, good man, 
T hope he's none the worse of it.” 

It was not ranting, Master Lowland perceived, neither was it a 
personal revelation, except as a certain indication of faculties and feclings; 
it was such a representation by tonc and geuture as Otway had first given 
by his pen, as the painter cunfers by his pencil, the musician by his 
instrument. 

Master Rowland knows full well that she is Mrs. Betty Lumley the 
great London uctreas, not Belvidera the Venetian senator'a daughter; but 
he will never again turn from the chill of bis stone-arched hall, whcre 
his fingers have grown benumbed riveting a piece of armour or copying 
an cpitayh or an epigram, or linger under his mighty oak-tree, the Usher 
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which might hsve shaded three generations, or advise with ‘his poor 
tenants, or worship in church, without the sickening senwe of a dull 
blank in his heart and home—s vain craving which cannot be sati 
feeding on his peace like a low fever, leaping up and down, yet 
burning on. 


CHAPTER IIil. 


Mus. Berry. 


Baru was slecping os soundly as if it had been a quaker town: any 
sonnds of riot were rcattered and suldued. The dowager did not count 
her gains as she clutched them, borne along the street by the glare of the 
dropping flambeaus, Mer xon, who like the young Duke of Marlborough 
and his brother pecr, carried no meancr change than golden guineas, did not 
clink thom as he tossed them to the chairmen fighting for the prize. The 
poor waiting woman was aleeping profoundly with her head on her arms, 
worn out by her long watch, and dreaming blessedly of her father the 
village doctor, and her true love the young curate, who wanted her to 
wed on twenty pounds a ycar and the prospect of training young gentle- 
men for the schools: oh! a world happier in her vigil than her ensnared 
mistress arranging that fatul usaignation at one of the wicked masquerades. 
The “Bear” was reusonably still fur a great public house with twos 
and threes of travellers departing at all hours, waiters and hostlors 
stirring on their behalf, horses trotting out from adjoining stables, circles 
of chariota suffering displacement — all in addition to the distinct and 
fervent sensation of the night coach. 

Saddenly a noise and furry arvse in the grey light and its general 
reposc—accunts of terror and anxiety, 2 movement of pity and distress, 
rising, growing, ond prevailing through the establishment. A young girl 
is attacked by violent illnese—s life in its spring-time is threatened with 
sudden extinction; friends at hand secking remedies and bewailing the 
calamity—fiiends at a distance, all uncenscious, mentioned with broken 
voices and averted eyes. 

The incident appealed to all sound hearts. Mra Price was wiping 
her eyes aud carrying up restoratives with ber own hands. “’T'was 
Mrs. Fiddy, whom she had known from a child; tho niece of Master Row- 
Jand, who had always supported the house; and madam, her mother, 
away at the vicarage, and the dear child, too good and quiet to live.” 

“1 will come to her, my good Mra Price. My sister had these 
fainting fits; I'm used to them. I'm not affrighted; I'll revive the child: 
the poor child, I'l be bound she'll not be offended at the liberty. Pooh ! 
I can eit up after playing es wellas slcep. Dear! dear! Many a night I 
was happy to ait up with Deb,” pleaded an urgent, benevolent voice, waxing 
plaintive towards the conclusion of the epeech. 
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“Indeed you ere too gracious, my lady—I mean inadam,” protested 
the perplexed, overwhelmed Mra Price, “ but I dare not venture without 
‘Master Rowland’s consont: the squue 1s paticulm, and he 1s much pancd 
by Mrs. Fiddy's illness, away fom home, under his care; he will do 
everything imeeclf, and weue his odes, although Dr Fulfid's been 
upstairs lending his advice these ten mmutes.” 

“A fadge for docto1s when there's « helpful woman at hand, Mra Price! 
Convey my measage to the equuc, inform lum that I've had experience— 
amind, experience—and am a foll-giown, reasonable woman, and not a fine 
lady. I Lnow the poor httle mst: will be shaking like a loaf, and fiighten- 
ing the da:lng, and you are stiff in the jomts yourself, Mis Pixe, and 
s httle overcome, I'm just the person, so let mein!” 

Master Rowland, without his coat (for he was not a methodical 
enough man, though he had an oiderly turn of his own, to travel with 
@ gown and shppers in his valise), was Inbouring to recover lus niece, 
Mis. Pragy, with her cloak huddled round her, was making magnanimous 
efforts to swallow her sqniow and tcri01, and aid ha uncle, winle the 
poor httle sufferer—guilelesy affictionste Mis Fiddy—liy very zale, 
very fant, very chill, with hie flicheaing beneath her halt-closed ey chds 
and in the gushes of her fitful breath Masta: Rowlwd filt lns interest 
un hay pet and has 2egard for her taggmg at lus hint, while hw touble 
rendered lim outwardly culd and hard, as at docs some men, yct 
Mrs Fiddy’s cloamg cyes turned trustfully to him, and her vcak fingeis 
clang tghtly to his strong hand 

“No, no, the fewer onlookers the bettcr. What would o stranga 
do here, Mra Puce?” he anquircd angmily , for he acmembeied, with o 
pang, that certain new, unaccountable, cngiossimg cmotions had quite 
supeiseded Tiddy in his thoughts this mght, and bamehcd her from hia 
notice whcn be might have detected the signs of approaching allncss, and 
nught have met them and vanquished them bcfore ther chmay 

“ Bid kim speak a word with me, Mrs Price: a gentleman cannot 
refuse I have reasons which will excuse my importunity,” zcitcrated 
that sympathetic voice. 

He walked out doggedly, and never once lifted his eyes ‘ Madam, I 
am your servant, but we do not need your lelp. my niece would be 
scared by the presence of a etrang.r. Reserve your charity ——" 
“for the poor” he was about to add; but she interrupted hin so humbly, 
putting her frank hand upon his arm, and using the first conventional 
phraso that occurred to her. ‘“ Your woralup, I believe I could nurse 
the young lady better than anybody: I have sen my dear suater 
affected, as I yudge, sunslarly. Do not stand on ceremony, an; do not 
deprive the poor girl of a benefit which Providence has sent her, for a 
ecruple—if you would not regret it. I beg your pardon, but do let me 
euccour her.” 

He looked up. There she stood in her white wrapping-gown and cap, 
roady prupared for her patent; so sppiopriate-locking in dress and face, 
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with her broad forehead full of thought, and her cheek finshed with 
feeling; an able, tender woman in her prime, endesvouring to do 
Christian offices, longing to pour balm into gaping, smarting wounds; 
imploring to be allowed to fulfil her mission. He bowed, and stood 
aside; she curtaied, and passed in. He heard her voice the next moment, 
low, but perfectly audible, cheerful and pleasant, addressing Mrs. Prissy. 
“My dear madam, your uncle has permitted me to count myself a 
mature friend, like madam, your mother ; and after this introduction you 
will excuse me for taking care of you. ‘Doctor, what drops do you 
favour? You have them there; if you please I'll offer them: I've 
administered them before.” She spoke to the doctor very courteously ; 
perhaps remarking that he was young and somewhat agitated, and that 
his black velvet coat was so much the worse of the wear that he also 
might he suepected of holding his cocked hat to hia breast to hide a 
villanonrly compromising hole. “Mayn't I chafe Mrs. Fiddy’s hands, 
doctor? You're better, my dear?” 

‘Mrs. Fiddy’s head was on her arm; Mrs. Fiddy's eyon were mised to 
her face wonderingly but complacently, and, though quite conscious, 
Mrs. Fiddy involuntarily sighed out “ mother.” Very motherly was the 
eldcr woman's assurance: ‘Yes, my dear, I'll serve as madam your 
mother, in her absence, till madam herself comes; and she'll laugh at our 
confusion and clumsiness, I warrant.” 

Mrs. Biddy amiled a little smile herself. She was rousing herself: 
nature was reacting in its own redemption; the necessary stimulus was 
obtained, and the little lass was in a fair way of recovery. 

But Mra. Betty did not leave off her cares; she elected herself 
mistress of the sick room—for she reigned there as everywhere elne. She 
dismissed shivering, tearful, grateful Mra, Prissy with » hug, ond a whis- 
pered promise that her dear sister Mrs. Fiddy would be as lively as a 
gtig in the morning; got rid of the doctor and Mrs. Price, and all but 
routed Master Rowland, but only snccceded in driving him os far as the 
next room. There he rat under the pale, pure, blue sky, and the first 
silvery beams of the golden sun in the spring morning, looking out at a 
duplicate of the prospect from the back window of the Nankin sitting- 
reom, on the same drooping, effulgent lilac, on the fair apple blossom, on 
the farmhouse upon the hill, and listening intently to every sound close 
at hand, . 

‘How light her foot was—light as her fingers were nimble; how 
cleverly she shaded the sick girl from the light, without depriving her 
of air! Tow resigned Fiddy was to be consigned to her! how quickly 
and entirely the child had confided in her; how she had hailed her as 
another mother! Some women—young, handsome women—aere very 
motherly, and caress an infirm father, and coax an siling kinswoman, and 
pet an eld ecrvant, exactly aa they would dandle a child—tickle him, 
smother him, with quite wholesome indulgence. Mrs. Botty was putting 
the chamber to rights, én defiance of all the chamber-maids of the 
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« Bear;” she was concocting some refreshing drink, for which Mrs, Price 
hadi supplied the materials, orer the fire, which she had ordered in cass 
of mould and dsmp, even in tho well-seasoned “ Bear.” Once she began 
te sing softly what might hsve been a cradle-song, but stopped short, 
ay if fearing to disturb Fiddy, and composed herself to perfect stillness. 
‘Then Master Rowland heard Mra. Fiddy question Mra. Betty in her 
wesk, timid voice, on Fiddy’s own concerns. “You said you had seen 
these fits before, madam? May I be so bold as to sak, did the suffercr 
recover?" 

There was a moment's silence. It was my sister, Fiddy: she wan 
much older than I. Dear! dear! Deb would have been quite a middlo- 
aged woman now; though I'm sure I never thought her #0, She had s 
complication of discases, besides bing liable to swoons all her life. My 
dear, she died, as we must all die when our time comes; and may woe all 
be as well prepaied as was Deb! In the meantime we are in God's hands. 
Thave been taken with fainting fits myself, Fiddy, cre now. I think 
they sre in my constitution, but‘they are not called out yet, and I bolieve 
they will be kept under; as, I fully trust, country air, and exercise, and 
carly houre, will conquer yours.” 

“ And you will take great care of yourself, and go into the conutry 
sometimes, dear Mra. Betty,” pleaded the girl fondly, forgetting heraclf. 

Mrs. Betty laughed, and turned the conversation, and finally read her 
[atient to sleep with the morning Lesson, given eoftly and reverently, 
ae good Bishop Ken himeelf might have done it. 

The poor squire was a discomfited, disordered Sir Roger. Ile could 
not cope with this fine woman; and then it came home to him impe- 
ratively that he was precisely in that hoggard, unbecoming state of looks 
and costume significantly expressed in those days by the powder being 
ont of a man's hair and his frills rompled. “ Dormer's hair was fee 
feom any trace of powder, and hung dejectedly over his pale countenance, 
and it was evident from the tossed and disordered condition of his cravat 
and raffics thet he had not been abed during the night, but had only 
flang himeelf on a couch in full dress." Master Rowland saw no reason 
ia the world why he should subject himself to this poculiarly damping 
process, and present himself at bieakfast under such tarnithed colours; 
though he was as little likely to suffer from it as ony man, boing as 
big and bluff in person,as could be consistently with that undefinable, 
inalienable, untranxferable flavour of s gentleman (and rather u refined 
gentleman) hanging about his akirts. So he absented himself for an hour, 
and retarned freshened by a plunge in the river and » puff in his wig. 
But, alas! he found that Mrs. Betty, without quitting Mr. Fiddy's hed- 
chamber, hy ths mere sleight of hand of tying on a worked apron with 
vine clusters and leaves and tendrils all in purple and green floss silks on 
clear muslin, pinning a pink bow under her mob-cap, and sticking in her 
‘bosom @ bunch of dewy poncesu polyanthuses, with which Sally the maid 
bad presented her, bad beat him most completely. 
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Mra. Fiddy was, us Mrs. Betty had predicted, so far re-established 
that ahe could breukfast with the party and talk of riding home later in 
the day; though but 2 wan flower, yet, like one of those roses with = 
faint colour and « fleeting odour in their earliest bud. And Mrz. B. 
breakiuated with tho Parnells, and was such company as the little girls 
had never encountered before; nor for that matter their uncle before 
them, though he kept his discovery a profound secret: it was not #0 
pleasant in one sense, and yet in snother it made him fvel like a 


This was Mrs. Betty’s last day in Bath, and she was to travel up to 
Town in the train of my Lord and Lady Sulop, by eazy stages and long 
Lalts ; otherwise che must have hired servants, or carried pistols, and been 
prepared to use them, in the mail. Fortunately the Salops’ chariots and 
gigu did not start till the afternoon, so that Mrs. Betty had the morning 
to spend with her new frionds, and she was delighted to beatow it on 
them; though my Lord and Lady and ther astellites, with all their inso- 
Tonce to their country neighbours, were ei petuaatly sending lacqueys with 
compliments, conveniences, and little offerings to court Mrs. Betty—the 
star in the plenitude of her lustre, who might envulate Polly Peacham, 
aud be led to the altar by another enslaved Duke of Bolton. 

How pleasant Mis. Betty was with the girls! Upon the whole, she 
slighted “ tho Justice,” as uhc had dubbed him. Sho saw with her quick 
cycs that he waa something superior; but then she saw many men as well- 
Jooking, well endowed, woll mannered, with os fair intellects and more 
highly cultivated quite—than he. She was nauscated with admircra, 
without hor heart being touched. It is perfectly true that a woman of 
generous wympathien and cultivated tastes, clever, cordial, affluent in 
attractions, and easily moved on the surface, is hard to sound to the 
depths, and fix like a rock there, and so becomes a frequent example 
of the genus old maid. 

But Mra Betty did not often find a pair of unsophisticated little girls 
‘won to her by her frankness aud kinduess, and dazzled by her goodness 
and greatness. Low she awoke Fiddy's laugh, nervous to-day, with the 
Chit-Chat Club and the Silence Stakes. What harmless, diverting stories 
she told them of high life—how she had danced at Ranelagh, sailed upon 
the Thames, ate her bun at Chelsea, mounted one of the eight hundred 
favours which cost a guinea apiece when Lady Die became a countess, and 
callud upon ‘Lady Petersham in her deepest mourning, when she ant in 
lier utate bed enveloped in crape, with her children and grandchildren 
in a rew at her fect! And then ehe ended simply with the fact that 
she waa born in a darmbhoune like that on the hill, and she would like 
to know if they roasted groata and pluyed at shovelboard there stilt; and 
showed them her ttle ailver tankard, which her godfuther the jolly 
miller had given hor, and out of which her elder sister, who had never 
tuken kindly to tes, had drunk her ale and her aniseed water: she used 
it every day—sure, what dish could be so pleasant to her? And Fiddy 
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and Prissy had each a draught of milk out of it, to boast of for the rest 
of their lives, as if they bad eipped caudle out of the caudle-cup at a 
royal heir’s christening. 

‘Mra, Botty made the girls talk, too—of their garden, the old parish 

. Clerk, the housekeeper at Larks’ Hall, granny, madam, the vicar, and, to 
his face, of Uncle Bowland, hia horses and colts, hia cows and calves, his 
pictures and cabinets; of Fox-holes: with Letty and Grizel of Sedley and 
Bearwood, with Dick Ashbridge: at whose name Prissy laughed saucily, 
and Fiddy bit her lips and frowned as fiercely as she was able. With 
what penetration Mrs. Betty read their connections, and how blithely and 
tenderly she commented upon them ! 

Mra. Betty promised to send her young friends seta of silks for their 
embroidery (and kept her word) ; she presented Prissy with her enamel 
mnuff-box, bearing an exact representation of that ugly building of St. 
James's; and Fiddy with her “ equipage"—ecissors, tablets, and all, 
chased and wreathed with tiny pastorals of shepherds, reclining and 
piping on sylvan banks, and ghepherds and shepherdessca dancing on 
velvet lawns. 

Mrs, Betty kinsed the girls at parting, and wished them health, peace, 
and good husbands; bidding them sometimes remember Betty Lumley 
when they were happy together, and when they were saying their prayerr; 
she gently pushed away Fiddy, lest she should be too weak to return 
even that hearty salutation, and held out her hand to Master Rowland, 
who took it with a crimson cheek, and raised it to his lips: pahaw! 
she never once looked at him. He dropped the warm, firm hand, white 
and pink like the apple-blossom, and aot too slight but that it could have 
‘baked bread and drawn on a roqueluire, and went out and lifted his little 
girls into his mother’s old coach, and drove off, never looking behind him. 
Why turn his head, when care had at last leapt up and ‘sat by his side on 
the box-cushion ? 

The poor bachelor squire drove off, but for his manhood, groaning 
inwardly. He had come to Bath, never dreaming of evil, bent on none 
of the dissipations of the Circe city, but to give his little nicces a 
treat, and to gratify what mild student's taste was in him for a student's 
chief delight—a fairly played play. He had met the heaviest loas which 
man can rusiain. Lady Betty had acted, and caught not only her share 
of Master Rowland’s ticket, to which she was fairly entitled, but the 
cream cf hia fancy and the core of his heart ; with which she had no 
manner of business, any more than with the state papers and the corona- 
tion jewels. 


Saning. 


Fam Grecian legend, that in Spring, 
Secking sweet tale for sunnicr hours, 
Fabled how Enna’s queen did bring 
Back from the under world her flowers. 


‘Whence come ye else, goblets of gold, 
Which men the yellow crocus call? 

Ye snowdrops, mSiden-meck and cold, 
What other fingers let you fall? 


What band but hers? who, wont to rove 
The asphodcl in Limcra, 

Torn thence by an ungentle love, 
Flung not her favourites away? 


King of dark death! on thoughts that roam 
Thy passion and thy power were spent: 

When blossom-time is come at home, 
Homeward the soul’s atrong wings are bent. 


So comes she, with her pleasant wont, 
When April chases Winter old, 
Couching against his frozen front 
Her tiny spears of green and gold. 


EDWIN ARNOLD. 


Gps and Downs in the House of Peers. 


ee 


Tue House of Lords has, in commercial phrase, been recently “ taking 
stock.” Ita members now number four hundred and fifty-reven ; among 
whom the earls ere more numerous than tho barons. This amount is 
abont half a hundred in excess of what it was thirty years ago; but it is 
little more than double the number on the roll summoned in the reign 
of Henry II. to perform the service due hy them. On thi« rofl are 
inseribed two hundred names, of which fifty are those of spiritun! barons. 
The bishops, who are now lords of parlinment, bnt not peera of the rexlm, 
fall one short of thirty, if Lord Auckland he not reckoned awong theny 
as Bishop of Bath and Wella The spiritual mixture way, of course, 
greater in the old parliaments than it is at the present day. In that, 
assourbled at Carli-lo by order of Ed I., the eighty-six temporal peers 
were balanced by twenty Lishops and eight abbota. ‘The prelates 
who hare seats in the upper Lonse do not ¢cqual the viscounty, whose 
tota) is set down at thirty-one. 

Tr is a well-known fact, that there is not to be fonnd among the lords 
a single male descendant of any one of the five-and-twenty barons 
appointed to enforce the obwrvation of Magna Charta. Thut competent 
authority, Sir Bernard Burke, attributes this circumstance to the ever 
rough and ready application of the law of attainder. The pecrages have 
gone, but the descendants of those old landed aristocrats lave not inva- 
riably disappeared. We find property now held, so fir Bernard informa us, 
by the direct representatives of thon: who held it when Domexday Book 
was compiled. 

Tt is not. however, by attainder only, that many holders of titles have 
been cast off from essociation with the House of Lords. In former 
periods, those proud peers partook very much of the nature of those 
animals who, when one brother of the herd is wounded, drive him away, 
or gore him to death; 10 we occasionally discover that when a lord was 
hampercd by such difficulties that he was unable to support his dignity, 
hia culleagues contrived to procure xanction to an enactment whereby he 
waa stripped of that dignity-—~in order, perhape, that he might sink with 
greater alacrity beneath the burden of his difficulties, 

At the commencement of the sixteenth century, there was a Richard 
Grey de Ruthyn, Earl of Kent, who was the idol of all the gamblers in and 
about the taverns of East Chenp. He wasa great dicer, a deep drinker, 
had a melodious voice, and with bad feople was accepted as a “ good 
fellow.” Richard had a weak mind, ever more ready to be impressed or 
infinenced by what was excvedingly pleasant than by what was incontro- 
vertilly proper, At last, at every shake of the box there went from him 
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ag. acore of acres or the norca’ worth. At such rate of progress the head of 
a family is speedily ruined, and his family with him. So it was with thie 
Earl Richard. A penniless peer, he lonnged about playhouse doors and 
tavern pamagea. One night he ley down, in hie tattered finery, on o 
bench in a low inn in London, and fell aslecp, never to awake. When 
the taputer went to arouse his lordship, the Earl of Kent rolled off the 
bench dead, upon the floor. 

His half-brother and heir, Henry, snoveeded to the nothing and misery 
boqueathod by hie predecessor, but my lords did not summon the lundless 
and coinless carl to eit among them, and serve the king. The doubly 
disinherited peer, accordingly, dropped the title altogether, and lived in 
an obscurity of which lo wes not ashamed, sharing the little he had of 
his own, with his son Henry. The Greys de Ratlhyn, however, were of 
a ntock not likely to be content with degradation, The next heir, 
remembering he was a gentleman, and determined to ait with his pcera, 
carved hix way to fortune, and the gallant fellow having sliown the etuff of 
which he was made, by becoming rich, was rewarded for such merit, by 
being called to the house, by a welcome writ of summons. 

Two ont of the three Stafford: who between 1444 and 1521 bore the 
title of Duke of Buckingham, suffered attainder, forfeiture of ull dignitics, 
and death. Some yeara subscquently, their male representative, Roger 
Stafford, a man of excellent qualities aud some justifiable ambition, 
endeavoured to recover the position lost by his ancestors. Mad he been 
like Orrick, “ppacious iu the posscaaion of dirt,” dives tellure, his success 
would have been assured. But Roger, though he bad much learning, 
was owncr of neither house nor Jand; and the summons was refusod on 
the ole ground of his poverty. Roger did not complain, but acoepted 
defeat with tranquil resignation. Ifaving been refused his title, he would 
no longer wear the fanuly name; and when George Villiers, Marquis of 
Buckingham, heard that poor Mr. Fludd had died in a street of no great 
quality, his inquiry respecting the person so named was answered by 
the information that the poor ald man was the heir of the Stafforda, and 
of @ title to which the marquis himself was raised at no very distant 
period. 

Some of the degraded peers hid their misery abroad, and were fur- 
gotten by their happier fellows in England. Such waa the case with 
Henry Holland, Duke of Exeter. He was sttsinted in 1461; and for ao 
dozen years afterwards endured such destitution in = foreign land that 
Gouth itself might have been thought preferable. This brother-in-law of 
en English king, Edward IV., wandered from one Flemieh town to another, 
ragged and barefocted, begging abuse, and existing by such mendicancy. 
Never before had an English duke been seen imploring the pity of passars- 
by, as he uncapped to tham on the high read; but in the succeeding 
century, an English earl took nearly the same route, and lived presisely 
by the mame means. This was Charles Nevill, the sixth and Jast of that 
family of “ Cocks of the North” who dad borne the title of Earle of 
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‘Weatmorelaud. His ruin was brought upon him by his membership with 
the confederacy which sought to make of Mary Stuart an instrument to 
injure Elizabeth. Meanly and miserably, after the treason of 1570, did the 
noble traitor drag on life in the Low Countries, while the Kentish Vanes 
lived on his Durham estates, purchased by them, and the firat of the 
twelve Fanca who have since successively enjoyed the title was raiscd to 
the diguity which the mendicaut in the Netherlands had forfeited. 

He was not the only Nevill who fell upon evildays, In 1409, George 
Nevill, son of the Marquis of Montague, was of a family of wuflicient 
wealth and power to induce Edward IV. to create him Duke of Bedford, 
in order to make him more worthy of matching with the king's daughter 
Elizabeth. Eight years later, the young duke had so rapidly deacendsd in 
the scale of riches and influence, that he was degraded by the parlimnent 
of 1477, “on account of his indigence.” At the termination of another 
eight yeara, in 1485, the dukedom was conferred on Jasper, son of that 
Sir Owen Tudor who espoused the widowed queen of Lenry V., and who 
is known to have been a very excellent Welsh gentleman, us well as 
suspected of having embellished some of his gentility by his success asa 
brewer. Such are the lights and shudos of the peerage. 

The peers who were exposed to indigunce through gallant daring or 
inevitable calamity deserve to be remembered with more respoct than 
those who lost their lands at dice, or sct their extutes on a turn of the cards, 
This was done so frequently by William, Lord Stawel (three out of fuur of 
the barons of which name nover left a direct male heir w the succession), 
and the Berkebire and Somersetshire estates suffered so fearfully in con- 
sequence, that in memory of the ruined lord, the local proverb still lives 
which asys, that ‘when clubs are tramps, Aldermaston honse shakes.” 
Nevertheless, the ruin here indicated was considered as bringing less dis- 
grace with it than might be brought into a noble family by a mdsalliance. 
When young Edward Stafford, afterwards the fourth barun of that fumily, 
married honest and handsome Isabel Forster of Tonge, in 1595, Rowland 
‘White wrote to Sir Richard Sidney,—‘ Edward, my Lord Stafford’s son, 
is basely married to his mother's chambermaid.” Now, ip those days a 
gentlewoman’s gentlewoman wus oftun a very good, though a very poor 
gentlewoman, and Jeabel Forster, at all events, was not such » very base 
match for the Staffurds, the knot in whose badge was popularly ascribed to 
the circumstance that a high sheriff of that family unluckily came to be 


‘The Stafford-Forster line expired early; and thia mésaltiance inflicted 
no lasting injury on the first-named house, nor conferred any even 
temporary advantage on the second. On the other hand, the degraded or 
attainted lords left descendants still reougnizable in their respective lines. 
Heirs of Edmund of Woodstock, younger son of Edward L, exist in the 
children of Joseph Smart, » butcher of Hales Owen, and of George Wil- 
mot, the once turnpike-keeper at Cooper's Bank, near Dudley. Thess 
deaca.dants, should they ever be fortunste enongh to rise to the dignity of 
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kecping a carriage, will be entitled to quarter thereon the royal arms, 
which we hops they will not fail to do. Again, it ia only a few weeks 
aince the world heard of the decease of the last descendant of the 
'Taillcboia, the ancient barons of Kendal. The last of that old house was 
a young girl, Emily Tailbois, who at tho age of eighteen died, a casual 
yauper, in the workhouse at Shrewabury. 

Ta almost equal obscurity there died, in 1817, at Kensington, “ John 
Paddey, Esq.” He was in extreme old age, in his eightieth year; and was 
the 2on of Lady Anne Paddey, daughter of the firat Duke of Southampton. 
That duke, it will be remembered, was the Charles Fitzroy who was the 
en of Charles II. and Burbara Villers, of whom the indigent Mr. Paddey 
was tho last surviving descendant in the third degrec. 

A greater and a poorer scion of a royal house than this last, was— 
or is, if he be still living—to be found in Stephen Penny, the ex-sexton 
of the burial-ground in Bayswater, belonging to the parish of St. George, 
Uanover Square. Stephen was the descendant of Thomas, Duke of 
Gloucester, the murdered son of the great king Edward UL; and might 
quarter the royal arms, had he chosen to do a0, on any hearse which his 
caprice mnight select for s state carriage. 

Other great men have had more doubtful descendants, No one, except 
the Earl of Anglesea, believed in the claim of the Irish trunk-maker to 
‘be the heir of the Percys. The carl protested against the indignity to 
which the impostor was condemned, when in 1672 be was carried from 
Jaw court to law court, in Westminster Hall, with a placard fastened in 
front of him, indicating that he was “ the foolish and impudent pretender 
to the ewldom of Northumberland.” Percy, the tronk-maker, had the 
same basis for his claim to be summoned as Percy, Earl of Northum- 
Derlaud, that M. Musard, the French musician, might have, if he were 
to assert a right to the heirship of the nine noblemen of that name who 
were Barons of Stuvely, Indeed, it is seldom that heirship to an old 
title readily goes out. ‘There was, for instance, one, and only one, Lord 
Ap Adam, summoned by that name and title in the year 1299. This baron 
of so ancient a family leit a son, but neither he nor any of his heirs 
were ever summoned to parliament. Later descendants, however, 
have noted every step in the pedigree of the Ap Adams, the succession 
to which baronial title is claimed by a Mr. Anthony Davies. Who shall 
aay he may not succeed? It was vot till 1886 that the Duke of Rich- 
mond won his cause at Bourges, against the younger branch of the family, 
ond entablished his right to the lands snnexed to his French dukedom of 
Aubigny. 

If we find some peers dropping away from the poerage by degradation 
or forfeiture, we meet with others who enter it with very bumble, but at 
the same time honourable, antecedents, The barony of Norreys is now 
maerged in the earldom of Abingdon; end the first Norreys of Ockweil, 
Berks, was cook to Quaen Elizabeth. The Foresters were traders. It 
was to John Forester, of Watling Street, Shropshire, that Henry VIII. 
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granted the privilege of wearing his hat in the presence of the king. 
The original document according this privilege is in possession of the 
present Lord Forester. King John made a like concession to one of the 
De Courcys, and Queen Mary to her famous general, Henry Lord Ratcliff. 
In all cases, the privilege was extended to the descendants of him to whom 
it was originally granted; and it was exercised by one of them, in 
presence of George III. and Queen Charlotte, The anjoyer of this poor 
privilege waa usually uncovered es he entered the thronc-room, but when 
he approached the sovereign, he put on his hat, for a moment, for the 
tuke of the privilege, and inmmediately afterwards lowered it for the mke 
of courtesy. On the occasion above alluded to, the wearer of the bat 
stood covered for so long a period, that old King George observed to him, 
with some spirit and very good sense, that he did not contest his right to 
keep his hat om, if he chore, bfore the king, but that his lordship evemed 
to forget there was a lady in the room! Since that rebuke, the privilege 
has been rarely, if ever, asserted. 

They who arc conversant with the details of the life of the Prinoces 
Mary, before she was queen, nre aware that she purchased her headgear, 
her cape, and her “frontlets” of o lady mayoresy. The milliner in 
question was no jess a person than the wife of Sir Robert Gresham, 
‘The pleasant fact is, that proud as people were in the old days, no par- 
ticular stigma attached itself to trade. Eminent divines bequeathed 
certain sufficient sums, in their wills, to “'prentioe” their boys. Young 
fellows, with very good blood in their veins, stood bebind counters; and 
the counters helped to supply the benches of the peer, From the parlour 
of a mercer’s shop in Cheapside, Sir Baptist Hicks went up to the Hone 
of Peers, aa Lord Campden; and the old honcst mercer’s blood, in the 
female linc, flown on in the membern of the house of Gainsborough. 
‘What commercial interest was maintained by Lord Campden is not 
known; but he continued to tho last day of his baronetcy to serve hia 
castomers in Cheapside. Such a personal connection with trade, after a 
certain degrees of dignity had Leen achieved, can only be matched, on far 
ea tho present writer is aware, in the person of the Honourable Thomas 
Fitamaurice, uncle to the late Marquis of Lansdowne. He was the poe- 
sessor, at one time, of the Licwenny estate, so often named in the letters 
and gossip of Mrs. Piozzi. Tho marquis'’s unclo wes anxious to promote 
ahe prosperity of his Irish tenantry, by giving every cnoouragement to 
the nations] manufacture of linen. On his Welsh estate, acoordingly, be 
established extensive bleaching works, and exercised a careful master’s 
eye, not only over the preparation of the material, but over its subsequent 
productive sale. In daing this, he never lost sight of tho aristecrat in 
the linen-dealer. He carried his produce, at stated periods, to Chester, 
‘but he rode thither himsolf, in that grand old machine for equircs, & 
“coach and six.” Once within the threshold of his huge dark shop m 
one of the rows there, he wes the active, thrifty, obliging tradeamst, 
never refnaing a reasonable affer, but invariably declining long credit, 
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Betweon Hicks and Fitrmanrice, the most princely trademman within 
London walls was the famous Spencer, who gave his daughter, dowricd 
like ten Begums, to the first Earl of Northampton, who, either ont o: 
respect to his father-in-law, love for his wife, or gratitude for the Golconda 
which she brought with her from the city to the conrt, prefixed the name 
of Spencer to that of Compton, an union observed by all succeeding 
earls, Let us not omit the romantic circumstance to which the wealilhy 
old cit was exposed by the reputation of his wealth. This was eo great 
that it tempted the captain of a Dunkirk privateer to make seizure of 
him, not at rea, to which he never trusted himself, but on the road between 
London and Itlington, which Spencer was wont to traverse in the late 
afternoon on his way, with gold under his belt, to his suburban home. 
The craft was in the river, and the Dunkirk captain, witb half-a-dozen 
stalwart assistants, lay in wait on the road, but business detained the 
earl’s father-in-law in town, and the dowry of the countess suffered no 
diminution. 

City merchants, city tradesmen, city manufacturers, bare largely con- 
tributed to the benches of the peers, Their blood mingles with that of 
the Cornwallises, the Cowpers, the Coventrys, the Cravens, and the Car- 
ingtons; the Dacres, the Dartmouths, the Dormers, the Darnicys, and 
the Dudley Wards. The present Earls of Essex and of Pomfret, of 
Rednor and of Romney, of Tankerville and of Warwick—whose ancestor 
Greville ia remembered as ‘‘the Flower of Woolstaplers,"—honour the 
same egtimable descent. The ducal house of Leeds recognizes its founder 
in the apprentice clothworker, young Ned Orborne, who saved his master's 
daughter from drowning, and who shared with her, as his well-won wife, 
the then appreciable glories of the London mayoralty. A founder 
deserving no less respectful memory in the hearts of his successors, ia the 
sturdy smith Phipps, whose invention of the diving-bell reflects more 
glory on his name than do the cormets of all his lordly descendants 
known cither as Normanhy or Mulgrave. 

The above all live and flourivh. Other lines have dicd out, like that 
of the Lerds Holland, whose last baron has no sooner passed away than 
his ancestral trees begin to fall before the axe, that preparatory weapon ot 
the builders. Lord John Bussell, in his Lee of Charice Fou, speaks of 
the humble origin of the Hollands of Foxley. He does not add that 
Stephen Fox, the ancestor of this family, subsequently knighted, was 
originally bailiff to Charles the First's secretary, Sir Edward Nicolas, at 
‘Winterbourne, Wilts, in the church of which villege he often officiated as 
parish clerk, 

Like Queen Anne, who made a desen peers at onoe—of whom it was 
facetiously nsked whether they would be expected to vote throngh their 
foremau—-George HI. created them occasionally in emall batches, His 
tmajesty, however, throughout his long reign, created only ons duke—and 
he was the sn of a London apothecary who had lived to become a land- 
holder, and to see that son 2 baronet. The heiress of the Haris of 
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Northumberland and Dukes of Somerset gave her hand, and conntless 
treasure in it, to the handsome baronet, out of compassion, at hearing that 
he had been refused by a young lady who could not appreciate auch 
wooer. The king invested the fortunate husband with the atrawberry- 
leaves, and he might have twined them round many a leas worthy brow. 
‘The duke possessed in his wife one of the fattest and eleepiest of women— 
at least when middle-age descended on her. She went everywhere, and 
in great state too; but she was for ever somnolent, In her own drawing- 
room, in her chariot, in her sedan, or on the couches at court, she was to 
be necn enjoying herself, according to her pleasure or her infirmity, as 
“fast” an that obese and drowsy eastern potentate, whose courtiers could 
only arouse him to consciousness by delicately inserting a gold pin into 
some well-covered part of hia gracious person. 

A more extraordinary change than that from a shop to a coronet— 
the Pope's grandfather, by the way, was a comb-maker in Brescia—is 
the descent fram the peerage to trade or menial occupations. In the 
Annual Register for 1802 (xliv. 376), there is an ullasion which will 
very nearly serve to illustrate such a case. The paragraph containing 
it is thus worded:—“ The sons of a noble earl, one of whom was breed- 
ing for a bricklayer and the other for @ tanner, have been lately seduced 
from their employments by their sister, to the great mortification of 
their father, who is disappointed in his favourite achome!" IInd their 
sire been of Hebrew blood, there would have been little to surprive us 
in such a course, for every noble lad of the Jewish tribes was compelled 
to learn some handicraft. 

Is the above earl now to be identified? Could it have been the 
eccentric but accomplished and frantically democratic third Earl Stanhope, 
who was the father of “ Lady Hester," and who died in 18167 When the 
French Revolution broke out, this nobleman laid aside all the oxternal 
ornaments and indications of the pecrage. He was probably the most 
advanced republican in England, and, in his way, an almost universal 
genius, writing on the laws of the pendulum, inventing arithmetical 
machines, plans for securing houscs from fire, printing-presses, monochords 
for tuning muaical instraments, and, previous to tho days of steam, de- 
signing vessels to sail against wind and tide. If Earl Stanhope was 
not the man who set his boys to study with bricklayers and tannera, it 
would be difficult to think of a second. Had the thirteenth Lord Teynham 
‘been an earl instead of a baron, he, too, might have been suggested by 
our memory for acceptance or rejection, for he was succocded by a son 
whose conduct was a deeper disgrace upon the peerage than if he had 
practised in hin robes the vilest of handicrafts. In 1833, this eon, the 
fourteenth earl, and one Doulan, a tailor, were found guilty of swindling 
Didymus Longford of 1,400/., under pretence of procuring for him # 
government situation. 

‘The glory of the long line of Teynhams was deeply tarnished by this 
catastrophe, On the other hand, the present Lord Rosebery is the fret 
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English peer of his family ; but he dates back to a humble and honest 
printer, one James Primrose, who, in 1616, was licensed to print the 
tract, God and the King, “for twenty-one years, in English or Latin, 
abroad or at home.” The trade of the printer here ennobled the peer, 
happier in such descent than if he traced his lineage through the Duke of 
Aucaster, whoze little weakness was shown, according to Walpole, hy 
pilfering silver spoons, 

There has been some curious trading of a different quality among 
the pecra, xs well as among some of the eame pereons before they reached 
the elevation of the peerage. All the great barons of Edward IV. were 
in the pay of Louin XI., who was proud to show their receipts in proof of 
the fact. One of these peers, Lord Hastings, more scrupulous, was never 
known to sign a receipt, but he was also never known to refuse the money. 
Perhaps, the most singular commerce in which the peera were ever engaged 
had refcrence to their chapinincies !_ From one of Mra. Carter's letters to 
Mra. Montague, we learn that theae noblemen vended the offices in ques- 
tion, at prices varying from twelve to twenty guineas, Place and honour 
were never rold cheaper. 

But pecrages themsclvea have been sold; why, therefore, should not 
peers sell their chaplaincies? Secrecy envelops most of these transactions, 
‘but a few instances may be enumerated. That tnrbulent old Bishop of 
Durham, IIngh Pudsey, thus bonght of Richard I. the earldom of 
Northumberland for life, and, on paying down that of which Richard was 
ever in need, 9 good round sum, he purchased the right for himself and 
all future Bishops of Durham tu be secular Earls of Sadberge,—the latter 
name being that of a village in the diocese. When Richard received the 
mouey, ond invested the prelatic earl with a gold chain, he Isughed aloud, 
and proclaimed aa loudly, that he hal made a young count out of an old 
pricet. The compact, howcver, was honestly kept, and the forty-six 
Bishops of Durham, from Pudsey, Earl of Sadberge, in 1190, to the death 
of Vun Mildort in 1886, were invarinhly recognized by this title. Each 
bishop, during the period named, on first entering hia diocese at Croft 
Bridge, was hailed as Count Palatine and Earl of Sadberge, and received 
soit and service, aa lord paramount, from the Indy of the manor of 
Sockburn. The mayor and corporation welcomed and congratulated him 
at the town-hall when he entered, still in his robes on a temporal peer, 
coronetted, belted, and girt with a sword. Gn other occasions, he opened 
tho proceedings of the assizes as custos rotulorum of the county palatine, 
the judges being scated on either side of him. And all this honour was 
‘bought by the few thousand pounds paid down by the old diocesan, who, 
when he thus mado earls of six-and-forty future bishops, never thought, 
of course, of stipulating that the wives of such as might marry should be 
conntessea, Exch of these ladios, comprehending well enough that her 
husband could not make her an episcopa, was utterly unable to understand, 
why, the said husband being an earl, his wife zhould not be allowed the 
Privilege of ranking as a countess. However, this trifling matter was 
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settled in the reforming days which saw the acceanton of Doctor Maltby. 
The reforming authorities very audaciously suppressed the carlship, and, 
whatever the bishop thought, the ladies generally felt rejoiced, 2s women 
lightened of a grievance. “as 

‘This question cf moncy has not abways entered into the reasons for 
creating a peer out af a commoner. Thus Walpole’s friend, Dick 
Edgeumbe, was made the firat lord bearing the latter name, for no other 
cause than to prevent his being examined on the scoret committee, whore 
members were very much too curious in their inquiries respecting certain 
Cornish boroughs and ministerial influences illegally exercised there. 
These influences were not confined to those boroughs. In 1742, the Earl 
of Lincoln strongly desired to reside in the house of Long Sir Thomas 
Robinson, who asked a pretty premium for it—namely, the governorship 
of Barbadoes. Sir Thomas obtained the employment, and Lord Lineoln, 
having thus paid the rent, obtained possession. 

‘Thus was on honour sold for a house. Greater honours have been sold 
for money, not, a8 in the case of the earldom of Sadberge, by the king to 
the subject, but by the subject tothe king. Such a case presenta itnelf, in 
1801, when the tenth and last Buron de Pinkeney sold his barony to King 
Edward. 

Of other baronies the purchase-money has heen paid long before the 
privilege bought has been really acquired. This was, iu some sort, the 
case with the barony of Skelmersdale. Sir Thomas Booth, Chancellor to 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, advanced various large suma to that gracious 
master, who had given no value fur them at the thne of his death. Subee- 
quently, the niece and sole heiress of Sir Thomas marricd young Edward 
Wilbraham, ond George IIL, remembering the old unliquidated debt, 
promised to make s peer of the bridegroom. The royal promise was no 
more acquitted than the debt; but both were ultimately disposed of by 
the act of George IV., who in 18%8 conferred the barony in questiun on 
the third son of the once young people married in the middle of the 
previous century. 

There is one houso which, above all others, Horace Walpole loved to 
disparage,—that of the Bertics, Dukes of Ancaster and Kesteven, one of 
thoso families the head of which was never succeeded Ly the eldest son 
and heir. The dukes, it cannot be gainsayed, were mostly as gracciess as 
they were good-looking. The last young duke was seldom sober, and 
Walpole eays of three of the duchesses, thut they were always drunk. His 
testimony is very questionable, for he spenks of onc of them as being the 
duaghter of “ Panton, a disreputable horse-jockey ;" whereas Mr. Panton 
held the not menial office of “ Master of the King’s hounds.” Horses 
would fnin have made ont that the line of Ancaster was more ignoble 
than if it had sprung from bebind the counter. When he could not 
degrade the dukes, he trod upon the characters of the duckemes. With 
whet a enecr he alludes to the second wife of the fifth and Inst duke! 
‘This pursen, be says, with muliclous cireumstantiality, “wes vouw lady's 
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woman or young ledy’s governess.” The duchew was neither. She was 
a daughter of the gallant Major Layard, and of better blood than either 
Horace's mother or stepmother—for the property of the first, Catherine 
Shorter, waa acquired by London trading, and the family of the second, 
Maria Skerret, was of lower origin still. 

In old, and not well-regnlated times, when kings raised ladies to the 
rank of peeresses, the peerage suffered by the indignity, from which con- 
dition, however, it recovered, in the parsons of those Iadics’ desorndanta, 
In these later days, the Crown sometimes acknowledges the sorvices ren- 
dered by men who heve perished in the rendering, by making peeresses of 
their widows. There is only one modern instance of a sovereign raising 
an unmarried lady to a place in the peerage out of pure gallantry, and 
with attendant increase of respect and honour both to the accorder and 
the recipient, It is now many years since the bachelor Duke of Clurence 
woood Miss Wykeham of Swalcliffe, and made offer of his princely hand 
to that fair and richly-dowered heiress, The lady declined the peeuliar 
greatness thua proffered to her, but the duke never ceased to pay her the 
homage of hia respect, nor his duchess subsequently that of her esteem. 
‘When the former ascended the throne he did not forget the lady to whom 
ho had paid enit in years gone by. That old suit had been refused, but 
William IV. came now with a coronet in his hand, and entreated accept- 
ance only of the first—all he had to offer—in testimony of the regard which 
her conduct had inapired in him. To this request, sv graciously enforced, 
the lady could not graciously say “Nay.” Since 1834 the name and title 
of Baroness Wenman have honoured the rich and varied register of the 
House of Lords, and have acrved to prove that the age of chivalric feeling 
has not oxpired with the formalities of chivalry. 


3 Sew Wiords about Sermons. 


I aat suffering from Sermons, This ia my grievance. It is also yours 
if you would only confus it, my patient and much-injured reader. 
Perhaps you don't quite like to be reminded of it. You think it past hope, 
and pest cnre, and that therefore it is worse than usclers to talk about 
it. Still it must be some relief to know you have companions in 
affliction, who can at least offer sympathy ; besides, you are not quite 
‘unprepared for the subject. We have all been reading about it lately 
@ little more than uwal. “Low murmuring sounds,” like the first 
rising of 2 storm, might have been heard a month or two ago in all 
directions: newspapers bad little paragraphs about it wedged into their 
spare corners, and popular novels made short excursions into it from a 
philosophic point of view. The writers seemed to think that sermons 
had grown heavier than ever they were before, and that the thing had 
now nearly reached the limits of human patience; but no one seemed to 
know what was the remedy, or who was in fault. 

And who is in fault—the preachers or the people? T am about to 
demonstrate that the preachers and the people are both in fault, and to 
weigh out to cach their due proportion of censure, a5 impartially an if 
Themis held the scales herself. 

In themerlves sermons are no worre than they were before, and no 
better. But the people are better; that is to say, they expect something 
hotter than their grandfathers expected. The constant reading of leading 
articles in newspapers and “ crack” articles in magazines hay created an 
appetite for luxury in composition. Even the unwashed know something 
of the difference between good writing and mere declamation; the achool- 
master haa been abroad long cnongh to make them at home at Icast in 
the English language. 

A modern congregation is probably not more anxious for improvement 
than a congregation of the time of Queen Anne: bnt it is certainly more 
attentive; and, unfortunately for the preacher, it is certainly morv critica). 
It has no ides of taking him, personally, at hia own valuation. Nor is it 
‘by any means prepared even to take his assertions, indiscriminately, for 
« gospel.” 


All this time the clergy have heen stationary. In Greek ang Latin, 
no donht, they have advanced as fast as their age, or faster. University 
nen now write Grerk Iambics, as every one knows, rather better than 
Sophocles, and would no more think of violating the Pause than of 
violating an oath. A good proportion of them also are perfectly at home 
in the calculation of perihelions, nodes, mean motions, and other inte- 
resting things of the same kind, which it is unneecenary to specify more 
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is ly. So far the clergy are at least on a level with their age. 
But this is all thet can be eaid. When we come to their mother 
a different story is to be told. Their English—the English of their 
sermons—is nearly where it was a hundred years ago. The author of 
Twenty Years in the Church makes the driver of a coach remark to his 
horo that young gentlemen from college preparing to take orders appear 
to have learned everything except their own language. And so they 
have. Exoeptions, of course, there are, many and bright; but in the 
main the charge is trne. The things in which, compared with former 
ages, they excel so conspicuously, are the very things which have least 
concern with their spucial calling. The course of their progress has 
reversed the course of charity ;—it began abroad, and haa never yet 
reached home. 

Tho cause of the phenomenon is not very difficult to find. The trath 
in, the clergy are not free agents. Although professing the Gospel, they are 
still under the Law. As Prince Henry was “ haunted by a dovil in the 
lukeneas of @ fat old man,” they are haunted by a demon in the form of 
pulpit tradition, Thia unwritten Jaw rulea them sa sternly as it ruled 
the Pharisees, and is the chief cause of their making void co often the 
Jawa of good taste and common sense. As soon us the preacher sacends 
the pulpit stepa he seems to ascend into a new social atmosphere. From 
being natural and spontancous, he becomes “ceremonious and tradi- 
tional.” He goes on without remorse serving up for the hundredth time 
the same stereotyped phrases, the same conventional idioms which, by 
right of immemorial possce-iou, have somehow come to be thought necas- 
sary to the very existence of a simon. Nothing can be more amooth 
and rounded and convenient thau these goodly old phrases. They fit 
into sentences wherever they are wanted, and “ square" them wherever 
they need squaring. Besides they give a sermon such au air of sound 
doctrine. Aa the time-honoured phrases full on your ear you feel quite 
‘at ease on thut point, From infancy you hava been hearing them, till they 
have become aa familiar as your own name. They have about them 
such » home fecling, such a fecling of safety and old experience and 
tried friendship. The sensation is like meeting familiar faces at « far off 
dinner-party, or roving names long known on ‘Change among the directors 
of a new milway in which you arc thinking of taking shares. The same 
thing of course puts the preacher at his ease. He thinks hia ground safe 
because it is old ground aud tried ground. Moreover, it gives his sermon 
mich « favour of » genuine sermon. Let it be heavy, trite, pointless, or 
anything clse you choose, still it is a great thing to feel that it in a sermon, 
and cannot possibly be taken for anything else. 

Tustice Shallow haa given it as his opinion, that “good phrases are 
surcly, and ever were, very commendable.” But it in proverbial that there 
are good things of which there may be too much, and with all defaence to 
Ar. 8. I think good phrases may be counted among the number. What- 
over they may hare been once, they are not commendable now, Leng 
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use has worn them so smooth and round that you cannot catch them er 
bold them. For so many years they have made their entrance inte the 
ear without any questions asked, that now they have lost all power of 
awakening thought. They affect us like the Amens and Glorias, producing 
no ideas on the mind either for good or evil. 

Still the cffect is not entirely negative. In one way their influence is 
very visible and positive. Though they cannot affect the heart they 
affect the eyes, and cause them to close. Their easy monotonous dropping 
reminds one of the rusthng leaves in Longfellow'a Patriarchal Tree :— 

“ & damb'rous sound—a sound that brings 
‘Tho feehng> of a dicam.”” 

This is the price we must pay for tho traditional whistle, and it is 
rather too heavy. Can a sermon be a good acrmon if it teachen nothing? 
Bound words are very good things in their place, but we must take 
larg, discount from their value sf it turns out that they do not impart 
0 nd thoughts. A great philosepher has recorded his conviction that a 
waking error is better than a sleeping truth. Fortunately we are not 
reduced to choose between the horns of so woful a dilemma; for truth 
may be made waking as well ns error. Ty transform slecping trutha 
into waking truths we have only to recast them, without changing the 
@abstance. Such is the opinion of the Dean of Westminster, and I shall 

hiv words aa a counterpoise to the authority of Mr. Shallow :— 
“While all languare miust be figurative, yet long familiar use is conti- 
nually wearing out the freshness and sharpness of the stamp: #0 that to 
create a powerful impression, language must be recalled, minted and 
issued anew, and cast into novel forme, This is the secret of all effectual 
teaching—of all speaking which shall leave, as was raid of the eloquence 
of Pericles, stings in the minds and memories of the hearers." ® 

Let a sermon be as soporific ax you chouse, there is always a party to 
epplaud if it is only well stuffed with these relics of antiquity. They 
Pronounce it 0 “sound,” and so everything ¢lse that a sermon ought 
to be. If it in not no furnished, of course we hear corresponding obser- 
vationa on the other ride of the qnestion. This is the clasn whose 
criticism preachers live in fear of. They reign over them with an eternal 
Reign of Terror. There is no protection from their power and nu appeal 
from their sentence. They may be in a minority, but that is of no 
consequence; they constitute themselves the standard all the came. They 
talk more than all the rest, and talk with more sssgrance. Oh, it is 
‘wonderful what assurance can do! What can it not do? Only keep 
aeerting your principles as if they could not be wrong, and you are 
mafe to make converte. It is so pleanant to be saved the trouble of 
thinking, that your modest neighbours will be content to have theirs dove 
out, and you can have the job. Before long they are sure to take you 
at your own estimate. And if your apecial vocation lies in orisieisiag § 
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preacher, you can sobn convince him that he also will be taken at your 


It ia this class which forms the depository of eermon tradition. They 
ere Medes and Persians of sermon law. Their creed is simply solumes 
ages pulpitt mutart. 

Many of the clergy would not acknowledge the existence of the 
dexpotian. Some of them have been broken to it by long habit till 
they have grown to think it must be right in some insorutable way. 
It bax by degrees acquired in their eyes the aspect of an institution of 
Bnitain, if not of the world; and to think of subverting it would seem 
to them almost os presumptuous an to think of subverting onc of the 
lawe of nature. Others, however, admire the Mede-and-Persian iusti- 
tutes for their own sake. They are among the tyranta themeclves, aod 
then they are the worst of tyrants. It is always the way. If you want 
to see a tyrant in his glory, take a man from the class that muat suffer 
the tyrauny. No one applies the cowhide to a negro slave with auch 
remorseless energy a8 a negro overseer. No one excludes a snob from 
his social circle with auch inflexible rigour as a lord who haa lately been 
mob himeelf, 

But the greater number chafe and writhe secretly under their chains, 
They would revolt if they only had the courage. Well, they must take 
courage. Courage is sometimes pradence, and it is prudence here. The 
age ia going on ton fast for them to remain safely where they are. If 
they are resolved to take their ease for the present they must pay for 
it by and by. One cannot eat a theological cake and have it any more 
than another cake. The best advice that can be given them is to “out 
and ron for it,” if they will excuse the boldness of the metaphor, in 
consideration of the goodness of the counsel. It has succeeded often 
with bleck slaves, and why may it not with white ones? It is not safe 
to be the last to leave a falling house, as the rats know; and it needs 
no profound discerning of the signs of the times to pee that the tough 
old fabric, which has stood eo long against wind and weather, will some of 
these days come down unpleasantly about their ears, 

One law in the Mede-and-Persian oode deserves special notice; it 
is the worst of the set, and ought to be the first taken down from its bed 
pre-cminence. Every sermon, it seems, ought to be divided into “ heada"— 
three heads. I aay “three,” for although one more or leas may be allowed 
on occasion, still three is the model number—the symbol of perfect ox~ 
cellence. ‘When you have got through the heads, well-known as ‘ firstly,” 
“secondly,” aod “thirdly,” you then come to the “ Improvement,” which 
it appears is something different from the rest of the sermon; and when 
the improvement is over yan come to “ In conclusion.” 

‘What oan be the meaning of this conventions! barbariamf Com any 
Medo-and-Persian legislator show osuse why it should nct receive sentence 
of death? Why is it to be taken for granted that every enbjest of 
Saeen at needs ee ee ee 

je 
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importance? A newspaper writer never fancies thas his articles must be 
threefold ; no more does a reviewer; no more dees a writer of octavos, 
quartos, or folics. In no human composition except sermona is it taken 
for granted that the subjects must run all in the same invariable channels. 
Imagine an orator in Parliament standing up to inform honourable mem~ 
bers that he should ask their attention while he considered firstly so-and- 
80, and secondly so-and-so, and thirdly so-and-so; and then he should 
“improve” his observations in such-and-such a way! Honourable mom- 
bers would soon bring him to his senses. Unfortunately their privi- 
Jeges are such as a preacher's audience cannot have. They are free, as 
Lord Macaulay eaya, to “cough down an orator, or walk off to dinner.” 
This is the kind of criticism that effectually sharpens an orator's wits. 
He knows that if he commences his speech in the approved sermon form, 
by the time he reaches “thirdly” his audience will consist of himself 
and the Spoaker. If preachers could be brought under o criticism as 
practical as this, preaching by heads would soon be as much out of fashion 
as preaching in Latin. 

T have seen « paper which is widely circulated among the clergy, com- 
posed by an author who modestly conceals his name, and containing in- 
structions “ how to make sermons.” Some of the advice he gives may be 
good enough, possibly; but all through he natrely takes for granted that 
® sermon muet be in heads. Ic never asserts it, thinking evidently that it 
in too plain to need asecrtion ; he assumes it asa thing of course, just as 
he assumes that there most be a church and a pulpit, and = congregation. 
Do you always do so-and-so, he asks, with the most piquant innocence, 
“when you begin to divide your sermon into heads?” Then do you do 
eo-and-n0 “when you come to work the first head?" Ob! for some power 
inquisitorial to pat the author of these questions himself to the “question,” 
and furce him to give a reason why a sermon cannot be a sermon without 
heads! As the gentleman unfurtunately is unknown, we cannot have his 
Teason on compalion (ner without it); but this is of little consequence, as 
every traditional preacher is ready to give it for the asking :— 

“It is no orderly a plan, and makes the people remember.” 

No, my friend, it is not orderly, and it does not make the people 
remember. It is disorderly, aud makes the people forget; it is mono- 
tonous and puts the people asleep. It forces your subjects into an uuns- 
tural shape, and crushes them up in sn iron atrait-waisteoat. Wes 
Procrustes “orderly” when he made all Ais subjects fit into the same 
bed?) And why should your subjects be all of a pattern more than his? 
Yet you go on year after year serving up the same meat in the sane dish, 
and with the same unchangeable sauce. How would the author of the 
Instructions like to be fed in this way himself? We have all heard of 
the Roman emperor who was so particular abont the getting up of his 
mince-pics. The cock, s new cook, sent up an unentisfactory article ons 
dey, and was condemned in consequence to eat ef the same dish himesif 
evermore, aad of nothing elss whatever. I happen just at the mement 
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to have, forgotten how the story ends; but we may mfely conclude that 
the unhappy of¢/ expired in agonies within a month. 

A traditional gentleman here interrupts me to say that it is very easy 
to criticize, and very much easier to pull down than to set up. What 
kind of division, he aska, would you propose yourself? This is precisely 
the point to which I was proceeding. The orthodox achool will therefore 
bave their turn, and may pull my structure in pieces—if they can. 

A sermon should consist of one head only. In other words, the 
subject ought to be oncfold instead of threefold. There should be one, 
and only one, leading thought;—one central idea round which all the 
others gather, and to which they converge. The other ideas are brought 
in for aake of it, and not for themselves. They are only tributary streams, 
intended to flow into the main channel and swell its tide. I have read 
of a certain lover who divided the world into one division, namely the 
place where she (Phyllis) was. It is on this priuciple a sermon should 
be divided. It should consist of one division, namely, that in which the 
subject ja contained. 

It is plain that this is a practicable plan ; in fact, it is the plan prac- 
tised by some of the very best preachers of tho day. It is plainly feasible, 
also, from considering that it only supposes a single head in an ordinary 
sermon worked out a little more at length. Now look at the advantages 
of it. The assistance given to the memory by its unity and concentra- 
tion is simply past counting. The attention all gathers itself round one 
idea, and everything else is subsidiary to thie. In the threefold system the 
ideas are co-ordinate and of equal importance; the attention is therefore 
distracted, for it is trisected. The effect is like hearing three sermons at 
@ sitting, where each must weaken the effect of the others, In the one- 
fold method the ideas are not co-ordinate but subordinate. Instead of 
weakening they strengthen one another, that is, all the rest strengthen 
one other. They turn the attention continually to it, and not from it, As 
the preacher goes on he throws upon it a light more and more intense, 
ond brings it to s fiercer and a fiercer heat. The audience, if they have 
ears at all, must carry away that one thought at least. Much may be 
forgotten, or rather must be forgotten. Illustrations, examples, and other 
parts of the scaffolding will slip out of the memory; but the one central 
idea can scarcely be displaced. It remaina woven into the texture of 
the mind, and becomes inalienably entailed as part of our intellectual 

Tt follows that the thing which forms the lowest of characters in « 
Tan tse ighaet of ascites sorcpci— St 1s Hn Dek Seo does i tp 

A second lover of antiquity comes to remark that there ia something 
rather contemptible sbout this, What! only get one ides from 
whole sermon? Surely an hour or half an hour of patient Hatesing might 
endow us with wore than that? And so it might, arithmeticnlly ; a6 
least it might give you a look at more, But what are you the bette of 
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that if it does not put you in pomession of them? Whether wonld you 
prefer to havea single acre of ground in perpetuity, cr to have a plossant 
walk over three or foar acres that must pass out of your pomession when 
the walk is over? 

cod let no one despise the wealth that comes from «single idea. If 
it is @ good ides, and if you have it fast in your grasp, it becomes 
nucleus round which other thoughts collect and form themselves. But 
take it even on the lowest ground and count it by simple arithmetic. 
There are fifty-two Sundays in the ycar, and I make the enemy a present 
of the holidays; there are therefore one hundred and four sermons in the 
year. Has any antiquarian carried off from his year of chureh-going 
one hundred and four distinct and definite ideas? Jt is plain that no one 
has a right to » hearing who has not accomplished the feat, If any one 
has, Jet him Icave his name and address at the publisher's office, with » 
list of his hundred and four ideas for the year 1860. If the list is found 
correct, his case shall be specially cousidered in our next number. 

Nothing can make a permanent impression if it is not natural. The 
threefold system is purely artificial. Nature never works in such reguler 
and uniform etyle aa that. It bas all the signs of man’s workmanship about 
it. Originally it was invented to fucilitate the manufacture of sermons 
when the preacher had nothing particular to say. It reduces the work to 
a kind of manual art, a thing to be worked like # sum in arithmetic by 
rale,—the rule of three. A thing so artificial escapes at once from the 
memory. It is all words,—words that fly in at one ear, and Sy out at the 
other. Homer was probably hinting darkly at this when he talked so 
often about winged words. Most probably the tradition party was too 
powerful then to allow him to »peuk plainer. But without insisting on 
this, it is certain that Lord Bacon had them in his eye in the famous 
passage of the Novum Organon where he so fieroely tackles the philosopher 
in Cicero. .A gentleman there who wishes to pass for a philosopher looks 
up and wonders why the sky was ornamented with stare, as if an midile 
had been at it. “Sir,” saya Bacon (I translate him rather freely from the 
Latin), “ you don’t know what you're talking about ; you only expore your 
ignorance. If an edile had done the ornamenting, he would have net 
the stars in regular and tasteful patterns like a lace collar or o Brusmels 
carpet. But nature hasa different style; she has the greatest aversion 
for ‘the regular thing.’ Accordingly she fowed the stars carulesuly like 
Gamond dust over the sky.” 

The uninitiated have no suspicion that there ia a patent process by 
which divisions and heads can be made to order, and in any number that 
may be required. All the secrets of the art may be found in Simeon's 
Skeletons. What Pope did for the decasyllabic verve Simeon did for the 
manufacture of sermons, His machine tarns out “skeletons” of the true 
orthodox cast a3 smoothly and as fest as M. de la Rue’s machine tarns cut 
envelopes. In his twenty volumes he has eapplied enough of then 
anatomical preparations to lest to the end of the werld, and hes 
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bequeathed them to the orthodox, as Thucydides bequeathed his history 
to fature sges, “for an everlasting possession.” A clergyman of this 
school considers his Simeon almost as emsential to his functions a» his 
ordination or his Bible. It is part of his abstract idea of the office. 
He can no more conceive « clergyman without it than he can conceive 
as sweep without » brush or a shoemaker without a last. 

This is bad enough, yet there is worse behind. Some clergymen do 
not even fill in their own flceh and blood to the ready-made skeletons. 
Their purscs do duty for their brains and save them all trouble except 
that of reading aloud. Any one who consulta the advertising columns of 
newspapers must havc remarked suspicious notices addressed “To Clergy- 
men,” informing thom thet at such and such a place there is a number of 
manuscript sermons to be disposed of on the most reasonable terms, and 
that “‘the strictest secresy may be relied on.” Sometimes clergymen 
receive circulars stating that Mr. A. has lithographed one hundred 
sermons of his own composition; that as the number of copies is very 
limited they may be used with perfect safety; and, as before, that the 
strictest, &c. &c. The demand is sufficient to maintain a rather fourizh- 
ing trade in these precious productiuns, which are written generally not 
by clergymen but by schoolmasters out of employment, and literary 
gentlemen who have failed in everything clse. 

In things like this, mistakes will sometimes happen even with the 
best management. A clergyman who fondly believed his manuscripts 
peculiar to himself was invited to preach in a church st some distance. 
Imagining that his sermon had created a sensation, he asked the sexton, 
after service, how it was liked. ‘Ob, very much indeed, air,” said the 
wexton,—" we always liked that sermon.” 

Eloquence is another stumbling-stone with preachers. Men to whom 
nature has not been so liberal in this respect as she might have been 
imagine that eloquence is » duty, a thing to be tried at all hazards. 
‘They think, as Pompey thought when he faced the storm at sea, that a 
brave man ought always to look to what is right and take no account 
of consequences. This is an unfortunate doctrine for the listeners. It ia 
this thot gives birth to all those varied phases of eloquence that may 
‘be met with, from the fine-frenzy man to the man who tears his pamion 
to very rage ond tatters. It is an unfortunate doctrine, for it is not 
given to all men to be eloquent, and bad eloquence is worse than none 
atall, If nature has not bestowed it the best thing is to let it alone. 
Horace enid a poct was nature's workmanship, because he happened to 
be writing on the art of poetry. If he had been engaged on an art of 
prose he would have said the same about the orator. The world knows 
this very well and makes allowances accordingly. Like wit or any other 
special gift it thinks it an excellent thing where it can be found, but still 
not = necemary of life. Colexidge and Sidney Smith were specially gifted 
‘with conversational powers. Every one was fascinated, and every one was 
Gelighted to let them lesd and to let them shine. When Mr. Jones, 
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however (a most respectable man, but not gifted in the aame way pre- 
cisely), tries to follow their example, he finds the effect entirely different. 
Tnvitations become fewer and fewer, till he awakes to the dread con- 
eciousness that his friends think him a bore. Yes, Mr. Jones and juvenile 
orators of the pulpit, we do like wit and eloquence, and champagne also 
—when they me good; but we can do without them. If you have only 
imitation to offer us, we shall like your entertainment much better for 
leaving them ont. 

‘Thers is one form of eloquence open to all, and only one—the 
eloquence of earnestness, But this may be left to take care of itvelf. It 
comes spontaneous and unsonght, the natural offspring of sincerity and 
truth. It presupposes only that the teacher is himself convinced ; for as 
Milton tells us— 

“«—— Nons 
But sch as are good men can give good things.” 

This is the form of eloquence which best becomes the pulpit, and best 
agrees with our national taste. It is grave and solemn, as becomes a 
theme ao sacred. It is impressive and effective, because the languoge is 
felt to be from the speaker's heart—the utterance not of what he thinks 
to be brilliant, but of what he knows to be true. This isa gem without 
price, and a gem that none can counterfeit. The world—even the worldly 
—can tell the difference. The imitation may be good, but an unerring 
instinct tells them it is imitation. 

Our vonerated teachers must not take it as an insult, that we should 
presume to offer them some hints how they ought to teach us. Perhaps 
it is not wholesome to be always teaching others. And is it not possible 
that in this way they may hear of something to their advantage? When 
Benedick overheard his friends take him down as he Iny in the bushes, 
instead of making it an insult he wisely reflected on the happiness of 
those that can ‘hear their detractions, and put them to mending.” 
Besides, it is asking no raore than simple justive, nor us much. All the 
year round they have the parole, and we must listen in silence. What-~ 
ever we may think in church, we cannot mpeak. The heaviest Mede-and- 
Persian in the kingdom is lord of his own pulpit, It is hix castle, and we 
cannot eject him to put him in a pew and have our turn at lecturing hian. 
‘We mutt either take it out in print or let it alone. It is not much to 
esk them for once to change places with us. Even the slaves at Rome 
were allowed as much. Ounce in the year they might tell their masters 
exactly what they thought of them. It is a hard case if in thin land of 
freedom we cannot claim a privilege which thove heathen tyrants granted 
‘Without asking. 


Sold. 


% 
Cous ont with me into the moonlight: I know ‘twas the maddest of folly, 
But I could not without having seen her go away to that far off land; 
And look, I have got some last tokens, those few little leaves of holiy,— 
e aod sive nee $0, Feueaaaber ‘ery Dass Say've,Secilled 6a the soush of: 
her . 


a. 

She was talking just now with Barbara, and fingering them on the wall, 
‘While I from the doorway envied each poor little innocent leaf, 

And s0, when that waltz was over, I quietly crosséd the hall, 
And slipping them into my bosom slunk off like a guilty thief. 


m™m, 
How calmly the full moon is shining,—let us take a last stroll to the river; 
No, not on this, the other, the shady side of the street. 
Sho looks all too tranquil for me,—she is patient and true as ever: 
‘Twas just such a night when we parted—ah! I dreamt not that thus 
wo'd meet. 
av. 
But one year, one short year ago, I was ordered to join my ship; 
Wer relations had managed it so that I might be kept out of the way; 
That night for the firet time and only I tasted the dew of her lip, 
‘When she swore before God to be mine, and was his in nine weeks from 
that day. 


ve 
Poor fool! I had dreamt of that parting when far away out on the occan; 
That touch of her soft lips had cheered me when my heart was inclinéd 
to fall. 
And had roused me to greater exertion in the hope of obtaining promotion, 
‘That I might be more worthy of her—and this is the end of all. 


vw. 
She frigned not to know me to-night; we met, but her eyes never faltered, 
Bhe moved along proudly as ever; but how changéd she loks, and 
how ill, 
‘Twelve months since so gizlishly beautiful! My God, she is dreadfully 
altered ! 
And yet ‘twas the well-known face, George,—the same face, her dear 
face atill, 
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va. 
I could see the care-lines on her forehead; how smooth it was, and how 
fair] 
And her eyes have datk circles round them, where thé hot tears havo 
lett their trace. 
Her cheeks, too, are sunken and wan, while the heavy braids of her heir, 
‘Which wos paried low down, secmed to heighten the marble pale of 
her face. 
var. 
Her lips parted once in s amile too, sweet as ever but eadder aud older, 
And the nether one quivercd, as though it were more used to weeping 
than laughter, 
And the smile died out only too quickly, leaving her face all the colder, 
The shadow which ever hang» over it visibly deepening after. 


ix. 
And this was the bride—the bride, George—my bride that was to have been, 
Whom I'd loved from mine earliest boyhood, and loving had hopéd 
to win; 
And what does it matter to me, though a stranger has come between ? 
T love her as madly as ever, Gud help me an it be @ sin. 


x 
I know that they forced her into it; I can sce that her heart is broken. 
Ab! would that by shedding my heart's best blood 1 contd free her from 
all her pain, 
And reacue her life from the lie which her innocent lips have spoken, 
And bring back that glad light to her eyes which can neveimore shine 
there again. 


x. 

Tley have sold her: by heaven! they have sold her, to the slavery of 
wealth and pouition : 

Ler father has taken her to murket, and this man with his riches has 


bought her; 
While, filse to her womanliest instincts, her mother hus counselled sub- 
mission : 
No doubt she ix proud of the marriage, and boasts of my Indy her 
daughter. 
xu. 
Oh, we hear of the horrors of slavery, and ask why God's vengeance still 
lingers, 
And our women write liberty autographs, and remember the slaves in 
their prayers, 
And weep o'er the wrongs of the captives, while the jewels which glesni 
on their 


And the braceleta which circle their arms are heavier fetters than theirs, 
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xm. 
Worse than slaves are those women of England who barter their souls for 
8 carriage; 
Who, selling their persons for titles and jointures and houses in town, 
Yot Ixrasenly stand in the market, and, calling the purchase a marriage, 
Live on in theig legalized sin, while the heavens lock patiently down. 


xv. 

Nay, spare me, my friend t it is uscleas: I reck not or riches or honour, 
Those shadows for which far too many relinquish the blessings of life ; 

If I over ambitioned such baubles, it was thot I might shower them upon 


her 

And gain such o name that my darliog might not blush to be calléd my 
wife. 

xv. 
‘What care I for all those broad acres which you eay I may one day 

inherit? 

‘What caro I for your castles and mansions and influence and county 
position? 


The Ione heart hath no possessions, and tho man of a broken spirit 
Is a beggar, and less than a beggar, whatever his name or condition. 


avi. 
O my God! with what calmmcss the moon shines, indifferent to all this 
wrong; 
Unconscious, or cruelly careless, that the light of two lives is gone. 
Hearts ure broken and lives are blighted, yet the stream ever bears us 
along, 
And the world moves round on its axis, and the sun and the moon 
shine on. 
xviII. 
Well, this is no place for me now, George; Ill be far away on the morrow. 
Go back to the ball and be gay, man, and forget all those wrongs which 
T nurse, 
God keep you from tasting the bitterness of sorrow, liko this my sorrow, 
And from having beaven’s choivest of blessings changed into lie's 
bitterest curve ! 
JAMES C, PATTERSON, 
Windsor, Cunuda West. 
















TIILIP had long divined a part of 
hia dear little friend's history. An 
uneducated young girl had been 
found, cajoled, denorted by # gentle- 
man of the world. And poor Caro- 
Tino was the victim, and Philip's 
own father the ecducer. Le easily 

i, gnessed as much aa this of the ad 

a, little story. Dr. Firmin’s part in it 

th was enough to shock his son with 

\ a thrill of disgust, and to increase 
the mistrust, doubt, alienation, with 

which the father had long inspired 

the son. What would Philip feel, 
when all the pages of that dark 

_ book were opened to him, and he 

came to hear of a false marriage, 

and a ruined and outcast woman, 
deserted for years by the man to whom he himself was most bound? 

In a word, Philip had considered this as a mere case of early libertinism, 

and no more; and it was as such, in the very few words which he may 

hare uttered to me respecting this matter, that he had chosen to regard it. 

I knew no more than my friend had told me of the story as yet; it was 

only by degrecs that I learned it, and as eventa, now subsequent, rerved 

to develop and explain it. 

The elder Firmin, when questioned by his old acqnaintance, and, as 
it appeared, accomplice of former days, regarding the end of a certain 
intrigue at Margate, which had occurred some four or five and twenty 
years Lack, and when Firmin, having reason to avoid his college creditors, 
chose to live away and bear a false name, had told the clergyman a number 
of falsehoods, which appeared to estisfy him. What had become of that 
poor little thing about whom he hed made such a fvol of himself? Oh, 
she was dead, dead ever so many years before. He bad pensioned her 
off. She had married, and died in Canada—yes, in Canada. Poor litle 
thing! ‘Yes, she was a good little thing, and, at one time, he bad been 
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soft about her. I am sorry to have to state of s respectable gentle- 
man, that he told lies, and told lies habitually and easily. But, you see, 
if you commit a crime, and break a seventh commandment Jet ws any, of 
an eighth, or choose any number you will—you will probably have ta 
tack the lie of action by the lie of the tongus, and so you are fairly 
warned, and I have no help for you. If I murder a man, and the police- 
man inquires, “Pray, sir, did you ont this here gentleman's throat?” I 
must bear false witness, you see, out of self-defence, though I may be 
naturally # most reliable, truth-telling man. And so with regard to many 
crimes which gentlemen commit—it is painful to have to nay is 
gentlemen, but they become neither more nor less than habitual Listy, 
and have to go lying on throngh life to you, to me, to the servanta, to 
their wives, to their children, to—— oh, awful name! I bow and humble 
mynelf, May we kneel, may we kneel, nor strive to speak our falsehoods 
before Thee ! 

And so, my dear sir, seeing that after committing any infraction of 
the moral laws, you must tell lies in order to back yourself out of your 
sevape, let me ask you, as a man of honour and a gentleman, whether 
you had not better forego the crime, so as to avoid the unavoidable, and 
unpleasant, and daily-recurring necessity of the subsequent perjury? 
A poor young girl of the lower orders, cajoled, or ruined, more or lem, 
is of course no great matter. The little baggage is turned out of doors— 
worne luck for her—or she gets a place, or she marries one of her own 
class, who has not the exquisite delicacy belonging to ‘gentle hlood”—~ 
and there isan end of her. But if you marry her privately and irre- 
galarly yourself, and then throw her off, and then marry somebody else, 
you are brought to book in all sorts of unpleasant ways, I am writing of 
quite an old story, be pleased to remember. The first part of the history, 
I myself printed some twenty years ago ; and if you fancy I allude to any 
more modern period, madsm, you sre entirely out in your conjecture. 

Jt must have been 2 most unpleasant duty for a man of fashion, honour, 
and good family, to lie to « poor tipsy, disreputable bankrupt merchant's 
daughter, such as Caroline Gann; but Gearge Brand Firmin, Eeq., M.D. 
had no other choice, and when he Med,—as in severe cases, when he 
administered calomel—he thought it best to give the drug freely. Thos 
he lied to Hunt, saying that Mra Brandon was long since dead in Canada; 
and he lied to Caroline, prescribing for her the very sume pill, ae it were, 
and saying that Hunt was long since dead in Cazada ton. And I omu 
fancy fow more peinful and bumilisting positions for a man of runk sad 
fashion and reputation, than to have to demean himself ao fer an to tall 
‘lien to a little low-beed person, who gets her bread as a nuree of the shck,'. 
and bas not the proper use of her A's. 

“Oh, yea, Huns!” Firmin had ssid to the little alster, in one of thes 
wml tte calloquiss which sometimes took place between hite and hid 
viokim, his wife of sid days. “A wild, bed man, Hunt wae—in dagen 
‘when T own P'was Weele beteae! I have deeply sepented sinon, Cutclinns 
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of nothing more-than of my conduct to you; for you were worthy of s 
better fate, and you loved me truly—madly.” 

“ Yes,” saya Carcline. 

“Twas wild, then! Iwas desperate! I bad ruined my fortunes, 
eatranged my father from me, was hiding from my creditors under an 
assumed name—that under which I saw you. Ah, why did I ever come 
te your house, my poor child? The mark of the demon was upon me. 
I did not dare to speak of marriage before my father. You have yours, 
and tend him with your ever constant goodness. Do you know that my 
father would not see me when he died? Oh, it’s » cruel thing to think 
of!" And the suffering creature slaps his tall forehoad with his trembling 
hand; and some of his grief nbout his own father, I dare say, is sincere, 
for he feels the shame and remorse of being alienated from his own son. 

As for the marriago—that it was a most wicked and unjustifiable 
deceit, he owned; but he was wild when it tovk place, wild with debt and 
with despair at his father's estrangement frum him—but the fact was, it 
‘Was no marriage. 

“T am glad of that!” sighed the poor little sister. 

“ Why ?” asked the other eagerly. His love was dead, but his vanity 
was till hale and well. ‘“ Dad you cure for somebody elu, Caroline? Did 
you forget your George, whom you used to——” 

“No!” eaid the little woman. bravely. “ But I couldn't live with a 
man who behaved to any woman so dishonest as you Iwhaved to me. 1 
Wked you because I thought you was» gentleman. My poor painter wos 
whom you used to despise and trample to hearth—and my dear, dear 
Philip is, Mr. Firmin. But gentlemen tell the truth! Gentlemen don't 
deceive poor innocent girls, and desert ‘em without a penny ! i” 

Caroline! I was driven by my creditors, I. 

“ Never mind. It’s over now. 1 bear you no malice, Mr. Firmin, 
but I wouldn't marry you, no, not to be doctor's wife to the queen !” 

This had been the little sister's language when there waa no thought 
of the existence of Hunt, the clergyman who had celebrated their 
marriage; and I don't know whether Firmin was most piyued or pleased 
at the divorce which the little womun pronounced of her own decree. 
But when the ill-umened Hunt made his appearance, doubts and terrors 
filled the phyrician’s mind. Hunt was necdy, greedy, treacherous, 
unscrupulous, desperate. He could hold this marriage over the doctor. 
He could threaten, extort, expose, perhaps invalidate Philip's legitimacy. 
‘The first marriage, almost certainly, was null, but the scandal would be 
fetal to Pirmin’s reputation and practice. And the quarrel with his aon 
entailed consequences not pleasant to think of. You ace George Firmin, 
Eeq., M_D., was a man with a great development of the back head; when 
he willed a thing, he willed it eo fiercely that he must havo it, never mind 
the consequences. And ec be had willed to make himself master of poor 
edie Caroline : bratty eeadieprtvter hasty sary fare er! 
splendid entertainments, roulette and écarté, and 00 forth; and a 
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cathe at its natural season, and George Firmin, Eaq., did not always like 
to pay. But fora grand, prosperous, highiy-bred gentleman in the best 
society—with a polished forehead and manners, and universally looked up 
to—to bave to tell lies to a poor, little, timid, uncomplaining, sick-room 
nurse, it was humiliating, wasn’t it? And Ican feel for Firmin. , 

To have to lic to Hunt was disgusting: but somehow not so exqni- 
sitely mean and degrading as to have to cheat « little trusting, humble, 
houseleas creature, over the bloom of whose gentle young life his accursed 
foot had already trampled. But then this Hunt was such a cad and 
yuffian that there need be no ncruple about humbugging Aim; and if 
Firmin had had any humour he might have bad o grim sort of pleasure 
in leading the dirty clergyman dance thoro’ bush thoro’ briar. 80, 
perhaps (of course I Lave no means of ascertaining the fact), the doctor 
did not altogether dislike the duty which now devolved on him of hood- 
winking his old acquaintance and accomplice. I don’t like to use such 
vulgar phrase regarding a man in Doctor Firmin’s high social position, as 
to say of him and the gaol-chaplain that it was ‘thief catch thief; but 
at any rato Hunt is such a low, graceless, fricndless vagabond, that if he 
comes in for » few kicks, or is mystified, we need not be very sorry. 
When Mr. Thurtell is hung we don't put on mourning. His is a painful 
position for the moment; but, after all, ho hay murdered Mr. William 
‘Weare. 

Firmin was a bold and courageous man, hot in pursuit, fierce in desire, 
‘but cool in danger, and rapid in action. Some of his great succoaves as a 
physician urowe from his daring and successful practice in sudden omer- 
gency. While Hunt was only lurching abont the town on aimless 
miscreant, living from dirty hand to dirty mouth, and oa long as he could 
get drink, cards, and shelter, tolerably content, or at least pretty easily 
appeased by a guines-dose or two—Firmin could adopt the palliative 
system ; soothe his patient with an occasional bounty; set him to sleep 
with a composing draught of claret or brandy; and let the day take care 
of itself, He might die; he might have a fancy to go abroad again; he 
might be transported for forgery or some other rascaldom, Dr. Firmin 
‘would console himeelf ; and he trusted to the chapter of accidents to get 
tid of his friend. But Hunt, aware that the woman was alive whom he 
had actually, though unlawfully married to Firmin, became an coumy 
‘whom it waa necessary to subdue, to cajole, or to bribe, and the sooner 
the doctor put himuclf on his defence the better. What should the defence 
be? Perhaps the most effectual was = fierce attack on the enemy; 
perhaps it would be better to bribe him. The course to be taken wowd 
‘be beat ascertained after a little previous reconnoitring. 

“ He will try and inflame Caroline,” the doctor thonght, “ by repre~ 
seating her wrongs and her rights to her. He will show her that, ax 
wife, she has o right to my name and 8 share of my income. A lets 
Meromary woman never lived than this poor little creature. She dindains 
money, and, except for her father’s sake, would have taken ime bY mish, 
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But to punish me for certainly rather shabby behaviour; to claim and 
take her own right and position in the world as an honest woman, may 
ahe not be induoed to declare war against me, and stand by her marriage? 
After she left home, hor two Irish half-sisters deserted her and spat upon 
her; gnd when she would have returned, the heartless women drove her 
from the door. Oh, the vixens! And now to drive by them in her 
carriage, to claim a maintenance from me, and to have a right to my 
honourable name, would she not have her dearest revenge over her sisters 

#0 declaring her marriage ?” 
is Firnin's noble mind misgave him very considerably on thie point. 
Te knew women, and how those had treatod their little sister. Was it in 
human nature not to be revenged? These thoughts rose ntraightway in 
Firmin’a mind, when he heard that the much dreaded meeting between 
Caroline and the chaplain had come to pass. 

As he ate his dinner with his guest, his enemy, opposite to him, he 
‘was determining on his plan of action. The screen was up, and he was 
Jaying his guns behind it, so to speak. Of course he was as civil to Hunt 
as the tenant to his Jandlord when he comes with no rent. So the doctor 
Inughed, joked, bragged, talked his best, and was thinking the while what 
‘was to be done against the danger. 

He had a plan which might succeed. He must see Caroline imme- 
diately. He knew the weak point of her heart, and where she was most 
likely to be vulnerablo. And he would act against ber as barbarians of 
old acted against their enemies, when they brought the captive wives and 
children in front of the hattle, and bade the foe strike through them. He 
knew how Caroline loved his boy. It was through that love he would 
work upon her. As be washes his pretty hands for dinner, and bathes 
his noble brow, he arranges his little plan. Ie orders himself to be sent 
for ooon after the second bottle of claret—and it appears tho doctor's 
servants were accustomed to the delivery of thesc mesmages from their 
master to himself. The plan arranged, now let us take our dinner and 
our wine, and make ourselves comfortable until the moment of action. 
In his wild-oate days, when travelling sbroad with wild and noble com- 
panions, Firmin had fought a duel or two, and was always remarkable for 
his gaiety of conversation and the fine appetite which he showed at break- 
fast before going on to the field. So, perhaps, Hunt, had he not been 
atupefied by previous drink, might have taken the alarm by remarking 
Firmin's extra courtesy and gaiety, as they dined together. It was aunc 
vinum, cras equor. 

‘When the second bottle of claret was engaged, Dr. Firmin start. He 
has an advance of half-an-bour at least on his adverasry, or on the man 
who mey be his adversary. If the Little Sister ig at home, he will see 
her—he will Jay bare his candid heart to her, and make # clean bresst of 
it. The Little Gister was at home. 

“I want to speak to you very particularly sbout that case ef poor 
Lady Humandhaw,” ssys he, dropping bis voice. 
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J will step out, my dear, and take s little fresh air,” ssys Captain 
Gann; meaning that he will be off to the ‘Admiral Byng;” and the two 
are together. 

“1 havo bad something on my conscience. I have deceived you, 
Caroline,” says the doctor, with the beautiful shining forehead and hat. 

“ Ah, Mr. Firmin,” saya she, bending over her work ; “you've wed 
me to that.” 

“Aman whom you knew once, and who tempted me for his own 
selfish ends to do a very wiong thing by you—a man whom I thought 
dead is alive :—Tufton Huut, who performed that—that illegal ceremony 
nt Margate, of which so often and often on my knoeg 1 have repented, 
Caroline 1” 

The beautiful honds are clasped, the beautiful deep voice thrills lowly 
through the room; and if a tear or two can be squeezed out of the brau- 
tifal eyes, 1 daresay the doctor will not be sorry. 

“Ve has been here to-day. Im and Mr. Philip was here and 
quarrellod. Philip has told you, I suppose, sir?” 

“ Before Heaven, ‘on the word of a gentleman,’ when I «aid he was 
dead, Caroline, I thought he waa dead! Yeu, I declare, at our college, 
Maxwell—Dr. Maxwell—who had been at Cambridge with us, told me 
that our old friend Hunt had died in Canada.” (This, my beloved 
feienda and readers, may not have been the precise long bow which 
George Firmin, Exq., M.D., pulled; but that he twanged a famous lie 
out, Whenever there was occasion for the weapon, I assure you is an 
undoubted fact.) “Yes, Dr. Maxwell told me our old friend was dead— 
our old friend? My worst enemy and yours! But let that pass. It 
‘was he, Caroline, who led me into crimes which I have never ceased to 
deplore.” 

“Ah, Mr. Firmin,” sighs the Little Sister, “since I've known you, 
you was big enough to take care of yourself in that way.” 

“I have not come to excuse myself, Caroline,” snys the decp sweet 
voice. “I have done you cnough wrong, and I fecl it here—at this 
heart. I have not come to speak abont myself, but of some one I love 
the best of all the world—the only being I do love—some one you love, 
you good and gencrous soul—about Philip.” 

“ What is it about Philip?” aske Mrs, Brandon, very quickly. 

“Do you want harm to bappen to him?” 

“Oh, my darling boy, no!” ories the Little Bister, clasping her , 
little hands. 

“ Would you keep him from harm?" 

“Ah, sir, you know I would. When he had the scarlet fever, didn't 
I pour the drink down his poor throat, and nurse him, and tend him, 
as if, an if—as m mother would her own child?" 

“ You did, you did, you noble, noble woman 3 and Heaven bles you 
for it! A iathor does. I am not all heartless, Carclino, as you deem 
me, perhaps.” 
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“I don't think it’s much merit, your loving Aim,” says Caroline, 
resuming her sewing. And, perhaps, she thinks within herself, “ What 
is he a coming to?” You see she was a shrewd little person, when her 
passions and partialities did not overcome her reason ; and she had come 
to the conclusion that this elegant Dr. Firmin whom she had admired so 
once was a—not altogether veracious gentleman. In fact, J heard her 
zoyeelf say afterwards, “ La} he used to talk so fine, and alap his hand 
on his heart, you know; but I usedn't to believe him, no more than a 
man in « play.” “It’s not munch merit your loving that boy,” seys 
Caroline, then. “ But what about him, sir?” 

Then Firmin explained. This man Hunt was capable of any crime 
for money or revenge. Seeing Caroline wasalive . . . 

“1 spose you told him I was dead too, sir," says she, looking up 
from the work. 

“ Spare me, spare me! Years ago, perhape, when I had lost sight 
of you, I may, perhaps, have thought . . - 

“ And it’s not to you, George Brandon—it'a not to you,” cries 
Caroline, starting up, and speaking with her sweet, innocent,” ringing 
voice ; ‘it's to kind, deur friends,—it’s to my good God that I owe my 
life, which you had flung it away. And I paid you back by guarding 
your boy's dear life, 1 did, under—under Him who giveth and taketh. 
And bless His name !” 

“You are a good woman, and J am 4 bad, sinful man, Caroline,” says 
the other. “ You saved my Philip’s—our Philip's life, ut the riak of 
your own. Now I tell you that another immense danger menaces him, 
and may come upon him any day as long ax yonder scoundrel is alive. 
Suppove his character ia amuiled; suppose, thinking you dead, I 
married another.” 

“ Ah, George, yon never thought me dead; though, perbaps, you 
wished it, sir. And many would have died,” added the poor Little Sister. 

“Look, Caroline? If I was marricd to you, my wifo—Philip’s 
mother—was not my wife, and he is her natural eon. The property he 
inherits does not belong to him. The children of his grandfather's other 
daughter claim it, and Philip is a beggar. Philip, bred as he has been— 
Philip, the heir to a mother's large fortune.” 

“ And—and his father’s, too?” auks Caroline, anxiously. 

“YI daren’t tell you—thuugh, no, by heavens! 1 can trast you with 
everything. My own great gains have been swallowed up in speculations 
which have been almost all fatal. There has been o fate banging over 
se, Caroline—s« righteous punishment for having deserted you. I sleep 
with a sword over my head, which msy fall and destroy me. I walk 
with a volcano under my feet, which may burst any day and annihilate 
me. And people speak of the famous Dr. Firmin, the rich Dr. Firmin, 
the prosperous Dr. Firmin! I shal] have s title soon, I believe. I am 
believed to be happy, and I am slone, and the wretchedest man alive.” 

4 Alone, are you?" mid Caroline. “There wasa women once 
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have kept by you, only you—yon fiung her away. Look here, George 
Brandon. It's over with us. Years and years ago it lies where a little 
cherub was buried. Bus I love my Philip; and I won't hurt him, no, 
never, never, never.” 

And as the doctor turned to go away, Caroline followed him wistfully 
into the hail, and it was there that Philip found them. 

Caroline's tender “never, never,” rang in Philip's memory aa he sat 
ut Ridley's party, amidst the artists and authors there assembled. Phil 
was thoughtful and silent. He did not laugh very loud. He did not 
praise or abuse anybody outrageouNy, as was the wont of that most 
emphatic young gentleman. Io scarcely contradicted a single person; 
and perhaps, when Larkins said Scumble’s last picture was beautifal, or 
Bunch, the oritic of the Connoisseur, praixcd Bowman's last novel, contented 
himself with a scornful “lo!” and o pull at his whiskers, by way of 
proteat and deniul. Had he been in his usual fine spirits, and enjoying 
his ordinary How of talk, he would have informed Larkins and the 
assembled company not only that Scumble was un impostor, but that he, 
Larkina, was an idiot for admiring him. Ho would have informed Bunch 
that he was infatuated about that jachass Bowman, that cockney, that 
wretched ignoramua, who didn’t know his own or any other language. 
Tle would have taken down ove of Bowman's stories from the shelf, and 
proved the folly, imbecility, and crass ignorance of that author. (Ridley 
has a simple little stock of novels and poems in an old cabinet in his 
studio, and reads them utill with much artless wonder and respect.) Or, 
to be sure, Phil would have asverted propositions the cxact contrary of 
thoes here maintained, and declared that Bowman was a genius, and 
Scumble a most accomplished artist. But then, you know, somebody 
vlve must have commenced by taking the other side. Certainly a more 
paradoxical, and provoking, and obstinate, and contradictory disputant 
than Mr. Phil, I never knew. I never met Dr. Johnavn, who died before 
I came up to town; but I do believe Phil Firmin would have stood up 
and argued even with Ain. 

At these Thursday divans the host provided the modest and kindly 
refrechment, and Betay the maid, or Virgilio the model, travelled to and 
fro with glasses and water. Euch guest brought his own smoke, and I 
promise you there were such liberal contributions of the article, that the 
studio was full of it; and new comers uscd to be ssluted by a roar of 
langhter oa you heard, rather than suw, them entering, and choking in the 
fog. Tt was, “ Hollos, Prodgers ! is that you, old boy?" and the beard 
of Prodgers (that famous sculptor) would presently loom through the 
cloud, It was, “Newoome, how goca?” and Mr. Clive Newoome (a 
mediocre artist, I mast own, but a famous good fellow with an uncom- 
monly pretty villa and pretty and rich wife at Wimbledon) would make 
his appearance, and be warmly greeted by our little host. It waa“ Is 
that you, F. B.? would you like a link, old boy, to see you through the 
fog?” And the deep voice of Fredurick Bayham, Require (the eminent 
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critic on Art), would boom out of the tobacoo-mist, and would sxclain, 
“A link? I would like a drink.” Ab, ghosts of youth, egain ye dmw 
near! Old figures glimmer through the cloud. Old songs echo out 
of the distance. What were you ssying anon about Dr. Johnson, boys? 
Tam sure some of us must remomber him. As for mie, I am so old, 
that I might have been at Edial school—-the other pupil along with 
litde Davy Garrick and his brother. 

‘We had a bachelor's supper in the Temple eo lately that I think we 
must pay but a very brief visit to a smoking party in Thornhaugh Street, or 
tho ladies will say that we are too fond of bachelor habits, and keep our 
friends away from their charming ond amiable society. A novel must 
not emell of cigars much, nor should its refined and gentcel page be 
stained with too frequent brandy and water. lease to imagine, then, the 
prattle of the artists, authors, and amateurs assembled at Ridley's divan, 
Fancy Jarman, the miniature painter, drinking more liquor than any man 
present, asking his neighbour (sub roce) why Ridley doce not give his 
father (the old butler) five shillings to wait; suggesting that perhaps the 
old man is gone out, and is getting seven-and-sixpence elsewhere 3 praising 
Ridley's picture aloud, and sneering nt it in an undertone; and when a 
man of rank happens to eater the room, shambling up to him, and fawning 
on him, and cringing to bim with fulsome praixe and flattery. When the 
gentleman's back is turned, Jarman can spit epigrams at it. I hope ho 
will never forgive Ridley, and always continue to hate him: for hate 
him Jarman will, as long as he ia prosperous, and curse him an long as 
the world esteems him. Look at Pym, the incumbent of Saint Bronze 
hard by, coming in to join the literary and artistic assembly, and choking 
in his white neckcloth to the diversion of all the company who can see 
him! Sixteon, eightven, twenty men are assembled. Open the windows, 
or eure they will all he stifled with the rmoke! Why, it fills the whole 
house 80, that the Little Siswr has to open her parlour window on the 
ground-floor, and gusp for fresh air. 

Phil's head and cigar are thrust out from a window above, and he lolla 
there, musing about his own affairs, as his smoke ascends to the skies, 
Young Mr. Philip Firmin is known to be wealthy, and his father gives 
Very good parties in Old Parr Street, a» Jarman sidies up to Phil and 
wants a little fresh air too. He enters into converration hy abusing 
Ridley's picture that is on the easel. 

“Everyhody is praising it; what do you think of it, Mr. Firmin? 
Very queer drawing about those eyes, isn’t there?” 

“ Ie there?” growls Phil. 

“ Very loud colour.” 

“Oh!” says Phil. 

“ The composition is so clearly priggod from Baphacl.” 

“Indeed 1" 

“I beg your pardon, 1 dou't think you know who J am," continue 
the other, with = simper. 
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Yea, E do,” sys Phil, glaring at him. “ You're a painter, and your 
name is Mr, Envy.” 

“ Bir!" shricks the painter; but he is addreasing himself to the tails 
of Phil’s coat, the superior half of Mr. Firmin’s body is stretching out of 
the window. Now, you may speak of # man behind his back, but not to 
him, So Mr. Jarman withdraws, and addresses himself, face to face, to 
somebody else in the company. I daressy he abuses that upstart, impu- 
dent, bumptious young doctor’s son. Have I not owned that Philip was 
often very rude? and to-night he is in specially bad humour. 

As he continues to stare into the street, who is that who has just reeled 
up to the railings below, and is talking in at Mr. Brandon's window? 
‘Whose blackguard voice and laugh are those which Phil recognizes with a 
shudder? It ia the voice and Jangh of our friend Mr. Hunt, whom Philip 
left, not very long since, near his father's house in Old Parr Street; and 
both of those familiar sounds are more vinour, more odious, more impu- 
dent than they were even two hours ago. 

* Holloal I say!” bo calla out with a langh and a curse. “Pst! Mrs 
‘Whatdyoucallem ! Hang it! don’t shut the window. Let a fellow in!" 
and as he looks towards the upper window, where Philip's head and 
bust appear dark before the light, Hunt cries ont, “Ifolloa! what 
game's up now, I wonder? Supper and ball. Shouldn't be surprised.” 
And he hiccups o waltz tune, and clatters time to it with his dirty 
boota. 

“ Mrs, Whatdyoucall! Mra. B—!" the sot then recommences to shriek 
out. “ Must see you--most particular business. Private and confidential. 
Ifear of something 1o your advantage.” And rap, rap, mp, he is now thun- 
dering at the door, Jn the clatter of twenty voices few hear Hunt's noise 
except Philip 5 or, if they do, ouly imagine that another of Ridley's guests 
is arriving. 

At the hall door there is talk and altercation, and the high ebrick of 
8 well-known odious voice. Philip moves quickly from his window, 
shoulders friend Jarman st the studio door, and hustling past him obtains, 
no doubt, more good wishes from that ingenious artist. Philip is ao rade 
ond overbearing that I really have a mind to depose him from his place 
of hero—only, you see, we arc committed. His name is on the page 
overhead, and we can't take it down and put up another. The Little 
Sister ia standing in her hell by the just opened door, and remonstrating 
with Mr. Hunt, who appears to wish to force his way in. 

“Pooh! shtuff, my doar! If he's here I musht sce him—particular 
business—get out of that!” and he reels forward ani ogainst little Caro- 
Tine’s shoulder. 

“Get away, you brute, you!” cries the little lady. ‘Go home, Mr. 
Iient; you are worse than you were this morning.” She is a resolute 
little woman, and puts out a firm little arm against this odious invader. 
She bas seen patients in hospital raging in fever: she is not frightened by 
atipsy man. “La! is it you, Mr. Philip? Who ever will take this 
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horrid man? He ain’t fit to go upstaira among the gentlemen; indeed 
he ain't.” 

“ You said Firmin was here—and it im’t the father. It's the onb! 
I want the doctor. Where's the doctor?” hicoups the chaplain, lurch- 
ing against the wall; and then he looks at Philip with bloodshot eyes, 
that twinkle hate. “Who wantsh you, I shlike to know? Had enough 
of you already to-day. Conceited brute. Don't look at me in that 
sortaway! I ain't afraid of you—ain’t afraid anybody. Time was 
when I was as young man fight yon as soon as look at you. I say, 
Philip!” 

‘Go home, now. Do go home, there's o good man,” saya the Jandlady. 

“Tay! Look here—hic—hi! Philip! On your word ana gentle- 
man, your father’s not here? Ho's a sly old boots, Brummell Firmin is— 
‘Trinity man—Pm not a Trinity man—Corpus man. I say, Philip, give 
wa yourhand, Bearno malice. Look here—something very particalar. 
After dinner—went into Air-strect—you know—rouge gagne, et conleur—— 
cleaned ont, Cleaned ont, on the honour of a gentleman and master ol 
arts of the University of Cambridge. So was your fathar—no, he went 
out in medicine, I aay, Philip, hand us out five sovereigns, and let's try 
the lack again! What, you wou't? It’s mean, I aay, Don't be meen.” 

“Ob, here's five shillings! Go and havenacab. Fetch a cab for him, 
Virgilio, do!” cries the mistress of the house. 

“That's not enough, my dear!" cric« the chaplain, advancing towards 
Mrs. Brandon, with such o lecr and air, that Philip, half choked with 
passion, rons forward, grip« Hunt by the collar, and crying out, “You 
filthy scoundrel! as this is not my honse, I may kick you out of it!"— 
in another instant has ran Hunt through the passage, hurled him down 
the steps, and sent him sprawling into the kennel. 

“Row down below,” says Rocebury, placidiy, looking from above. 
Personal conflict. Intoxicated individual—in gutter. Our impetuous 
friend has floored him.” 

Hont, after » moment, sits up and glares at Philip. He is not hurt. 
Perhaps the shock bas sobered him. Iie thinks, perhaps, Philip is going 
to strike again. ‘‘ Hands off, aastagp!" shricke out the prostraw 


“‘O Philip, Philip! Ife's mad, he’s tipsy!” crica out the Little 
Sinter, running into the strect. She puts herarmsround Philip. ‘ Don’t 
mind him. dear—bhe’s mad! Policeman! The gentleman has had too 
much, Come in, Philip; come in!” 

She took him into her little room. She was pleased with the 
gallantry of the boy. She liked to see him just now, standing over her 
enemy, conrageous, victorious, her champion. “Lat how savage he 
did lock; and how brave and strong you src! But the little wretch 
ain't fit to stand before such sa you!” And she pamed her little band 
Seem of which the muscles ware all in a quiver from the recent 
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“What did the scoundrel mean by calling me bastard?" said 
Philip, the wild blue eyes glaring round about with more than ordinary 
fieroenens. 

“Nonsense, dear! Who minds anything he says, that beast? His 
ianguage is always horrid; he's not a gentleman. He had had too 
much this morning when he was here. What matters what he says? 
He won't know anything about it to-morrow. But it was kind of my 
Philip to resoue his poor little nurse, wasn't it? Like # novel. Come in, 
and let me make you some tes. Don't goto no more amoking: yon 
have bad enough. Come in and talk to me.” 

And, as a mother, with sweet pious face, yearns to her little children 
from her seat, ehe fondles him, she watches him; she fills her teapot from 
her singing kettle. She talke-—talks in her homely way, and on this 
subject and that. It is a wonder how she prattles on, who is generally 
rather silent, She won't see Phil's eyes, which are following her about 
very atrangely and fiercely. And when again he mutters, “ What did he 
mean by. . .," “La, my dear, how crow you are!” ahe breaks out. ‘It's 
always ro; you won't be happy withont your cigar. Here's a cheroot, a 
beauty! Pa brought it home from the club. A China captain gave him 
some. You must light it at the little end. There!” And if J could 
draw the picture which my mind eces of her lighting Phil's cheroot for 
him, and smiling the while, the little innocent Delilah coaxing and 
wheedling this young Samson, I know it would be a pretty picture. I 
wish Ridley would eketch it for me. 


s&s TOE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP 


CHAPTER XIL 
DawoouEs. 


WV the next morning, at on hour so 
early that Old Parr Street was scarce 
awake, and even the maids who wash 
ff the broad steps of the houses of the 
f tailors and medical gentlemen who 
inhabit that region had not yet gone 
down on their knees before their re- 
®pective doors, a ring was heard at 
Dr. Firmin’s night bell, and when 
the door was opened by the yawning 
attendant, = little person in » grey 
gown and a block bonnct made her 
appearance, handed a note to the 
servant, and said the case was most 
urgent and the doctor must come at 
once. Was not Lady Humandhaw 
the noble person whom we lust men~ 
tioned, os the invalid about whom 
the doctor and the nurse had spoken 
a few words on the previous evening? 
The Little Sister, for it was she, used the very same name to the servant, 
who retired grumbling to waken up his master and deliver the note. 

Nurse Brandon eate awhile in the great gaunt dining-room where 
hung the portrait of the ductor in his splendid black collar and cuffa, and 
contemplated this masterpicce until an invasion of housamaids drove her 
from the apariinent, when she took refuge in that other little room to 
which Mrs, Firmin’s portrait had been consigned. 

“ That's like him ever so many ycara and years ago,” she thinks. “Tt 
is a little handsomer ; but it has his wicked louk that I used to think # 
killing, and so did my sisters both of them—they were ready to tear out 
each other's eyes for jealousy. And that’s Mrs. Firmin’s! Well, I sappose 
the painter haven't flattered her. If he have she could have been no 
great things, Mrs. F. couldn't." And the doctor, entering softly by 
the opened door and over the thick Turkey carpet, comes up to her 
Derenamny Ans Ses tho Hite sister gazing at the portrait of the departed 

ly. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it? I wonder whether you treated her no better than 
you treated me, Dr. F. I've « notion ebe’s not the caly one. Ske don't 
kook happy, poor thing,” anys the lttle lady, 
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“What is it, Caroline?” asks the deep-voiced doctor; “and what 
‘brings you so early?” 

The little siater then explains to him. “Last night afler he went 
away Hunt came, sure enongh. He had been drinking. He wos very 
rude, and Philip wouldn’t bear it. Philip had a good courage of his own 
and a hot Licod, Aud Philip thought Hunt was insulting her, the Little 
Sister. 8o he up with his hand and down goes Mr. Hunt on the pave- 
ment. Well, when he was down he wos in a dreadful way, and he called 
Philip dreadful name.” 

“A name? what name?” Then Caroline told the doctor the name 
Mr. Hunt had used; and if Firmin’s face usually looked wicked, I daro- 
eay it did not seem very angelical, when he heard how this odious name 
had been applied to hia son. “Can he do Philip 2 miachief?” Caroline 
continued, “I thought 1 wns bound to tell his father. Look here, 
Dr. F., I don't want to do my dear boy a harm. But suppose what you 
told me last night isn’t tras—as I don’t think yon much mind !—mind— 
saying things as arc incorrect you know, when us women are in the 
ease. But suppore when you played the villain, thinking only to take in 
a poor innocent girl of sixtcen, it was you who wero took in, and that 
1 was your real wife after ull? There would be a punishment !”" 

“T ehould Lave an honest and good wife, Carolinc,” said the doctor, 
with o groan. 

“Thia would be a punishment, not for you, but for my poor Philip,” 
the woman gues on. ‘ What hos he done, that bis honest name should 
be took from him—and his fortune pethaps? I have been lying broad 
awake all night thinking of him. Ah, George Brandon! Why, why did 
you come to my poor old father's house, and bring this misery down on 
me, and on your child unbo.n?” 

“On myrelf, the worst of all,” says the doctor. 

“ You deserve it, But it's us innocent that has had, or will have, to 
suffer most. O George Brandon! Think of a poor child, flung away, 
and left to starve and dic, without even so muck as knowing your real 
mime! Think of your boy, perhaps brought to shame and poverty 
through your fault!” 

“Do you suppose I don’t often think of my wrong?" saya the doctor. 
“That it docs not cuuse me sleepless nights, and hours of anguish? Ah! 
Caroline 1” and he looks in the glass; “Iam not shaved, and it’s very 
uubecoming,” he thinks; that is, if I may dare to read his thoughts, os I 
dv to report his unheard words, 

“You think of your wrong now it may be found out, I daresay !” 
says Caroline. “ Suppose thia Hunt turns against you? He is desperate; 
mad for drink and mouey ; hus been in gaol—as he said this very night to 
me and my papa. Ho'll do or say anything. If you treat bim hard, and 
Philip have treated him hard—not harder than served him right though— 
he'll pull the house down and bimacif under it; but he'll be revenged, 
Perhaps he drank so much last night, that he may have forgot. But I 
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fear ho means miachief, and 1 came here to say ao, and hoping that you 
might be kep on your guard, Doctor F., and if you have to quarrel 
with him, I don’t know what you ever will do, I am sure—no more than 
if you had to fight 2 chimney-~»weep in the utrect. 1 have been awake all 
night thinking, aud as soon as uver os 1 saw the daylight, I determined I 
would run and tell you.” 

“ When he culled Philip that name, did the boy soom much disturbed?” 
asked the doctor. 

“Yes; he referred to it again and again—though I tried to coax him 
out of it. But it was on his mind Inst night, aud 1 am snre be will think 
of it the first thing this morning. Ab, yes, doctor] conscieuce will some- 
times let a gentleman duze; bot afler dixsovery has come, and opened your 
curtains, and said, ‘You desired to bu called early!’ there's little use in 
trying to aleep much. You lock very much frightened, Doctor F.," the 
nurse continues. “ You haven't such o ovurage as Philip has; or ay you 
lad when you wery a young man, aud cune a leading poor girls astray. 
You used to be afraid of nothing then. Do you remember that fellow on 
board the steamboat in Scotland in uur wodding-trip, and, la, I thought 
you was going to kill him. That poor little Lord Cingbus told me ever 
#0 many sturies then about your courage aud shooting people. It wasn't 
very couragecus, leaving o poor girl without even no name, and scarce & 
guineas, wus it? But Tain't come to call up old torigs—only tw warn 
you. Even in old times, when he 1u:ried ns, and I thought he was doing 
a kinduess, I never could abide this Lormble mun. In Scotland, when you 
‘was away shvoting with your poor little lord, the things Hunt used to say 
and look wae dreadful. I wonder how ever you, who were gentlemen, 
evuld put up with euch o fellow! Ab, that was a vad honeymvon uf’ 
ours! Iwonder why Pm ao thinking of it now? I suppose ive trom 
having seen the picture of the uther one—poor lady !” 

“Thuve told you, Caroline, that ] wus +o wild and desperate at that 
unhappy time, 1 was scarcely accountable fur niy action, Uy I left you, 
it was because J had no other rewurev Lat flight. 1 was a ruined, penni- 
Jess man, but for my marriage with Ellen Ringwood. You don’t wappoee 
the warriage was happy?) Uappy! wien have 1 ever been happy? 
My lot is & be wretubed, aud bring wretchcduess duwn on thuse I love ! 
On you, on my father, on my wife, on my boy—I am a doomed mun. 
Ab, that the imnovent should suffer for me!” And our friend looks 
aukance iu the glass, at ihe blue chiu, and hollow eyes which make hia 
guilt look the more haggard. 

“T never had my linea,” the Little Sister continued, “1 never knew 
there were papers, or writings, or anything but, a ring end s clergymau, 
when you married me. But I've heard tell that peuple in Soctland don't 
‘want « clergyinan at all ; aud if they call themsclves man and wife, they 
are man and wife. Now, sir, Mr. and Mrs. Brandon certainly did travel 
together in Scotland—witaem that man whom you were going to throw 
into the lake for being rude to your wife—and . . . Lal Den'séy 
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onteo! It wasn’t me, a poor girl of sixteen, who did wrong. It was 
aman of the world, who was years and ycars olde: ” 

‘When Brandon carted eff his poor Jittle victim and wile, thore had 
been & journey to Scotland, where Lord Cimqber, then abve. had sporting 
quaiters. His lordslup’s chaplan, Mr. Hunt, had Leen of the patty, 
which fate vary soon aftuwads separated = Deuth s1ad on Cimgbuts at 
Neapks Debt caused Firmin—Brandon, as he calld lumsclf thon—to 
fly the county. The chaplam wandcied fiom gaol to gaol And as for 
poo little Caroline Brandou, I suppose the husband who bad manued ber 
under a false name thonght that to ccupe her, leave hoz, and disown her 
altogetha: was un castca and Icas dangerous plan than to continue ications: 
with hu bo one day, four months aftcr thur marrige, the young couple 
bang then at Dove, Carolmc's husband hapj+ned to go out fora walk 
But he «uxt away a poitmantcau by the back doo when he went out {or 
the walk, and as Caichne was wasting for hu: hitth dinar some Lows atta, 
the porta: who caused the Inggige came wath o Lith uote fiom her 
deucet G@ B, and at was full of Littl fond expressions of x¢z1rd ind 
affuciion, such as gcnticinen put mito bttle notis , but diaust G B sad 
the buihffs wore upon him, and onc ot thum hid aizived that moiumg, 
and he must fly. and he touh bali the mency Ie had, and lat half for 
Jus little Cany And he would be bick won, and aruug. mattis; or 
tall ha where tu winte aud iow him sind sh¢ was to take care of her 
bith he dth, and to write 4 qual dei to hur Georgy — And she did not 
hnow how to wite very well then, Lut he did hez best, and myroved a 
great deal, for, idea, she wrote a grat deal, poor thing sheets and 
shects of paper she blotted with mk aud tun» And then the moncy was 
pent, aud the next moncy, aud no mon cum, and no more Ktters 
And she was alone at «a, aimhing, shins, When at plhaud Heaven to 
tend that fiscnd who rescued her — It 15 such « acd, 41d little story, tht 
in fact I don’t hhe dwelling on at, not ¢ wing to loch upon poor mnocent, 
hustng creatures in pm, 

- +» Well, then, whcn Caruhne caclauncd, “La! don’t ily out so, 
Dr Fumi!” I suppose the doctur had been crying out, and swearng 
herecly, at the recoliccizons of lus fiend Mr Brandon, and at the danger 
wlach posnbly hang over that guntluman = Maizage cciemonter are dan- 
gcious risks m jest or im earncst “You can’t pretend to mmry cena 
poor old bankrupt lodgang-house-keeper’s daughta without some rsh of 
bemg brought subsequently to booh If you have 8 vulgar wife alive, 
and afterwards choose to leavo her and marry an eatl’s mece, you will 
come to trouble, however well conncted you aie and highly placd in 
souety. If you have had thirty thousand pounds with wife No 2, and 
have to pay it back on a sudden, the payment may be inconvenient. You 
ay be tried for bigamy, and antenced, goodness hnows to what punish- 
ment At any rate, it the matter 1» made publi, and you are a must 
reupectable man, moving im the hightst scuntific and social circles, those 
caches may be dhaposed to request you to walk out of thu circunaference. 

28.2 
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A novelist, I know, ought to have no likes, dislikes, pity, partiality for his 
charnoters; but I declare I cannot help feeling « respectful compassion for 
a gentleman, who, in consequence of # youthful, and, I am sure, sincerely 
regretted folly, may be liable to Jose hia fortune, his place in society, and 
his considerable practice. Punishment hasn't « right to come with auch 
2 pede clauo. There ought to be limitations; and it ia shabby and 
revengeful of Justice to present her little bill when it has been more than 
twenty years owing. . . . Having had his talk out with the Little 
Sister, having a Iong past crime suddenly taken down from the shelf; 
laving » remorse, long since supposed to be dead and buried, suddenly 
starting up in the most blustering, boisterous, inconvenient manner; 
having a rage ond terror tearing him within; I can fancy this moat 
respectable physician going about his day’s work, sand most nincercly 
sympathize with him. Who is to heal the physician? Is he not more 
nick at heart than most of his patients that day? He has to listen to 
Lady Megrim cackling for half an hour at least, and describing her little 
anilmenta. He has to listen, and never once to dare to say, “ Confound 
you, old chatterbox! What are you prating about your ailments to me, 
who am suffering real torture whilst Iam smirking in your face?” He 
has to wear the inapiriting emile, to breathe the gentle joke, to console, to 
whisper hope, to administer remedy ; and all day, perhaps, he sees no onc 
80 utterly sick, xo sad, so deapairing, as himself. 

The first person on whom he had to practise hypocrisy that day was 
his own son, who chose to come to breakfast—n meal of which son and 
father seldom now partook in company. ‘What does he know, and what 
does he suspect 2” are the father’s thoughts; but a louring gloom is on 
Philip's face, and the father's eyes look into the pon's, but cannot penetrate 
their darknces. 

“ Did you stay late last night, Philip?” eays papa. 

“Yes, sir, rather late,” answer» the son. 

“ Pleasant party 7” 

“No, sir, stupid. Your friend Mr. Hunt wanted to come in. He 
was drunk, and rude to Mre. Brandon, and I was obliged to put him out 
of the door. He was drcadiully violnt and abusive.” 

“ Swore @ good deal, I suppose?” 

“ Fierecly, air, and called names.” 

I darcaay Philip's heart beat so when he mid these last words, that 
they were inaudible: at all events, Philip's father did not sppear to pay 
much attention to the words, for he was tury reading the Bforning Post, 
and behind that slect of fashionable news hid whatever expression of 
agouy there might be on his face. Philip afterwards told his prewut 
biographer of this breakfast meeting and dreary téte-d-téte. “1 burned to 
ask what was the meaning of that scoundrel’s words of the pest night,” 
Philip said to lis biographer; “but I did not dare, sumehow, You 900, 
Pendennis, it is not pleasant to say point-blank to your father, ‘ Bix, ar0 
you s confizmed scoundrel, or are you not? Is it posible that you bare 
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made # double marriage, as yonder other rascal hinted ; and that my own 
legitimacy and my mother's fair fame, as well as poor, harmicss Caroline's 
honour and happiness, have been destroyed by your crime?’ But I had 
lain awake all night thinking about that scoundrel Hunt’s words, and 
whether there was any meaning beyoud dranken malice in what he said.” 
So we find that three people had passed a bad night in consequence of 
Mr. Firmin’s evil behaviour of five-and-itwenty ycars back, which surely 
was & most unreasonable punishment for a sin of wuch old date. I wish, 
dearly-beloved brother sinners, we could take all the punishment for our 
individual crimes on our individual shoulders: but we drag them all 
down with use—that is the fact; and when Macheath is condemued to 
hang, it is Polly and Lucy who have to weep and suffer and wear pitcous 
mourning in their hearts long after the darc-devil rogue has jumped off 
the ‘Tyburn ladder. 

“Weil, sir, he did not sny a word,” said Philip, recounting the meet- 
ing to his friend; “not a word, at cast, regarding the matter hoth of us 
had on our hearts, But about fashion, parties, politics, he discoursed 
much more freely than was usual with him. He said I might have had 
Lord Ringwood's scat for Whipham but for my unfortunate politics. 
What made a Radical of mc, he asked, who was naturally onc of the 
most haughty of men? (and that, £ think, perhaps I am," eays Phil, 
“end o good many liberal fellowa aic.”) I should calm down, he 
was sure—I should cakn down, and be of the polities des hommes du 
monde.” 

Philip could not say to his father, ‘ Sir, it is secing you cringe before 
grest ones that has act my own back up.” There were countless points 
about which futher and ron could not speak; and an invisible, unex- 
pressed, perfectly unintelligitle misnust, ulways was present wheu those 
two were téte-tt-tite. 

‘Their meal was scarce ended when enteicd to them Mr, ITunt, with his 
hat on. Iwas not present at the time, and canuot apeak as a certainty; 
but I should think at his ominous appearance Philip may have turned red 
and his father pale. ‘ Now is the time,” both, I daresay, thought; and 
the doctor remembered his stormy young days of foreign gambling, 
intrigue, and duel, when he war put on his ground before his adversary, 
and bidden, at a given signal, to fire, Onc, two, three! Each man’s 
hand was armed with malice and murder. Philip had plenty ot pluck for 
his part, but I should think on such an occasion might be a little nervous 
and fluttered, wicreas his father's eye was keen, aud his aim rapid und 
steady. 

“Yon and Philip hed a difference last night, Philip tells me," said tho 
doctor. 

“ Yea, and I promised he should pay me,” said the clergyman. 

And I eaid I should desire no better,” anys Mr. Phil. 

“He struck his scnior, his iather’s friend—s sick man, clergyman," 
gasped Hunt, 
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“ Were you to repeat what you did last night, I should repeat what I 
did.” said Phil. “You insulted # good woman.” 

“It's a lie, wir 1" ories the other. - 

“ You insulted a goud woman, a lady in her own house, and I tarned 
you out of it,” said Phil. 

“1 ay, again, it is a lie, sir!” screams Hunt, with » stamp on the 
table. 

“Thai you should give me the lic, or otherwise, is perfectly imma- 
terial to me. But whenever you insult Mra, Brandon, or any harmlesa 
woman in my presence, I shall do my best to chastise yon,” cries Philip 
of the red mousteches, curling them with much dignity. 

* Yon hear lin, Firmin ?” enys the parson. 

“ Faith, I do, Hunt! ” says the physician; “and I think he means 
what he says, ton.” 

“Ohl you take that line, do you?” cries Hunt of the dirty hands, the 
dirty tecth, the dirty neckcloth. 

“Itake what you call that line; and whenever a rudeness is offered 
to that admirable woman in my son's hearing, I shall be astonished if he 
doea not resent it,” rays the doctor.“ Thank you,.Philip!” 

The father's resolute speech and behaviour gave Plulip great momen- 
tary comivrt. Hunt's words of the night before had been oceupying the 
young man’s thoughts, Mad Fumin ken erminal, he could nut bo so 
bold. 

“ You talk thia way in presence of your sm? You have been talking 
over the matter together be fore ?~ u-hs Hunt. 

“We have been talking over the mal hefore—yes. We were 
engaged on it when you caine into breakfast,” said the doctor. ‘ Shall 
‘we go on with the conversation where we left it off?” 

“Well, do—that is, if you darc,” said the clergyman, somewhat 
astonished. 

“ Philip, my deaz, it is il for a man to hide hia head before hin own 
eon; but if I am to xpeak—and epeuk I must one day or the other—why 
mot now?” 

“Why at all, Firmin?” arks the clergyman, astonished at tho other's 
rather andden resolve. 

“Why? Becaune Iam sick and tired of yen, Mr. Tufton tant,” 
eries the physician, in his most lofty manner, “of you and your prosence 
in my house ; your bliackguard behaviour und your rascal extortion— 
hernuse you will force me ta xpeak one day o1 the other—and now, 
Philip, if you like, shall be the day.” 

“Hang it, Fsay! Stop a bit!” cries the clergy nnn. 

“TJ understand you want some more moncy from me.” 

“Ydid pronsixe Jacuhs I would pay him to-day, ang that was what 
iuade me xo sulky laxt night; and, perhaps, J took alittle tou much. You sev 
my mind was out of order; aud what's tho use of telling 9 atory thatis 20, 
good to any one, Firmin—lenst of all to you,” cries the parson, darkly. 
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 Beosuna, you ruffian, Tl] bear with you no more,” cries the doctor, 
the veins of his forehead swelling as he Jooks fiercely at his dirty adver- 
sary. ‘In the last nine months, Philip, this man haa had nine hundred 
pounds from me.” 

“The luck has been so very bad, so bad, upon my honour, now,” 
grambles the parron. 

“To-morrow he will want more; and the next day more; ond the 
next day more ; and, in fine, I won't live with this accursed man of the 
eea round my neck. You shall have the story; and Mr. Hunt shall sit 
by and witness against his own crime and mine. I had been very wild at 
Cambridge, when I was a young man. I had quarrelicd with my father, 
lived with a dissipated set, and beyond my means ; and Jind had my debts 
paid ao often by your grandfather, that I was nfraid to ask for more. He 
‘was stern to me; I was not dutiful to him. I own my fault. Mr, Hunt 
oan bear witness to what I say.” 

“J waa in hiding at Margate, under a false name. You know the 
name.” 

“Ye, sir, I think I know the name,” Philip said, thinking he liked 
his father better now than he had ever liked him in his hf, and sighing, 
‘Ah, if he had always heen frank and true with me!" 

“T took humble lodgings with an obsenre family.” [If Dr. Firmin had 
8 prodigious idea of his own grandenr and importance, you «ce I cannot 
help it—ond he was long held to be such a respectable man.] “ And there 
I found a young girl—one of the mo+t innocent brings that ever a man 
played with and betrayed. Betrayed, I own it, Heaven forgive me! The 
crime has been the shame of my life, and darkened my whole carver with 
misery. I got a man worse than myrelf, if that contd be. I got Hant for 
afew pounds, which he owed me, to make a sham marriage between me 
and poor Caroline. My money was soon gune. My creditors were after 
me. I fled the country, and I left her.” 

“A sham marriage! a sham marriage !” cries the clergyman. “ Didn't 
you make me perform it by holding a pistel to my throat? A fellow 
won't risk transportation for nothing. But I owed him money for 
cards, and he had my bill, and he said he would let me off. and that's 
why I helped him. Never mind. I am out of the business now, 
Mr. Brommel} Firmin, and you are in it. I have read the Act, air. 
Tho clergyman who performs the marriage is liable to punishment, if 
informed aguinst within three years, and it’s twenty years or more. But 
you, Mr. Brammell Firmin,—your case is different; and you, my young 
gentleman, with the fiery whiskers, who strike down old men of a night,— 
you may find some of us know how to revenge ourselves, though we 
are down." And with this, Hunt rushed to his greasy hat, and qnitted 
the house, discharging imprecations at his hosta as he passed through 
the hall 

Son and father sate awhile silent, after the departure of their common 
enemy. At last the father epoke. 
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« This is the sword that has always been hanging over my head, and 
it is now falling, Philip.” 

“What can the man do? Is the first marriage « good marriage?" 
asked Philip, with alarmed face. 

“tis no marriage. It ia void to all intents and purposes. You may 
wappoae I have taken care to learn the law about that. Your legitimacy 
ia anfe, sure cnongh. But that man can ruin me, or nearly ao. THe will 
try to-morrow, if not to-day. Aa long as you or J can give him a 
guinca, he will tnke it to the gambling-house. I had the mania on me 
myeclf once. My poor father quarrelled with me in consequence, and 
died without socing me. I married your mother—Heaven help her, poor 
sonl! and forgive me for being but 5 harsh husband to her—with a viow 
of mending my shattered fortunes. I wished she had been more happy, 
poor thing. But do not blame me utterly, Philip. I was desperate, and 
she wished for the marriage se much! I had good locke and high spirits 
in thowe days, People said ao.” [And here he glances obliquely at his 
own handsome portrait.) “Now I am a wreck, a wreck!" 

“I conceive, sir, that this will annoy you; but how can it ruin you?” 
asked Philip. 

“ What becomes of my practice aso family physician? The practice 
is not now what it was, between ourselves, Philip, and the expenses grvater 
than you imagine. I have made unlucky spcculations. If you count 
upon much inercase of wealth from mc, my bey, you wall he disapointed; 
though you were never mercenary, no, never, But the atory bruited 
about by this rascul, of a physician of eminence engaged in two marriages, 
do you suppose my rivals won't Lear it, and tuke advantage of it—~my 
patients hear it, and avoid me?” 

“ Make terms with the man at once, then, sir, and rilence him.” 

“To make terms with a gambler ia impossible. My parse is alwayy 
there open for him to thrust his hand into when he loses. No man can 
withstand such o temptation. I am glad you have never fallen into it. 
Thave quarrelled with you sometimes for living with people below your 
rank: perhaps you were right, and 1 wax wrong. I have liked, always 
did, I don't dieguise it, to live with persons of station. And thene, when 
Iwas at the University, taught me play and extravagance ; and in the 
world bayen’t helped me much. Who would? Who would?” and the 
doctor relapeed inte meditation. 

A little catastrophe presently occurred, after which Mr. Philip Firmin told 
me the substance of this story. Ic described his fither's long sequiescence 
in Hunt's demands, and sudden resistance to them, and was st a loss to 
accuunt for the change. I did not tell my friend in express terms, but I 
fancied I could account for the change of behaviour. Dr, Firm, in his 
interviews with Caroline, had had bis mind ret at rest about ono part of 
his danger. The doctor need no longer fear the charge of a double 
marriage. The Little ister resigned her claims pest, present, future. 

¥f a gentleman is acntenced to be hung, I wonder is it s matter of 
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comfort to him or not to know beforehand the day of the operation? Hunt 
‘would take his revenge. When and how? Dr. Firmin asked himself. 
Noy, possibly, you will bave to learn that this eminent practitioner walked 
about with more than danger hanging imminent over him. Perhaps it 
was a rope: perhaps it was a sword: some weapon of execution, at any 
rate, as we frequently may see. A day passes: no assassin darts at the 
doctor as he threads the dim opera-colonnade passage on his way to his 
club, A weck goes by: no stiletto is plunged into his well-wadded breast 
az be steps from his carriage at some noble patient’s door. Philip saya 
he never knew his father more pleasant, easy, good-lumoured, and affable 
than during this period, when he must have felt that a danger way 
hanging over him of which his son at this time had no idea. J dined in 
Old Parr Street once in this memorable period (memorable it secmed to 
me from immediately subsequent events). Never was the dinner better 
served: the wine more excellent: the guests and conversation more 
gravely respectable than at this entertainment: and my neighbour 
renurked with pleasure how tho father and son scemed to be on much 
better terms than ordinary. The doctor addressed Philip pointedly 
once or twice; alluded to his foreign travels; spoke of his mother’s 
family—it wos most gratifying to seo the pair together. Day after 
day passes 80. The cnemy has disappeared. At least, the lining of his 
dirty hat is no longer visible on the broad marble table of Dr. Firmin’s 
hall. 

But one day—it may be ten days after the quarrel—a little messenger 
comes to Philip, and says, “Philip dear, I am sure there is something 
wrong; that horrible Itunt has been here with a very quiet, soft-rpoken 
old gentleman, and they have been going on with my poor pa about my 
wrongs and his—his, indeed !—and they have worked him up to believe 
that gomebody haa cheated his daughter out of a great fortune; and who 
ean that somebody be but your futher? And whenever they see me 
coming, papa and that horrid Hunt go off to the ‘Admiral Byng:’ and 
oue night when pa came home he said, ‘Bless you, bless you, my poor, 
innocent, injured child; ond blessed you will be, wark a fond father's 
words!' They are scheming something against Philip and Philip's fathor. 
Mr. Bond the soft-spoken old gentleman's name is: and twice there has 
‘boen a Mr. Walls to inquire if Mr. Hunt was at our house.” 

“Mr. Bond ?—-Mr. Walls?—A gentloman of the name of Bond was 
uncle Twysden's attorney. An old gentleman, with a bald head, and ono 
eye bigger than the other?” 

“ Well, this old man has one mmaller than tho other, I do think,” 
ssys Caroline. “First man who came was Mr. Walle—a rattling young 
fashionable chap, always laughing, talking about theatres, operas, every- 
thing—came home from the ‘ Byng’ along with pa and his new friend— 
oh! I do hate him, that man, that Hunt !]—then he brought the old man, 
this Afr. Bond. ‘What are they scheming against you, Philip? I tell you 
fis matter is all about you and your father.” 
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‘Years and years ago, in the poor mother’s lifetime, Philip remembered 
an outbreak of wrath on hin father’s part, who called uncle Twysden a 
swindling miser, and this very Mr. Bond a scoundrel who deserved to be 
hung, for interfering in some way in the management of a part of the 
property which Mrs. Twyeden and her sister inherited from their own 
mother. That quarrel had been made up, as such quarrels are. The 
brothers-in-law had continued to mistrust each other; but there was no 
reason why the feud should descend to the children; and Philip and his 
aunt, and one of her daughters at least, were on good terms together. 
Philip's uncle's lawyers engaged with his father’s debtor and enemy 
against Dr. Firmin: the alliance boded no good. 

J won't tell you what I think, Philip,” said the father. “ You are 
fond of your cousin?” 

“Oh ! for ev——” 

“Bor ever, of course! At least until we change our mind, or one of 
ua grows tired, or finds a better mate.” 

« Ah, sir!” eries Philip, but suddenly stops in his remonstranoe. 

“What were you going to say, Philip, and why do you pause?” 

“ was going to say, father, if I might withont offending, that I think 
you judge hardly of women. I know two who have been very faithful to 
you." 

“And I a traitor to both of them. Yes; and my remorse, Philip, 
my remorse! rays lis father in his deepest tragedy voice, clutching his 
hand over a heart that I believe beat very covlly. But, psha! why am 
I, Philip's biegrapher, going out of the way to abuse Philip's papa? Is 
not the threat of bigamy and exposure enough to disturb any man’s eqna- 
nimity? I nay again, suppose there is another sword—a rope if you will 
s0 call it—hanging over the head of our Damoclen of Old Parr Street? 

+ + » Howbeit, the father and the eon met and parted in these 
days with unusual gentleness and cordiality. And these were the last 
days in which they were to meet together. Nor could Philip recal with- 
ont satisfaction, afterwards, that the hand which he took was pressed and 
given with a rea] kindness and cordiality. 

Why were these the last days son and father were to pass together ? 
Dr. Firmin is still alive. Philip is o very tolerably prosperous gentle- 
man, He and his father parted good friends, and it ix the biographer's 
‘business to narrate how and wherefore. When Philip told his father that 
Meaars, Bond and Walls, his uncle Twysdeu’s attorneys, were suddenly 
interested about Mr. Brandon and his affairs, the father instantly guemed, 
though the son was too simple ax yet to understand how it was that these 
gentlemen interfered. If Mr. Brandon-Firmin's marriage with Miss 
Ringwood was null, her son was illegitimate, and her fortune went to her 
‘ister. Painfu) as such a duty might be to such tender-hearted people 
as our Twysden acquaintances to deprive a dear murateataheeres 
yet, otter all, duty is daty, and s parent must sacrifice 
jantioe and his own children. “Had I been in such # caso,” Tet 
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Twysden enbsequently and repeatedly declared, “I should never have 
been easy & moment if I thonght I possessed wrongfully a beloved 
nephew's property. I could not have slept in peace; I could not have 
shown my face at my own club, or to my own conscience, had I the 
weight of such an injustice on my mind.” In a word, when he found 
that there was a chance of annexing Philip's share of the property to his 
own, Twysden saw clearly that his duty was to stand by his own wift 
and children. Py 

The information upon which Talbot Twysden, Esq., acted, waa 
‘bronght to bim at hia office by a gentleman in dinzy black, who, after 
@ long interview with him, accompanied him to his lawyer, Mr. Bond, 
before mentioned. Here, in South Square, Gray's Inn, the three gen- 
tlemen held @ consultation, of which the results began quickly to show 
themselves. Mesars. Bond and Relby had an exceedingly lively, cheerful, 
jovial, and intelligent confidential clerk, who conned Tusiness and 
pleasure with the utmost affability, and was acquainted with a thousand 
queer things, and queer histories abont queer people in this town; who 
ent money; who wanted money ; who was in debt; and who was outrun- 
ning the constable; whose diamonds were in pawn; whore estates were 
over-mortgaged ; who was over-building himerlf; who was casting eyes 
of longing at what pretty opera dancer—about racer, fights, bill brokers, 
quicquid agunt homines. This Tom Walls had a deal of information, and 
imparted it #0 as to make you die of laughing. 

‘The Reverend Tulton Hunt brought this jolly fellow first to the 
® Admiral Byng,” where bis amubility won all hearts at the club. At 
the Byngs, it was not very difficult to gain Captain Gann’s easy con- 
fidence. And this old man was in the course of a very trifling consump- 
tion of rum-and-water, brought to sec that his daughter bad been the 
object of u wicked conspiracy, and was the rightful and most injured wife 
of nm man who ought to declare her fair fame before the world and put her 
in porseasion of a portion of his great fortune. 

A great fortune? How great a fortune? ‘Was it three hundred 
thousand, say? Those doctoix, many of them, had fifteen thousand 
w-year, Mr. Walls (who perhaps knew better) was not at liberty to say 
what the fortune was: but it was a shame that Mr«. Brandon was kept 
out of her righta, that was clear. 

Old Gann’s excitement, when this matter was first broached to him 
(ander vows of profound sccrecy) was #0 intense, that his old reason 
tottered on its rickety old throne. Ile well nigh burst with longing to 
wpeak upon this mystery. Mr. and Mrs. Oves, the esteemed landlord and 
lady of the “ Byng,” never saw him so excited. He had s great opinion 
of the judgment of his friend, Mr. Ridley; in fact, he must have gone to 
Bedlam, unteas he had talked to somebody on this most nefarious trane- 
action, which might make the blood of every Briton curdle with horror— 
as he wan free to say. 

Old Mr. Ridley was of a much cooler temperament, and altogether « 
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more cantious person. The doctor rich? He wished to tell no sccreta, 
nor to meddle in no gentleman's affairs: but he have heard very different 
statements regarding Dr. Firmin’s affairs. 

‘When dark hints about treason, wicked desertion, righta denied, “and 
a great fortune which you are kep out of, my poor Caroline, by a rascally 
wolf in sheep's clothing, you are; and I always miatrasted him, from the 
moment I saw him, aud said to your mother, ‘Emily, that Brandon is 0 
bad fellow, Brandon is;' nnd bitterly, bitterly I've raed ever receiving 
him under my roof.” When epecches of this nature were made to 
Mrs. Caroline, strange to say, the little lady mnde light of then. “Oh, 
noueense, Pal Don't be bringing that sad, old story up again. I have 
suffered enongh from it already. If Mr. F. left me, he wasn't the only 
one who flung me away; and I have been able to live, thank mercy, 
through it all.” 

This was a hard hit, and not to be parried. The truth is, that when 
poor Caroline, deserted by her husband, had come back, in wretchedness, 
to her father’s door, the man, and the wife who then ruled him, had 
thought fit to thrust her away. And she had forgiven them: and hod 
‘been enabled to heap a rare quantity of coals on thot old gentleman's 
head. 

‘When the captain remarked hix daughter's indifference and unwilling- 
ness to reopen this painful question of her sham marriage with Firmin, 
his wrath was moved, and his suspicion excited. “Ha!” anys he, “have 
this man becn a tampering with you ngain?” 

“Nonsense, Pa!" once more says Caroline. “I tell you, it is this 
fine-talking lawyer's clerk has Leen tampering with yow. You're made a 
tool of, Pa! and you've been made a tool of all your life ! 

“Well, now, upon my honour, my good madam!” interporcs 
Mr, Walls. 

“ Don’t talk to me, sir! I don’t want any lawyers’ clerks to meddle 
in my business!” crics Mrs. Brandon, very briskly. “I don’t know 
what you're come about. I don’t want to know, and I’m most certain it is 
for no good.” 

I suppose it was the ill succes of his ambasmndor that brought 
Mr. Bond himaclf to Thornhaugh-street; and a more kind, fatherly, little 
man never looked than Mr. Bond, although he may have had one eye 
emaller than the other. ‘“ What is thia, my dear madam, 1 hear from my 
confidential clerk, Mr. Walls?” he asked of the Little Sister. “ You 
refuse to give him your confidence because he is only a clerk? I wonder 
whether you will accord it to me, a4. principal?” 

“ She may, sir, she may——every confidence I” says the captain, laying 
his hand on that snuffy satin waistcoat which all his friends so long 
admired on him, “ She might have spoken to Mr. Walls.” 

“ Mr, Walia is not a family man. Iam. I have children at home, 
Mrs. Brandon, as old as you are,” says the benevolent Bond. “I would 
have justice done them, and for you too.” 
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“You're very good to take so much trouble about me all of a 
sudden, to be sure,” asys Mra. Brandon, demurely. “ I suppose you don’t 
do it for nothing.” 

« I should not require much fee to help s good woman to her rights; 
and 2 lady I don’t think needs much persuasion to be helped to her advan- 
tuge,” remarks Mr. Bond. 

“« That depends who the helper ia.” 

“ Well, if I can do you no harm, and help you possibly to 2 name, to 
a fortyne, to a high place in the world, I don’t think you need be fright~ 
ened. I don’t look very wicked or very artful, do 17” 

* Many is that don't lock so. I've learned 2s much as that about you 
gentlemen,” remarks 3rs. Brandon. 

“ You have been wronged by one man, and doubt all.” 

“ Not all. Some, sir!” 

“ Doubt about me if I can by any possibility injuro you. But how 
and why should I? Your good father knows what has bronght me here. 
J have no secret from him. Have I, Mr. Gann, or Captain Gann, as I 
havo heard you addressed?” 

“Mr., sir~plain Mr.—No, sir; your conduct have been most open, 
honourable, and Jike a gentleman. Neither would you, sir, do aught to 
disparage Mrs, Brandon ; neither would I, her father. No ways, I think, 
would a parent do har 1 to his own child. May I offer you any refresh- 
nent, bir?" and o shuky a dingy, but o hospitable hand, is Jaid upon the 
gloary cupboard, in which Mrs, Brandon keeps her modest little store of 
strong watera. 

“Not one drop, thank you! You trust me, I think more than 
Mrs. Firm—I beg your pardon—Mrs, Brandon, is disposed to do.” 

At the utterance of that monoryllahle Firm Carolinc became so white, 
aud trembled ao, that her interlocutor stopped, rather alarmed at the effect 
of his word-—his word !-—his syllable of a word. 

Tho old lawycr recovered bimself with much grace. 

“Pardon me, madam,” he said; “I know your wrongs; I know your 
most melancholy history; I know your name, and was going to use it, but 
if seemed to renew painfal recollections to you, which I would not need- 
Temly recall. 

Captain Gann took out a snuffy pocket-handkerchief, wiped two red 
eyes and a shirt-front, and winked st the attorney, and gasped in a 
pathetic manner. 

“You know my story end name, sir, who area stranger tome. Have 
you told this old gentleman ail about me and my affairs, Pat” asks 
Caroline, with some asperity. ‘‘Have you told him that my Ma never 
gave me a word of kindnesa—that I toiled for you and her like » servant 
~—and when I came back to you, after being deccived and deserted, that 
you and Ma shut the door in my face? Youdid! youdid! J forgive 
you; but s hundred thousand billion years can't mend that injury, father, 
while you broke s poor child's heart with it that day! My Pa has told 


you all this, Mr. What’s-your-name? I'm s'prized he didn't find some- 
thing pleasanter to talk about, I'm sure!” 

‘ My love [” interposed the captain. 

“ Pretty love ! to go and tell a stranger in a public-house, and ever so 
many there besides, I suppose, your daughter's misfortunes, Pa. Pretty 
love! That's what I've had from you!” 

“Not « soul, on the honour of a gentleman, except me and Mr. Walls.” 

“Then what do you come to talk abont me at all for? and what 
scheme on hearth are you driving at? and what brings this old man 
here?” cries the landlady of Thornhaugh Street, stamping her foot. 

“Shall I tell you frankly, my good lady? I called you Mrs. Firmin 
now because, on my honour and word, I believe such to be your rightful 
name—because you are the lawfal wife of George Brand Firmin. If such 
‘be your lawful name, others bear it who have no right to bear it—and 
inherit property to which they can lay no just claim. In the year 1827, 
you, Caroline Gann, a child of sixteen, were married by a clergyman 
whom you know, to George Brand Firmin, calling himeelf George 
Brandon. He was guilty of deceiving you; but you were guilty of no 
deceit. He was a hardened and wily man; but you were an innocent 
child out of a schoolroom. And though he thought the marriage wan 
not binding upon him, binding it is hy Act of Parliament aod judges’ 
decinion; and you are as assuredly George Firmin’s wife, madam, an 
Mrs. Bond is mine!" 

“You have been cruelly injured, Caroline,” says the captain, wagging 
his old nose over hir handkerchief. 

Caroline seemed to be very well versed in the law of the transaction. 
“You mean, sir,” she said slowly, “that if me and Mr. Brandon was 
married to each other, he knowing that he was only playing at marriage. 
and me believing that it was all for good, we are really married.” 

“Undoubtedly you are, madam—my client hus—that in, I have had 
advice on the point.” 

“ But if we both knew that it war—waa only a sort of a marriage— 
an irregular mnarriage, you know?” 

“Then the Act says that to all intents and purposes the marriago is 
null and void." 

“ But you didn’t know, my poor innocent child!” cries Mr. Gann. 
“ How should you? How old was you? She was a child in the nursery, 
Mr. Bond, when the villain inveigled her away from her poor old father. 
Ske knew nothing of irregular marrieges.” 

“Of course ahe didn't, the poor creature,” cries the old gentleman, 
rubbing hie hands together with perfect good-humour. “ Poor young 
thing, poor young thing !” 

As he was speaking, Caroline, very pele and still, was sitting looking 
at Ridley's sketch of Philip, which hung in her little room. Presently abe 
turned round on the attorney, folding her little hands over her work. 

“ Mr. Bond,” she said, “girls, though they may be evar 9 you 
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know more than some folks fancy. I was more than sixteen when that-— 
that business happened. I wasn't happy at home, and eager to get 
away. I knew that a gentleman of his rank wouldn't be likely really to 
matry poor Cinderella ont of a lodging-house, like me. If the truth 
must be told, I—I knew it was no marriage—never thought it was 
marriage—not for good, you know.” 

And ehe folds her little hands together as she utters the words, and I 
daresay once more looks at Philip’s portrait. 

“Gracious goodness, madam, you must be under some error!" cries 
the attorney. “ How should a child ike you know that the marriage was 
” 

“ Becanse I had no lines!” cries Caroline quickly. ‘ Never asked 
for none! And our maid we had then said to me, ‘ Miss Carry, where's 
your lines? And it's no good without.’ And I knew it wam’t! And 
T'm ready to go before the Lord Chancellor to-morrow and say #0!" cries 
Caroline, to the bewilderment of her father and her cross-examinant. 

“ Pause, pause! my good madam!" exclnima the meek old gentleman, 
rising from hia chair. 

“@o and tell this to them as sent you, sir!” cries Caroline, very 
imperiously, leaving the lawyer amazed, and her father's face in » bewil- 
derment, over which we will fling his anuffy old pocket-handkerchief. 

“Tf auch is unfortunately the case—if you actually mean to abide by 
this astonishing confession—which deprives you of a high place in society 
—and—and custs down the hope we had formed of redressing your 
injured reputation—I have nothing for it! I take my leave, madam! 
Good morning, Mr. Huin!—Mr. Gann!" And the old lawyer walks out 
of the Little Sister's room. 

‘* She won't own to the marriage! She in fond of some one else—the 
little suinde!" thinks the old lawyer, as he clatters down the stroet to a 
neighbouring house, where his anxious principal was in waiting. ‘“ She's 
fond of some one eles!” 

Yes, But the some one else whom Caroline loved was Brand Firmin's 
son: and it was to eave Philip from ruin that the poor Little Sister chose 
to forget her marriage to his dather. 


Dignity. 


For many years the tido has set against almost all the practices which 
wore formerly considered essential to the dignity of particular ranks or 
pursuita, Thirty or forty years ago it would have been considered inde- 
corous in a judge to dress on ordinary occasions like other people. At no 
‘very remote period children were required to behave to their parents in 2 
manner which we should regard os formal; and almost every ocere~ 
mony which involves pomp has fallen into disuse, if not discredit. An 
analogous process has been gving on in every form of literature. Moet 
modern booka, even if they are of a permanent hind, are written with s fami- 
liarity of style and illustration which would have jarred upon the taste of 
the authors of earlicr times. About twenty years ago, Lord Macaulay pro- 
tested in the Edinburgh Revicw against that “vile phrase” the “ dignity 
of history,” and in his Inter works he inserted many things which would 
once have been considerud altogether inconsistent with it. Many writers 
of acknowledged eminence constantly write in a manner winch, in the 
last century, would have Leen considered slovenly; and the authors of 
works of imagination riot in extrayagancies of style which go quite ax far 
as the wildest vagaries of Sterne, and altogether beyond what almost every 
other writer of the lust century would Lave looked upon aa the limits of good 
taste. These changes, no doubt, are connected with the general social and 
political movements which iaiarked the cluse of the last ceutury; but 
though this may explain their occurrence, it docs not show how far they 
are to be Iooked upon us bencficial. A change may be in harmony with 
the temper of the times, and muy prove only that the temper of the times 
is a had one. 

The general ground upon which the ccremonies, the manners, and tho 
rules of composition which are falling so much into disuse were justified, 
was the necentty of maintaining dignity in public and private life, and in 
iterary composition. The first question, therefore, which arises in esti- 
mating the character of the change which they are undergoing is, what is 
dignity, and what is the we of it? 

At would be useless to attempt a strict definition of that which in its 
emence is indefinite; but dignity may be described as that mode of 
behaviour which conveys the imprewion that the person who adopts it in 
‘his conduct, in his atyle of compouition, or in bis addreas and manner, has 
formed a just estimate of the amount of rospect which is due to him from 
others and to others from him, and that he intends to assert his right to 
the ane, and to acknowledge his obligation to the other. This is illustrated 
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hy the principal phrases in which the word occurs. Thus we often hear 
of personal dignity; and it is remarkable that it is assumcd—and with 
truth—to be consistent with every possible condition of life, even the 
most degraded. ‘There is no lower position than that of a criminal 
dcnervedly condemned to death for some atrocious crime, yet to tho last 
moment of such a man’s life the claims of personal dignity retain their 
hold, and are felt to do so. The assassin, who feels that if he has 
committed murder, he is there to die for it, and who accordingly performs 
with decency the only part which is left for him, challenges and obtains 
es certain degree of respect, and displays what may fairly claim to be 
called a certain amount of dignity. He takea the measure of hia position, 
and adopts the rights and obligations which it imposes, The most 
degraded mob are accessible to this feeling, and are not without a sort of 
Tespect for a man who comes ont to die quietly and courageously, 
whatever his crimes may have heen; while they would feel nothing but 
horror and contempt for him if he struggled, and lamented, and cried for 
mercy. 

Passing upwards fiom this, every rank of life will be found to have 
its appropriate form of dignity ; and this is proved by the fact that in each 
clas a strong sense of dignity, and a fixed determination to preserve it, 
is compatible with much that in other clases would be considered 
humiliating. Schoolboys, for example, have often the keenest senso of 
what is duo to them, und would suffer intensely fiom anything which 
they Invked upon as @ degiadation, Int no boy feels degraded by being 
publicly Dogged. 

Such being the nature of personal dignity, its importance is hardly 
open to question. If it is true that the essence of dignity lies in the duc 
appreciation of the rights and duties incidental to the different positiona 
of life, it will follow that in so far as it is laid aside, these rights and 
duties will cease to be understood, the prevailing conception of them will 
heconie obscure, and every one of the great interests which depend on their 
proper discharge will infullibly suffer. Thia would be universally acknow-~ 
Jedged in some cases. Every one, for example, world sec the rearons which 
make it desirable that a sovereign, whose authority rests to a great extent 
on its effect on the imngination of mankind, should be dignified ; but its 
extreme importance in the common pursuits of every-day life is not eo 
cusily recognizd. “What,” it might be asked, “has an apothecary or 
shopkeeper to do with dignity ? and what docs it matter if he is destitute 
of it?” The answer is, that its presence or absence may determine 
whether his influence shall elevate or degrade covery one with whom he 
is brought into any kind of personal relation. The apothecary is con- 
nantly thrown, by the courso of his profession, into relations in which it 
requires tact and delicacy to estimate the rights and duties which arise. 
Tf he. forgets the nature of his duties to those who consult him, he has 
almost unlimited opportunities of gossip and scandal; he constantly has 
the menns of injuring the professional reputation of rivals by injurious 
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insinuations; he may interfere in nearly every kind of private business; 
he may, in some cases, erect himself into a domestic tyrant, and rule 
over the affairs of the households which he visits. If, on the other hand, 
he forgets his righta, he in in danger of becoming one of the most abject 
of mankind, the alave of every sort of caprice, and the pander to some 
of the most offensive of human weaknesses. 

The only way by which he oan secure himmelf against this in by 
remembcring that he is admitted into the houses of his patients for pro- 
fessional purposes only, and that he ought to have neither eyes nor ears for 
anything else; and, on the other hand, that, in virtue of the character of 
hie profession and of the education which it implies, he is entitled to be 
treated with respect, and to give his opinion with honesty and boldness. 
‘To such a man, therefore, the maintenance of personal dignity maken the 
difference, whether he is a worthy member of nn honourable 
or a contemptible drudge, or more contemptible busybody. It might be 
shown in the same way of other pursuits, that in the maintenance of 
dignity nothing Jess is involved than the qnestion whether men are to 
derive any satisfaction and general elevation of character from their 
various employments, or whether they are to pursue them exclusively 
for the sake of the tangible resulta which they produce. The moet 
wretched gontip and kycophant might pull out « tooth or prescribe for 
an indigestion a4 successfully as the most honourable member of his 
profession; but the direst would learn from his calling nothing which was 
not degrading except technical skill, whilst the second wight draw from 
it endless instruction and improvement. 

Ii this view of the importance of dignity in every rank of life is true, 
it becomes an interesting question whether the change of practice referred 
to above tends to its diminution. The ceremonics and rules which it 
affects may be divided iuto several great clanses. Some of them relate 
to public, others to private life, and others to literary composition, Of 
those which relate to public life, the best known prescribe the rules of 
behaviour which ought to be observed in royal courts, in parliaments, 
and other public asserablies, auch as courts ot law, or in public employ- 
ments, and especially in thove in which the subordination of ranke is 
strongly marked, of which the best illustration is given hy the army and 
navy. Of those which refer to private life, the moxt remarkable regulate 
social intercourse. They are almost infinitely numerons, and vary, 
aceording to the classes to which they apply and the purposes for 
which they are designed, from & strictness all but legal to sich « pitch 
of laxity that the power of recognizing their existence and obeying their 
injunctions is in itself a stringent test of refinement. Thus, one net of 
Tuls regulates the intercourse of euperiors and inferiors; another, the 
behaviour of those who meet as social equals; a third, the conduct of 
persons who, without being socially equal, meet for a purpose which 
maken them equal for the time being, a4, for example, the transaction of 
‘business; a fourth applies to the bebaviour of perscus of different sexes} 
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and these, again, might be subdivided according to the ape and rank of 
the persona and the purposes for which they meet. In short, the different 
yules which regulate social intercourse are as intricate (if delicate ia not 
the better word) as social intercourse itself. The rules which onght to 
eecura dignity in literary composition have never been collected into a 
single body, nor would there be much use in collecting them, as there is no 
suthority which could enforce their obvervance. It may, however, be 
agid that there is a common opinion which is practically disregarded by 
many popular living authors, that to dwell with great minuteness upon 
unimportant details, to write exclusively for purpores of amusement, to 
bring the personal feelings of the author necdlowly before the reader, and, 
above all, ta write about any subject whatever in a style falling below 
its importance, is undignified. 

Ruch are the principal subjects to which the rnies introduced for the 
preservation of dignity apply, but it may he asked whether they fully 
tend 10 preserve it, Have they, in faet, uny considerable tendency to 
make those who stand in the varions relations of life which they claim 
to regulate, form and act upon a true estimate of their rights and 
daties? 

To judge by the sarcaams which are constantly directed against 
them, it might be supposed that they do not, but no one who considers 
the matter seriou«ly can doubt that they do. No more hopelessly 
difficult task could be imponcd on any ian than that of aaseasing his 
own claims on the consideration of his neighbours, and his own duties 
towards thom. Nor would it be auch lms difficult to devise, out 
of hin own bend, on every separate occasion, the exact means by 
which he ought tv expresa the result at which he had arrived in his 
own inind. Established forms and ceremonies do this for him with a 
degree of precision which no individual skill could attain. The word 
“gir,” in itself naves a world of trouble; by using or omitting it in 
conversation or in correspondence it is easy to mark, without giving 
offence, many different degrees of intimacy and friendliness. There is 
@ divtinct difference between ‘‘nir." “dear sir,” and “my dear sir;” 
nor is the anme meaning conycyed by the signatures “ yours ubediently,” 
“your obedient rervant,” “I have the honour to be your most obedient 
servant.” It is a fair question whether these and similar forms might not 
have been better constructed, but now that they have become merely 
formal, the power which they give of expressing shades of meaning, 
which it would be almost impossible to convey in any other manner, is a 
great convenience. 

‘The case is the same with established ceremonies. If usage had not 
settled the qnestion, it would be almost imposible for any one to 
decide what exact amount of respect he ought to show towards the 
Queen on his presentation st Court. Till there was some established. 
mode of proceeding it would be exceedingly difficult to hit the exact 
mean between disrespect and servility; but when a custom hes once 
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been established by which every gesture is regulated, compliance with 
it involves nothing more than an admission that tho person complying 
wishes to show as much respect as is habitually shown by the rest of the 
world, In fact, almost ali forms and ceremonies are protections to 
individual dignity, in preciscly the same manner as forms of another kind 
are an assistance in writing. There is no difficulty in drawing up the 
formal parta of any document with accuracy, becauec they are the 
same in all casca, and in just the same manner there is no difficulty 
in behaving well if there is an established rule which determines 
what is good behaviour, inasmuch as nothing is to be done but to follow 
ite orders. 

The change which has taken placo in the feclings of the present 
generation respecting dignity has shown itself partly in tho alteration of 
forma, and partly in their disuse and in the growth of practices opposed 
to the sentiments on which they were founded. In so far os it has 
operated on the forms themselves, it calls for no remark; its chief 
characteristic has been to simplify practices of which the principle has 
been retained. Titles of honour, for cxample, are still retained, though 
they are not used eo frequently as they used to be; and almost all 
formalities of etyle have become shortcr and simpler, This, as far as it 
foes, in no doubt matter of congratulution, but it has been accompaniod 
by the growth of feelings and practices which are unquestionably opposed 
to the maintenance of a high standard of personal dignity, and which 
must, if persisted in, remult in lowering it. Tho most important of these 
are the general craving for amu-ement, the insatiable and often reckless 
curiosity, aud the petulant love of depreciation, which are natural to a 
‘bury and prosperous generation immersed for the most part in eccure and 
profitable pursuits, and not threatened by any ubvious danger compelling 
it to be acrious, 

The growth of these dispositions can nowhere be traced so well, 
and nowhere produces such characteristic result, as in the fugitive 
literature of the day, the influence of which over minds not refined 
‘by elaborate education is extremely powerful. <A variety of obvioun 
causes have excited in the present generation an appetite for intellectual 
amusement so strong as alniost to deserve the name of a passion. Not~ 
withstanding the efforts which have Leen wade of late ycars to bring 
into favour athletic amusements, it is true, and will no doubt como to 
be true of 2 constantly increasing number of persons, that the great 
characteristic amusement of the age is reading novels, and especially 
realing novels about common life. One of the heads into which the 
catalogues of old-fashioned circulating libraries were divided was “Tales 
and Romances ;” the tales being stories about every-day people, and 
the romances descriptions of knights and ladies, courts and castles, or 
aeges aud magicians. All fiction in the present day would fa undor 
the head of Tales, and the ideal st which every writer who has attained 
any popularity aims, end which two or threo bave attained almost a# 
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completely ss any idesl can be attained, is that of representing with 
minute accuracy the commonplace feelings and occurrences which are 
going on daily in thousands of private families, The result of this in 
that large numbers of people derive the principal part of the amusement 
of their lives from an interminable stream of impersonal gossip. ‘They 
are constantly being fed with morc or lesa well-conccived storics about 
the private affairs of families of their own class of life. Their Virths, 
deaths, and marriages, their love-making, their little vanitics, their 
success, and their failure, form by turns the subjects of a scrics of 
representationa which please the reader much in the same way, and for 
much the same reasons, which lead his servants to take = pleasure in 
gossiping across the area railing about similar transactions up and down 
the street. It is hardly unfair to aay that the principal lesson which the 
most numerous class of readers in the country derive from their reading 
ia that of looking for their amusement to an interest in the affairs of 
other people, real or imaginary, This habit of mind is altogether opponed 
to personal dignity, which, as has boen shown alrcady, involves an appre- 
ciation of the rights of others. There is hardly any right more sacred 
than that of privacy. This right is not by apy means confined to the 
bare power of repelling unauthorized intrusion, nor would it be really 
acknowledged and fully respected by the most entire abstinence from 
direct interference with other men's affairs. In order to act up to the 
spirit of the rule, no as to maintain to thnt extent truc dignity of character, 
it in necessary not merely to refrain from invading the privacy of others, 
but to check the temper of mind which would ultimately tend to such 
conduct-~to avoid the prying, inquisitive impertinence which assumca 
that every one’s conduct aud character is a proper subject for mental 
discussion, and to remember that it is unworthy of auy reasonable 
person to adit by the conduct of his mind that he has nothing better 
to do than to meddle with matiera which do not concern him. 

One special form of this habit of mind is the importance which a large 
part of the popular literature of the day attaches, and encourages those 
who read it to attach, to all sorta of trifles. The reaction which hns been 
going on for many ycara ogainst what used to be called the dignity of 
history has issued in the. general adoption of the trick (for it is little more) 
of extracting from old books masses of insignificant details, and heaping 
them together under the pretence that they afford instructive illustrations 
of history, wheroas, in fact, they are hardly ever anything better than 
means of enabling people to gratify, in relation to past times, that imper- 
tinent curiosity which no amount of gossip can satiate in respect to their 
own. Details of thia sort may no doubt be of the highest value, but 
their value deponds entirely on what they prove. The fact that 
‘William TIL. wore round his veck to the dsy of bis death a locket con- 
taining his wife's hair, though in one sense a trifle, is important because 
it is one of many faots which, taken together, show that he waa a man 
of strong affections, and particularly that he regarded bin wife with 
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affection, and each of these circumstances has an important bearing on the 
history of England. The fuct that a Mr. Smith, of whom nothing else what- 
ever was known, did the same thing, would be utterly immaterial, whether 
he died in the nineteenth or in any other century, and it would be # mere 
impertinence to publish it to the world; yet there are amongst us many 
writers and almost innumerable readers who would think that they had 
learnt tomething important about the lust century if such a fact were 
established upon satisfactory authority, and were published to the world 
in what might be cousidered as on uttractive form. 

‘The mere formation of the habit of trifling is uot the only way in 
which the style of writing under conrideration diminishes diguity of 
character. The trifles which it brings into notice are far from being 
always harmicss. They are often exceedingly vulgur and offensive. 
People who accustom themselves to read principally for amunement are 
noon Jed by a sort of fatal necessity to Jouk upen the subjects which 
usually furnish them with amunemeut in a petty and trivial light, From 
constantly reading novels about every-duy tiansactionn, the transition to 
looking upon private life from the novelixt’s pout of view is not only 
easy, but almost inevitable; and u> many writers of fiction, capecially 
those who address theuiselves to the least educated class of readern, owe 
their populmity tu their shill in the une of caricature, their readers get 
a habit of viewing the different relations of Iife in the light in which they 
eee them deacribed. It sounds alwost absurd to specify particular cases 
in which this result is produced, Iucause the eflect ia so ludicrously 
disproportionate to the cause, but such cases do oconr. It is, for example, 
highly probuble that the silly jokes about mothers-in-law, aud the 
innumerable caricatures in which they are represented as being almost of 
necessity meddling, selfish, intrusive, aud il-~manneicd, have caused con- 
aiderable distrust, perhaps eveu considerable unhuppiness, in many 
families. 

In the same way, every one must have observed how injuriously 
the manners and the characters of young women are affected by the 
notion which a long course of novel-reading slinort invariably suggesta— 
that every unmarried man ought to be regarded in the light of a contingent 
husband. There is no relation of life in which personal diguity is more im- 
portant than in the intercourse between unmarried people of opposite sexes. 
Buch intercourre ought slways to Le ut Jeart graceful and refining, and 
many lay the foundation of the etrongest and swoetest of human passions; bat 
it may also degenerate into s wretched game of hide and neck fatal to all 
velf-respect. The question whether it is to assume the one or the other 
aspect depends, to a great extent, on the degree of socuracy with which 
the persons interested extimate their relative position, and recognise by 
their conduct the rights and duties which it imposes; in other words, on 
the amount of personal dignity which they diaplsy. It is hardly pomible 
thas auy one, and especially that any woman, should fail to be agitated and 
discomposed in such cases by the recollection that ale has passod many of 
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the pleassntest hours of her life in reading descriptions of all the thoughts 
and sensations which might, or ought, to be pessing through her own 
mind and that of her companion, and of the different steps by which they 
may Jead to the consequence towards which her attention has been #0 
eedulously directed. 

The want of dignity of character which is produced by the copatant 
and almost exclusive dependence on domestic novels for amusement, is o 
dault into which the readers of such books are moc likely to fall than ther 
writers; but the writers are exposed to it alo in thy precise degroy 
in which they lower thempelves to the level of their readers, and lose sight 
of the higher functions which literature hos to dischage. No doubt a 
man of genius muy display his powers in minute descriptions of the u.ost 
homely wcenes; aud as the direction of every mau'a genius is derived 
aluwost entirely from the temper of the age in which he lives, it would be 
‘unreasonable to blame coutemporary authors of works of imngination ior 
their fouduees for such subjects, No doubt, also, thery are persons in 
whose hands such descriptions may be made to convey impurtant and 
impressive Iesona; and if this were the place for criticism, several of 
the mout remarkable works of this generation might be mentioned in 
Hlustration of this. It cannot, however, be donicd that such works as 
these form rare exceptions, and that the great majority of the books which 
are at present 40 common huve absolutely no cluim whatever upon 
popularity, except that which they derive irom the fuct that they gratity o 
fundamentally vulgar curiosity about trifles and private affairs. 

Authors whose works have a right to o high place in on important 
department of the permanent literature of the country would dv well to 
cunsider whether they are not in some danger of producing similar results 
‘upon many of their reuders, and results of un opposite, though a strictly 
analogous kind, upon a smallcr and more cultivated class. The fondness 
for choosing dowestic occurrences for the subject of works of imagination, 
and the power of evtting them in a striking light, is ficquently associated 
with a eort of pleasure in the belief that a vein of inevitable ubsurdity 
runs through human affairs, and that theie are many things which a wise 
inan will do, though, by doing then, he must place himself in a position 
to some extent undignified and absurd, It is easy to understand the satis- 
faction which a radically eceptical mind derives from this practical reductio 
ad absurdum of life. ‘To maintain, for example, that love is cssential to a 
happy marriage—that marriage is one of the great foundations of human 
happiness and virtue—and thet people who are in love are in s position 
essentially and inevitably absurd, is a practical way of awerting the 
dignity of satire. It enables the person who takes such a view to please 
himscf with the feeling thot the most eminsat of mankind, at one of the 
most interesting periods of their lives, fall under his lash, and are neither 
wiser nor better than their inferiors. 

‘This mtisfaction will, however, be found on exantination to be at 
once ungenerous and unfounded. It is ungenerous, because it proceeds 
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from @ veined envy, which is slow to believe in Sn the posebinly of com 
sien welt ceepect, ed whieh: neeh + justify iteelf against those whose 
oundust “would otherwise escape it by lyimg in wait to criticize their 
babaviour in moments when they may well be excused if thoy negloot 
to govern their conduct by the rules which they would usually apply to it, 
Tt ig ill-founded, becanse it proceeds on a mistake as to the nature of that 
against which it ia directed. It tries to prove that there is something 
esssutially absurd in things which are indispensable to the happiness, if 
not to the existence, of society ; but, in fact, it creates the absurdity which 
it affects to find for the purpose of insinuating that conclusion. A singlo 
illustration will explain this, An observant and ingenious writcr lately 
described at some length the absurd side of marriage engagements. Ie 
depicted, with skilfal details, all the inconveniences and all the absurditics 
which such an engagement produces. A room must bo set apart in which 
the engaged couple may make love. Every domestic arrangement must 
be altered for their convenience. All sorta of anxious and delicate 
arrangements must bo made by parents and friends that they may live for 
afew months in a sort of fairy-land. Though they are grown-up people, 
about to enter upon the most important and solemn of human engnge- 
ments, they must be treated like children. All the burincss-like part of the 
affair must be transacted by third persons, in order that they roay be able 
to dream themaclves without interruption into that state of passionate 
attachment which will make their fatare lives cither happy or endurable. 
All this iucanvenicnce and absurdity, it was kindly intimated, form no 
objection to marringo engagements, They are neccesary to human lifo, 
and must be accepted with all their absurd accompaniments, as one proof 
amongst many of the general absurdity of life, and the necomity of admit- 
ting thot it in abeurd. 

Such an admission as this invulves consequences which are almost, if 
not altogether, fatal—at Icast, to the apprehension of many minds—to 
anything like interest in the affairs of the world. There are not a few 
mon who would say, “I can, if necesmy, do without sympathy; I ean 
forego domestio affection ; I can live alone and die alone; but I cannot, 
and will not, wilfully forfeit my own self-respect for any human con- 
sideration.” If it ix true that it is not only difficult but, in the natare of 
things, impossible, for a man to be in love—to pass through one of the most 
important transactions of his life—without becoming a legitimate object 
of contempt to others, and without incurring his own contempt, oxoept in 
00 far gs an ignominious blindness, produced by « voluntary abdication of 
his powers of discernment, may protect him, love, whatever may be its 
charms, is a teruptation from which it is 2 duty to refrain. Truth and 
conscience—of which self-respect is only one form—sre the ultimate guides 
phgod nate hip sahade promi gomenbearcer dag rope 

the application of the severest testa which reason, oriticinn, ridicule, and 
conscience can apply. Willing self-duception, willing fexteitare pianl 
respect, are as littls to be justified ia relation to the subject-eadtier to 
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which they apply as downright violations of morality. A man, no doubt, 
msy, and sometimes must, place himself in situations in which it is very 
difficult to maintain a thoroughly just appreciation of the position in 
which he is placed,—just as he must sometimes place himaclf in positions 
where it is difficult not to do wrong; but he never can be called upon to 
give up the very notion of acting upon any principle whatever. There 
are places in which tho oye ia apt to be dazzled and the foot is likely to 
slip but there is no place in which a man can hope to make satisfactory 
progress by shutting his eyes and lying down on the ground. This illus- 
tvation supplies the true view of the relation of self-respect to all the 
passionate parts of life. It is difficult fora man to pass through then 
without doing and saying things which it would be wiser to leave unsaid 
and undone; but, though it ia difficult, it is not impossible, and the risk 
is, beyond all question, worth running. 

This being eo, is it wise or humane to embarrass people who are 
already in a delicate position, by pointing out to them all its difficulties, 
and by exhausting all the resources of a practixed ingenuity in trying to 
make them feel conacious and embarrassed in perfurming what, after 
all, is one of the most important transactions of their lives? It is not 
difficult to represent love-~making in a Indicrous way. By artful tricks of 
language it may be made to look absurd that a man who has previously 
been # mero ordinary acquaintance in a family should have a room 
act spart in which he may exchange endcarments with one of the 
danghtera of the houre; but it would surely be far more absurd that 
people should marry without having had the opportunity of becoming 
as intimately acquainted with each other as possible; and if this ia in 
itself indispensable, the omirsiun to take the only possible means of 
doing it would be the greatest of all aleurditics, The art of turning 
each matters into ridicule affords, when closely observed, the best of all 
Proofs of the fallacy which vitiatcs it. The bare statcment that persons 
<ngnged to marry take opportunities of being in cach other's company, and 
that on such occasions they are in the habit of talking about their prospects 
and their feclings, would be felt to have nothing ridiculous about it. In 
order to make it appear ridiculous it ia necessary to associate the romantic 
part of the matter with impertinent details, and to make fun out of the 
contrast between them. The contrast between the feelings of two lovers, 
and the perplexity in which the mother of one of them is involved by 
having to decide in what room it will be least inconvenient to have the 
fire lighted for their convenience, may, by # little literary artifice, be 
made effective; but it is a mere trick, a trick which may be applied to 
every transaction of life, inasmuch as there is none which is not inevi- 
tobly associated with details of an unimpressive kind. It would, for 
example, be easy to make death look ludicrous by describing the reasons 
which induee the undertaker to choone one winding-sheet rather than 
another; and nothing is more common or much more foolish than to get 
sarcastic capital out of the supporcd contrast between the velvet cushions 
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and red linings of a pew end tho feclings which ought to be uppermost in 
the minds of those who make use of them. 

‘Whatever be the subject to which such tricks are applied, they are 
always open to the same objection. They prove too much; for if they 
prove anything at all, they prove that dignity is impossible, for it is 
impossible to do anything whatever in general, without doing it at the 
Fame time in particular; and wherever anything is looked at in detail, it ia 
capable of being made to look absurd. The most beautiful picture that 
ever was painted, was painted with specific brushes and colours upon a 
specific piece of canvas; and any one who wished to make a joke of the 
subject, might do so by half-good-humoured, half-melancholy banter 
about the contrast between the grandeur of the painter's conecptiona and 
the paltry character of his materials, bought from some dealer in colours, 
who, perhaps, never got paid for the greasy pigments which were con- 
verted into a possession for ever for all mankind. It is the instinct of all 
sceptical writers to try to persuade themselves that, in pointing ont the 
Judicrous phase of important subjects, they are only following the example 
of nature in coupling the ridiculous with the mblime; but, in fact, ridi- 
eule is always an attack against that at which it is directed. When 
associated with the decper and more tender parts of lift, it acts ay a fort 
of poison, degrading thase who accept the satbist’s conclusion, that folly 
is a necessary ingredient in the most important of human transactions; 
and hardening and embittering the life of othera, who, being determined 
to sacrifice their feelings rather than their self-respect, are induced 
to helicve that they must choose between the two. Many popular 
writers would be surprised to discnver the deep personal resentment 
with which they are regarded by persuns whom they ncver anw, for 
having thrown over tome of the hist parts of hwnan life an air of 
absurdity of which it is very difficult to divert them. Nothing basa 
stronger tendency to hardin the character of a man who repects himself 
than the fondling, indulgent mockery with which many popular writers 
alternately Juugh aud ory over the feclings of lovers, married people, and 
parents. 

In on age when the bulk of the population is engaged in pursuits 
which absorb and fatigne rather than exercise the mind, almoat every 
ono is tempted to take a light, hasty view of the grea! purnnita of ile, 
and to regard them as the rubjects of amusement rather than of serions 
study. This is pre-eminently true of the modern view of literature. To 
write a thing down on paper, to send it to the press, to correct it, 
and to publish it alrond to all the world, are virtual ascrtions that it 
is worth knowing and recollecting. There are mony remarks which 
would be natural and proper in conversation which no one would put into 
a lctwr, and there are many things which might properly be put into 
letters which it would be fuclish to print and publish; but, obvious a* 
this appears, the practice of modern literature is oppord to it. In 
America there scems to be absolutely no limit at all to the appetite which 
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people feel for reading matter less important than the substance of most 
handbills, A man will write o letter to his frend to sty that he has a 
cold, and that his tailor’s bill 1s higher than he expected 1t to be; and the 
fiend will pubhsh xt an newspapers which owe a fair share of thar circu- 
lation to the amount of such matter which they contam. In Englund 
maiters have not gone so fai as this, but they have gone a long way A. 
luge majority of the books which are published are not only not of any 
sort of permanent value, but found their pretensions to popularity on the 
want of it They claim to be read on the ground that the author 1s no 
wer than hus readers, and that what he puts before them 1s nothing but 
a collection cf the common thoughts of an ordinary man 

Tt ecems to be supposed, and the supposition appears from the result 
to be recommended by considerable practical eagacity, that peoplc in 
general will sympathize with the impulse which indnecs a man to wnite 
out at length, and put into a printed book, the sort of goss in which 
many of the idler hours of ther own hyes are passed, especially af st 15 
shung together by some arbitrary connection and written in a style of 
forced wit It is hardly a caticature to sy, that such a title as “Lewes 
from the Laves of iemuhable Persons whose Names begin with L ,” would 
‘be a fan simple of a Luge proportion of whit, m the present diy, 23 crllud 
popular hteature = The barn which such bor hs are cxpable of domg 1s 
anc deul vbly great, and 15 all the greater because xt 28 done without pro- 
ducing any violcat shock to the fielings and conscicnecs of those whom 
they affuct Open attach» upon established bchefs are not only disczcdited 
by the climour which they excite, but demand a ceitun mental cffort, 
ond thus ful to aflcct the timid and the idle Simply vapid, worthless 
hook , on the contimy, ae not suppoxd to be mclnevous, theugh 
they have a power altogether peculiat to thuntelves of amputing to 
indolent and ficble minds that half conscious siti-faction in then own 
uabccility which no ono 1s too low to derive fiom sympathy. It gives 
@ stong fichng of somcthing like self-satasfaction to a thoroughly vulgar 
and tiivial man to find that a yulga: and trivial literature 15 provadid for 
him, by the aid of which he may vicw any subject he plases in avulgar 
and tarval ight 

Such a peison would be mmply ied, of he wee not shamed, by 
anything Lhe an adequate desciption of any of the more stuiking pas.ages 
in lustory; but be Likes to fall m with fhmsy, rolickimg accounts of 
than which fulfil the donble pmpose of 1eheving him fiom absolute 
agnoiance upon notorious meidents, and of enabling him to indulge 
m the comfoitable zeflection that those who used to be 1egaided as 
heocs and samtn were really as petty as himself; ¢o that he 1s yustaficd 
3 loohing on him«lf and his equals ns the standard to which mankind 
would do well to conform, and winch 2t % mere folly and affectation 
te hope to transcend Bocks are us ful in so far as they make people 
Gave and thoughtful, and teach them to see the broad prmerples on 
which daly hfe resta, and spart from which st is worthless and potty. 

29—s 
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‘Most of those which are written in the presont day are little elge than 
the ignoble instruments of the most enervating of all pleasures, A msn 
would pass his evenings far better in going to sleep in an amn-chair 
before the fire than in saturating his senses—for such rending can hardly 
be enid to reach anything that deserves to be called the mind—with 
moat of the rubbish with which he is provided by monster circulating 
braries, 

The generation in which we live has no more important lesson to 
learn than that success in life is measured by the degree in which 
men succeed in developing the various parts of their nature, moral, 
intellectual, and physical. External triumphs, whatever may be the 
theatre on which they are won, are valuable, principally, if not exclu- 
sively, as evidence of this internal triumph ; and it is altogether impos- 
sible to attain it, unless a man thinks of himself and of hia pursuits at 
Teast as highly as he ought to think, and looks with aversion and contempt, 
on every effort, however brilliant and ingenious, to give him a low notion 
of life, or to suggest that its great interests arc traversed by veins 
of absurdity. The scepticism which insinuates the reverse in 4 thou- 
rand graceful and pleasant ways does not dare to assert it; for, if it did, 
it would fall at once into contradictions and confessions of impotence, 
which no tricks of style and no delicacy of humour could eave from 
appearing in their true light. Dignity in conduct, in thought, and in 
atyle, is one great remedy for this frame of mind. It deserves to share with 
freedom the splendid title of the grave mother of majestic works, and as 
such should be ardently cultivated both in word and in decd by all who 
have any place, however humble, to fill in the nation which, “ godlike, 
Sraspe the triple forks, and, kinglike, wears the crown.” 

Unhappily the temper of the days in which we live ia such, that the 
assertion that the maintenance of s high standard of personal dignity is a 
duty which every one owes to his country, is likely to appear pompous and 
affected. It is, however, strictly true, and it is a truth specially likely to 
Le forgotten, and apecially important to be remembered. Every period of 
national history is critical, because at every period the choice hetween 
good and evil presents iteclf under rome form or other. There are times 
at which great questions, national, religions, or political, press for an 
answer, and at which the whole character of the framework in which 
society is to be set for centurics is at stake. Wars for national existence, 
like those between Rome and Carthage, or Persian and Grecce—great 
religious epochs like the Reformation or the Crusadcs—or great political 
struggles like our own civil wars in the seventeenth century—raise such 
questions; and when they are at issue they carry men out of them- 
selves, colour their whole lives, and give to large numbers of people 
something approaching to an adequate conception of the greatness of 
the theatre on which they stand, and of the importance of the drama 
in which they act. This greatness, however, is only disclosed by the 
tumultuous excitement of auch times, and is not derived from it. The 
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air ond the sea are ag vast when at rest, as when their collision strews 
the coust with wrecks, Thcy make the storms: the storms do not make 
them, but only display their vastness and their power. It was not 
Philip I., Queen Elizabeth, and Henry IV., who dignified the Reformation 
hy their policy and their wars: the Reformation dignified them. And the 
Reformation itaclf derived its importance from the till wider fact that 
mien live and die, that they have immortal soula, and an eternal destiny. 
This is the trac source of all dignity, and it is one which exists in all ages 
alike, though in some times and countries life is 50 quiet that it is hard 
to believe it. In these days we are like passengors in an ocean steamer in 
fine weather; the motion of the ship is so casy, the cabins are so comfort- 
ahle, the passengers are 80 good-humoured, and the water is eo smooth, 
that we can hardly believe that so gay and cheerful a acenc contains any 
elements of terror or even of sublimity. Indeed, somo reflective persons 
have been so much struck with the pettiness of the mass of their neigh- 
bonrs, that they seriously ask whether it is conceivable that creatures 80 
ensentinlly ephemeral should be destined either for heaven or for hell. 
Whatever their destiny may be hereafter, it is certain that they are 
destined here for some relations infinitely above the level into which their 
ordinary thoughts are being led by the influences described above. 
Vappily they are all destined to suffer and to dic, for if they were not, they 
would be repulsive anomalies; many of them are destined to be parents; 
almost all of them profess to acknowledge and to worship some being 
higher and better than themselves. These awful truths ought to be the 
fixed points from which attention may sometimes bo lawfully, and even 
usefully, diverted, but which the mind ought continually though silently 
to contemplate, and from which it should derive its habitual colour. 
Peace and prosperity are cures to those whose thoughts they tarn into 
another channel, and it ia contemptible to be deadencd to this sublimity 
of life even by the uninterrupted enjoyment of innocent happiness, 
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Tue Oup Tow. 


Tur setting sunbeams slant over the antique gateway of Sorrento, fusing 
into a golden brouze the brown freestone vestments of old Suint Antonio, 
who with hia heavy atone mitre and upraised hands has for centurica 
kept watch thereupon, A quict time he has of it up there in the golden 
Ttalian air, in petrified act of blessing, while orange lichens and green 
meaner from year to year embroider quaint patterns on the seams of hin 
vacerdotal vestments, aud small tassels of grasa spontancously ornument 
the tolds of his priestly drapery, and golden showers of Llowoms from 
some more hardy plant tall from his ample slceve-cuffs. Little birds porch 
and chitter and wipe their beaks unconcernedly, now on the tip of bis 
nose and now on the point of his mitre, while the workd below goes on ita 
way pretty much as it did when the good saint wav alive, and, in dexpair 
of the human brotherhood, took tu preaching to the birds amd the fishes. 

Whoever pawed beneath this old arched gateway, thus saint-guarded, 
in the year of our Lord's grace » might have seen under ity ehadew, 
sitting opporite to a stand of golden oranges, the little Agnes. A very 
pretty piuture was she, reader,—with such a faco as you sometines wee 
painted in those wayside shrines of sunny Italy, where the Jamp burns yale 
at evening, and gillyfower and cyclamen are renewed with every morning. 

She might have been fifteen or thereabouts, but was so small of stature 
that rhe seemed yet a child. Mer black hair was parted in a white unbrokun 
line down to the high forehead, whone serious arch, like that of a cathedral 
door, spuke of thought and prayer. Beneath the ehadows of this brow lay 
brown, tranducent eyes, into whose thonghtfid depths one might look a+ 
pilgrim» gaze inte the waters of nome racred well, cool and pure down to 
the unblemished sand at the bottom. The small lips had a gentle com- 
pression which indicated a repressed strength of fecling ; while the straight 
Tine of tha nose, and the flexible, delicate nostril, were perfect, ax in those 
sculptured fragments of the antique which the soil of Italy no often gives 
forth to the day from the sepulehres of the past. The habitual pose of 
the lead and fice had the hy uplockiug grace of a violut ; and yet there 
Wasa grave tranquillity of expression, which gave a peculiar degree of 
«Laracter to the whole figure. 

At the moment ut which we have called your attention, the fair head is 
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bent, and tho long eyclashes lie softly down on the pale, smooth chcch , for 
the Axe Mazza bell 1s sounding from the Cathed:al of Sorrento, and the 
child 1» busy with her beads) By her ade «ats a woman of somc that cseora 
ycos, tall, stately, and syuacly formed, with ample breadth of bick und 
fuze of chest, like the robust dames of Sourento Her strong Roman nose, 
tht fir, detamincd onthne of her mouth, and a cutun cnagy m way 
motion, be pak the woman of willand purpox. Thereisadcmec cf viguw 
am the dcasion with which <he lays down her spmdle ind Lows haz hed, 
rgcod Cliistim of those days would, at the swinging of the evening bell. 

But wlule the soul of the child m its mouning ficshucsy fice fem 
pressure oO: conscicusness of carthly cate, 10¢e Like in alluminitcd mast to 
heaven the words the white-hurcd womm repeated were twancd wath 
{hic ids of worldly zaudcnce,—thoughts of how m wy or wgue “he hail sold, 
with arcuh guess tthe probable unount for the diy,—and Ler fagus 
windcrcdficm ha beads fcr a moment to scc af the last com had bean swept 
from the stan Timto her crpacicus pocket, ber eyes then windaung aftcr 
them, suddenly mide ha aware cf the fact theta bundscme ¢maha was 
ot mding in the gate, 1g uding her yreily gi mdclald wath looks of uudi- 

und wdinu ition 

“Letham iech! she sud tc herself, wath 4 gum clisp on her 10eny, 
q far fee attruts Payers, nd cur cringes must be turned into icney ¢ 
but he whe d ¢y mere than Jock Lis ui ilar with me, 90 gue away, my 
wider, md take at out an buyinz cr imges '"—atre, Marit! ora pro nobey 
nace? de Ae 

A fiw me ments, and the wave cf prayer which lid flincd down the 
quant ld shidewy street, bowing dW heids w the wind bowed the came n 
tis cs ef nughboumyg clover fidds, ww y esd, ind all the world resumed 
the woh cLouth just where they left of wheu the bell beg w 

*Gocd oven te yeu, pretty muden'? sud the ew dhe, approaching 
Ue stilked the orange-wemn wath the cary, ci nfident am of one cure of 

bacedy wekeme, and beudaz dewn cn the yet yo iycrtul muden the 
laces of 4 put of piace hazel eyes that locked out cn eich sade of hip 
typutine nose with the keemmess of a falcon s 

“Good oven to you, pretty one! We shail take you for a aaint, and 
Woslup you m night camest, if yeu rise not those eyed wics 20on ” 

“Sut my Jud! sud the gil, a bright colour flung into her 
® ucth biown chucks, as her large dreamy eyes were suddenly uprasud 
With 4 flutta, as of 4 bird about to take fhght. 

“ Agnes, bethmk yourself!" «ud the whitc-hiied damc, ‘the gentle- 
tin ashs the price of yonr orangis, be alsve, child!” 

“Ah, my lead,” raid the young gu], “here ate a dozen fine ones” 

“Wall, you shill give thm me, pretty one,” and the young man, 
throwing a gold puce down on the stand carclcasly. 

* Tlcre, Agnes, 101 to the stall ef Raphael the poultcaer for change,” 
said the adroit dame, picking up the gold. 

“Nay, good mother, by your leave," sud the unabashed cavalien; “¥ 
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take my change from youth and beauty thus!" And with the word he 
stooped down and kissed the fair forehead between the eyes. 

“ Vor shame, sir!" cried the elderly woman, raising her distaff ; her 
great glittering eyes flashing beneath her silver hair like tongues of 
lightning from a white cloud. “ Have a caro!—this child is named for 
blessed St. Agnes, and is under her protection.” 

“The saints must pray for us, when their beauty makes us forget our- 
selves,” said the young cavalier, with a smile. “Look mo in the face, 
little one,” he added; “ say, wilt thou pray for me?” 

The maiden raised her large scrious eyes, and surveyed the haughty, 
handsome face with that look of sober inquiry which one sometimes sevs 
in young children, while the blush slowly faded from her cheek, as a cloud 
fades after sunsct. “Yes, my lor,” xhe answered, with a grave sim- 
plicity, “I will pray for you.” 

“And hang thia upon the shrine of Suint Agnes fur my sake,” he 
added, drawing from his finger a diamond ring, which he dropped into 
her hand; and before mother or daughter could add another word or 
recover from their surprive, he bad thrown the corner of his mantle over 
hia shoulder and was off down the narrow street, humming the refrain 
of 9 gay song. 

© You have struck a pretty dove with that bolt,” said another cavalier, 
who appeared to have been observing the proceeding, and now, stepping 
forward, joined him. 

“ Like enough,” replied the first, carclessly. 

“The old woman keeps her mewed up like a singing-bird," mid the 
recond; “and if a fellow wants speech of her, it’s ay nuich as hia crown 
in worth; for Dame Elsie hus a strong arm, ond her distal is known to 
be heavy.” 

“ Upon my word," said the first cavalicr, topping and throwing a 
glance luckward,— where do they keep her?” 

“ Uh, in a sort of pigeon’s nest up alove the Gorge; but one never 
sees her, execpt under the fae of hur grandmother's eyes. ‘The little one 
is brought up for a saint, they say, aud goes nowhere but to mass, con- 
feasion, and the sacrament.” 

* Humph !" said the other, “she louks like some chuice old picture 
of Our Lady,—not a drop of human blood in her. When I kinwd her 
forehead, she locked into my face as grave aud innocent asa babo. Que 
is tempted to try what one can do in such 2 case.” 

“ Beware the grandmother's distaff!” said the other, laughjng. 

“ T've seen old women before,” said the cavalier, as they turned down 
the etrect and were lost to view. 

Mceawhile the grandmother aud granddaughter were rouscd from the 
mute astonishment in which they were gazing after the young cavalier 
by a tittering behind them; and a pair of bright cyes looked out upon 
them from beneath a bundle of long, crimaon-headed clover, whose rich 
carming tints were touched to brighter life by sctting sunbeams. 
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Thero stood Giulictta, the head coquette of the Sorrento girls, wth 
her biowd shoulders, full chest, and great black ejes, rich and heavy 
as thore of the slver-hancd ox for which she had becn cutting clover 
Her bronzcd cheek wis smooth as that of a statuo, and glowed with 
1 cclout Lhe that of an open pomeganate ; and the opulent, lazy abund- 
wec of her ampk form, with her kusuicly movemcnts, bespuke an ewy 
1d comfcrtable ratme,—that 1s to sry, when Grulictta was pleved, 
it at as to be remarked that thec lurked certun spukles deep down 
ma gre cycs, which mizht, on occanon, blaze out into shect nghtming, 
Dhe her own beatiful shies fur these, lovdy as they arc, cm thunda 
wd sulk with teazatle eunestness when the fit tikes them = At prescnt, 
hewescr, ber free Wis running ovcr with mischievous mcriment, a5 she 
ayly pmehed hte Agaey by the car 

“6S you huow not yon qiy ci ils a, little sister? she aud, looking 
viince at hu fiom anda her long lishes 

“No, indad') Whit his m henest gul to do with hnowing my 
en thers? ’ mtapowd Dime Flue, bistizmg heralf with prching the 
zuMuming ¢rainecs into 4 basket, which she covercd tumly with a hewy 
Inca towel of ha ewn worms  “Guls ncver come to good who kt 
than ey¢s go wilhing throngh the carth and hwe the names of all the 
wild qdlints on thar tongucs Agnes hnews no such nonsense,—blessed 
Leha praciens mitroness, with Our Lidy and Sunt Michel!” 

“There there 18 no hum im knewing whit w ight before one’s 
cyey” retorted Giulutts ‘Any be ly must be bhnd and deaf not to 
knew the Lad Adnan All the gnuis an Sorncnte Lnow him They 
sy hes cven zreita: thin he apycars—thit 1c as brother to the hing 
Jumslf ut ny rate, a hinds mer and more gillant centlomin never 
Wie apm ’ 

* Tat hun keep to lus own kind sud Flue“ Fazles make bad 
Work in dove-cots No geod comes cf such gallants for us" 

“Nor any ham, that Icscr heud of, returned Giuhetta “ But let 
_me sce, pretty one,—what did he give ycu? Holy Mother! what a 
“indeome ring 1" 

“Tt 1s to hang on the shune of Sunt Agnes,” ead the younger gul, 

Kelang up with suapheaty 

A loud laugh was the first answer to this commonuttion The 
cuson cloycr-tops shook and qmyercd with the merument 

“To hing on the shime of Saint Agnes!” Grulictta repeated “ That 
394 little too guod 1” 

“Go, go, you biggige!” cried Elue, wiathfully brandishing her 
spndie “If ever you get @ husband, I hope he'll give you = good 
Veatsng! ‘You need at, I warrant! Always stopping on the bridge there, 
to have crachs with the young men! Lattle cnongh you Lnow of saints, 
Idue my! bo keep away from my child'—Come, Agues,” she said, as 
she hfted the orange-bashet on to her head; and, straightening her tall 
form, she seized the girl by the hand to lead he: anay. 

29—s5 
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CHAPTER IL. 
Tux Dovs-Cor. 


Tae old town of Sorrento in nituated on an clevated plateau, which 
stretches into the sunny waters of the Mediterranean, guarded on all aides 
by a barrier of mountains which defend it from bleak winda and serve 
to it the purpose of walls to a garden. IIere, groves of oranges and 
Jemons, with their almost fabulous coincidence of fraitage with flowers, 
Gill the air with perfume, which blends with that of roses and jeasamines ; 
and the fields are go starred and enamelled with flowers that they might 
have served aa the typo for those Elysian realma sung by ancient poets, 
The fervid air is fanned by continual sea-breezes, which give a delightful 
elasticity to the otherwise languid climate. Under all the-« cherixhing 
influences, the human being develops a wealth and Iuxuriance of physical 
beauty unknown iu less favoured regions. In the region about Sorrento 
one may he said to have found the lund where beauty is the rule and not 
the exception. The singularity there is not to see handsome pointy of 
phyrical proportion, but rather to see thoso who are without them, 
Scarce a man, woman, or child you mect but has somo personal advan- 
tage to be communded; while even striking beauty is not uncommon, 
Also, under these kindly skics, n native courtesy and gentleness of manner 
muke themselves felt. It would seem as if humanity, rocked in thix 
flowery cradle, and soothed by so many daily carcsees and appliances of 
nursing Nature, grew up with all that in kindliest on the outward,—not 
reprer~cd and beat in, as uuder the inclement atmosphere and stormy 
akin of the North. 

The town of Sorrento it-clf overhangs the rca, skirling along rocky 
shores, which, hollowed here and there into picturesqne grottoca, and 
fledged with a wild plumage of brilliant flowers and trailing vines, descend 
in steep precipices to the water. Along the shelly beach, at the bottom, 
one can wander, looking out on the loveliest prospect in the world. 
‘Vesuvius rises with its two peaks roftly clonded in blue and purple misty 
which blend with its acending vapours; Naples and the adjoining 
villages at its Lase gleaming in the distance like a fringe of pearls on a 
regal mantle. Nearer the picturesque rocky shorea of the island ot 
Capri ecein to pulsate through the dreamy, shifting misis that veil its 
sides; and tho sca shimmers and glitters like the neck of a peacock with 
an iridescent mingling of colours: the whole air ix a glorifying medium, 
Tich in prismatic hues of enchantment. 

The town on three sides is severed from the mainland by a gorge two 
hundred fect in depth and forty or fifty in breadth, cronsed by a bridge 
resting on double arches, the construction of which dates back to the 
time of the ancient Romans. This bridge affords a favourite lounging- 
place for the inhabitants, and at evening a motley assemblage one ies 
scen folling over its moss-grown sides—men with their picturesque kai 
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capa of scarlet or brown falling gracefully on one shoulder, and women 
with their shining black hair and the enormous pearl earrings which 
arc the pride and heirlooms of every family. The recent traveller at 
Sorrento may remember standing on this bridge and looking down into 
the gloomy depths of the gorge, to where a fair villa, with its groves of 
orange-treea and gardens, overhangs the tremendova depths below. 
Hundreds of years since, where this villa now stands, was the simple 
dwelling of the two women whose history we have begun to tell you. 
‘There you might have scen a amall stone cottage with a two-arched 
arcade in front, gleaming brilliantly white from out the dusky foliage of an. 
orange orchard. The dwelling was wedged like a bird-cage between two 
fragucnts of rock, and behind it the land rose rocky, high, and steep, eo 
as to form a natural wall. A small ledge or torrace of cultivated land 
here seemed to hang in air; below it, a precipice of two hundred feet 
down into the Gorge of Sorrento. A little grove of orange-trees, straight 
nnd tall, with healthy, shining bark, here shot up from the fine black 
voleanie soil, their foliage casting a twilight shadow on the ground, so 
deep thal 10 vegetation, save a fine velvet moss, could dispute their cluim 
to its entire nutritions offices. These trees were the sole wealth of the 
women and the sole ornament of the garden; but, 2a they stood there, 
not only Jaden with golden fruit, but fragrant with pearly blossoms, they 
made the litule rocky platform seem a perfect Garden of the Hesperides. 
‘The stone cottage, as we have said, hod an open, whitewashed arcade in 
fiont, frora which one could look down into the gloomy depths of the 
goige, as into some mystmious under-world. Strange and weird it 
secmed, with ita dense shadows snd its wild grottoes, over which 
ning, silently waving, long pendants of ivy, while dusky gray slocs 
uplifted their horny heads from great rock-rifts, like elfin sprites strug- 
gling upward out of the shade. Nor was there wanting the gentle poetry 
of flowers; for white iris leancd its fair pavilion over the black void, like 
a pale-checked princess from the window of some dark enchanted castle, 
and scarlet geranium, and golden broom, and crimson gladiolus waved and 
glowed in the shifting beams of the sunlight. Also there was in this little 
Apot what forms the charm of Italian gardens always—the sweet song and 
Prattle of waters. A clear mountain spring burst through the rock on 
ono ride of the little cottage, and fell with a lulling noise into a quaint 
Mons-grown water-trough, which had been in former times the sarco- 
phagua of some old Roman scpulchro. Its sides wero richly sculptured 
with figures and lenfy scrolls and arabesques, into which the sly-footed 
lichens, with quiet growth, had so insinuated themselves as in rome 
places almost to obliterate the original design ; while, round the place 
whero the water fell, a vail of ferns and maiden's-hair, studded with 
tremulous silver drops, vibrated to its soothing murmur. The muper- 
fluous waters, drained off by a little channel on one side, were conducted 
through the rocky parapet of the garden, whence they trickled and 
tinkled from rock to rock, falling with a continual drip among the waving 
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ferns and pendent ivy-wreaths, till they reached the little strenm at the 
bottom of the gorge. This parapet or garden-wali was formed of blocks 
or fragments of what had once becn white marble; probably the remains 
of the anciont tomb from which the sarcophagus wus taken. Here ond 
there a marble acanthne-leaf, or the capital of an old column, or a frag- 
went of sculpture jutted from under the moasea, ferna, and grasses with 
which prodigal Nature had filled evcry interstice and carpeted the whole. 
There sculptured fragments everywhere in Italy seem to whisper from the 
dust of past life and death, of a cycle of Luman existence for ever gunc, 
over whose tomb the life of to-day is built. 

“Sit down and rest, my dove,” said Dame Elsie to her little chargo, 
ax they entered their little inclnsure. 

Here she saw, for the first time, what she had not noticed in the heat 
and hurry of the ascent, that the girl was pauting, and her gentle bosom 
rising and falling in thick heart-bvats, occasioned by the haste with which 
she had drawn her onward. 

“Sit down, dearie, and I will get you a bit of supper.” 

“ Yes, grandmother, I will. 1 must tell my heads once for the soul of 
the handeome gentleman that kissed my forehead to-night.” 

“ How did you know that he was handewme, child?” axked the old 
dame, with some sha:pness in her voice. | 

“He bade me Jovk on him, grandmother, and I raw it.” 

“You must put such thoughts away, child,” raid the old dame. 

“ Why must 1?” inquired the gir], looking up with an cyv as clear 
and unconscious us that of a three-year old child. 

$¢ Tf she does not think, why rhould J tell her?” marmured Dame Elsie, 
as she turned to go into the houre, Icaving the child pitting on the mowy 
parapet that overlooked the gorge. Thence she could zee far off, not 
only down the dim, sombre abyss, but out to the Llue Mediterrancan 
beyond, now calmly lying in swathing-lands of purple, gold, and orange, 
while the amoky cloud that overhung Vesuvius became silver and rove io 
the evening light. 

There is always something of clevation and purity that seema to come 
over one from being in an elevated region. One fecls morally as well 
as physically above the world, and from that clearer air able to look 
down on it calmly with disengaged freedom. Our little maiden sat for 
few moments gazing, her large brown cyes dilating with a tremulous 
lustre, as if tears were half of a mind to start in them, and her lips apart 
with a delicate earnestness, like one who is pursuing some pleasing inner 
thought. Suddenly rousing hererlf, she began plucking the freshest 
crange-blorsoma from the golden-fruited trees, and, kiming and pressing 
them to her bosom, she proceeded to remove the faded flowers of the 
morning from befure a little rude shrine in the rock, where, in a sculp- 
tured niche, wes a picture of the Madonns and Child, with a locked glass 
door in front of it. The picture wan a happy transcript of one of the 
fairest creations of the religious school of Florence, done by one of thooe 
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rustic copyista of whom Italy is fall, who appear to ponsess the instinct of 
painting, and to whom we owe many of thoso swect faces which some- 
times look down upon us by the wayside from rudest and homelicst 
shrines. 

Tho poor fellow by whom it had been painted was one to whom, 
years before, Dame Elsie had given food and shelter for many months 
during a lingering illness; and he had painted so much of hia dying 
heart and hopes into it that it had @ peculiar and vital vividness in ita 
power of affecting the feelings, Agnes had been familiar with this 
picture from carly infancy. No day of her life had the flowers failed to 
Yo freshly placed before it. It had seemed to smile down sympathy on 
her childish joys, and to clond over with her childish sorrows. It was 
less a picture to her than a presence; and the whole air of the little 
orange-gurden reemed to be made sacred by it. When she had arranged 
her ilowera, she kneeled down and began to say prayers for the soul of 
the young gallant. 

“Holy Jesus,” she pleaded, “he is young, rich, handsome, and a king's 
brother; and for all these thines the Fiend may tempt him to forget his 
God and throw away hia soul, Hu«ly Mother, give him good counsel !” 

“Come, child, to your eupper,” snid Dame Ebie. “I have milked 
the goats, and everything ix ready.” 


CMAPTER IE 
Tus Gongr. 


Arrrn her light epper was over, Agnes tovk her distaff, wound with 
ehining white ilax, and went and ecated hernelf in her favourite place, on 
the Jow pmapet that overlooked the gorge. 

This ravine, with ita dizzy depths, its waving foliage, its dripping 
springs, and the low murmur of the little stream that pursued its way far 
down at the bottom, was one of those scenes which stimulated her impres- 
sible imugination, ond filled her with a solemn and vague delight. ‘The 
ancient Italian tradition made it the home of fiuns and dryads, wild 
woodland creatures, intermediate links between vegetable life and that of 
sentient and reasoning humanity. The more carnest faith that came in 
with Christianity, if it had its brighter lights in an immortality of blessed- 
nes, had also its deeper shadows in the intenser perceptions it awakened 
of sin and evil, and of the mortal struggle by which the human spirit must 
avoid endicss woe and rive to endless felicity. Tho mytha with which 
the coloured Italian air was filled in medisval ages, no longer resembled 
those graceful, floating, cloud-like figures onc sees in the ancient chambers 
of Pompeii,—the bubbles and rainbows of human fancy, rising aimless 
and buoyant, with a mere freshness of animal life, against a black back~ 
Ground of utter and hopeless ignorance as to man’s pest or future. They 
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were rather expresed by solenm :mages of mournful, majcatic angela and 
of triumphant saints, or ftarfol warning presentations of loathsome ficnds 
Each lonesome gorge and sombre dell bad legends no longer of tucky 
fauns and dr} ads, but of those 1¢stless, wandermg dcmons who, having lost 
their own ummantahty of blessedness, constantly he mn wait to betray fiail 
humanity and cheat 1¢ of that gloous mhentance bought by the Cireat 
Redemption 

The education of Agnes had been one which rendered her whole 
system peenhuly senutive and impicsuble to all influcnees from the 
unvruble and unknown == Of this eduction we shall speak more puticululy 
havcaftr, At preunt we xe her attmg im the twihght an the movs- 
gown marble paraxt, be distaff, wath ate silvery flax, lying wWly in hr 
hinds, and her wide open, dark ¢¥<¢8 ging intcntly into the gloomy gorge 
‘bolow, whence a10ec the fir off compl unmng babble of the brook at the 
bottom, and the shiver and sigh of cyenmg winds through the tmalng 
ny ‘The whate mist was slowly 11sing, waving, undul iting, and cicp- 
ang xts slow way up the adis of the gorge: now it Ind a tuft of foliage, 
anon it wicathed at lf around a horncd clump of alos, and streaming 
far down bclow it in the dimncss, made at seem like tho goblin 20be of 
some strange, supanatar il beng 

‘he cvcmng hebt hid almost burred ont an tlic shy * only a hand of 
savad red lay low in the houion cut to wa, and the 1cund full moon was 
just sing Lhe a gicat silver Jamp, Winle Wesuvins with its auoky sumunt 
Txzin mm the cb-curity to show aty faintly flicharmy fixes, A vague 
agitition secmed to oppress the child ? for she sighed dicply, und often 
acpeated with furyoun the Ave Mana 

At this moment there began to 119¢ from the very depths of the gorge 
‘below her the sound of a ich tenm soic, with a slow, sad modulation, 
and secmuing to pulsate npwaid thicn_h the filmy, stifting ists. It was 
one of thos yorccs which scum fit to be the outpouring of some spirit 
demed all other gifts of expression, and ruching with pisstonate fervour 
thivugh this one gate of utterance So distinctly were the words apokcu, 
that they sccmed each one to 1ac as with 9 scparate antelligcnce out of the 
must, and to Lnoch at the door of the hcait 


Bad as my if, and loncly * ‘They say thon aut «0 santly, 
‘No hope for me, ‘Who dur Jove theo? 
Save thou, my love, my only, ‘Yet bend thme ¢ychds holy 
T sect On m! 
‘Where art thou, Q my fairest ? ‘Though heaven alone possess thee, 
‘Where art thon gone ? ‘Thou dwcll’st above, 
Dore of the rock, 1 langmsh ‘Yet heaven, dudot thon but know it, 
Abns! Ts ke 


Thers was such an intense carnestneas in these sounds, that luge 
cara gathered in the gurls dark eyes, and fill one after another upon the 
eweet alysemm aud maiden’s-hair that grew in the crevices of the marblo 
wall. Ghe shivered and drew away from the parapet, tlunking of stories 
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she had heard the nuns tell, of wandming spnita who sometimes in 
Joncsome placcs pom forth such entrancing muse as buwildens the bia 
of the unwary listener, and leads him to <ome ftarful destraction 

Agnes! caicd the shup voice of old Elsie, appcating at the door ; 
‘here | where a0 you?’ 

“Tle, grmdmamms ” 

“Who's that wn,mg at this time o” nizht?” 

“'T don't hnow, 21 mdmamm.i” 

Somchow the ciuld felt as 1f that anging wete strangely sacred to her 
—cn rapport between he and something vioue and invisible, which nught 
yet Income dear 

“Wt down mm the gorge?” asked the cld wom, commng with Inc 
Tnavy, decided step to the purapet, md locking over, her keen Lich ¢y¢s 
glcanung Lhe dec: bluley ito the mst It there's myl ¢dy there,” 
she sud, “let them go away, ind not 1 e tloubhas hon .t wemcu with my 
of thea ecrtaawaulung Come, A nes,” and she pulled the ,ul by the 

kev, “yeu must be tned, my lambt wd 5c evening prayas ate 
uv ty 50 Tong, best be about them, pul, so ti it old mandmimun my 
put youto bal = Whitails the onl? Buncaying! Yom hand 1 cold 
as a stone” 

“ Giandmamm, whit if thet might 1¢ a spmt?” she wad =“ Sustur 
Rosi told me stoucy cd Nunginy spuats thit hare been in this very 

a 

“ Likol cnongh,” 2ctmncd D nie Elue; “but what's that to us? Let 
*em sing —sn Jone 18 we don’t Insten, whac's the huin done? We will 
spinkle holy water Wound the pu yxt,ands y the office of bunt Agios, 
then Ict them ang ull chey me he us ” 

Such was the triumph int view which this cnergetre good woman took 
of the power of the moms cf qiico which lor Chinch placed at her 
disposal = Nevarthcless, whik Lents 6 knechng at hea evening prayers, 
the ld dime eenokd hasclf with t soliloquy, ay with a biush sha 
vigorously Lesprmbled the pro us s wath hely water. 

“ Now, huc’s the plume cf y guilt If she’s haindsome—and nobody 
wants one that sn't—why, then, 1's a pmgitary to looh after her This 
one 19 gxd cnough: none of your husues, bhe Giuhctta, but the betur 
they are, the more snic to have fullows aftur them =A munain on that 
ewahcer, King’s brethr, or whit not'—at was he scienading, [il be 
bound. 1 must tell Antonto, and hive the gul mariued, for aught T ace : 
jet I don’t want to give hau to lim either; he didn’t bring her up 
Thete’s no peace for us mothers. Bfiybe I'll tcl Father Francesco about 
at. ‘That's the way poor little Isella was casried awiy. Singing is of the 
devil, L bcheve; it alnays hewitches gure, I'd Izhe to have poured some 
hot ol down the rocks: I'd have made him squeak in another tone, I 
rechon. Well, well! I hope I shall zm for a good scat in paradiss 
for all the trouble I've had with he: mother, and am like to have with 
her—that’s all!” 
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Tn an hour more, the Large round moon was shining fixedly on the 
ttle manson in the rocks, zilvering the glossy daknces of the orange- 
Jeaves, while tho scent of the blossoms arose like incense about the cottage, 
The moonhght stzxcamed through the unglazed casement, and made a 
square of hight on the little bed whore Agnes was sleeping, in whih 
squaie her delicate fice was fiamed, tt» tremulous and spiritual cxpress n 
mest resembhnz in its swcct plamtive purty some of the Madonna faces 
of Tai Ange lico—those tender wild flowers of Ital m ichgion and poctry 
By he ade 14 he giandmothe, with those shup, bud, clarly-cut 
fe tes, so worn and bionscd by tre, 90 hncd with labour and care, as 
ta 1~mble one cf the Fates in the pictures of Mich! Angclo, and evcn 
an her cep she he'd the deheate bly hind of the child in ha own hyid, 
brown one, with a shong and dctermimed clasp. 

Wlule they sleep, we must tul something more of the story of the 
little Aoncx—of what she 18, and what are the caums wlich have made 
bu such. 


CTIAPTITR IV 
Wro ann What. 


Orp E's Lad net heen Lorn a peasant = Originally she was the wife of 1 
stcward in one of thove great fumilics of Rome whose state and tradaticus 
were puncdly Fisic, as her figure and mofile ant all her words and 
movements indieated, wis of a strcne, shrewd, ambitious and courageous 
character, and well disnesrd to turn to ads auntie every grit wath which 
niture had endewed her 

Preririence bestowed non he +a davehter whese be mty was won- 
derful, cxen an a country where bewty is ne uncommen accident, 
Tn additcn to her beauty, the ttle Iscdie hal quich mtethgence, wit, 
errec, and spust Ae child she Fecume the yet and pliything of the 
duchess whein Else served = Thusinct le lady oppressed by the ena which 
1 always the moth and ust cn the purpk and gold of rauk and wealth, 
had, as other noble Jidies had im those days, and hive now, sunday pets 
mcyheunds white and dehcate, that louked as if they wore made ot 
Sevres china, spanicls with long ulky cas and fiincy paws, apa and 
mnonhey 4, that made at times aid dcsastations m ja wardiele , and a 
mest charming hitle dwaf, that wis ugly cnough to fightin the yey 
culs, and spiteful as he was ugly. Sit had, morcover, peacocks, macaws, 
and parrots, all smts of suging-birds, falcons of uvcry biced , horas, 
and hounds—in short, there 23 no saying what she did not have One 
day ehe took it into her head to add the httle Iscila to the numbir of 
her acquations With the tary grace of aristocracy, she reached out bur 
Jewelled band and tock Elae's one flower to add to her cousivatory— 
and Elne was only too proud to have 1t so. 
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Her daughter was kept constantly about the persen of the duchess, 
and instructed in all the wisdom which would have becn allowed hur 
had she becn the dachess’s own daughter: which, to speak the truth, was 
in those days nothing very profound, consisting of a litle smging and 
instrumentation, a little embroidery aud dancing, with tho }owe of 
wating hor own name and of readimg a love-letta. 

All the wonld hnows that the vay idea of a pet is something to be 
spoiled for the anusement of the pt-owner ; and Isclla was spoikd in 
the most puticula and circumstantial manncr She had suits of appuel 
for cvary day m the year, aud jcwels without end. for the duchess was 
nuver woay of trying the cffuct of hez Leanty in this and that costume ; 
no that she sported through the grcat giand halls and down the lorg asks 
cf the guden much Lhe a bught-winged humming-bnd, or a dam«l-fly 
all gicen and gold. She was a genuine child of Italy—full of fecling, 
spat, and genms—alayc in evay nerve to the finger-trps, and undcr 
the tropical sunshine of her misticsss favour she giew as an Itahan ivse~ 
bush docs, throwing its branches fie tkishly ovcr cvery thing in a wild 
laby mnth of perfume, brightness, and thorns 

Yor awhile he Life was a tuumph, and ber mother triumphed with 
hex at an humble distance ‘The duchess hid no daughter, and was 
dyoted to ha with the blind fatuity with which lidics of rank at times 
will anvest themvlses mm a capruce She mrogited to heruIf all the 
prance of her prote gcc's he wty and wit, allowcd hei to fut and make con- 
quests to her heart's content, and engaged to mury her to some handsome 
young ofhecr of he: train, whcn she hid donc bung amused with her 

Now, we must net wonder that a young lad of fifteen should have 
becn turned by this giddy eles ticn, ner that an old head of fifty should 
have thenght all things wae posible im the fortune of such a fivounte 
Nor necd we wonder thit the young coqutte, rich an the laws of a 
Hundred conquests, should have turned her bught ¢jycs on the son and 
har, whin he came leme fiom the Uninersty of Bologna. Nor 1s 
at surptusing that tlus same son and ber, bung 9 man ua well as 
a dukc'’s an, should have done as other mca did—fillcn desperately in 
Jove with this Gazehng, spublng, piquante compound of inatte: and 
spit, which no unnasity can picpare a young min to comprehend, 
winch always sccmid to run fiom him, and 5¢¢ always threw a Parthian 
thot bulund ber as she fled. Neither 15 at very extroordmary that 
tus same dulce’ son, after a week ot two, did not know whcther he 
was on lus head or lis hus, or whether the sun 10se m tho east or 
the sonth, or where he stood, or whither he was going 

In tact, the youthful par very soon came into that dreamland wheie 
fre no more any pomts of the compass, no more division of time, no 
more latitude and longitude, no more up and down, but only s general 
Wandering among enchanted groves aud singing nightmngales. 

Tt was entirely owing to old Else's watchtul shrewdness and address 
that the lovers came into this paradise by the gate of marriage; for the 
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young man was ready to offer anything at the feet of his divinity, es the 
old mother was not alow to perocive. 

Bo they stood at the altar, for the time being pair of as true lovers 
as Romeo and Julict: but then, what has true love to do with the son of 
a hundrod gencrations and heir to a Roman principality ? 

Of course, the rose of love, having gone through all its stages of bud 
and blossom into full flower, must next begin to drop its leaves, Of 
course. Who ever heard of an immortal rose? 

The time of discovery camo. Isella was found to be a mother; and 
then the storm burst upon her and drabbled her in the dust as fvarlusly 
as the summer wind sweeps down and besmirches the lily it has all summer 
Deen wooing and flattering. The duchess was a very pious and moral 
lady, and of course threw her favourite out into the strect as a vile weed, 
and virtuously ground her down under her jewelled high-heeled hors. 
She could have forgiven her any common frailty ;—of course it was 
natural that the girl should have been seduced by the all-conqucring 
charms of her son ;—but aspire to marriage with their house !—pretend 
to be her son's wife? Since the time of Judas had such treachery ever 
‘Deen heard of ? 

Somcthing was said of the propricty of walling up the enlprit alive— 
a mode of disposing of snall family matters somewhat & 7a mode in those 
times, But the duchess acknowledged herself foolishly tender, and unublo 
quite to allow this very obvious propriety in the case. She contented 
herself with turning mother and daughter into the strects with every 
mark of ignominy, which was reduplicated by cvery one of her suryante, 
Jackeya, and court companions; who, of course, lad always known just 
how the thing must end. 

As to the young duke, he acted as a well-instracted young nobleman 
should, who understands the great difference there i» between the tears of 
a duchess and those of low-born women. No sooner did he behold his 
conduct in the light of his mother’s countenance, thun he turned his back 
on his low marriage with edifying penitence. Me did not think it neces 
tary to convince his mother of the real existence of a union whose very 
supposition made her s0 unhappy, and occasioned such an uncommonly 
disagreeable and tempestuous state of things in the well-bred circle whero 
his birth called him to move. Being, however, a religious youth, ho 
opened his mind to his family confiwor, by wheso advice he sent a 
inesrenger with a Iarge sum of moncy to Elsie, piously commending her 
and her daughter to the divine protection. He also gave ordera for an 
entire new suit of raiment for the Virgin Mary in the family chapel, 
including a splendid ect of diamonds, and promised unlimited candles to 
th: altar of a neighbouring convent. If all this could not atone for 4 
youthful error, it wus a pity. So he thought, as he drow on his riding- 
gloves and went off on a hunting party, like a gallant and religious young 
nobleman, 

Elsie, meanwhile, with her forlorn snd disgraced daughter, fund a 
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temporary asylum in @ neighbouring mountain-village; where the poor, 
bedrabbled, broken-winged song-bird soon panted and flutterod her little 
life away. When the once beautiful ond gay Isella had been hidden in 
the grave, cold and lonely, there remained a little wailing infant, which 
Elsie gathered to her bosom. Grim, dauntless, and resolute, she resolved, 
for the sake of this hapless one, to look life in the fice once more, and 
try the battle under other skies. Taking the infant in her arms, she 
travelled with her far fiom the rcene of her birth, and sct all her energica 
at work to muke for hor a better destiny than that which had fallen to 
the lot of her unfortunate mother. She set abont to form her character 
and order her fortunes with that sort of downright cnergy with which 
revolute people always attack the problem of a new human existence. 
This child should be happy; the rocks on which her mother woa wrecked 
she should never strike upon,—they were all marked on Elsie’s chart. 
Love had been the root of all poor Isella'u troubles; and Agnes never 
should know love, till taught it safely Ly a hnxhand of Elsic’s own choosing, 

The fimt step of security was in naming her after the chaste Saint 
Agues, aud placing her girlhood wader the saint's special protection. 
Sccondly, which was quite as much to the point, xhe brought her up 
laboriously in habits of incessant industry ; never suffering her to be out 
of sight, or to have any connection or friendship, execpt such as could be 
carried on under the immediate supervision of the piercing black eycs. 
Every uight she put her to hed a3 if Agnes had been an infant, and, 
wakening her again in the morning, took her to help in all the daily 
toils; of which, to de Elsie justice, she performed all the hardest portion, 
leaving to the girl just enough to keep her hands employed and her head 
steady. 

The peculiar circumstance which had Jed Elsie to choose the old town 
of Sorrento fur her residence, in preference to any of the beautiful villages 
which impearl that fertile plain, was the existence there of a flourishing 
convent dedicated to Suint Agnes, under whose protecting shadow her 
young charge might more sccurely spend the carlier years of girlhood, 
With this view, having hired the demicile we bave already described, 
she lost no time in making the favonrafle acquaintance of the sisterhood; 
never coming to them empty-handed. The finest oranges of her garden, 
the whitest flax of ber spinning, were always reecrved as offerings at the 
shrine of the patruncss whom she sought to propitiate for her grandchild. 

Tn hur earliest childhood the little Agnes was led toddling to the 
shrino by her zealous relative ; and at tho sight of her fair, sweet, awe- 
struck face, with its viny mantle of encireling curls, the torpid bosoms of 
the sisterhood throbbed with a strange, new pleasure, which they humbly 
hoped was not sinful,—nas agrecsblo things, they found, generally were, 
They loved the echocs of her little feet down the damp, silent aisles of 
their chapel, and her small, swoot, slender voice, os che asked strange 
baby-questions ; which, os usual with baby-questiona, hit all the insoluble 
Points of philosophy and theology exactly on the head. 
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The child became a special favourite with the abbess, Sister Theresa, 
8 tall, thin, bloodless, snd-eyed woman, who looked as if she might have 
been cnt out of one of the glaciers of Monte Rosa; but in whose heurt 
the little fair one had made herself a niche, pushing her way up through, 
as you may have seen a lovely blic-fringed gentian standing in a snow- 
drift of the Alps with its little ring of melted snow around it. 

Sister Thercsa offered to take care of the child at any timo when 
the grandmother was occupied with the day’s labours; and so, during her 
early years, the little one was often domesticated for days together at the 
convent. A perfect mythology of wonderful stories encircled her, which 
the good sisters were never tired of repeating to each other. They were 
the simplest sayings and doings of childhood—handfuls of such wild- 
flowers as bespread the green turf of nursery life everywhere, but 
miraculous blossoms in the eyes of these good women, whom Saint Agnes 
had unwittingly deprived of any powcr of mnking comparisons, or ever 
having Christ's sweetest parable of the heavenly kingdom enacted in 
homes of their own. 

Old Jocunda, the portercas, never failed to make a sensation with 
one stock-story of how ale found the child standing on her head and 
erying, having been put into this reversed position in consequence of 
climbing up on a high stool to get her little fat hand into the vase of 
holy water; failing in which Christian attempt, her heels went up and her 
head down, greatly to her dismay. “Neverthelers,” said old Joounda, 
gravely, “it showed an edifying turn in the child; and when I lifted the 
little thing up, it stopped crying the minute its little fingers touched the 
water, and it made a eres on its forchead as sensible as the oldest among 
ws. Ah, sisters! there's grace there, or I'm mistaken.” 

All the signa of an incipient saint were, indeed, manifested in the Jittlo 
one. She never played the wild and noisy plays of common children, Dut 
Dusied herself in making altars and shrines, which she adorned with the 
prettiest flowers of the gardens, and at which she worked hour after hour 
in the quietest and happicst carncstnesa. Her dreams were a constant 
source of wonder and edification in the convent, for they were all of angels 
and saints; and many a time, after hearing one, the sisterhood crossed 
themselves, and the abbess said, “Lx oribus parvulorum.” Always sweet, 
dutiful, submissive, cradling herself every night with a lulling of sweet 
hymns and infant muymur of prayers, and found sleeping in her little 
white bed with her crucifix clasped to her bosom, it was no wonder that 
the abbess thought her the special favourite of their divine patroness, and, 
like her, the subject of an early vocation to be the celestial bride of One 
fairer than tho children of men, who should natch her oway from all 
earthly things, to be united to Lim in a celestial paradise. 

As the child grew older, rhe often sat at evening, with wide, wonder- 
ing eyes, listening over and over again to the story of the fair Saint 
Agnes :—-How she was a princess, living in her father's palace, end of such 
exceeding beauty and grace that none saw her but to love her, yet of such 
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sweetness and humility as passed all comparison; and how, when a heathen 
prince would have espoused her to his son, abe said, “ Away from me, 
tempter! for I am betrothed to a lover who is greater and fairer than any 
earthly suitor» he is so fair that the san and moon ere ravished by his 
‘Deauty, 80 mighty that the angels of heaven are his nervants.” How she 
bore meckly with persecutions and threatenings and death for the sako of 
this unearthly love; and whon she had poured out her blood, how she 
came to her mourning fricnds in cestatic vision, all white and glistening, 
with a fair lamb by her side, and bade them weep not for her, because she 
was reigning with Him whom on earth she had preferred to all other 
lovers. Thero was also the logend of the fair Cecilia, the lovely musician 
whom angels had rapt away to their choirs; and the story of that quecnly 
saint, Catharine, who passed through the courts of heaven, and saw the 
angels crowned with roses and lilics, and the Virgin on her throne, who 
gave her the wedding-ring that espoused her to be the bride of the King 
Eternal, Fed with such legends, it could not be but that a child witha 
eensitive, nervous organization and vivid imagination should have grown 
up with an unworldly ond spiritual character, and that a poctic mist 
should have enveloped afl her outward perecplions, similar to that palpi- 
tating veil of Uluc and lilae yapour that enshrouds the Italian landscape. 

Nor is itto be maryelicd at, if the results of this system of education 
went fur beyond what the good old grandmother intended. For though a 
etanch good Christian, after the manner of those times, yet she had not the 
slightest mind to see her granddaughter a nun; on the contrary, she was 
working day ond night to add to the dowry of Agnes, and had in her eye n 
reputable middle-aged blacksmith, who wasa man of substance and pra- 
dence, 1o be the husband and keeper of her precious treasure. In a home 
thus establiahed shy hoped to enthrone herself, and provide for the rearing 
of a generation of stout-limbed girls and boys who should grow up to make 
# flourishing household in the land. ‘This sulject she had not yet broached 
to her granddaughter, though duily preparing to do so ; deferring it, it 
must be told, from a sort of jealous, ycarning craving to have wholly to 
herself the child for whom she had lived so many years. 

Antonio, the blacksmith for whom this honour was destined, waa onc 
of those broad-backed, full-chested, long-limbed fellows often seen around 
Sorrento, with great, kind, black cyes like those of an ox, and all the 
altributes of a healthy, kindly, animal nature. Contentedly ho bam- 
mered away at his business; and certainly, had not Dame Elsie of her 
own providence elected him to be the husband of her fair granddaughter, 
he would nover have thought of the matter himself; but, opening the 
Vlack eyes aforenamed upon the girl, he perceived that she was fair, and 
also received on inner light through Dame Elsie as to the amount of 
Agnes’ dowry ; snd, putting these matters together, conceived a kindness 
for the msiden, and awaited with tranquillity the time when he should be 
allowed to commence his wooing. 
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Gorse-heeping and Poxse-deating. 


Tusnr 1s no department of a wealthy town estibhshment which is more 
eauly controlled than ats stablcs, provided “ Paterfamiiis” undcratands the 
manxgement of them, but, m genaiil, men, who dming ther youth 
have been actively and snexasfully employed im the scnous buunes of 
lift, have enjoyed fUw opportumitns of acquaing a practicil hnowhdge of 
such details, and aro hit, when they find themxlvcs in a position to set 
up then en2ige and to keep saddle horscs, to the tender mcreica of thar 
fiends grocms, and « ichmen, wluch, hhe those of the wicked, are oftcn 
rather ciucl, in affairs connected wath horse de wing and hans keeping 

The object of this prpu as to submit to such of the realas of the 
Corsume MiaszaL 5 mi be an dithcultics on thi subject, view pln 
stable statistics, premraug that they havc teen mile frem personal exy c= 
rence, thit they have Tuen ditwn up on the most baal sca, und 
that, rf they cra at all they wall Le fcund te ert on the side cf yp refasten 

Country gentlemen and men cf kaswic, whe hucw ul al ont the matter 
already, will do well to skip the fle wing pige , fer thar wialca is not so 
presumptaeus as to suppres he can instiuct them en 2 sutyect to which 
they yrobubly have ale wy deve ted quite as much time a4 ats werth, the 
audience thit he prcpess to address bum, exclussaly vtewn mdiunce 

The fist stcp t be trken in orgmzing a stud— yy cf fier horse , 
two for draught aud two ter sid tk —as to ccure a stable, as neu the 
owne: s residence as mas Ik ea fin hows, it wm Inest to hve 2 fine 
stall stable, each cf the stally Fans at hast ay fict m width, and one ¢f 
the partitions between than bans meve tbl, 0 that in 2 ¢ of sickness o1 
lamenc 4, two stay my be radi ecnsarted wathout the aid of he 
earpentar, inte a rocmy, Ieee bex | AM crnimcut aid gumerachcry ouvht 
to be carcfally eschewed, Init the stable aheuld 1c F ity and well ventilated, 
well drained and wcll ightcd at cannot ke hat tro neat or ton awcet 
The manger, dimking troughs, and hy -1 icha should be ¢f aon, the ty4 
of the racks bong no laghcr than the mangers, the wall an fiont cf the 
horses, agun-t which they bre wthe, should t¢ coated with thi tite, and 
washed daily, the windews theuld he fitted with streag shading kcwr 
blinds, and all the internal wood work sheuld De ¢ ircfully seraped and 
stumed with boiled oil, which 39 cheqper, and looks neta, thm pant 
It 15 consenieat to haye the nime cf cach horse, punted m white Ictlas 
ena] lick ground, en a tin or er pre alc], anspendid over cach mange. 
Tct and ccld water should be Lad on watlin the atibk, and in the centre 
there sheuld be 4 powerful gu-bminer, protected by a wie lantern, t 
which o fluuble tube may be attached for singe ng. 
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The men’s apartments should be contiguous to the stable; the more 
comfortable they are, the more advantageous both fur master and men, 
They also should be hghted with gas A well-fitted and thoronghly dry 
saddle and harness room or closct should be provided, im order that the 
saddiay and harnces, when cleaned, may be put carefully away till again 
wanted In no case ought those articles to be allowed to remain un- 
covcied in the stable or the coach-house Both in the stable and in the 
coach-house there ought to be cnpboatds for the brushes, leathers, brooms, 
baskets, and other items which are in constant use 

The hayloft, m towns, 1s genaally over the stabil, and as town 
ataliles arc x]dom very spacious, it 1s best that the corn-bm should be 
thas too, and should commumierte with the stable bolow by a wooden 
shaft Where there 3s not gaffiient spice to allow of o large supply of 
provendcr being convenicntly stored, 1t 15 most advantageous both for man 
and beast that each weck’s provision should be sent in weekly by the 
corn-dcalu JTarses, working no hudcr than London horses should woh, 
m order to look and step then best, will eu rather lew than ten pounds 
waht of the hest oats and twelve pounds woght of old hay daily ; part 
of the lay bemp chopped up and mived with the eat, Tom 1 thaes and 
ahilf to two trasss of show will be required f1 the wechly bedding ot 
cich horse Some horses may requnce a hith more, some a httle less thin 
these attions, but, on an average, they will be fcund to be sufficinnt, 
yrovided the quihty of the povendar be good 

When hay and corn are not unusuilly dcar the wechly cost of a 
horee’s dict, thus fid, will not exceed 128 a wick At the mesnt 
moment 1t might cvcecd Iie, but the mest respectable erin-dcalara m. 
London are always willing to contract to fred horses, “open bin,” 
Tis a weck all the ycat round = Such an arrangement » by fu the be t 
tht ea be mide for “Paterfamlas ? at samphfus the stable accounts, 
throws the task of superyising the consumption of pos ende2 on the corn- 
deuce, who 18 well able to perform it, and Inmte his own npervision to 
secing that his horses ax¢ in good health, and kok deh and well Corch~ 
mcn who have becn intrustud with purchasing provender themscls¢» wall, 
possibly, oljcct to at; an wiuch case the comn-deakr ein generally find for 
then customers othe: and bette: sciv ints who do not do so 

A London coachman who can diise well, and who a al-o an expe- 
nienerd, steady ntableman, 3s ndced a valuable servant Has wages ac fiom 
301 to 401 2 year Ihe bourd-wages, at lis a woh, amount to rather 
morc than 367, his livenes to 202 , 80 that he may be awumed to cost 
altogether between $02. and YO? ayear, and, conudcung the value of the 
Troperty intiusted to bis charge, and the sobricty, shill, punctuality, and 
honcsty required of hun, he eannot be said to be overpaid at that sum. 
A gioom will cost fiom 107 to 15% a year ky; and the usual wages of a 
helper are 22 6d. a day. Good helpars are hard to find, and still harder 
to heep, as they readily obtain situations as grooms when they are sober 
and industrious. The bigger end ugher your helper is, the more hkely 
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he is to remain in your service; and a big fellow can strap a horse and 
clean a carriage with more ease to himaclf than a smaller man, 

A coachman cannot in London look after a carriage and a pair of horses, 
and drive it single-handed ; nor will any servant worth having attempt the 
task. Ho must, at least, have the assistance of a boy at 12s. a week, if the 
equipage is to be woll turned out and the horscs well cared for. Two 
men may look after a carriage and four horses, provided the second man 
‘be a helper, and be not expected to keep himself clean and ride out after 
his master; but if he is called upon to act as pad-groom, the help of a boy 
‘will till be needed. There is no economy whatever in being short-handed 
in the stable; the carriages, horses, harness, and saddlery all suffer by it, 
and the money savod in weokly wages is doubly spent in tradesmon’a bills. 

‘With respect to shocing, an operation which requires to be performed 
about once a month, no better arrangement can be made than to send 
the horses to the nearest and best veterinary forge, to Mavor's, Ficld’s, or 
to the Veterinary College, according to the locality iu which they are kept. 
‘When horses repeatedly lose thcir shoes at wok, the conchman may be 
set down as a careless fellow. No owner of horses should ever permit his 
atable-servants to bleed or physic them without the Luowledge and sanc- 
tion of the veterinary surgeon at whose forge they are shod. Stablemcn 
are often fond of drugging the animals under their care; and the lives of 
many valuable horses are thus sacrificed yearly, without any suspicion 
being excited in the minds of their owners as to the rea! cauce of their 
Joss, There is no more detestable servant than a coachman who “professes 
physic,” and who rejoices in the possession of a lot of mysterious receipts, 
which he administers according to the rule of thumb. 

‘The minor itema of expense connected with stable-management often 
give much trouble, and are the source of much annoyance and imposition 
when the master is an inexperienced person. The great Loudon job- 
masters usually allow the coachmen in their employ for stable necessarics 
81. 10s. per horse per annum; and a gentleman cannot do better than to 
follow their example, increasing the allowance to 42 Thia includes 
combs, brushes, leathers, sponges, rubbers, sand, cil, blacking, brooms 
baskets, forks, fucl, washing, stopping, &c. &c, The master is then only 
called upon to provide stable-buckets, a carriage setter, and carriage cundles. 

‘When all these arrangementa have been made, the stable expenditure 
assumes a very simple aspect; and provided the carriages, harness, and 
servants are clean and well turned out, and the horses in good fettle, 
the proprietor need take no further trouble about his stable aflaira, 1+ 
will be as much the coachman’s interest to ace that the corn-dealer per- 
forme his contract well as it will be the corndealer’s to ace that the conch- 
man is an honest man, who deals faithfully with tbe provender supplied to 
him, Thus far the practice of stable economy is casy enough; but when 
good stables, good servants, and good food have been provided, the most 
difficult task still remains to be achieved, viz. to fill the stalls with good 
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At the time that railways were first introduced into this country, it 
‘was confidently predicted that from that date the race of English horsca 
would decline, that the demand for them would diminish, and that 
English farmers would consequently cease to breed them. This dismal 
prophecy has not, however, boon fulfilled. On the contrary, horses of all 
kinds are more in request now than they ever were before ; and first-class 
animals have risen in value at least forty per cent. during tha nat twenty- 
five yeare. The facilities which railways afford for travelling them 
without fatigue or risk, has enormously increased the numbers of our 
foreign customers, who only buy the very best horses; and there is now 
no capital in Europe in which the stables of the noble and the wealthy 
aro not filled with English cattle. After every great fair in the North, 
strings of high-priced horses are shipped from IIull for Austria and 
Rasaia; the Emperor of the French has probably the finest collection of 
English borees in the world; and but a weck or two ago one of our most 
celebrated thorough-bred horses was railed to Turin by Mr. Phillips, of 
Knightebridge, to carry the King of Italy, a heavy man. 

Under such circumstances, it is clear that the only means of obtaining 
first-rate horses is to repair to the stables of a first-rato dealer, and 10 
pay 4 first-rate price for them. The English horse trade is a business 
in which as much capital, skill, and activity is embarked as in any other 
trade carried on in this great commercial country. Agents from all the 
great London dealers’ establichments are constantly travelling through the 
breeding districts, and competing with the country dealers for every good- 
looking horso reared, aa soon as it has completed its fourth yeor. To 
‘breed a well-bred colt, break it and maintain it until it is four years old, 
cannot coat leas than G02. Before the animal eold at a fair for that sum 
reaches the Landon dealer’a stable, it has to pass through the hands of one 
or two agents or intermediate dealers, who all require a profit on its sale; 
its travelling expenses, and its keep, must be paid for; losses from 
accident and sickness must be provided against, and the maintenance of 
the London desler’s establishment, and his fair profit, must be duly 
considered. It is not, therefore, casy to sec how a colt bought at Horn- 
castle or Rugely for 602. can be sold to customer in London much under 
1001, But if the colt be extraordinarily handsome, ar if it possess remark- 
ably good action, tho breeder will bo much more likely to requiro 1200. 
than 602. for it; and the buyer, knowing lis basincss well, will have 
no objection to pay that eum; being well aware that for extraordinary 
‘beauty and action, almost any price demanded can be obtained in the 
London and foreign markets. For first-rate saddle-horscs, able to carry 
high weights, from 1501. to 2502. are every-day prices, and the large bay 
and brown carriage-horscs used for first-class equipages are, when well- 
bred and well-actioned, more valuable still, Ladies’ horses coat from 90L 
to 1202., according to the weight of the rider and the training the animal 
bas received ; broagham-horucs, from 100. to 1504; and light herncss- 
horaes for bronghems and pociables, from 180/. to 2501. the pair, Inferior 

Vole r1t—x0, 17. 80. 
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horecs may, of course, be bought at inferior prices, but under the sums 
named first-class cattle cannot be secured. 

A gentieman eetting up his carriage in London will find it his 
interest to job his coach-horses. ‘The London coach-horse trade is almost 
monopoly in the hands of about half a dozen great jobmasters who are 
not dealere—that is to say, they will not sell their best horses at any 
price; and their worst, when they do sell them, are dear at any price. 
They buy up at three years of age every well-bred bay and brown coach- 
horse the breeding counties supply; and after keeping them about 9 year 
to break them and get them into working condition, let them out in pairs 
to their customers on yearly jobs, charging for the hire of those of 
average quality, seventy guiness a year. For pairs of horses of unusual 
beauty and action, they charge as much as one hundred guineas a year. 
When a horse goes lame or falls sick or dies, thoy instantly replace him 
with a sound horse; and as many of these men own five, six, nnd seven 
handred horses, all of the snine size, colour, and shape—for they admit 
fow greys and no chemuts into their stables—they enjoy advantages in 
matching and in replacing them that dealers on o amaller scale cannot 
command. Of course, where only 4 pair is jobbed, and where tho work 
is hard, their best cattle do not go; they send sleck, well-conditioned, 
good-looking horses enough, but not animals of first-rate spirit and action. 

These charges may scem, and are high; nevertheless, it is impossible 
for a gentleman to do better than to job. As the jobmasterr buy so 
largely, and buy at three years old, they have, of conree, the entire 
command of the market ; and gentlemen who are sevking for five and six- 
year olds to put to work immedietely can only get their leavings. Very 
few first-class coach-horses me ever seen in dealern’ etables for eale ; and 
when they are, enormous priccs are demand:d for them. A purchaser 
of a pair of such herses would, in all mobability, soun discover that 
they were badly matched, or that oue of the two dit not snit him ; it 
might be too eager, or too sluggish, or a little restive, or not quite 
round; and, if he did, he would also soon diccover that a single concli- 
horse, in a gentleman's hands, is utterly unealeable, except at a tremen- 
dous sacrifice, Then the other horse, even if a good onc, would have 
Jost a third of its value by being unmatched; and the unhappy purchaser 
would have to ¢7cnd many a weary hour in going the rowids of the London 
stables in order to rematch it. Ho would find himself, Jong before ho 
succeeded in duing s0, involved in many unprofitable deals, and enscd of 
‘no minal amount of moncy ; and the very next time that either of hia horers 
went lame or fell sick he would be called upon to play the whole play 
over again, ‘These large conch horses are expecially mubject to # diseaso 
called “ roaring,” which being incurable, subjects the jobmasters to seriowt 
lowes every year. 

Now, if a man who jcbs his horses paya highly for them, ho at auy 
ratc is certam of getting good and satisinctory service for his money. 
Job horses aro never lame, never sick; no money is ever Jost in 
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d@uchenging or getting rid of them; nnd if the jobber be disposed to 
open his purse-strings, and to job four or five coach-horses and treat 
them well, he msy, in due time (for even London jobmasters cannot 
Produce extraordinary steppers at command), gratify his vanity by 
driving as fine horses as royalty iteelf. 

An entirely different system prevails with respect to saddle, brougham, 
and light harness horses. It is not the custom to job them; the great 
jobmasters never have any horses of those descriptions in their stables; 
and although some ef the emaller livery men profcus to do so, their 
cattle are inferior, and the mode in which they perform their service 
is insufficient and unsatinfactory. For such animale the great London 
horse-dealers must be applied to; and no class of men deal more 
liberally and honestly than they do with customers who deal liberally 
and honestly with them, and’who know what they want. Many people, 
indeed, are of opinion that borse-dealers are, as a class, great rogues; 
but quite as many people profess to entertain the aame opinion of 
lawyers, and yct everybody knows at least one solicitor in whom he and 
his family justly place implicit confidence. It in reasonable, therefore, 
‘to suppose that dishonest horse-dealers, aa well as dishoncat lawyers, are 
the exception, and not the rule. Their interest is clearly to maintain 
good charncters; and those who earn discredit for both callings are 
invainbly indigent and struggling individuals who have neither character 
nor money to lose. 

Now, many of the great English horse-dealera sell upwards of twelve 
hundred horses every year, ranging in value from 801 to 8001. each; the 
business of collecting such a number of valuable animula, of maintaining 
them, of handling them, showing them to customers, exporting them, and 
exchanging them, would leave their owners very hitle tame for practising 
the trumpery dodges of the “ coping” trade, were it worth their while tu 
attempt buch paltry and unprofitable work. Men who have owned many 
horses during their lives will readily admit that they Lave not owned 
above half a dozen that they would wixh to own again; yet every time 
they go into a dealer's stable they consider thomsclves ili used, if they 
do not bring awny with them a horse that suits them exactly. They 
forget that the dealer showed them twenty young horses, the very best 
that activity and money could collect ; that they bought their horse on their 
own judgment, and not on his; that he would just as soon have sold 
them any one of the other nineteen that they saw but did not buy ; 
and that, if they did not pick out the best of the lot, the fault was 
theirs, and not his. Purchasers take themselves in much oftener than 
they are taken in by deslers, whose interest is obviowly to saticy 
liberal customer if they can. 

‘When a purchaser has discovered that he has bought a bores that he 
believes will not suit him, the best thing he can do is to impart his dis- 
covery to the dealer who has sold him the animal, and to nobody else. He 
must be prepared to pay for the mistake he hes made, if, indeod, he has 

30—3 
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made one; but he must not be in too great = hurry to come to that 
conclusion, for dealers’ horses are generally young and fat, and quite unfit 
to go to work for six wecka or two months after they havo been bought. 
It constantly happens that a nervous customer rejects a promising young 
horse, because a day or two after he hus bought him, the poor beast 
ehowa symptoms of weakness, or sickens with influenza engendered by 
London stables and change of air and water. Good grooming, good food, 
and plenty of fresh air and exercise, would probably make the animal, in 
time, al! that his purchaser could desire; and it ia much better to try 
these remedies than to full out with a respectable and obliging trades- 
man for contingencies over which he had no control, and for which he 
cannot fairly be held responsible. In buying horses, a purchaser must 
either rely on his own judgment, or must depute a friend, on whose judg- 
ment he has reliance, to buy for him. He’ wil} seldom do wrong if he 
trusts to the recommendation of the dealer; he will always do wrong, 
if he eecks the advice of many advisers, and if he allows himself to be 
swayed by the criticisms of his stable servants. Grooms and coachmen, 
however good they may be as such, scldom are good judges of horse-flesh ; 
and, when consulted, they either seck to prove their eagacity by pretend- 
ing to discover in every young horse a dozen imperfections which do 
not exist, or else they levy black-mail on the denlers, which, of course, 
eventually comes out of the pockets of their masters. 

A veterinary surgeon's opinion as to the soundness of a new purchase 
is o capital thing, expecially for the scller. It closes the transaction 
finally, and the buyer can have no pretext for returning a horse after 
it has been once passed. But purchasers should remember that many 
8 worthless young horse will pass such on ordeal with credit ; whilat 
there are few eged horscs that will pass it at all, however valuable they 
may be. They should remember, too, that a veterinary surgeon's opinion 
does not extend to vice, that a horse may shy, kick, or rear, and yet be as 
round asaroach. For shoving and advice the most respectable vetcrinory 
Rurgeons ought to be employed. Their prices are very little, if any, higher 
than those of more obrcure men; and their practice is more to be relied on. 

It is very acldom that valuable horses are to be purchaned anywhere 
except in the great dealera’ stables. After eoch great fair the agents of 
the great dealera scour the stables of the emaller dealers, oth in town and 
country, and buy up everything worth buying fur their employers. 
‘The small dealers would much rather sell to them than to gentlemen, 
who take long credit, and often become dissatisfied and suspicious, and 
seek to return the animals they have bought; whilst the great dealers 
pay promptly and liberally, and stick to their purchases for better and 
ior worse. 

Many people will probably be of opinion that the statistics here given 
are exaggerated ; and that good horses may be obtained at much lower 
prices than those mentioned. ‘The advertisements in Ths Times and the 
lists of ‘Tattersall’s and Aldridge’s certainly lead to that conclusion, and 
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professional gentlemen” abound who, for a moderate fee, will introdnoe 
a greenhorn to half the copers' yards in London.* We advise all horse- 
buyers who believe in such cunning shifta for getting more than twelye- 
pence for their shilling, to study Sir George Stephens’ well-known little 
work entitled Adventures of a Gentleman in Search of a Horse. Although 
the information which it contains has not been posted up to a very late 
date, s reader will find in it quite enough to deter him from wasting his 
time, his patience, and his money ine conflict of cunning with insol- 





* The mbjoined advertisoment, and extract from the proceedings of the Contral 
Criminal Conrt, are worthy of the attention of the curions in horse-dealing ;— 


FLORSES—Cent, Hunt's Register (open to inwpection) contains 20,0001. worth of 

ino horses. Known ly out an established connection amongut 
tho aristocracy and horso-breeders of this and the sister kingdoms, and to the public aa 
author of the most favourably received work on the horse ever published. It is obvions 
that through thia medium buyers end rellers of useful and valuable horsca can devon 
advnutages unattainable throngh any other channcl—Address, 10, Maida Hill, Ed 
‘aro Kosd, London, HRefervicce—nobility, gentry, and masters of hounds: —The 
Field, April 6, 1861. 

“William Vero Dawson Haunt, a tall, rentlemanly-looking man, who was stated to 
havo been formerly a captain in tho army, surrenderod to take his trial upon an indict- 
ment charging him with obtaining 231. by false pretencca, 

“Mr. Metcalfe and Mr. Poland conducted the prosecution; Sergeant Ballantine was 
specially retained, with Mr. Ribton, fur thie defendant. 

“This case, it appeared, was removed by certiorari from tho Middlesex Sessions, 
‘The prosceutor was a gentleman named Hi residing at Reigate, and the chargo 
aroro ont of the following circumstances :—It appeared that the defendant and somo 
other persons had cstablihed # sort of horse registry in the motropolis, and professed 
to act as brokers between the ecllers and purchasers of horsce, the principe of their 
business being to reccive a commission of 5 per cent. from both parties. January 
last the defendant sent to Mr. Cox, a sulicitor in Coleman Strect, a list of horses that 
were upon hin register, and it appeared that at this time the prosccutor, who was a friend 
of Mr.Cox, was in want of a pair of carriaye horses, and he asked thedefendant to let 
him know if he heard of two that were Mil tosnit, In th 
defendant wrote # letter to the effect that he had fonnd a 






noter, 1352. of that sum being the pri = agree UPow, 62, 15s. for commission, and Se, 
ior the groom. The horses were t! to Mr, Hackblock, and shortly after- 
yards one of them was discovered to be restive and unfit for the parpose fir which 
he bed purchased it, and he was, therefore, asclous to return, ther. is, however, 
ho fi he could Rot accomplish, and upon his making inquiry he ascertained that 
the defendant hed purchared the horses in question from Person to whom they 
belonged for 1108, and that he had fhe a ta eee tee ram che 
‘was paid to him by the proseentor. It also appeare: ig ever 
for ortas was 1901, and that tho sum of 180L was never 


Shas the proscnt indictnaens omnia not Sa onder to make out « cha of 
‘false it prove there 

Masao co oridge ofthe pry in tne te nt srnng ot tat bee 
all that was proved was that the ‘stated thas he should pay over the money he 
rocelyed from the prosecutor to some other person et s futuro which, in his 
opinion, did not amount to false 
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vent and anprincipled horse-copers. Occasionally, but not often, good 
horves are really sold by public auction; and when such is the case, 
they are almost always bought by the great doslors, who have the best 
and earliest information respecting such sales, and are, of course, eager 
to bny first-class horses wherever they can be found. 

Horses sold by auction are never warrauted cither sound o¢ quiet, and 
no opportunity is ever afforded to s purchaser to make any trial of them ; 
‘itetands to reason, therefore, that a sound and quiet horse must be sold at 
& groat disadvantage when it is sold where no credit can be given to it for 
the powession of those easential qualities, and that no man in his senwsa 
would sell sound and quiet horses af « cortain disadvantage if he could 
avoid doing so. Now, as many men in full possession of all thoir faculties 
make # prectice of selling their entire studs by auction every yeur, 
the inevitable inference is that these studs contain very few horecs which 
would besr either examination or tial, and that the few that they do 
contain ore merely sent in, us decoy ducks to amixt in palming off the 
others on the unsuspecting public. Occasionally the auctioneer assures 
buyers that these aunual miles are made “without roscrve;” but le 
well knows at the time he makes the assurance, that with his con- 
nivance and concurrence measures are privately taken which will prevent 
any horse being sold hclow its fall valne. It may be useful to explain, 
too, that horses asserted to have been bought in at large sumy, have, in all 
probability, not had a single bid mado for them. The acller drecta the 
auctioneer to buy in a certain horse, say, at 18U guinena, The auetioncer 
puts the horse up at 100 guincas; goes through the farce of pretending 
that an active competition ensnes for it—when not a single bid is being 
made, and finally knocks it down to an ideal purchaser for 180 guinew, 
thanking the ideal purchaser for hie liberal biddings, The horse is then 
entered in the auctioneer's boohs as “ bought in at 180 guincas;" on the 
strength of which entry the owner ia enabled to affirm that he reftused 180 
guineas for the horse at the hammer, and to refer future customers to the 
auctioneer's books in support of the falsehood. Tho pariod of the yoar 
when these predatory performances are in full bloom and vigour, is the 
Present month, the month of May, during which poople in want of 
horses ought to be especially shy of being allured by the tempting 
advertisements in the sporting and morning papers, inviting them to 
attend the annual sales of the studs of gentleman who profosa to dispow 
of their horses without reserve every spring. 

“Gentlemen copers,” who spend their winters in collecting screws 
which they may inflict on the public once a year for more then they are 
worth, under the protection and by the sid of the euctioncer’s hammer, 
cannot be supposed to possess any very high sense of honour or honesty; 
and honourable and honest men will do wel] to have nothing to say either 
to them, their accomplices, or their studs; Indeed, as a general rale, 
there are few individuals who ought to be more carefully avoided than a1 
English gentleman horse-dealer—unlem, indeed, + be au Irish ene. 
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Both servants and horses for country work are much more ersily 
and cheaply secured. Almost any steady, industrious etableman with 
good neive will soon acquire sufficient skill to make a fair counhy 
coachman at less than two-thirds of the wages a London coachman will 
require. In every neighbourhood some respectable dcalor resides, who 
enjoys the confidence of the gentry of the district, and who will readily 
supply the sort of carriage horses and hacks which answer best for 
country work, at half the prices which London cattle cost; for m the 
country neither extraordinary beauty, extraordinary action, nor great 
size are much appreciated; plain, quiet, active, well-bed animals, that 
ean go long distances without knocking themselves up, emting country 
work best. It ia not the purpose of thia paper to enter upon the subject 
of hunters, which in the grass counties are to be found collected togethcr 
for eale in great numbers, in establishments conducted on as hberal and 
extensive ascale as any in London. The following advcrtiscment, annually 
put forth by ono of the most cclebrated dealers in the North of England, 
‘wall, however, afford a fair specrmen of what even a provincial English 
dealer is prepared to do in the way of accommodating his custoniis 
with first-rate horses :— 


W. MURRAY, Broughton Mows, Manche-tcr, and Woodhine Cottage, Delamero 
© Forest, has the hononr to announce to the nolulity and gentry of Gicat Butam 
and the Cuntincnt of Eurups that he has now 10a) for inspection some of the finest 
Huatxns, chaigers, cobs, ladxs’ hors, » fag, snd phieton hoiees, that ran 
tn produced for money W M trusty thie the fog exPacence ho bas had 1 the pur 
choc aud cak of the tory bert class of horses, for which this country stands uniuvalled, 
together with the distimgushed yationaye of many of the crowned heads and nobility 
im Dasope, will he 4 enfficint puuantee, that, for fauon, tiecding, substance, and 
genual umon of tho mort cwtntal ney mm hoses, his schctions atc Inghiv 
appreaiited and cannot be sarpasscd lc has upwaids of 70 bunts, avaagmg how 
12 to 18 stone, and he flatters lam«lf that no man in Dozland can show o8 min, 
hoiss of the class in tho same condition Woodbine Cottage 1 situated in Delauncae 
Fouest, two miks and « half from Tarporley, fom mules from the Beeston station, fo 
rules and a half fom Ieitfurd statzon, and two miks fromthe Che-huto Kennels , ard 
W & would have meat pl asnre in affording ev cry accommod ition to any nobleman a 
gentleman who will honcar hin with « vit, dunng whith they will have amplo 
‘Opportanity of a hiberal tual of any of his horses, wath honnds orm cool blood, aud 
any nobleman m genthman fiom a long distince will not zesret then samt, whethes 
they porchase or not, after looking thivyh the stad ‘The followmg will be found + 
fen discuption of his hanters at the ahove establishment, wheio thu aro now 30 ft 
‘° Fico How bay geld ol, long, low horee, 

ny iicon, gelding, @ a old, upto 26 stone; a 1 Vey 
Sut, Uy Binckfoot, dan by BMuddleion 
» um Suasnce, brown geliing, 6 sears old, up to 16 stone, by Sir Horeules, dam 

ngS 


Tun Rr che 16 hands to 16 stone, b; 
Man REET, hems gelding, 6 years old, high, ap ! ry 
Prarrorion, gelding, 6 years old, up to 16 stone, by Leonomist, dam by 


Fonssr Quecx, brown mare, 15 hands 3} inches high, 8 ycars old, up to 15 stone, 
‘Ball known with the Cheshire, by Rmall Hopes, dam by Slnge 

Tow Currszs, ae wi 1s ands 3 tee hugh, 6 years old, up to 15 stone, 
‘8 meet perfect anual, 'indiall, dam ‘leome, 

Tun Bwasr, black geld ‘Si Herenles, dam by Small 15 hands 
3 wohes Ingh, € years me PF a stone also'well known with the Chosbie last 
year 


Font A bands 3} inches bi ‘Eman-ao-Knock, 
aay ing PPE Cpe ane sos ny 
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chemnat 16 of the 
Mall of the Mo, age by ae dene coy Pint to Mad off 
Mil, by Billy the Bean, [od crea mi ‘Tug, granddam Aurolius, by 


brown gelding, by Slings, este d-cahaaeuy debcmetaaaan: 
Up to 17 etone, on short legs. 
Cranes, brown gcklrz, TY 5 banda 3 inches up to 15 stone ; well known with 
oe eae Te eel ty I BA to 15 stone, by 
lourx Tan, brown gekimg, 5 yoars wy » OY 
Baperor of Hones John, din by Toutberbung®..erapddem By iy Robin ood, great 
grandam, jonaley, g granddam by Pilgrim. 
jon BaLi.e, chesnut geting. 15 hands 8} inches high, up to 14} stone, by 
aiken gi, 1 fl ir William, dam by Macheath, by Muley 
mows Baarpr, gelding, acl ul 
Moloch, by Muley, 6’ years old, ine bee et 2 long low horse, and trainod. 
enough to carry a lay acioss # countiy. 
‘My Fx, chesnut mare, by Inth Budeatcher, dam by Derby, granddam Blackfoot, 
15 hands 3 inches high j to 15 stone. 
Tor Warcns, melting, 7 years old, 18 hands 3 inches high, very fast and 
handsome, by Shnge, ‘dae by Blackivot 
‘Tur Mason, bay guiding, 6 years ears old, 15 hands 2 inches high; up to 14 stone, 
‘very fast, and quite a stecple-chaw horse. 
‘Ganrnazpr, chesnut geliimg, 7 years od, 15 hands 8 inches high, up to 18 atono; 
no better hanter m the wold; by Hathaway, dam by Black{oot. 
Kirgasxy, h sides 3 years old, 15 hams 3} rwrhes hygh, up to 16 stone; along 
Jow horse ; by Welcome, dam Derby. 
Gatiowar Buapr, chesnut geldmg, by Hmkaway, dam by Ishmacl, 6 years old, 
13 oe ‘3p uxhes hugh, up to 144 stone, quite thorough-bred 
MARLIE, Ete) gelding, 15 hands 24 inches high, up to 16 stone, very handsome, 
by Arthas, dam by Gregan 
Rory ’Monr, cheanut pekune. by Middleton, dam hy Valean, n shoit-ke, cl 
fasnoned hove, well tramed, and fit to cury any nobleman or punt 
70 ‘ens of age, a maffie budle animal with good manners. 
1u Provan, hay mare, 7 ycate old, up to 13 stone, by Swimton ont of Lapwing. 
Gat sn x, b fgekting, 15 har 14 hands 24 mches high, up to 15 stone, w coul and sapcuor 
heise across a country, by Fi 
Barnara Erctrs, fry mai: & vears of), 25 hands oy) inches Ingh, np to 14 stonc, 
Yer} handsome, hy Polish, dam by Fien, grandam by Exonomst, 
“The stud of hunter, ‘weight arry mg cobs, handsome chargers, well-trained ledics’ 
hoes, high stepping catringe and daag hors, at Brougliton Mews, Manchester, are well 
waithy the attention of the nobihty and pairs who aie anaious to procure that great 
desuteratum, fashion, breeding, temper, and substance in a tonnd horee at a moderate 
Bree The aboso horses ate all watranted sound, or sulycct to the opinion of a 
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Blue Water. 


Lcr not the reader whose mwitimo excursions hive hithcrto been 
luted to coasting trips, conveying him fiom one put of Europe to 
another, prtsume to imagine that he has ever seen “Liue watr” IIe 
may, indeed, have feasted his eyes on the bewutics of Mediterranean 
scnery under the gloucs of an Italian shy and sun, he may have yiuted 
an ico cavern on a char bright day and enjoyed the migical ciote of 
light paving through pure water in a solid state, he may even have 
«ntered the rcnowncd “cool grot” nei Naples, into which no hgbt 
whatever enters but that reflected from white sinds through a gieit 
dcpth of water In any or all of these ho may have been made aw ue 
that the term Blve ws fitly applied to water, but he has still to kam 
by experience that from the vast, and til litcly unftthomed, depths of 
occan 38 reflicted in calm weather a tit so bint, so pure, and so beautitul, 
that no other can btar commrison with it It 13. a colour only obtamed 
fiom water eo dup as to be, m the odmmy language of marmus, 
unfathomable Like many other things known to be difficult, and 
suppoad to be ampowiblc, the sounding cf these great ocean depths was 
found nim wgeable cnough as soon as it 1¢c ame pr ietically amportant thit 
the form and nature of the ocean floor should be detcrmincd, and now 1t 
as merely a question of time and money as to when we shall be informed 
of all that 24 requured in this conous investigation 

And yct xt 15 no trifling mutter, and attinded by no ordinary difficulties, 
this .aking up of all the mysterns thit apputain to Ncptunc’s great 
storchoux The mae mechinu dl difficultics are cnormeus It seems, 
no doubt, casy cnough to reach the bottom of water, and + cannon-ball 
droppcd from the surface wonld not he very long in arising there, wh it~ 
eva the depth may be, but af this cannon-ball 1» suspended from a 
Ine, the case » diffacat Unless the wazht 13 vay heavy, compared 
with the szo of the Ime, the friction of the line pavung through the water 
emus the descent to be comparatively wlow , and as, dung the whole time, 
the ine 1s also acted on by any currents of water that exist, whether near 
o1 fur below the surface, 1t may happen that, mstead of sinking straight 
down to the bottom, the line may make a sents of curves or mgzags, and 
perhaps not reach the bottom at all Thus, im some cases, 50,000 feet of 
lino (nearly ten miles) have been run cut without proof of bottom; not 
that the depth was anything like this amount, but amply that the weight 
‘was quite meufficient to reust the action of the water on the surface of the 
line that held xt, 

Even, however, sf the weight does really reach the bottom, and wo 
know that it docs so, by the strain bemg reheved, we cannot be ane 
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that the quantity of line out ia not greatly in excess of the depth. 
‘Unless, then, there was some better proof than the stoppage of the steady 
pull downwards on the line, but little value could be attributed to a deep 
sounding, and the better proof was by no means easy to discover. In 
default of more sure indications a careful calculation was made as to the 
time needed to sink the line each additional hundred fathoms below a 
certain depth; but this was at best a vague aud unsatisfactory method. 
One ingenious person sunk a shell contrived to explode when it struck 
the bottom, but no returning sound reached the surfxce through the 
miles of watcr that intervened. Others invented ingenious apparatus to 
determine the depth, involving cithor a self-registration of the compres- 
sien of the air, or marking the number of taurus of a screw propellor set 
in motion by the resixtance of the water to the descent of the instrament. 
But then came another difficulty. The bottom might bo reached, but 
the apparatus sunk down could not be lifted up again. Even to lift an 
ordinary line sunk to a moderate depth (say @ thousand fathoms) the 
strain is enormous, and if any obstacle is present, euch as an instrument 
attached to the bottom, the friction soon becomes too great for any strength 
of line to overcome. 

Tt will be scen, then, that mercly to determine the depth of tho sea 
in blue water is a serious and troublesome investigation; and, indeed, 
some of the difficulties have only lately been completely overcome, But 
it is not only required that we should find out the depth of water. To 
know anything of the occan floor we muat alro be able to bring to the 
light of day and examine with our own eyes the material buried in the 
deep gloom of those vast abysses, through which but few of the sun's rays 
can penetrate even under the most favourable conditions. Certainly, 
during a great part of every twenty-four hours in all temperate latitudes 
the quantity of light transmitted to the bottom of the ses must be so 
emall as to be quite unnppreciable by our vision; and aa light is, aa far 
as we know, necessary to the existence of lift, it was Jong assumed that 
eternal death reigned over those wide-spread surfaces, und that the only 
indications of life that could be expected must conaist of skeletons of such 
marine animals as might perchance lave reuched the bottum from above. 
There might seem also to be another reason why death should reign 
supreme in these regions, in the fact that a fresh supply of oxygen ix 
needed to replace that conmmmed by all animals in one way or other, and 
the certainty that such replacement can only take place through the whole 
body of the water above. 

The phenomena of blue water are, however, not governed by our 
ideas of what is likely to occur under assumed circumstances, Obscr- 
vation and experiment have shown that with the instruments now in use, 
the depth of any required part of the ocean is readily obtainable within 
narrow limits of error, during all weathers, and even in disturbed aces, 
without any extraordinary difficulty. In spite of the vast pressure of the 
column of water above, the small supply of light that can reach the 
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bottom, and the slow replacement of oxygen st ther depths, it 2s also 
certain that anumals of various kinds live and flourish thuc, and we now 
know that these animals sre wonderfully like those that clawherc occupy 
aballow water, and that they are capable of bemg tansporied an a living 
state to the surface 

An account of the euccesave improvements m the sounding process 
by which these conclumons have been attained, and the difficultses over- 
come, can bardly fail to possess interest at 2 moment when we havo just 
reecrved 4 ficsh instalment of information on the sulyjcct, und when our 
goat arctic navigator, Sir Leopold M'Clintoch, asustcd by a worthy stefl 
of officers, and a natmalist well fitted for ba wok, have added to thur 
laarels by successful researches conccraing the bottom of the Atlantic, 
an high latitadcus, made during a season so inclemcut as that of the summer 
aad autumn of 1860. 

‘The apparatus and contnvances made use of in sounding and dredg- 
ing in water more than 500 fathoms decp require to be fust explamci, 
and we may then myuire into the results sheady obtaincd by dccp 
sonnding, 90 fir as they bar upon the phywcil geography and nitaral 
history of the ocean In every pomt of vicw, thew results are of great 
amportance They were onginally obtained for the purpose of guiding 
and warning thow who were about to ly down a tchgiaph cable butwoun 
the British Islands and the Amunucan content, but, 23 often happens sn 
aunilir cases, they have led tu umctusions far Imaci and more widly 
extended than were at first antuipated Ivy midicate pecuhatitusn ct 
ferm im those conccalcd deprusrons of the oath» surluce alway coved 
with water, that pcem to point to apecial causes fc1 then production, and 
thcy show, heyond all doubt, that life can and dete eust unde creum- 
stinces eviously consdcred quite meipible of supporting it Thy 
‘ven inform us of the hind of life that 1s most dependent of light and 
au, they caplaw, by cxampk, the condition of minute atoms of huc- 
stone and flint under the yiceure of a column of water equivalent 
«veral tone on the square inch, and they prove that the cunents 
affictng water at o: near the surface, and at moderate depthy do not 
uch the bottom in mid occan, although other very diffireat currcuts 
muy there act Y 

The appeiatus for decp soundings should be adapted to attam thico 
distinet objects, namely, drst, the determinatim of the depth of the water 
at the place of sounding; socondly, the temperature at requied depths , 
end, thirdly, there should be brought up from the bottom as large a 
quantity as poasible of the mnd, stones, shelle, or other substances lying 
there These are not always accomplished at every sounding, and, m~- 
deed, the most approved contnvanus are calculated to affect those objects 
‘by sepmate observations. 

For the onginal idea of the ingenious contnvances now generally 
adopted we are indebted to our taus-Atlantio brethien. After many 
failures qnd disappomwtmcnts, Captan Brooks, of the Umited States Navy, 
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invented a sounding apparatus which consisted of a cannon-shot, having 
hole through it for the passage of an iron rod. This rod terminated up- 
wards in a pair of moveable hooks, from which the shot was so slung that 
the ball became detached the instant the bottom of the sen was struck. 
Tho lower part of the iron rod was adapted to bring up a small quantity 
of any mud or sand it touched, and as the rod, when detached from the 
ball or sinker, offered but little resistance to the water, it could coma 
‘back with tho line, and bring with it to the surface an indication of the 
‘bottom. 

With this apparatus several deep soundings of the Atlantic were 
obtained, and mud from the bed of that oecan was for the first time 
submitted to human eyes. This mud was almost entirely made up of 
ports of animale; ninety per cent. of it consisting of the minute shells 
of some of the lowest forma of orgnnization. No evidence was thus 
obtained as to whether the animals who constructed these ahelle had lived 
at the bottom, or whether their akeletons had sunk or been drifted to 
their reating-place after death. 

A. considerable improvement on Captain Brooks's apparatus was 
introduced by the late Mr. Massey, under the auspices of Captain 
Dayman, who, in command of II.M.S. Cyclops, a powerful steamer, made 
a ecries of soundings, during the summer of 1857, at intervals of about 
sixty miles, entirely across the Atlantic, from Valentia in Ireland to the 
coast of Newfoundland. The alterations thus effected were such as to 
render the whole machine lees cumbrous and diminish friction in the 
dercent, to ensure the removal of the sinker when the bottom was 
reached, and to close the valve so as to enable it not only to catch but bring 
up the mud and stones from the bottom. This latter result was, however, 
attained so imperfectly that, in many cases, ouly a few grains of the bottom 
weru Lrought up, and eometimes there would be absolutely none at all. 

In the month of June, 1860, a second sounding expedition across the 
Atlantic was determined on, and H.N.8, Bulldog was commissioned, os 
we have mid, by Sir Leopold M‘Clintock for this service. Dr. Wallich, 
of IL.M.’s Indian Army, accompanied the expedition as naturalist; and, 
although the weather was throughout in the highest degree unfavourable, 
the soundings were carricd on without intermission. Under Dr. Wallich's 
superintendence an important modification of the valve wan introduced, by 
which, instead of a few grains, several pounds of mud, together with 
stones or other substances, as large as a walnut, euld be caught and 
successfully retained. This was not available on the voyage out, but 
very important results were obtaincd with it on the return trip.* 





* Ie is to be regretted that even in the expeditions whose express object has been 
to obtain information as to the depth and condition of the ocean-Goor, and which have 
‘been provided with a naturalist to aid in determining these facts, there have beon too 
many instances in which soundings have been taken without even an attempt to 
ascertain the nature of the bottom. There is no excuse for this neglect, inasmach as 
the udditional time and trouble involved are much more than repaid by the value of 
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The actual depth of the deep sea is now generally taken by an inde- 
pendent observation—~a heavy sinker of iron, shaped so ax to offer as little 
resistance as possible to water, being dropped vertically, carrying with it 
« moderately fine line. When the bottom is reached, and the depth 
determined, the sinker becoming detached is left behind, and the line 
hauled in. With the assistance of stcam power, and care being taken to 
keep the ahip vertically over the line, the operation is completed in water 
of 10,000 fect deep in about two hours. 

When it is required to obtain specimens of the bottom, a further con- 
trivance is added, consisting of a pair of scoops or spoons, kept apart 
dnring descent by the weight of the sinker, until the bottom is reached, 
and then brought firmly together by the action of a strong india-rubber 
band. The scoops, enclosing some pounds of whatever soft, loose matter 
may be caught up by them, are then lifted, the sinker being left at the 
Dottom, as before. The temperature (which diminishes gradually to a 
minimum) is obtained by register thermometers, carefully enclosed and 
preserved from injury. 

And now let us see what practical natural history results are due to 
this expedition, premising that, at the date of commissioning the Bulldog, 
it was very generally believed that animal life could not exist at the 
bottom of water more than 500 fathoms deep; that acrom the whole 
Atlantic floor there was an uniform covering of mud; that an ordinary 
telegraph cable, once deposited, would remain permanently out of the 
reach of injury; and that, from the absence of deep currents, there was 
no truc bottom drift in the open ocean. 

During the voyage of the Bulldog, when sounding between Iceland 
and Greenland, in water about 1,250 fathoms deep, a curious and most 
‘unexpected event occurred; and, thanks to the presence of Dr. Wallich, 
a thorough naturalist, who was never absent from his post, the accident 
was taken fall advantage of. On this occasion the line came to the surfnce, 
bringing with it, amongst other things, 1 number of living creatures, 
whose presence entirely acttled the whole question as to the depth to 
which life ia necessarily limited in the occan. To understand clearly how 
one fact entirely and for ever set at rest this problem, or, at least, enlarged 
its conditions beyond all expectation, two or three things must be under- 
stood and remembered. First, it is not unusual, in sounding, that, after 
reaching bottom with the line and sinker, a quantity of linc should be 
run out in excess of depth, the depth being determined independently of the 
whole quantity of linc. This extra quantity of line (about fifty fathoms) 
rested, of course, at the bottom of the sea for some minutes, and probably 
became buried in the tenacious mud which is the usual bottom in the 
Atlantic, owing to the cnormous pressure of the water, amounting, at 


the information obtained ; for it is quite as much by these observations concerning the 
natare of the bottom and its inhabitants, as by « consideration of the mere depth, 
that an estimate can be formed of the fitness of any proposed line foe receiving end 
Preserving « telegraph cable, 
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1,360 fathoma, to more than « ton and a half on every square inch of 
surface.® While thus buried, the line would seom to have attrnoted the 
attention of a colony of inquiring star-fishes resident on the spot, and 
altogether unaccustomed ¢o an intrusion of the kind. Some of them— 
no doubt the younger and more curious members of the colony— 
not being very well able to distinguish the real nature of the forcign 
visitor in the gloom which must prevail below, did as such animals will 
do—attached themselves to the strange eubstance with which they were 
brought in contact, and, when it began to move, allowed themselves to be 
lifted up towards the surface, adhering the more firmly as they wero 
removed farther and farther from their home. Dr. Wallich informs us 
that, “on reaching the surface, and for upwards of a quarter of an hour 
afterwards, they continued to move sbout encrgetically ; and one very 
perfect specimen, which bad fixed itself close to the extreme end of thy 
Tine, and was still convulsively grasping it with its long spinons arms, 
‘was secured in sits on the rope, and consigned to immortality in a bottle 
of epirits.” 

The habits of star-fishes are pecutiar and well known. They move 
by creeping along mud or rock, and the particular group to which thr 
specimens obtained were found to belong, move only by spinc-covered 
arms attached to a stony framework, and are thus by their mere weight. 
quite precluded from rising at will through the water. Independently of 
the fact that they were mixed up with the bottom mud, adhering to the 
lowest end of the sounding-line, their habits and constrnetion are such ax 
to indicate the place of their aliode. 

But the mud with which there animals were found and the contents of 
their stomachs agrcad 20 well together, aa to render it absolutely certain that 
Ro error could arise on this score, for it was clear that they had lived where 
they were found. No less than ninety-five per cent. of the mud consisted 
of shelly cases of very small animals, precisely similar to those which had 

iously been found to cover the Atlantic sea bottom in almost every 
place where the Lottom had been reached, whether in the previous expedi- 
tions of the Arctic or the Cyclops, or in the other soundings of the Bulldog. 
‘The star-fishes had clearly fed on these little animals, and thus belonged to 
the same condition of existence. If it were necessary to bring further evi- 
dence to prove that the two groups of animals inhabited the deep water, 
and lived at the bottam, we might refer to the discovery made also by Dr. 
Wallich, of the presence of tubes made by worms out of the fine sand and 
broken fragments of shells ansongst which they live, and the fact that other 
worm-like animals had pierced holes in similar small shelis obtained at 
the same time from the same mud. 


* As an instance of this pressure we may mention that, in one of tho soundings 
taken by Copiain Daymen ia the Cyelaps, “the tar wae forced ant of the rope in an 
extraotdinary manucr, several of the splices started, and the rope was much stasiched ;” 
the letter, ne dombt, in peuseqnense of the enermevs strain cn the upper part of the 
Tine at the first effort to haal in the lina, 
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The animals inhabiting the minute shells here alluiied to, are very 
widely spread in all seas, and, as it now appears, at ali depths. They 
belong to some of the lowest and simplest forms of organised life, and, 
though complex, are so rather by sn infinite repetition of similar parta 
than by any grouping together of organa having diffcrent uses. Thur, 
uithough what is called a shell of these creatures seems to be built up of 
many distinct chambera, and thus resembles the nautilus—one of the 
most highly orgenixed of the soft and boncless animals—the so-called 
chambered ehell, varying greatly in size, is merely a grouped habitation of 
tens, hundreds, or thousands of individuals multiplied according to circum- 
stances, Thin kind of life is more like that of a plant than an animal, and 
forms 6 curious transition from the vegetable to the animal kingdom. 

Nor must it be supposed that any local or accidental drift of a sub- 
marine current can have brought the star-fishes from neighbouring shallow 
waters, in which they usually live, to these great depths, Independently 
of the living and lively state in which they came to the surface, the mere 
fact of their distance from land or shoal water is sufficient to decide this 
question. The spot where they were found is five hundred miles from 
Caps Farewell, tho southern extremity of Greenland, and two hundred 
and fifty miles from the nearest point of Iceland. The soundings show 
that there is deep water all around. 

We now, therefore, know something of the bottom of blue water, ani 
of the objects that would there Le presented could we deacend in diving- 
lela, enduring the increased pressure of some thousanis of feet of water 
over our heads, as well os we can adapt ourselves to the diminished preasure 
of the air when we ascend in a balloon or climb lofty mountains. Let us 
bricfly survey these newly-discovered fields due to recent research. 

Tho North Atlantic Occan covers and conceals s vast depression on 
the carth's eurfico—an area of neveral millions of square miles. Tho 
lower portions of this apace are at least nix miles below the general level 
of the ocean, while the general depth varies between ten and twenty 
thousand fect. On the whole, the depth seems to increase by step-like 
and sudden depressions, conducting to broad terraces, on one of which 
terraces, between ten and fifteen thousand fect below the water level, 
repose 3,500 miles of dwabled telegraph cable, which for a short 
time formed « connecting link between England and America. 

This great depreasion does not seam to partake of tle nature of an 
inverted mountain chuin, or to correspond strictly with any condition of 
that pert of the earth’s surface exposed to sir. It in, rather, a gigantic 
repetition of the converse of what is called by geographers table-land, in 
which, as in Spain, the land rises suddenly from near the coast by abrupt 
and lofty elevations, each representing = wall when looked at from with- 
out, and each in succession conducting only to s level plain or plateau, 
which ranges for hundreds of miles, aud then terminates at the 
another cimilar wall or step. In the Atlantic the steps are down: 
instend of upwards, Two bandred miles te the weet, the 
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Enropean land, ia the first of such steps, and it drops nearly 7,000 fect in 
a few milea. This step cxtends across nearly to the American shore, where 
is the corresponding step upwards. South of this great plateau is another 
step downwards, also amounting to several thousand fect ; and then again 
a third, leading down to the lowest depths, from which little has yet been 
obtained beyond the certitude of the vast profundity. 

Spread evenly over many thousands of square milcs of the vast floor 
or terrace first described, is a stiff mud, made up of minute shells, which 
‘we now know must include the débria of innumerable animals who have 
permanently resided there, including among them representatives of various 
natural tribes. There are star-fishes, some of which have been seen alive 
by human eyes, and small microscopic animals hardly to be distinguished 
from those inhabiting water of moderate depth, and there also are industrious 
‘worms casing themselves in cast-off habitations, as they do nearer the air; 
there are, in all probability, small crustaceans; and, lastly, but of greater 
real interest to us than all there, there are little representatives of tho ship- 
worm, boring holes not as large as that which would be made hy tho 
finest needle, but by such holea giving admission to external influencea 
which would be in the highest degree injurious when the interior reached 
‘was a metallic wire and the substance bored through « coating of gutta- 
percha intended to preserve the wire from such contact as would destroy 
eloctrical insulation. In this creature, which no one has yet seen, 
and whose work ia only recognized on careful microscopic examination, 
but whose effect might be felt at a distance of thousands of miles from 
the seat of injury, is an enemy more dangerous, and causing a difficulty 
more serious, than any that has yet presented itself, as tending to inter- 
fere with the permanent prescrvation of a submarine telegraph cable Inid 
across the bottom of the Atlantic. The small boring worm reaches to all 
known depths, and although at present it may not have eaten into gutta- 
percha, who can aay how soon the taste may arise which would 10 
ecriously interfere with our human contrivances for instantaneous com- 
munication? 

But though s large part of the Atlantic floor is certainly covered with 
this curious mud, it must not be supposed that there are no intervals of 
naked, jagged rock. Such intervals certainly occur near the edges of the 
vast broken walls that separate one terrace from another. There must be 
bold cliffa in those breadthe of a few miles within which the depth changes 
ao rapidly. Could we see them laid bare, they would no doubt astonish 
us as much by their grandeur and pictureaqneness as they do now by 
the knowledge of their abruptmess and magnitude. Of the coast of 
Treland, there is 2 fall of 7,200 feet within a distance of ten miles, whileon 
the east coast of Greenland, as we learn by the soundings recently taken by 
Captain M‘Clintock, in the Bulldog, there is a fall of 8,500 foct within 
three and a half miles, = steepness not equalled in any mountain chain of 
considerable magnitude on any part of the land. No doubt there are also 
pumerous deep valleys and fords, and sudden peaked elevations, even on 
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those bottoms that have been described as covered by uniform sheets of 
mud, and much yet remains to be learned before we can satisfactorily mark 
in a map, or by a model, the whole of this ocean floor. Of the general 
conclusion, however, there is hardly a doubt, as the soundings already 
secured were made near enough to each other to answer this purpose. 

The inhabitants of bine water do not often include those finny tribes 
which we most of us are in the habit of regarding as belonging especially 
to the ocean. Fishes are not, on the whole, very abundant in the sea, 
except where the water is only moderately deep, for they depend for their 
food on the vicinity of banks and shoals rarely met with many hundred 
miles from Iand. The whales, of all kinds, traverse with enormous 
rapidity the open water; and sharks, and other voracious fishes, often follow 
ships for @ long time, for the chance of what is thrown overboard. But 
these are not really the important kinds, at least if number and varicty 
can give importance. When the weather is fair, and the wind not tending 
to storm, there is in blue water s vast profusion of animal life other than 
fishes. On auch occasions countless multitudes of animated beings float near 
the surface, #0 that the water may be said to be alive with them. Such 
animals not only prey one upon another, but multitudes of them alao serve 
as food for the largest whales. These creatures are almost a3 unfamiliar 
to the navigator as they are to the general public; and although exceed- 
ingly curious, and often wonderfully beautiful in form and colour, they 
can still be described only in the language of natural history. 

Tn all seas, but especially those near the polea of the earth, and most 
especially near the Antarctic Circle, there is n form of vegetation which, 
in minuteness and in the marvellously rapid multiplication of the indi- 
‘vidual, is the counterpart and rival of the small animals already described. 
The most that the eye can discern of these forms of life is a brown stain 
occasionally noticed on the icc; and yet we are told by Dr. Hooker that 
there is one deposit slone of tho microscopic valves of flint secreted by 
these measuring four hundred miles in length and one hundred and twenty 
miles in breadth, and of great and increasing thickness, It ia, however, 
beyond a doubt, that all large and prominent life abounds much more, and 
is more varied and familiar, in the narrow interval where the ocean has less 
than a lundred fathoms of depth, than in open water; and tho life that 
there exists is more useful to us both for food and economic purposes. 

The animals that belong to the deep sea absent themselves entirely in 
rough weather, and are scarcely seen, even in the fine intervals, during 
inclement seasons. ‘With regard to the past summer, we learn from 
Dr. Wallich, that during his whole cruise, in waters often crowded with 
animal existence, there was an almost entire absence of any life. What, 
we may ask, becomes of the animals thus disappearing? No one can yct 
tell whether they are capable of inhabiting deeper water, whether they 
can migrate to other and calmer seas, or whether they really do not be- 
come developed under circumstances so unfavourable for them. 

Blue water, then, is a kingdom of its own. It has its own peculiaritios 
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and characteristics, even at the surfnce; it covers depths only lately 
plumbed by man, bat now known to be limited. Although its depth is 
certainly very great, it reposes on a solid and permanent floor, constantly 
recciving additions by the deposit of fresh material; it contains and 
nourishes inhabitanta even in its moat remota recesses, and thene inhabi- 
tants are very closely allied to others that are tolerubly well known—ant 
least, to naturalists. In blue water, the wave rises to its greatest height, 
lashed by the furious winds that pass over the surfsoe; but the great 
depths are undisturbed, and heave or sink with the tide, without reference 
to the storm, Such water is affected by surface and deep currenta, 
equalising and mingling the temperature and contents of the polar and 
equatorial scas. It is the pathway, but not the habitation, of the larger 
fishes and the whales; and, probably, the uniform temperature of water at 
great depths enables certain forms of life to be conveyed across the equator, 
and others beneath the ice, from one side to anothcr of the polar scan, 
We have already spoken of the intensity and beauty of the colour, and 
the general purity of appearance of such waicr, and we now see that it 
differs from shallower water in othcr matters equally essential. 
Besearches in blue water arc not mere matters of fanciful inquiry. It 
is only by such means that wo can learn the particulars of that solid floor 
on which our telegraph cables must be laid; and unlesa we know the depth, 
the places where the depth suddenly alters, the nature of the rock, and the 
chances of injury, « great and unnecessary risk ia incurred in placing the 
cable; and it has to be deposited blindly, in ignorance of many great 
dangers that might be avoided. Unlear, alm, we know the bed in 
which the greater part of it will have to repose, the material of which it ix 
composed, the chance of its being shifted by curreuta, or covered hy freh 
accumulations deposited on it by drift or otherwise, other not less con- 
siderable risks are incurred of fature injury. And, lastly, unless we know 
something of the inhabitonta, and their powcr andewill to do mirchicf, the 
exact conatrnction of the cable cannot be properly decided on, nor should 
the work of laying it be commenced. There are, as we have shown, few real 
difficnities now in learning the depth, the form, the temperature, and the 
nature of the animals at the bottom of any part of the occan. We have 
already obtained this information for a part of tho Atlantic, and in a 
similar way wo may learn the corresponding particulars of other oceans. 
But we are not to assumo that these are always identical. On the con- 
trary, there is good reason to suppose that most of those conditions of lift 
which have attracted attention and excited interest in regard to the 
Atlantic floor between Europe and North America, may be altogether 
dependent on Socal causes, of which the Galf stream and the Arctic current 


* It peeme to be admitted that of nine thousand miles of submarine csble that bed 
been laid, only three thousand were in actual operation at the close of the last year(1860). 
No doubt many other causes besides ignorance of the ngtare of the ocean-foor havo 
contributed to this very serious amount of failure ; but !s tacertain that a more aecurst® 
Knowledge of the thoes fenrat by soundings would have coved 6 large part of the foes. 
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are doubtless among the most influential. In other parta of the Atlantic, 
uninfluenced by these causes, it may be that the mud is absent, or re- 
placed by material of different kind, that the depth is far more variable, 
that the bottom is more irregular and broken, that there aro more and 
deeper fiords, more hills rising above the general level, and fewer advan- 
tages for receiving and retaining the cables. On the other hand, it is 
to be feared, that the boring animal, if present in one place, is not likely 
to be absent in another. 

At any rate, it will be clear that rescarchcs into deep water must 
henceforth become a department of marine surveying, and that the 
natural history of the animals of the sca-bottom requires to be recorded, 
as well as the particulars of the depth and the nature of the rocky or 
muddy bottom. Every series of researches yet mailo in reference to this 
subject tends to show the importance and paramount necessity of com- 
bining with the more directly practical investigations such inquiries into 
pure natural history as may be suggested by the occasion, for it is certain 
that a sound, practical remit ia sure to follow from labours s0 con- 
ducted. There can hardly be a more striking proof of the vaiuo of these 
inquiries than the instance given above of the train of incvitable results 
following from the discoverics already made. A minute orifice in mall 
object, only known to be a shell under the influence of a high magnifying 
power, involves the presence of a gronp of animals, of peculiar and well- 
known habits, preying on those inhabiting the shell. If one such repre- 
rentative of a group exists, why not others ?—and why should not some 
of them, in time, eat into the vegetable substance hitherto made use of for 
insulating x wire? Who can say that where etar-fishes and worms live, 
there may not be other marine animals, including some that might have a 
more directly injurious effect on the materials sunk?—and who can 
deny that, while doubts remain, and inquiries so important are unsolved, 
it would be unwise and improvident to incur large expenaca, which may 
only end in repetition of disappointment? Since, however, there are 
ready means of obtaining information, we may well hope that before long 
additional light will be thrown on the inhabitants of the deep, and on the 
condition and peculiarities of their abode at the bottom of bine water. 


Boundabout Papyers.— Ho. XII. 


ON BEING FOUND OUT. 


T the close (let us say) of Queen 
Anne's reign, when I was a boy at 
a small private and preparatory 
echool for young gentlemen, I 1¢- 
member the wiscacre of a master 
3 ordering us all, one night, to march 
into a little garden at the back of 
the louse, and thence to procecd 
one by one into 4 tool or hen home 
(i was but « tender little thing just 
put into short clothes, and can’t 
exactly nay whether the house was 
for toola or hens), and in that house 
to pnt our hands into a sack which 
stood on @ bench, a candle burning 
beside it. I put my band into the 
eack. My hand come out quite 
black. I went and joined the other 
boys in the school-room ; and all their hands were black too. 

By reason of my tender age {and there are nome o1itics who, I hope, 
will be satisfied by my acknowledging that I am a hundred and fifty-six 
next birthday) I could not understand what was the mcaning of this night 
excursion—this candle, this tool-house, this hag of soot. I think we little 
boya were taken out of our eleep to be brought to the ordeal. We came, 
then, and showed our little hands to the master; washed them or not—- 
most probably, I should say, not—and so went bewildered Lack to bed. 

Something had been stolen in the school that day; and Mr. Wiseacre 
having read in « book of an ingenious method of finding out « thief by 
making him put his hand into 2 sack (which, if guilty, the rogue would 
shirk from doing), all we boys were subjected to the trial. Goodnem know: 
what the lost object was, or who stole it. We all hed black hands to show to 
the master. And the thief, whoever he was, was not Found Ont that time. 

I wonder if the rascal is alive—an elderly scoundrel he must be by 
this time; and @ hoary old hypocrite, to whom en old achoolfellow presents 
his kindest regarde—parenthetically remarking what a dreadful place that 
Private school was; cold, chilblains, bad dinners, not enough victuals, 
and caning awful !—Are you alive still, I say, you namelens villain, who 
eocaped discovery on that day of crime? I hopes you have escaped often 
since, old sinner. Ab, what a lucky thing it is, for you and me, my 08) 
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that we are not found ont in all our peccadillocs; and that our backs can 
slip away from the master and the cane! | 

Funt consider what life would be, if every rogue was found out, and 
flogged coram populo! What a butchery, what an indecency, what an end- 
Jess awishing of the rod! Don’t ory out about my misanthropy. My good 
friend Mealymouth, I will trouble you to tell me, do you go to church? 
When there, do you say, or do you not, that you are a miserable ainner? 
and saying so, do you believe or disbelieve it? If you area M. 8, don’t 
you deserve correction, and aren’t you grateful if you are to be let off? 
T eay again, what a bicesed thing it is that we are not all found ont. 

Just picture to yoursclf everybody who docs wrong being found out, 
and punished accordingly. Fancy all the boys in all the school being 
whipped; and then the assistants, and then the head-master (Dr. Badford, 
Ict us call him). Fancy the provost-marshal being tied up, having pre- 
viously superintended the correction of the whole army. After the young 
gentlemen have had their turn for their faulty exercises, fancy Dr. Lin- 
colnsinn being taken up for certain faults in Ais Esuay and Review. 
After the clergyman bas cried his peccavi, suppose we hoist up a bixhop, 
and give him a couple of dozen! (I sec my Lord Bishop of Double- 
Gloucester sitting in a very uneasy posture on his right reverend bench.) 
After we have cast off the bishop, what are wo to say to the minister who 
appointed him? My Lord Cingwarden, it is painful to have to use per- 
sonal correction to a boy of your age; but really . . . Siste tandem, 
carnjfez! The butchery is too horrible. The hand drops powerless, 
appalled at the quantity of birch which it must cut and brandivh. Tam 
glad we are not all found out, I say again; and protest, my dear brethren, 
against our having our descrta, 

To fancy all men found out and punished is bad enongh; but imagine 
all women found out in the distinguished social circle in which you and I 
have the honour to move. Ix it not a mercy that o many of these fair 
criminals remain unpunished and undiscovered? There is Mrs. Longbow, 
who ia for ever practising, and who shoots poisoned arrows, too; when you 
mect her you don’t call her liar, and charge her with the wickedness she 
hes done, and is doing? There is Mrs, Painter, who passea for a most 
respectable woman, and a model in socicty. There is no use in mying 
what you really know regarding her and her goings on. There is Diana 
Hunter—what a little, haughty prude it is; and yet we know atories 
about her which are not altogether edifying. I my it is best, for the sake 
of the good, that the bad should not all be found out, You don’t want 
your children to know the history of that lady in the next box, who is 
40 handsome, and whom they admire s0? Ah me, what would life be if 
we were all found out, and punished for all our faulta? Jack Ketch 
would be in permanence; and then who would hang Juck Ketch? 

They talk of murderers being pretty certainly found out. Pshal I 
have heard an authority awfully competent vow and declare that scores 
and hundreds of murders are committed, and nobody is the wiser, That 
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terrible man mentioned one or two ways of committing murder, which he 
maintained were quite common, and were scarcely ever found out. A 
man, for instance, comes home to his wife, and . . . but I pause— 
I know that this Magazine has a very large circulation. Hundreds and 
hundreda of thousands—why not ssy a million of people at once f—well, 
my a million, reed it. And amongst these counties readers, I might be 
teaching some monster how to make sway with his wife without being 
found out, some fiend of s woman how to destroy her dear hasband. I 
‘will not then tell this easy and simple way of murder, as comuronicated to 
me by a most respectable party in the confidence of private intereourse, 
Suppose some gentle reader were to try this most simple and easy receipt 
-it seems to me almost infallible—and come to grief in consequence, and 
‘be found out and hanged? Should I ever pardon myself for having been 
the means of doing injury to « single one of our esteemed subscribers? 
The prescription whereof I speak—that is to say, whereof I don't speak— 
shall be buried in this bosom. No, Iam s humane man. I am not one 
of your Bluebeards to go and aay to my wift, “ My deor! I am going 
away for a few daya to Brighton. Here are all the keys of the house, 
‘You may open every door md closct, except the one at the end of the 
ouk-room opposite the fireplace, with the little bronze Shakapeare on the 
mantelpiece (or what not).” J don’t say this to a woman—anless, to bo 
sure, I want to get rid of her—because, after much @ caution, I know 
she'll peep into the closet. I nay nothing about the closct at all. I keep 
the key in my pocket, and a being whom I love, but who, us I know, 
has many weaknenses, ont of harm's way. You toss up your head, dear 
angel, drub on the ground with your lovely little feet, on the table with 
your sweet rosy fingers, and cry, “O snecrer! You don't know tho 
depth of woman's feeling, the lofty scorn of all deceit, the entire absence 
of mean curiosity in the sex, or never, never would you libel us 90!" 
“ Ah, Delia! dear, dear Delial It is becnuse I fancy I do know some- 
thing a bout you (not all, mind—no, no; no man knows that). Ah, my 
bride, my ringdove, my rose, my poppet-—choose, in fact, whatever name 
you like—bulbul of my grove, fountain of my descrt, sunshine of my 
darkling life, and joy of my dungeoned existence! It is because 1 do know 
alittle about you, that i conclude to say nothing of that private closet, 
and kecp my key in my pocket. You take away that closct-key then, and 
the houne-key. You lock Delis in. You keep her out of harm's way 
and gadding, and no she never con be found out. 

And yet by little strange accidents and coincidents how we are being 
found out every day! You remember that old story of the Abbé Kakatocs, 
who told the compeny at supper one night how the first confession he 
ever received was from = murderer, let us say. Presently enters to supper 
the Marquis de Croquemitaine. “ Palsemblen, abbé!” says the brilliant 
Toarquir, taking » pinch of muff, “are you here? Gentlemen and ledics! 
I was the abbé’s first penitent, and I made him « confemion which I 
Promise you astonished him.” 
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To be sure how queerly things ere found out! Here is an instance. 
Only the other dsy I was writing in these Ronndsbout Papers about 4 
certain man, whom I facetionsly called Baggs, and who had abused me to 
my friends, who of course told me. Shortly after that paper was published 
enother friend, Secka, let us call him, scowls fiercely at me ax I am sitting 
in perfeet good-humour at the club, and passes on without speaking. A 
cut. A quarrel. Sacks thinks it is abont him that I wae writing; 
whereas, upon my honour and conscience, I never had him once in my 
mind, and was pointing my moral from quite another man. But don’t 
yon see, by thin wrath of the guilty-conscienced Sacks, that he had been 
pbusing me too? He has owned himself guilty, never having been 
acoused. Ie has winced when nobody thought of hitting him. I did 
‘Dut put the cap out, and madly butting and chafing, behold my friend 
rushes to put his head into it! Never mind, Sacks, you are found out; 
but I bear you no malice, ny man. 

And yet to be found out, I know from my own experience, muat be 
painful and odious, and cruelly mortifying to the inward vanity. Suppose 
Tam a poltroon, let us say. With fierce moustache, lond talk, plentifnl 
oaths, and an immense etick, I keep up nevertheless a character for 
courage. I swear fearfully st cabinen and women; brandish my 
bludgeon, and perhaps knock down a little man or two with it; brag of 
the images which I break at the shooting-gallery, and pasa amongst my 
friends for a whiskery fire-eater, afraid of neither man nor dragon. Ah, 
me! Suppose some brisk little chap ateps up and gives me a cnning in 
St. James's Strect, with all the heads of my friends locking ont of all 
the club windows? My reputation is gone. I frighten no man more. 
My nose is pulled by whipper-mappers, who jump up on # chair to reach 
it. Iam found out. And in the days of my triumphs, when people were 
yet afraid of me, and were taken in by my swagger, I always knew that I 
‘was 4 lily-liver, and expected that I should be found out some day. 

That certainty of being found out must haunt and depress many o 
held braggadocio spirit. Let us say it is a clergyman, who can pump 
copious floods of tears out of his own eycs and those of his audience. He 
thinks to himeclf, “ I am but a poor swindling, chattering rogue. My 
bills are unpaid. I have jilted several women whom I have promised to 
marry. I don't know whether I believe what I preach, and I know I 
have stolen the very sermon over which I have been aivelling. Have 
they found me out?” saya he, as his head drops down on the cushion. 

‘Then your writer, poet, historian, novelist, or what not. The Beacon 
says that “ Jones's work is one of the first order.” onions agar 
thot “ Jones's tre: wurpasses every work since the days 
Avon.” The pone flere tht “J's Life of Goody Twoskocs is » 
eripa tc adel, a noble and enduring monument to the fame of that admirable 
Englishwoman,” and so forth. But then Jones knows that he haa lent the 
critic of the Beacon five pounds; thst his publisher has s half-share in 
the Lamp; and thatthe Comet comes repeatedly to dine with him. It is 
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all very well. Jones is immortal until he is found out; and then down 
comes the extinguisher, and the immortal is dead and buried. The idea 
(die iver f) of discovery must haunt many a man, and make him uneasy, as 
the trumpets are puffing in his triumph. Brown, who has a higher place 
than he deserves, cowers before Smith, who has found him out. What ie 
& choras of critics shouting “ Bravo ?"—« public clapping hands and 
gatlands? Brown knows that Smith bas found him out. Puff, 
1 ‘Wave, banners! Harsay, boys, for the immortal Brown! 
“ This is all very well,” B. thinks (bowing the while, emiling, laying his 
hand to his heart); ‘but there stands Smith at the window: he has 
measured me; and some day the others will dnd me out too.” It is a very 
curions sensation to sit by a man who has found yon out, and who, as you 
know, has found you out, or, vice verad, to sit with a man whom you have 
found out. His talent? Beh! Hisvirtue? We know a little atory or 
two about his virtue, and he knows we know it. We are thinking over 
friend Robinson's antecedents, as we grin, bow, and talk; and we are both 
humbugs together. Robinson a good fellow, iahe? You know how he 
behaved to Hicks? A good-natured man, is he? Pray, do you remem- 
ber that little story of Mra. Robinson's black eye? How men have to 
‘work, to talk, to amile, to go to bed, and try and slecp, with this dread of 
being found out on their consciences! Bardolph, who haa robbed a 
church, and Nym, who has taken a purse, go to their usual heunts, ond 
smoke their pipes with their companions. Mr. Detective Bullseye appears, 
and says, “Ob, Bardolph! I want you about that there pyx busines!" 
Mr. Bardolph knocks the ashes out of his pipe, puts out his hands to the 
little steel cuffs, and walks away quite meekly. Ie is found ont. He 
must go. ‘Good-bye, Doll Tearsheet! Good-bye, Mra. Quickly, 
ma’am!” The other gentlemen and ladies de la société look on and 
exohange mute adieux with the departing friends. And are assured tine 
will come when the other gentlemen and ladies will be found out too. 
‘What « wonderful and beautiful provision of nature it has been that, 
for the moet part, our womankind are not endowed with the faculty of find- 
ing uacut! They don't doubt, and probe, and weigh, and take your measure. 
Lay down this paper, my benevolent friend and reader, go into your drawing- 
room now, and utter 2 joke ever so old, and I wager sixpence the ladies 
there will all begin to laugh. Go to Brown’s houee, and tell Mrs. Brown 
and the young ladies what you think of him, and sce what a weleome you 
will get! In like manner, let him come to your house, and tell your good 
lady his candid opinion of you, and fancy bow she will receive him! 
‘Would you have your wife and children know you exactly for what you 
are, and estecm you precisely at your worth? If so, my friend, you will 
live in a dreary house, and you will ha@e but a chilly fireside. Do you 
smppore the people round it don’t see your homely face as under a glamour, 
and, as it were, with « halo of love round it? You don’t fancy you ov, 
as you seem to them? Nosuch thing, my man. Put away that monstrous 
conecit, and be thankful that they heve not found you out, 
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CHAPTER XII 
Lovg me Love uy Doa. 


HILST the batile is raging, the 
old folks and Indies peep over 
the battlements, to watch the 
turns of the combat, and the 
bebaviour of the knighta. To 
princesses in old days, whose 
lovely hands were to be bestowed 
upon the conqueror, it must bave 
‘Leen a matter of no small interest 
to know whether the elim young 
champion with the lovely cycs 
on the milk-white steed should 
vanquish, or the dumpy, elderly, 
square-shouldered, squinting, 
carroty whiskerando of a wanior 
who was luying about him so 
savagely; and so in this battle, 
on the issue of which depended 
the keeping or losing of poor 
ulip's inheritance, there were several non-combatants deeply intercsted, 
*mappose we withdraw the chivalrous simile (as in fict the conduct and 
ews of certain parties engaged in the matier were anything but what we 
™ ghivalrous), and imagine a wily old monkey who engages a cat to 
ke certain chesnuts out of the fire, and pussy putting her paw through 
_ bars, seizing the nut and then dropping it? Jacko is di i 

angry, shows his sharp teeth, and bites if he dares; When the 
fPOL. mmo. 18, $1. 
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attorney went down to do battle for Philip's patrimony, some of those 
who wanted it were spectators of the fight, and lurking up a tree hard by. 
When Mr. Bond came furward to try and seize Phil's chesnuts, there 
was a wily old monkey who thrust the cat’s paw ont, and proposed to 
gobble up thy emoking prize. 

If you have ever been at the “ Admiral Byng,” you know, my dear 
madam, that the parlour where the club meets is just behind Mrs. Oves’s 
bar, so that by lifting up the ensh of the window which communicates 
between the two apartments, that good-natured woman may put her face 
into the club-room, and actually be one of the socicty. Sometimes for 
company, old Mr. Ridley goes and sits with Mrs. O—— in her bar, aud 
reads the paper there. Le is alow at his reading. Tho long words 
puzzle the worthy gentleman. As le has plenty of time to epnre, he 
dous not grudge it to the etudy of hia paper. 

On the day when Mr. Bond went to persuade Mrs. Brandon in 
Thornhangh Street to claim Dr. Firmin for her husband, and to disinhait 
poor Philip, a little gentleman wrapt most solemnly and mypterioualy in a 
great cloak appeared at the bar of the “ Admiral Byng,” and said in 
an aristocratic manner, “You have a parlour, show me to it." And 
being introduced to the parlour (where there aro fine pictures of Oves, 
Mrs, O——, and Spotty-nose, their favourite defunct bull-dog), ant down 
and called for a glass of sherry and a newspapor. 

The civil and intelligent potbuy of the “Byng” took the party Tie 
Advertiser of yesterday (which to-day's paper was in'ond), and when the 
gentleman began to swear over the old paper, Fredorick gave it as his 
opinion to his mistress that the new comer was a harbitrary geut,—aa, 
indeed, he was, with the omission, perhaps, of a single Ictter; a man who 
bullied everybody who would sabmit tv be bullied. In fact, it was our 
friend Talbot Twysden, Exg., Commimioner of the Powder and Pomatun 
Office; and I leave those who know him to say whether de is arbitrary 
or Dut. 

To him presently came that bland old gentleman, Mr. Bond, who ala 
asked fur a parlour and some sherry and water; and this is how Philip 
and his veracious and astute Liographer came to know for a certainly 
that dear uncle Talbot was the person who wished to—to havo Philip's 
chesnuts. 

Mr. Boud and Mr. Twysden had been searcely a minute together, 
when euch a storm of imprecations cue clattering through the glass- 
window which communicates with Mrs. Oves’s bar, that I daresay they 
made the jugs and tumblers clatter on the shelves, and Mr. Ridley, very 
modest-spoken man, reading his paper, lay it down with o scared face, 
and say—" Well, I never.” Nor did he often, 1 dare to my. 

This volley was fired by Talbot Twysden, in consequences of hia rage 
at the news which Mr. Bond brought him. 

“Well, Mr. Bond; well, Mr. Bond! What doce ale say 2” be asked 
of his emissary. 
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“She will have nothing to do with the business, Mr. Twysden. We 
can't touch it; and I don’t see how we can move her. She denics the 
marriage as much as Firmin does: says she knew it wos a mere sham 
when the ceremony waa performed.” 

“Sir, you didn’t bribe her enough,” shrieked Mr. Twysden. “You 
have bungled thia business; by George you have, sir.” 

“ Go and do it yourself, sir, if you are not ashamed to appear in it,” 
saya the lawyer. “ You don’t suppoac I did it because I liked it; or want 
tu take that poor young fellow’s inheritance from hin, as you do?” 

“T wish justice and the law, sir. If I were wrongfully detaining his 
property I would give it up. I would be the first to give it up. I desire 
justice and law, and employ you becuusc you arc a law agent. Are you 
not?” 

“ And I have been on your errand, and shull send in my bill in due 
time ; and there will be an end of my connexion with you as your law 
agent, Mr. Twysden,” cried the old lawyer. 

“You know, sir, how badly Firmin acted to me in the last matter.” 

“ Faith, sir, if you ask my opinion as a Jaw agent, I don’t think thore 
‘was much to choose between you. Iow much is the sherry and water?— 
keep the change. Sorry I'd no better news to bring you, Mr. T., and as 
you are dissatisfied, again recommend you to employ another law agent.” 

“ My good sir, ]-——” 

“My good sir, I have bad other dealings with your family, and am 
no more going to put up with your highti-tightiness than I would with 
Lord Ringwood’s, when I was ono of iis law agents. Iam not going to 
tell Mr. Philip Firmin that his uncle and aunt propose to ease him of his 
property; but if anybody clee doca—that good little Mrs. Brandon—or 
that old gooso Mr. Whatdyecallum, her father—I don’t suppose he will be 
over well plensed. Iam speaking as a gentleman now, not asa law agent. 
You and your nephew had each a half share of Mfr. Philip Firmin's grand- 
father's property, and you wanted it all, that’s the truth, and set a law 
agent to get it for you ; and swore at him because he could not get it 
from ita right owner. And so, sir, Iwish you a good morning, and recom- 
mend you to take your papers to some other agont, Mr. Twysden.” And 
with this, eit Mr. Bond. And now, I ask you, if that secrot could be 
kept which was known through 9 trembling glass-door to Mrs, Ovca of 
the “ Admiral Byng,” and to Mr. Ridley the father of J. J., and the ob- 
sequious husband of Mrs. Ridley? On that very afternoon, at tea-time, 
Mrs. Ridley was made acquainted by her husband (in his noble and cir- 
eumlocutory manner) with the conversation which he had overheard, It 
‘was agreed that an embassy ahould be eent to J. J. on the busincas, and 
his advice taken regarding it; and J. J.’s opinion waa that the converss- 
tion certainly should be reported to Mr. Philip Firmin, who might after- 
‘wards act upon it as he should think best. 

‘What? [is own sunt, cousina, and uncle agreed in as scheme to 
overthrow his legitimacy, and deprive him of his grandfather's inheritance? 

31l—a 
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It seemed impossible. Big with the tremendous news, Philip came to his 
adviser, Mr. Pendennis, of the Temple, and told him what had occurred on 
the pert of father, uncle, and Little Sister. Her abnegation had been so 
noble, that you may be sure Philip appreciated it; and a tie of friendship 
‘was formed between the young man and the little lady even more close 
and tender than that which had bound them previously. But the 
‘Twysdens, his kinsfolk, to employ a lawyer in order to rob him of his 
inheritance !--Oh, it wns dastardly! Philip bawled and stamped, and 
thumped his sense of the wrong in his uaual energetic manner. As for his 
cousin Ringwood Twysden, Phil had often entertained a strong desire to 
wring lus nck and pitch him downstairs. As for uncle Talbot: that 
he is an old pump, that he is a pompous old humbug, and the queercst 
old sycophant, I grant you; but I couldo’t have belioved him guilty of 
thi, And as for the gile—ch, Mis, Pendennis, you who are guod, you 
who are hind, although you hate them, I Lnow you do—you can’t say, 
you won't say, that they were in the conspizacy ? 

“ But suppose Twysden was ashing only for what he conceives to be 
his righta?” asked Mr. Pendcnnix, “ Had your father been marricd to 
Mrs. Brandon, you would not have heen Dr. Firmin's legitimate sou. 
Had you not ben his legitimate son, you lad no right to a half-share of 
your grandfather's property. Uncle Talbot acts only the part of honour 
and justice in the transaction. He is Brutus, and he orders you off to 
death, with a bleeding heart.” 

«And he orders his family out cf 1} ¢ way,” roarn Phil, “ro tht they 
mayn’t be pamed by ccing the «vcutien! Io se at all now. I web 
somebody would rend akmife thuungh me at cnee, mid put an end to nc. 
Taco it all now. Do you know that for the last weck I have been to 
Beaunash Strcct, and found nobedy 7 Agnes hid the bror chity, and her 
mother was attending to her; Blenche came for a miunte or two, and wat 
a3 cool—as cool as I have seca Lady Iccherg Le cool to hur. Then they 
aust go away for change of air. ‘Tl«y have heen gone these throe day: 
whilst uncle Talbot a1 d that viper of a Ringwood have been closeted with 
thar nice ncw fiicnd, Mi. Hunt. © conf { Ilxg your paudon, 
mus’am ; but I hnow you alway allow for the enagy of my language.” 

“J should hhe to sce that Lattle Sieter, Mr. Duin. Slice has not boca 
selfish, or had any schome but for your good,” remmhs any wife. 

“A little angel who diops her h’s—a little heart, so good and tender 
that I melt as I think of it,” says Philip, drawing hix Lig hand over his 
eyes, “What have men done to get the love uf aame women? We 
don’t earn it ; we don’t dearve it, perhapa) We don't return it. They 
bestow it on us. I have given nothing back for all this love and kinducss, 
but I look a little like my father of old days, for whom—for whom she hid 
an attachment, And sce now how she would die to serve me! You xe 
wonderfal, women are! your fidelities end your ficklenesws alike mat- 
vellows. What can any woman have found to adore in the doctor? Do 
you think my father could ever have been adorable, Mrs. Pendennis? 
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And yet I have heard my poor mother say she was obliged to marry him. 
Bhe knew it was a bad inatch, but she couldn't resist it. In what was my 
father so irresistible? He is not to my taste. Between ourselves, I think 
he is a-——-well, never mind what.” 

“J think we bad best not mind what?” sys my wife, with a emile. 

« Quite right—quite right; only I blurt out everything that is on my 
mind. Can't keep it in,” cries Phil, gnawing his mustachios, “If my 
fortune depended on my silence I should be a beggar, that’s the fact. 
And, you zer, if you had such a father as mine, you yourself would find it 
rather difficult to hold your tongue about him. But now, tell me: this 
ordering away of the girla and annt Twysden, whilet the little attack 
upon my property is buing carried on—isn’t it queer?" 

“ The qnestion i, at an end,” snid Mr, Pendennis. “ You are restored 
to your atavis regibus and ancestral honours. Now that uncle Twysden 
can’t get the property without you; have coulage, my boy—he may take 
it, along with the cncambrance.” 

Poor Phil had not known—but rome of us, who are pretty clear- 
sighted when our noble éclres are not concerned, had perceived that 
Plulip's dear aunt was playing fast and loose with the lad, and when his 
back was tarned was encouraging a richer anitor for her daughter. 

Hand on heart I can ray of my wife, that she meddles with her neigh- 
bours as little as any person I ever knew; but when treacheries in love 
affuirs are in question, she fires up at once, and would perscoute to death 
almost the heartless malo or female criminal who would break love’a sacred 
Jawa. The idea of a man or woman trifling with that holy compact 
awakens in her a flame of indignation. In curtain confidences (of which 
let me not vulgarize the arcana), she had given me her mind about some 
of Miss Twysden’s behaviour with that odious blackamoor, as she chose to 
call Captain Woolcomh, who, I own, had a very slight tinge of complexion ; 
and when, quoting the words of Hamlet regarding his father and mother, 
T acked, “ Could she on this fair mountain leave to feed, and batten on this 
Moor?" Mrs. Pendennis cried out that this matter was all too ecrious for 
jest, and wondered how her husband could make word-playsaboutit. Per- 
haps she bas not the exquisite sense of humour possersed by some folks ; or 

“is it that sho has more reverence? In her erccd, if not in her church, mar- 
riage is a eacrament; and the fond believer never speaks of it without awe. 

Now, as she expects both parties to the marriage engagement to keep 
that compact holy, she no more understands trifling with it than she could 
comprehend laughing and joking ina church. She haa no patience with 
flirtations as they are called. ‘‘ Don’t tell me, air,” saya the enthusiast, 
“a light word between = man and a married woman ought not to be 
permitted.” And this is why she is harder on the woman than the 
man, in cases where such dismal matters happen to fall under discussion. 
A look, a word from a woman, she says, will check « libertine thought 
or word in a man; and these cases might be stopped at once if the 
woman but showed the slightest resolution. She is thus more angry 
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(Zam only mentioning the peculiarities, not defending the ethics of this 
individual moralist)—she ia, I cay, more angrily disposed towards the 
woman than the man in such delicate cases; and, I am afraid, considers 
that women are for the most part only victims because they chooso to 
be #0. 

Now, we had happened during this season to be at rcvcral entertain- 
ments, routs, and so forth, where poor Phil, owing to his unhappy Bohe~ 
mian preferences and love of tobacco, &e., was not present—and whora we 
saw Mins Agnes Twysden carrying on such a game with the tawny 
Woolcom), sa ect Mrs. Laura in a tremor of indignation. What though 
Agnea's blue-eyed mamma mat near her blue-eyed daughter and kept her 
keen clear arbs perfectly wide open and cognizant of all that happened? 
So much the worse for her, the worse for both, It wasa shame and a 
an that a Chrintian English mother should suffer her daughter to deal 
lightly with the most holy, the most awful of human contracta; should be 
preparing her child who knows for what after misery of mind and soul, 
Three months age, you saw how she encouraged poor Philip, and now seo 
her with this mulatto ! 

“Is he not a man, and a brother, my dear?” perhaps at thir Mr. 
Pendennis interposea. 

“Oh, for shame, Pen, no levity on this—no snecra and Jaughter on 
this the most sacred subject of all.” Aud here, I daresay, the woman 
falls to caressing her own children and hugging them to her heart an her 
manner was when movcd. Que roulez vous? ‘There are some women in 
the world to whom love and truth are all in all here below. Other ladica 
there are who nee the benefit of a good jointure, n town and country house, 
and so forth, and who are not ro very particular as to the character, intel- 
Ject, or complexion of gentlemen who are in a position to offer their dear 
girls these bencfits. In fine, I say that regarding this blue-eyed mother 
and daughter, Mre. Laura Pendennia was in such a state of mind, that 
she waa ready to tear their bluc eyca out. 

Nay, it was with no little difficulty that Mre. Laura omild be induced 
to hold her tongue upon the matter and aot vive Philip ber opinion. 
“What?” she would ask, “the poor young man is to be deceived and 
cajoled; to be taken or left as it suits these people ; to be made miserable 
for hfe certainly if she marries him; and hie friends are not tu dare to 
warn bim? The cowards! The cowardice of you men, Pen, upou 
matters of opinion, of you masters and lords of crcation, ia really despi- 
cable, sir $ You dare not havo opinions, or holding them you dare not dealure 
them, and act by them. You compromise with crime every day because 
you think it would be afficious to declare yoursolf and interfere. You are 
not afraid of outraging morals, but of inflicting ennui upon sociaty, and 
Joaing your popularity. You are as cynical as—na, what was tho name of 
the horrid old man who lived in the tub—Demosthencs ?—well, Diogenos 
then, and the name does not matter apin, air. You are as cynical, only you 
‘wear fine ruffled shirts and wrivtbunds, and you carry your lantern derk. 
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It is not right to ‘ put your oar in’ as you say in your jargon (and even 
your slang is a sort of cowardice, sir, for yon are afraid to spenk the 
feelings of your heart :—-) it is not right to meddle and speak the truth, not 
right to resoue a poor soul who is drowning—of course not, What call 
have you fine geutlemen of the world to pnt your oar in? Let him perieh! 
What did he in that galley? That is the language of the world, baby 
darling. And, my poor, poor chill, when you are sinking, nobody is to 
etretch out a hand tosave you!” Asfor that wife of mine, when she acts 
forth the maternal plea, and appeals to the exuberant school of philoso- 
phera, I know there is no reasoning with her. I retire to my books, and 
leave her to kiss ont the rest of the argument over the children. 

Philip did not know the extont of the objigation which ho owed to hia 
little fiiend and guardian, Carolina; but he was aware that he had no 
better friend than herself in the world; and, I daresay, returned to her, as 
tho wont ia in such bargains between man and woman—woman and man, 
at lenst—a sixpence for that pure gold treasuro, hor sovereign affection. 
I suppose Caroline thonght her ancrifice gave her a little authority to 
counsel Philip; for she it was who, I believe, first bid him to inquire 
whether that engagement which he had virtually contracted with his cousin 
was likely to lead to good, and was to be binding upon him but not on 
her? She brought Ridley to add his doubts to her remonstraucea. Sho 
showed [Philip that not only hia unclo’s conduct, but hia cousin's, was 
interested, and sct him to inquire into it further. 

That peouliar form of bronchilis under which poor dear Agnes was 
suffering was relieved by absence from London, The smoke, the crowded 
parties and assemblics, the late hours, and, perhaps, the gloom of the 
house in Beaunash Street, distressed the poor dear child ; and her cough 
‘waa vory much soothed by that fine, cutting east wind, which blows so 
liberally along the Brighton cliff, and which is so good for coughs, as we 
all know. But there was one faultin Brighton which could not be helped 
in her bad case : it is too near London. The air, that chartered libertine, 
can blow down from London quite easily ; or people can come from London 
to Brighton, bringing, I daresay, the insidious London fog along with 
them. At any rate, Agnes, if she wished for quiet, poor thing, might 
hove gone further and fared better. Why, if you owe a tailor a bill, he 
can run down and present it in a few hours. Vulgar, inconvenient 
acquaintances thrust themselves upon you at every moment and corner. 
Was ever much a tohubohu of people as there assemblea? You can’t be 
tranquil, if you will. Organs pipe and scream withont oease at your 
windows. Your name is put down in the papers when you arrive; 
and everybody meets everybody ever so many times a day. 

On finding that his uncle had set lawyers to work, with the charitable 
purpose of ascertaining whether Philip's property was legitimately his 
own, Philip was a good deal disturbed in mind. He could not appreciate 
that high sense of moral obligation by which Mr. Twysden was actuated. 
At least, be thought that theso inquiries should not have been seoretly set 
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a-foot; and as he himself was perfectly open—a great deal too open, 
perhape—in his words and his actions, he was bard with those who 
attempted to hoodwink or deceive him. 

I could not be; ah! no, it never could be, that Agnes the pure and 
gentle was privy to this conspiracy. But then, how very—very often of 
Inte she had been from home; how very, very cold aunt Twyaden's 
shoulder had somchow become. Once, when he reached the door, s fish- 
monger’s boy was leaving a fine salmon at the kitchen,—a salmon and a 
tub of ice, Once, twice, at five o'clock, when he called, a smell of cook- 
ing pervaded the hall,—that hall which culinary odours vory ecldom 
visited. Some of those noble Twyeden dinners were on the tapis, and 
Philip was not asked. Not to be asked was no great deprivation; but 
who were the guests? To be sure, these were trifles light as air; but 
Philip smelt mischief in the steam of those Twysden dinners. IIo chewed 
that salmon with a bitter souce as he aw it sink down the area steps (and 
disappear with its attendant lobster) in the dark kitchen regions. 

Yes; eyes were somchow averted that used to look into his very 
frankly; a glove somehow had grown over a little hand which once nied 
to lie very comfortably in his broad palm. Was anybody cleo going to 
rcize it, and was it going to paddle in that blackamoor's unblest finger? 
Ah! fiends and tortures! 2 gentleman may cease to love, bnt does he like 
@ woman to cease to love him? People carry on ever eo long for fear of 
that declaration that all is over. No confession is more dixmal to make. 
The sun of love has ret. We sit in the dark. I mean you, dear madam, 
and Corydon, or I and Amaryllis; uncomfortably, with nothing more to 
say to one another; with the night dew falling, and a risk of catching 
cold, drearily contemplating the faling west, with “the cold remains of 
Justre gone, of fire long past away.” Sink, fire of love! tise, gentle moon, 
and mists of chilly evening. And, my good Madam Amaryllis, let us go 
home to some teu and a fire. 

So Philip determined to go and seck his courin. Arrived at his hotcl, 
{and if it were the © © I can’t conceive Philip in much better quar- 
ters), he had the opportunity of inspecting those dclightful newspapor 
arrivals, a perusal of which has so often edified us at Brighton, Mr. and 
Mrs. Penfold, he was informed, continued their residence, No. 96, Hori- 
sontal Place; and it was with those guardians ho knew his Agnes wan 
staying. He speeds to [orizontal Place. Miss Twysden is ont. He 
heaves a sigh, and leaves a card. Has it ever happened to you to leave a 
card at that house—-that house which was once ruz house-—almost your 
own ; where you were ever welcome; where the kindest hand was ready 
to grasp yours, the brightest eye to greet you? And now your friendship 
haa dwindled away to a little bit of pasteboard, shed once a year, and 
poor dear Mrs. Jones (it is with J. you heve quarrelled) still calls on the 
ladies of your family and slips her husband's ticket upon the hall teble. 
O life and time, that it should have come to this! © gracicus powers! 
Do you recal the time when Arabella Briggs was Arabella Thompson? 
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You call and talk fudaises to her (at first she is rather nervous, and has 
the children in); you talk rain and fine weather; the last novel; the 
next party; Thompson in the City? Yes, Mr. Thompson is in the City. 
He's pretty well, thank you. Ah! Daggers, ropes, and poisons, has it 
come to this? You are talking about the weather, and another man’s 
health, and another man’s children, of which she is mother, to her? 
‘Time was the weather was all a burning sunshine, in which you and she 
basked; or if clouds gathered, and a storm fell, such a glorious rainbow 
haloed round you, such delicious tears fell and refreshed you, that the 
storm was more ravishing than the calm. And now another man's 
children are aitting on her knee—thcir mother's knee; and once a year 
Mr, and Mrs, John Thompron request the honour of Mr. Brown's com- 
pany at dinner; and once a year you read in The Times, “Ia Nursery 
Street, the wife of J. Thompson, Exq., of a Son." To come to the once- 
‘beloved one’s door, and find the knocker tied up with a white kid glove, 
is humiliating—soy what you will it ia humiliating. 

Philip leaves his card, and walks on to the Cliff, and of course, in 
three minutes, meets Clinker. Indeed, who ever went to Brighton for 
half an hour without meeting Clinker? 

“Father pretty well? is old patient, Lady Geminy, is down here 
with the children; what a number of them there are, to be sure! Come 
to muke any stay? See your cousin, Miss Twyaden, is here with the Pen- 
folds. Little party at the Grigvons’ last night ; she looked uncommonly well ; 
danced ever so many times with the Black Prince, Woolcomb of the 
Giewus, Suppose I may congratulate you. Six thousand five hundred 
® ycar now, and thirteen thousand when hw grandmother dies; but those 
negresnes live for ever. I suppose the thing is settled. 1 saw them on 
the pier jnst now, and Mrs. Penfold was reading a book in the arbour. 
Book of sermons it was—pious woman, Mra. Penfuld. I dare say they 
are on the pier etill.” Striding with burried steps Philip Firmin makes 
for the pier. The breathless Clinker cannot keep alongside of his face. 
T should like to have seen it when Clinker said that “the thing” waa 
settled between Miss Twysden and the cavalry gentleman. 

There wore a few nursery governesses, maids, and children, paddling 
about at the end of the pier; and there was a fat woman reading a book 
in one of the arboura—but no Agnes, no Woolcomb. Where can they be? 
Can they be weighing each other? or buying thosc mad pebbles, which 
people are known to purchase? or having their silhouettes done in black? 
Ilat la! Woolecomb would bmdly have Ais face done in black. The 
idea would provoke odious comparisons. I see Philip isin s dreadfully 
‘bad sarcastic humour. 

Up there comes from one of those trap-doors which lead down from the 
pier head to the green aca-waves ever restlesely jumping below—up there 
comes a little Skye-terrier dog with # red collar, who as soon as she sees 
Philip, sings, equeaks, whines, runs, jumps, flumps up on him, if I may 
‘use the expression, kisses his hands, and with eyes, tongue, paws, and tail 
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shows him s thousand marks of welcome and affection. What, Brownie, 
Brownie! Philip ws glad to sce the dog, an old fiend who has many a 
tame licked us hand and bounced upon his kneo, 

The greeting over, Brownie, wagging her tail with prodigions activity, 
trots before Philyp—trota down an opening, down the stcps under which 
the waves shimmer greenly, and into quite aquiet remote corner just over 
the water, whence you may command 4 most beautsful view of the sea, 
the shore, the Marme Parade, and the Albion Hotel, and where, were I 
five-and-tnenty my, with nothing else to do, I would gladly pass a quaiter 
of an hour tilking about Glaucus or the Wonders cf the Decp with 
the obyect of my affections, 

Tleie, amongst the labyrinth of piles, Brownie goes flouncing along till 
she comes to a young couple who are looking at the view just deserbi dd. 
Tn onder to v2c it better, the young man has laid lus hand, a pretty little 
hand most delertuly gloved, on the lady's hand; and Brown, comes up 
and nuz7ies agunst hu, and whincs and talky as much as to say, “ Here's 
somc bods,” and the lady sayy, “* Down, Browne, miss.” 

“Its no good, Agnes, that d g,' nays tho gentleman (he has very 
curly, not to say woolly hin, unde: his natty little hat). “Ill give you a 
pug with a now you can hang yonr hat on, Ido know of one now. My 
man Rummmms knows of one Du you like puss?” 

*T adore them, * sa34 the lady. 

“Til give you one, if I have to pay fifty pounds for it And they fetch 
a cond figure, the real pugs do, I can tell you. Once in London there was 
an exhibition of ’em, and————" 

“Browme, Brownie, down!" cries Agnes. The dog was yumping at 
8 gentleman, 9 tall gentleman with 1d mustahios and beard, who 
advances through the chequercd shade, under the ponderous beamr, over 
the translucent oa 

«Dray dont mmd, Brownie won't hut mc,” seysa perfetly well- 
Imown voice, the scund of which ands all the colours shuddering out of 
Mars Agnes’ pink chechs. 

e “You ee I gave my conan this dog, Captain Wooleomh,” rays the 
gentleman ; “and the hittle slut remembers me. Perhaps Mise Twywdin 
prefers the pug better" 

“Bar” 

“If x has a nose you can hang your hat on, it must be a very preity 
dog, and I suppose you intend to hang your hat on it a good deal.” 

“Oh, Philp!” says the lady; but an attack of that dreadful cough- 
ing stops further utterance, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Contains Two or Putnir'’s Mrenars. 


OU know that, in some parta of 
India, infanticide is the common 
custom. It is part of the religion 
of the land, as, in other districta, 
widow-burning used to be. I 
can’t imagine thot ladies like to 
destroy cither themselves or their 
childien, thongh they submit with 
bravery, and even cheerfulness, to 
the decrecs of that religion which 
orders them to make away with 
their own or their young ones’ 
lives. Now, suppote you and I, 
as Enropeany, happened to diive 
up where a young creature was 
just abont to roast herself, under 
the advice of hor fumily and the highest dignitaries of her church; 
what could we do? Resue her? No such thing. We know better 
than to interfere with her, and the laws and usages of her country. 
We turn awny with o sigh from the mournful rcene; we pull ont our 
pocket-bandkerohieft, tell couchman to drive on, and leave her to her 
sad fate. 

Now about poor Agnes Twyslen: how, in the name of goodness, can 
we help her? Yon ace rhe is a well brought up and religions young 
woman of the Bmbhminieal sect. If she is to be sacrificed, that old 
Brahmin her father, that good and devout mother, thut most special 
Brahmin her brother, and that admirable girl her strait-laccd sister, all 
insist upon her undergving the ceremony, and deck her with flowers cre 
they lead her to that dismal altnr flame. Suppose, I say, she has made 
up her mind to throw over poor Philip, and take on with some one else? 
What sentiment ought onr virtuous bosoms to entertain towards her? 
Anger? Ihave just becn holding a conversation with a young fellow in 
rags and without shoes, whose bed is commonly a dry arch, who has been 
repeatedly in prison, whore father and mother were thieves, and whose 
Grandfathera were thicves;—are we to be angry with him for following 
the paternal profession? ‘With one eye brimming with pity, the other 
steadily keeping watch over the family spoons, I listen to his artless tale. 
I have no anger against that child; nor towards theo, Agnes, daughter of 
‘Talbot the Brahmin. 
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For though daty ia duty, when it comes to the pinch, it is often hard 
todo, Though dear papa and mamma say that here is a gentleman with 
ever so many thousands a year, an undoubted part in So-and-So-shire, 
and whole islands in the western main, who is wildly in love with your 
fhir skin and blue eyes, and is ready to fling all his treasures at your fect; 
yet, after all, when you consider that he is very ignorant, thongh very 
cunning; very stingy, though very rich ; very ill-tempered, probably, if 
facen nnd eyes and mouths can tell trath: and as for Philip Firmin—though 
actually hia legitimacy ia dubivus, 2s we have lately heard, in which care 
his maternal fortune is ours—and as for his paternal inheritance, we don't 
know whether the doctor is worth thirty thousand pounds or a shilling ;— 
yet, after all—aa for Philip—he is a man; he is o gentleman; he has 
brains in his head, and a great honest heart of which he has offered to 
give the best feelings to his cousin;—I aay, when a pror gir) has to be off 
with that old love, that honcst and fair love, and Le on with the now one, 
the dark one, I feel for her ; and though the Brahmins are, as we know, 
the most genteel sect in Hindostan, I rather wish the poor child could 
have belonged to some lower and lesa rigid sect. Poor -Agnrs! to think 
that he has ant for hours, with mamms and Blanche or the goverucss, 
of course, in the room (for, you know, when she and Vhilip were quite 
wee wee things dear mamma had little amiable plana in view); has ant for 
houra hy Mise Twynien's side pouring out his heart to her; hos had, may- 
hap, litte precious moments of confidential talk—little hasty whispers in 
corridors, on stairs, behind window-curtains, and—~and so forth in fact. 
She must remember all this past ; and can’t, withont sume pang, Jisten on 
the same sofa, lx hind the same window-curtains. to her dark suitor pouring 
out hia artless talea of Larrucka, boxing, horveflesh, and the tender passion. 
Me is dull, he is mean, he is ill-tempered, he is ignorant, and the other 
wos... «3 but she will do her duty: oh, yes! she will do her duty! 
Poor Agnes! Crest & fendre la caur. 1 declare 1 quite feel for hor. 

When Philip's temper was rouncd, I have been compelled, as his 
biographer, to own how very rude and disagreeable he could be; and you 
murt acknowledge that a young man han evme reason to be displeased, 
when he finds the girl of his heart hand in hand with anvther young 
gentleman in an occult and shaly recess of the woodwork of Brighton 
Pier. The green waves are softly murmuring: so is the officer of the 
Life-Guards Green. The waves are kissing the beach. Ah, agonizing 
thought! 1 will not puraue the simile, which may be but a jealous man's 
mad funtasy. Of this 1 am sure, no pebble on that beach is cooler than 
polished Agnes. But, then, Philip drunk with jealousy is not a reason- 
able being like Philip sober. “He had a dreadful temper,” Philip's 
dear aunt said of him afterwards,—“ I trembled for my dear, gentle child, 
united for ever to a man of that violence. Never, in my sectot mind, 
could I think that their union conkd be a huppy one. Besides, you 
mow, the nearnces of their relationship. My scruples on that score, 
dear Mrs. Candour, never, ever could be quite got over.” And these 
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ecruplea came to weigh whole tons, when Mangrove Tall, the house in 
Berkeley Square, and Mr. Woolcomb's West India island were put into 
the roalo along with them. 

Of course there was no good in remaining amongst those damp, reck- 
ing timbers, now that the pretty httlo tée-d-téte was over. Little Brownie 
huag fondling and whining rcund Philip's ankles, as the party ascended. 
to the upper air. “My child, how pale you look!” cries Mra, Penfold, 
puttg down her volume. Out of the esptain'’s opal eyeballs shot lurid 
flaines, nd hot blood burned behind his yellow checks. In a quarrel, 
Mr Phinp Frmin could be pathcularly cool aud self-possessed. When 
Mis Agucs iather pitcously mtroduced hm to Mrs. Penfold, he made a 
‘how a4 pohte and gracious ns any performed by his royal father. “(My 
little dog hucw me,” he cad, caressing the animal. “She is a faithfal 
Autule thing, and «he led me down to my enusin; and—Captain Woolcomb, 
I think, 1 yow name, ar?” 

As Phihp curls hiy moust che and smiles blandly, Captam Woolcomb 
pully lis and scowls fiercely. “ Yes, sit,” ho mutters, “my name is 
Woolcomb." Another bow and a touch of the hat from Mr. Fuman. A 
touch?— a gracious wave of the hat; acknowledged by no means so 
macefully by Captum Woolcomb, 

To those remarks, Mrs Penfold says, “ Oh'” In fact, “Oh!” is about 
the best thing that could be snd under the arcumstuices. 

My consm, Mass Twysden, louks 20 pale because sl e was out way 
Tite dancing lat might. 1 leat at was avery pretty ball. But ought she 
to hecp such late hours, Mis Veufold, with her dehcate health? Indeed, 
you onght not, Agnes! Ought she to keep late hows, Browne? = Thu 
—lon't, you little foolish thing' I gave my couun the dog: and shi's 
yory fond of me—the dog ix—still. You wore saying, Captam Woolcomb, 
when I came up, that you would gue Miss Twysden a dog on whose 
nove you could hang your . . . . I beg pardon?” 

Mi Woolomb, as Pluhp made this second alluwon to the peculiar 
n oil formation of the pug, gaound lus little white tecth together, and 
At Slip & most mmp.oper monosyllable. More acute hronchial suffering 
waa manucsted on the part of Miss Twyeden. Mrs Penfold said, “The 
day is clouding over. I thnk, Agnes, I will have my chair, and go 
home." 

“ My T be allowed to walk with you as far as your house?" saya 
Philip, twiddling a little locket which he woro at his watch-chain. It 
wat a httle gold locket, with a little pale hair inside. Whoee hair could 
it have been that was so pale and fine? As for the pretty, hieroglyphical. 
A. T. at the back, those letters might indicate Alfred Tennyson, or 
Anthony Trollope, who might have given a lock of their golden hair to 
Philip, for I know he is an admirer of their works. 

Agnes looked guiltily at the little locket. Captain Woolcomb pulled 
his moustache so, that you would have thought he would have pulled 
it off; and hia opsl eyes glared with fearful confusion and wrath, 
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“Will you please to fall back and Iet me peak to you, Agnes? 
Pardon me, Captain Woolcomb, I have private message for my cousin; 
end I came from London expressly to deliver it.” 

“Tf Miss Twysden desires me to withdraw, I fali back in 
one moment,” eays the captain, clenching tho little lemon-coloured 

loves. 
£ “ My cousin and I have lived together all our lives, and I bring her a 
family mosenge. Have you any particular claim to hear it, Captain 
Wovlvomh?" 

“Not if Blias Twysden don't want me hear it... . . D— the little 
brute.” 

© Don't kick poor little harmless Brownie! He shan't kick you, shall 
he, Brownie?" 

“Wf the brute comes Letween my shins, IT] kick her!” whricks the 
captain. “ Inng her, I'll throw ber into the sea 1” 

“ Whaterer you do to my dog, I swear I will do to yon!" whisper 
Philip to the captain. 

© Where are you staying?“ shiicks the captain. “ Tang you, you 
vhall hear from me.” 

“ Quiet—Bedford Hota, Exy, or I shall think you want the ladics 
to overhcar.” 

“ Your condnet is horiible, sir," says Agnes, rapidly, in the Froneh 
Tancunge. ‘ Mr. doen not comprehend it.” 

it! Ifyou have any m zrets to talk, Dl withdraw fast enough, 
Mirs Agnes,” snyx Othello, 

© Grenville! can L have any tvercta from you? Mr. Firmin is my 
first-cousin. We have lived together all our lives, Philip, I—1 don’t 
know whether mamma aunounced to yceu—my—my emzagement with 
Captain Grenville Wooleemb." The agitation has brought on another 
severe bronchial attack. Pcor, poor little Agues! What it is to have a 
delicate throat ! 

‘The pier tosses up to the skics, as though it had Ieft its maorings—the 
houneca on the cliff dunce and rvvl, as theuch on earthynahe was driving 
them—the sea walks up inte the lodging-houses—and Philip's legs are 
failing from under him: it is only for a moment. When you have a 
large, tough double tooth cut, decent the chair go up to the eviling, and 
your head come off too? Dut, in the next instant, there is a grave 
gentleman befora you, making you a tow, and concealing something in 
bie right deeve. The crash is over. You arv @ man aguin. Philip 
clutches hold of the chain pier for a minute: it docs not sink under 
him. The houses, after reeling fur second or two, rearmune the perpen- 
dicular, and bulge their bow-windows towards the main. He oan sce 
the peuple louking from the windows, the carringes passing, Professor 
Spurrier riding on the cliff with eighteen young ladies, his pupils. In long 
sOee aye he rememLers those absurd littlo incidents with « onrious 
tenacity. 
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“This news," Philip says, “was not—not altogether unexpected. I 
congratulate my cousin, I am eure. Captain Woolcomb, had I known 
this for certain, I am sure I should not have interrupted you. You were 
going, perhaps, to ask me to your hospitable house, Mrs. Penfold? * 

“ Was she though?” cries the captain. 

“T have asked a friend to dine with me at the Bedford, and shall 
go to town, I hope, in the morning. Can I take anything for you, Agnes? 
Good-hye:" and he kisses his hand in quite a déegagé manner, 94 
Maa. Penfold’a chair turns eastward and he gocs to the west. Silently 
the tall Agnes sweepa along, a fair hand laid upon her friend's chair. 

It's over! it’s over! She has done it. Ile was bound, and kept 
his honour, Wut she did not: it was she who forsook him. And I fiar 
very much Mr, Philiy’s heart leaps with pleavure and an immense 
sengation of iclief at thinking he is free. Ile meets half a dozen 
acquaintances on the cliff. He laughs, jokes, shakes hands, invites two 
or three to dinner in the gayest manncr. He sits down on that green, 
not very far from his inn, aud is laughing to himeelf, when he suddenly 
feels something nestling at his knee,—:ubbing, and nestling, and whining 
plaintively. “ What, is that yon?” It is little Brownie, who has tullowed 
him. Poor little rogne! 

Then Philip bent down his hend over the dog, and os it jamped on 
him, with little bleats, snd whines, and innocent carestes, he broke out 
into a ech, and a grent refreshing rain of tears fell from his eyes. Such a 
little illnew! Such a mild fever! Such a speedy cure! Some people 
have the complaint so mildly that they are scarcely ever kept to their 
beds. Some bear its scars for ever. 

Philip sate resolutely at the hotel all night, having given special orders 
to the porter to pny that ho was at home, in caso any genth man should 
call Hfo had a faint hope, ho afterwards owned, that somo friend of 
Captain Woolcomb might wait on him on that officer's part. Ho hada 
faint hope that a letter might come explaining that treason,—as people 
will have a tick, gnawing, yearning, foolish desire for lctters—letters 
which contain nothing, which never did contain anything—letters which, 
neverthelers, you: -. You know, in fact, about those letters, and there ia 
no earthly use in asking to read Philip's. Have we not all rend those 
love-lettera which, after Jove-quarrels, come into court sometimes? We 
have all read thom; and how many have written them? Nine o'clock. 
Ten o’slock, Eleven o'clock. No challengo from the captain; no expla- 
nation from Agnes. Philip declares he slept perfectly well. But poor 
little Brownie the dog made 4 piteous howling all night in the stables, 
She wns uct a woll-bred dog. You could not bave hung the lenst hat on 
her nose, 

‘Wa compared anon our dear Agnes to a Brahmin lady, meckly 
offering herself up to sacrifice according to the practice uscd in her highly 
respectable caste. Did we speak in anger or in eorrow ?—surely in terms 
of respectful grief and sympathy, And if we pity her, ought we not like- 
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wise to pity her highly respectable parents? When the notorious Brutus 
ordered his sons to execution, you can't suppose he was euch a brute as 
to be pleased? All three parties suffered by the transaction: the sons, 
probably, even more than their austere father; but it stands to reason 
that the whole trio were very melancholy. At Jeast, were I a poct or 
musical composer depicting thst business, I certainly should make them 
so. The eons, piping in a very minor key indeed; the father’s manly 
bareo, accompanied by deep wind instruments, and interrupted by appro- 
priate sobs, Thongh pretty fair Agnes is being led to execution, I don’t 
suppose she likes it, or that her parents are happy, who are compelled to 
order the tragedy. 

‘That the rich young proprietor of Mangrove Hall should be fond of 
her was merely & coincidence, Mrs. Twysden afterwards always averred, 
Not for mere wealth—ah, no! not for mines of gold—would they sacrifice 
their darling child. But when that sad Firmin affair happencd, you aca 
it alzo happened that Captain Woolcomb was much struck by dear Agnes, 
whom he met everywhere. Her scapegrace of a counin would go nowhere. 
Le preferred his bachelor associates, and horrible smoking aud drinking 
habits, to the amusements and pleasures of more refined society. Ho 
neglveted Agnes. There is nut the slightest doubt he neglected and 
mortified her, and his wilful and frequent absence showed how little he 
cared for her, Would you blame the dear girl for coldness to a man who 
himself showed such indifference to her? “No, my good Mrs. Candour. 
Ifad Mr. Firmin been ten times as rich as Mr. Woolcowh, I should have 
counselled my child to refuse him. J take the responribility of the 
mcasure entirely on myrelf—I, and her father, and her brother.” So 
Mrs. Twysden afterwards epoke, in circles where an absurd and odious 
rumour ran, that the Twysdens had forced their daughter to jilt young 
Mr. Firmin in order to marry a wealthy quadroon. People will tulk, 
you know, de me, de te. If Woolcomb's dinners had not gone off to 
aftcr lis marriage, I have little duubt the scandal would have dicd 
away, and he and hig wife might have been pretty generally respected 
and visited. 

Nor must you suppose, as we have anid, that dear Agnes gave up her 
first love without o pang. That bronchitis showed] how acntcly the poor 
thing felt her position. It broke out very soon after Mr. Woulcomb's 
attentions became a little particular; and she actually Icft Loudon in 
consequence. It is true that he could follow her without difficulty, but 
«0, for the matter of that, could Philip, as we have seen, when he camo 
down and bebaved so rudely to Captain Woolcomb. And before Philip 
came, poor Agnes could plead, “My father pressed me aair,” as in the 
case of the notorious Mrs. Robin Gray. , 

Father and mother both pressed ber eair. Mrs, Twyaden, I think 
I have mentioned, wrote an admirable letter, and was aware of her 
accomplishment. She used to write roams of gossip regularly every 
week to dear uncle Ringwood when he was in the country: and when ber 
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daughter Blanche married, che is said to have written several of her new 
son's eermons. As a Christian mother, was she not to give her daughter 
her advico at this momentous period of her life? That advice went 
against poor Philip’s chances with his cousin, who was kept acquainted 
with all the circumstances of the controversy of which we have just secn 
the isene. Ido not mean to say that Mra. Twysden gave an impartial 
statement of the case. What partics in a lawsuit do speak impartially 
on their own side or their adversaries’? Mrs, Twysden's view, as I have 
Jearned subsequently, and as imparted to her daughter, was this:—That 
most unprincipled man, Dr. Firmin, who had already attempted, and un- 
justly, to deprive the Twysdens of a part of their property, had commenced 
in quite early life his carcer of outrage and wickedness against the 
Ringwood family. He had led dear Lord Bingwond's non, poor dear 
Lord Cinyhars, into a career of vice and extravagance which caused the 
premature death of that unfortunate young nobleman. Mr. Firmin had 
then mado a marriuge, in rpite of the tears and entreaties of Mra. 
Twysdon, with her lute unhappy sister, whose whol life had been made 
wretched by the doctor's conduct. But the climax of outrage and wicked- 
ness was, that when he—he, a low, penniless adventurer — married 
Colonel Ringwood’s daughter, he was married already, a3 could Le sworn 
ly the repentant clergyman who had been forced, by threats of punish- 
uwut which Dr, Firmin held over him, to perform the rite! “The 
mind"-—Mrs, Talbot Twysden’s fing mind—" shuddered at the thought 
of such wickedness.” But most of all (for to think ill of any one whom 
she had ones loved gave her pain) there was reason to believe that the 
unhappy Philip Firmin was his father's accomplice, and that he knew of 
his own illegitimacy, which he was determined to set aside by any fraud 
or artifice—(she trembled, sho wept to have to say this: O Henven ! 
that there should be such perversity in thy creatures!) And so little 
tore did Philip set by hie mother's honour, that he actually visited the 
abandoned woman who acquiceced in her own infamy, and bad brought 
such unspeakable diegrace on the Ringwood family! The thought of 
this crime had couscd Mre, Twysden and her dear husband nights of 
sleepieas anguish—bad made them years and years older—had stricken 
their hearts with a grief which must endure to the end of their days. 
With people so unscrupulous, so grasping, so artful as Dr. Firmin and 
(must ehe say?) his son, they were bound to be on their guard; and 
though they had eroided Philip, ahe had deemed it right, on the rare 
occasions when she and the young man whom she must now call ber 
illegitimate nephew met, to behave as though she knew nothing of this 
most dreadful controversy. 

“ And now, dearest child” . . . Surely the moral is obvious? The 
dearest child “ must see at once that any foolish plans which were formed 
in childish days and under former defusions must be cast aside for ever as 
impomible, as unworthy of a Twysden—of a Ringwood. Be not concerned 
for the young man himself," wrote Mrs. Twysden—*“TI blush that he should 
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about fidelity and old age? She was singing them on that night, to 
that negro. And I heard the beggar's voice any, ‘Bravo!' through the 
open windows.” 

“Ah, Philip! it was cruel,” says my wife, heartily pitying our 
friend's anguish and misfortnne, “It was cruel indeed. I am sure wo 
ean feel fur yon. But think what certain misery a marriage with such a 
perton would have been! Think of your warm heart given away for ever 
to that heartless creature.” 

“Laura, Laura, have you not often warned me not to peak ill of 
people?" says Laura's husband. 

“T can't help it sometimes,” cries Laura in a transport, “I try and 
do my best net to speak ill of my neighbours; but the worldliness of 
those people shocks me so that I can’t bear to be near them. They are 
so utterly tied and bound by conventionalities, so perfectly convinced of 
their own excessive high-breeding, that they seem to me more odious and 
more vulgar than quite low people; and I am sure Mr. Philij’s friend, 
the Little Sister, is infinitely more ladylike than his dreary aunt or either 
of his supercilious cousins 1 Upon my word, when this lady did speak her 
mind, there was no mistaking her meaning.” 

I believe Mr, Firmin tovk a considerable number of people into his 
confidence regarding this love affsir. He is one of those individuals who 
can’t keep their scerets; and when burt he roars so loudly that all his 
fiends can hear. It hay been remarked that the sorrows of such perrons 
do not endure very long; nor surely was there any great need in this 
instance that Philip's heart should wear a lengthened mourning. Ero 
Jong he smoked his pipes, he played his billiards, he shouted his songs; 
he rodo in the Park for the pleasure of soverely cutting his aunt and 
cousing when their open carriage passed, or of riding down Captain 
Woolcomb or his cousin Ringwood, should either of those worthies come 
in hia way. 

One day, when the old Lord Ringwood came to town for his accustomed 
spring visit, Philip condescended to wait upon him, and was announced to 
hia lordship just as Talbot Twysden and Ringwood his son were taking 
leave of their noblo kinaman. Philip looked at them with a flashing cye 
and a distended nostril, according to his swaggering wont. I daremy 
they on their part bore a very mean and hangdog appearance; for my 
lord laughed at thoir discomfiture, and seemed immensely amused aa they 
slunk out of the door when Philip came hectoring in. 

“ So, air, there has been a family row. Heard all about it : at least, 
their side. Your father did me the favour to marry my niece, having 
auother wife already?” 

“Having no other wife already, sir—thongh my dear relations were 
auxicus to show that he had.” 

“Wanted your money; thirty thousand pound is not a trifle. Ten 
thousand apiece for those children. And no more need of any con- 
founded pinching and sorsping, as they have to do at Bosunash Street. 
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Affair off between you and Agnes? Absurd affair. So much the 
better.” 

“ Yes, air, so much the better.” 

“ Have ten thousand apiece. Would have twenty thousand if they 
got yours. Quite natural to want it.” 

% Quite.” 

“Woolcomb a sort of negro, I understand. ‘Fine property here: 
besides the West India rubbish. ‘Violent man—so people tell me. 
Luckily Agnes ecems a cool, easy-going woman, and must put up with 
the rough ns well as the amocth in marrying a property like that. Vey 
lucky for you that that woman persists there was no marriage with your 
father. Twysden says the doctor bribed her. Take it he's not got 
mauch money to bribe, unless you gave sonie of yours.” 

“T don't bribe people to bear false witness, my lord—and if———” 

“Don't be in a huff; I didn't ray so. Twynden mys 20—perhape 
thinks so. When people are at law they believe anything of one 
another.” 

“1 don’t know what other people may do, rir. If I had another 
man’s money, I should not be easy until I had paid him back. Wud my 
share of my grandfather's property not been lawfully mine—and fur a few 
hours I thought it was not—please God, 1 would have given it up to its 
rightful owners—at least, my father would.” 

“Why, hang it all, man, you don't mean to say your father hos not 
eettled with you?" 

Philip blushed a little. He had been rather surprived that there had 
been no settlement between him and his father. 

“Tam only of age a few months, sir. 1 am not under any apprehension. 
I get my dividends regularly enough. One of my grandfather's trustees, 
General Baynes, is in India. He is to return almost immediately, or we 
should have rent a power of atturney out to him. There's uo huny 
about the business.” 

Philip's maternal grandfather, and Lord Ringwood's brother, the late 
Colonel Philip Ringwood, had died posscssed of but trifling property of 
his own; but his wife had brought him a fortune of sixty thowand 
pounds, which was settled on their children, and in the names of 
trosteee—Mr. Briggs, a lawyer, and Colonel Baynes, an East India officer, 
and friend of Mrs. Philip Lingwood's family. Colonel Buyncs had been 
in England some cight years before; and V’hilip remembered a kind old 
gentleman coming to see him at school, and Jeaving tukens of his bounty 
behind. The other trustce, Mr. Briggs, a lawyer of considerable county 
reputation, was dead long since, having loft his affuirs in an involved oon- 
dition, During the trastee's abeence and the sun's minority, Philip's 
father received the dividends on his eon’s property, and liberally spent 
them on the boy. Indeed, I believe that for some little time at college, 
and during bis first journeys abroad, Mr. Philip spent rather more thar 
the income of his maternal inheritance, being freely supplicl by hia 
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father, who told him not to stint himeclf. Hewes a sumptuous man, 
Dr. Firmin—open-handed—subscribing to many charitice—a lover of 
solemn good cheer. The doctor's dinners.and the doctor's equipages were 
modela in their way; and I remember the sincere respect with which my 
uncle the major (the family guide in euch matters) used to speak of 
Dr, Firmin's taste. ‘ No duchess in London, sir,” he would say,“ drove 
potter horses than Mra. Firmin. Sir George Warrender, air, could not 
give a better dinner, sir, than that to which we sat down yesterday.” 
And for the exercise of these civic virtues the doctor had the hearty 
respect of the good major. 

“Don't tell me, air,” on the other hand, Lord Ringwood would aay; 
“YT dined with the fellow once—a swaggering fellow, sir; but a servile 
fellow. The way he bowed and flattered was perfectly absurd. Those 
fellows think we like it—and we may. Even at my age, I like fiattery~~ 
any quantity of it; and not what you call delicate, but strong, cir. I 
like @ man to kneel down and kiss my shoestrings, I have my own 
opinion of him afterwards, but that is That T Likes-what all men like; 
and that is what Firmin gave in quantities. But you could sce that his 
house was monstrously expensive. His dinner was excellent, and you 
saw it was good every day—not like your dinners, my good Maria; not 
like your wines, Twysden, which, hang it, I can’t swallow, unless I send 
‘em in mytelf. Even at my own house, I don’t give that kind of wine on 
common occasions which Firmin used to give. I drink the best myself, 
of course, and give it to some who know; but I don’t give it to common 
fellows, who come to hunting dinners, or to girla and boys who are dancing 
at my balls.” 

“Yes; Mr. Firmin’s dinners were very handsome—and a pretty end. 
came of the handsome dinners!” sighed Mra, Twysden, 

“ That's not the question ; I am only speaking about the fellow’s meat 
and drink, and they were both good. And it’s my opinion, that fellow 
will have a good dinner wherever ho gocs.” 

Thad the fortune to be present at one of these feasts, which Lord 
Ringwood attended, and at which I mct Philip's trustee, General Baynes, 
who hod just arrived from India. I remember now the amalleat details 
of the little dinner,—the brightness of the old plate, on which the doctor 
prided himself, and the quiet comfort, not to eay splendour, of the enter- 
tainment. The general scemed to take a great liking to Philip, whose 
Rrandfather had been his special friend and comrade in arma. Ile thought 
he aaw something of Philip Ringwood in Philip Firmin’s face. 

“ Ah, indeed!” growls Lord Ri: 

" You ain’t a bit like him,” says the downright General. “ Never saw 
a handsomer or more open-looking fellow than Philip Ringwood.” 

“Oh! I daresay I looked pretty open myself forty years ago,” said my 
Jord; “now I'm ahut, I suppose. I don’t see the least likeness in this 
Young man to my brother.” 

“Thst ia some sherry as old as the century,” whispers the host; 
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‘it ia the same the Prince Regent liked eo at a Manion House dinner, 
five and twenty years ago.” 

“ Never knew anything about wine; was always tippling liqueurs and 
panch. What do you give for this sherry, doctor?” 

The doctor sighed, and looked up to the chandelier. “ Drink it while 
it lasts, my good lord; but don’t ask me the price. The fact is, I don’t 
like to say what I gave for it.” 

“ You need not stint yournelf in the price of sherry, doctor," crivs the 
General gaily; “ you haye but one son, and he has a fortune of his own, 
a» l happen to know. You haven't dipped it, master Philip?” 

“T fear, sir, I may have exceeded my income sometimes, in the lust 
three years; but my father has helped me.” 

“Exceeded nine hundred a-year! Upon my wod! When I was a 
sub, my fiiend» gave me fifty pounds a-ycar, and I never was a shilling 
in debt! What are men coming to now?” 

“If doctoas diink Prince Regent’s sherry at ten guineas a doxn, 
what can you eapect of thcir sons, General Baynes?” grades my lord. 

“My father gives you his bist, my lord,” says Philip gaily; “af you 
know of any better, he will get it for you. Si non his utere mecual 
Please to pass me thut decanter, Pen!" 

I thought the old lord did not scem ill pleased at the young man’s 
fecedom; and now, ab I 2ccall it, think I can agnembs, that a peculiar 
nilence aud anxicty eccmed to weigh upon our heat—upou him whose 
fice was commonly sy ansious and sad. 

The famous ehary, which bad made many voyages tu Indian climes 
before it acquired ite exquisite Mavour, had travelicd some thece ur four 
timcs round the doctor's polished tabic, when Brice, his nian, entesed with 
letter on lus mlser tay, Pubaps Philip's eyes and ming exchanged 
Blauces in which ever so small a scintilla of minhicf might sparkle. The 
ductor often had kttars when he way (ntertaining las ficuda; und his 
patients had a heack of tllng ill ut awhwaid tines 

© Gracious heavens!” cries the doctor, when he road the diqatch— 
it won a telegraphic message, “ The poor Grand Duh: |” 

What Grand Duke ?” asks the purly Jad of Hingwood. 

“My carliet pation and friend—the Giand Duke of Groningen! 
Seized this morning at leven at Potzendorf! Tas sent for me, 1 pro- 
anised to gu to him if cyer he had ned of me. I must got 1 can rave 
the night-traiu yct. General! our visit to the city unit be dc ferred till 
my return. Gct a portmantean, Brice; and call a cub at once. Philip 
‘will entertain my fricnds for the evening. My deur lord, you won't mind 
an old ductor leaving you to atteud an old patiiut? I will waite from 
Groningen. I shal] be there on Fiiday moining. Farewal, genth wen! 
Brie, another bottle of that sherry! I pray, don’t let anybody stir! 
God bles you, Philip, my boy!” And with this the doctor went up, 
touk his con by the hand, and laid the other very Lindly on the young 
man's shoulder, Then he made a bow round tho table to his guiste—one 
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of his graceful bows, for which he was famous. I can see the sad amile 
on his face now, and the light fiom the chaudelicr over the dimng-table 
glancing from his shining forehead, and casting decp shadows on to his 
check fiom his heavy brows. 

The departure was a Little abiupt, and of course cast eomewhat of ao 
gloom upon the company. 

“ My cariinge am’t ordered till ten—must go on mtting here, I sup- 

Confounded life doctor’s must be! Called up any hour in the 
night! Get their fecs! Must go!” growled the great man of the party. 

People are glad enough to have them when thcy are ill, ™y lord. I 
think I have head that once, whcu you woe at Ryde . . 

The great man started back a. if a httle shock of cold water had 
falln on him; and then Jookcd ot Plahp with not unfriendly glaincca. 
“ Treated fur gout—so he did. Very wall, too!” said my lod; and 
whispered, not maudibly, “ Cool hand, that boy!” And then lus Jord- 
sup ful to talk with Gcncral Bay nes about his campaigning, and his anly 
acquaintance with his own brother, Philp's grandfather. 

The gencral did not care to bray abont lus own fcats of arms, but was 
Joud m proses of his old comrade, Pluliip was plead to hear his grand- 
me bo well spoken of. The gencial had known Dr Firmm’s father also, 
who lhewise hal bucn a cvloncl in the famous old Pummanlar mmy. 
“A Tartar that flow was, and no nustuhe'” said the good officer. 
“ Your father has a stiong looh of him, and you havea glance of him at 
tions, But you acmund ime of Plup Emgwood nvt a litte; and you 
could not bclong to a bettur man.” 

“Hal” says my lord = ‘There had been difercaces between him and 
tus lnother, Te may have becn thinkmg of day» when they wae fiends. 
Lod Ringwood now graviouly ached it Guncial Bayncs was staying im 
Londun? But the General had only come to do this piece of bupinies, 
which must now be delaycd. He was too poor to hve im London. He 
must look out for a county place, where he and his aix cluld:en could 
live cheaply. “* Thace boys at school, and one at college, Mr. Plilip—you 
Anow whut that must cost; though, thank my stars, my college boy docs 
not spend nine hundicd a year. Nine hundhed! Where should we be 
ui he did?” In fact, the days of nubobs me long over, and the genial 
had come back to hiy native country with only viry ema] means for the 
support of # gicat family. 

‘When my lord's cariiage came, he departed, ond the other guests pre- 
wently took the kave. The General, who was a bachelor: for the nonce, 
Temamed awhile, and we three prattled over cheroots in Philip's amohing- 
room. It wasa night like a hundied I have spent thuc, and yet how 
well J remember it! ‘We talked about Philip’s future prospects, and he 
communicated his intentions to us in hisladly way. As for practising at 
the bar: No, air! he and, in reply to General Baynes’ queries, he 
should not make much hand of that: shouldn't if he were ever zo poor, 
He had his own money, and his father’s, and he condescended to say that 
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he might, perhaps, try for Parliament should an eligible opportunity offer, 
“ Here's a fellow born with a silver spoon in his mouth,” asys the general, 
as we walked away together. “A fortune to begin with; a fortune to 
inherit. My fortune was two thousand pounds and the price of my two 
first commissions; and when I die my children will not be quite so well 
off as their father was when he began!” 

Having parted with the old officer at his modest sleeping quai tz near 
hia club, I walked to my own home, hittle thinking that yonder cigar, of 
which I had shaken some of the ashes in Plulp’s emohing-room, waz to 
be the Inst tobacoo I ever should smoke there, The pipe was amoked 
out, The wine was drunk. When that door closed on me, it closed for 
the last time—at Jenst was never more to admit me aa Philip's, as 
Dr. Firmin's, guest and fiiend. I pass the place oftin now. My youth 
comes back to me as I gaze at those blank, shining windows. I see my- 
eelf a boy, and Phibpa clutd ; and his fair mother; and his father, the 
hospitable, the melancholy, the magnificent. I wah I could have helped 
him. Iwish somehow he lad boriowed money. Le never did. He 
gave me his often. I have never sein him ance that mght when his owa 
door closed upon lum, 

On the second day after the doctor's dupaiture, as I was at breakfast 
with my family, I received the following Ictter:— 


My prar Prapi\n15, 

Covtp I havo seon you in pnvate on Tuesday night, I mght havo warned 
you of the calamity which was hanging ovo: my house. But to what guod ond? That 
you should know a fiw weebs, hous, befuie what all the wold will img with 
to-morrow? Neither you nor I, nor ono whom wo both love, would have becn the 
hapmer for knowimg my musfortanes a fiw hours sooner. In fout-and-twenty hon 
evory club in London will be busy with talk of tho depaitme of tho akmated 
Dr, Fiarmn—the wealthy Dr Firmin ; a few months more and (I have stict anil 
confidential 1cason to beleve) hereditary 1a0h would have been mine, but bu Gcouge 
Fumun would have been an insolvent man, and hus son Sn Phihp a beggar Pehape 
the thought of this honour has been one of the 1easona which has dote:muncd ae on 
eapatnating myself sooner than I othe: wise neoded to have done, 

George Finn, the honomed, the wealthy physician, and his son a begeu? I 

seo you are staithd at the pews! You wonder how, with a gicat practxe, and no 
greut ostennble excuses, much rom should have come ayon mi—upon him It has 
cincd as if for yeale past Fate has been determined to make war npon Gooire Biand 

Fumm ; and who can battle against Fate? A man unnorally adnutted to be of 

good judgment, I have embarked m moicantile speculations the most promuing. 

Everythmg upon which I lad my hand has crumbled to nun ; but Lean say with the 

Boman bard, “ Impandum ferent rene.” And, almost penniless, almost aged, an 

emle driven fiom my country, I sock another where I do not despau—ZJ even have a 

Sirm bshef that 1 shall be enabled to ropair my shattered fortunes! Bfy race has 
never been deficient in comage, and Philp and Phihp’s father must use all theirs, 0 
as to be enabled to face the dark times which menace thom. 1 csleres quant pennae 
Pinta we must resign whet she gave us, and boar our calamity with anahaken 


‘There is a man, I own to you, whom I cannot, I mast not face, General 
‘Raynes has just come from Indu, with but very small savings, I fear; anil these are 
Seopundieed by bus impredence and my most crac] and unexpected misfortune, I nced 
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not tell you thit sy a2 would have boon my boy’s My will, mado long since, wall be 
found m the tortovessholl secietaue standing in my consultin.s 100m under the pictmo 
of Abraham offmg up Isaac In it you will sce that ever; thing, except amnmties 
to old and dcscrsimg setvanta and a logacy to one cxcellent and faithfal woman whom. 
Town I have mongud—my all, which onc was condcable, 1s if? to my boy 

‘Tam now worth loss than nothing, and have compromucd Plikp’s propoity along 
with my own Asa man of busincss, General Baynes, Colonel Ringwood s old com- 
} smon m arms, was culpably carcleas, and I—alas' that I mast own it—decs:vod him 
Bung the only surviving trastoo (Vim Phihp Eingwood’a other truste. was an 
‘cunprinupled attorney who has boon long dial), Generul B wzmed a payer suthourin, 
as he magined, my bankers to rer cise Pip dividends, but, m fut, ging me the 
powui to dispose of the camtal ram On my honour, 95 aman, asa geuthmn, as 4 
father, Pundenmu, I hoped to 1cplaco ut? I took at, I embwhed it in speculations in 
‘which it sink down with ten times tho amount of my own puvate;ropeaty Uilf year 
afte: half yeas, with stutonud means and with tho greatest difiulty to myself, my 
poor boy has had lus dividend , and fe at Jet t has nevor hnown what w 1s want or 
amucty untl now Want? Amucty? Piay Hiaven he neva may sufiur tho 
slacpless an,zuish, tho aking cnc whi b has pursed mo! “Post equtem ae fet atra 
curd,” ow favomzte post sys Ah’ how truly, too, does ho remuk, “Patria gure 
caul ee quoque fugt?” Think you whuo I go ,1uf ind remorse will not follow me ? 
‘Choy will neyer kave mo until J shall return to this countiy—for that I shall rota 2, 
my heut tila mo—untl I can rcambuise Genci il Baynes, who et nds indebted to 
Vhup thion,b his meautiousness ind my overpow ung necessity , and my he ut—an 
ening but jond father » hoart—tulls mo that my boy will not eventu lly Jose & punny 
ly my mifortuno 

I own, Intwcen om lvos, th vt this illness of tho Grind Duke of Groningen w 19 
ayrctert which I put foiw ud You will hou ci mo me lon fon the pliew whither 
fan some time past I have detamimd on bo hng my stcpa = yhhevd 100! on 
f torday, to Phibp’a cacadit, at lus baukaas I tale ttle mow thm that sum with 
mo, deprisod, vet full of hepe, having dono wions, yct determined to rotuovo 
v, and vowing that ae I die my your by shall not hive to blush at beans the 
‘unme of Groran Baan Tw 


Good bye, dear Phihp ! ‘You old fircnd will tell you of my musfortanes When 
I witt. agi, it will be to tell you whee to vidios, mo, and wheicver I am, on 
whatcyer musfortnnes of 516% me, think of me alw rye as your fond Farnun 


Thad eewrce 2¢ad this awful letter when Phubp Im himself came 
into ow. brcabfast-.0c0m, looking vay much distu bud. 
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he might, perhaps, try for Parliament should an eligible opportunity offer. 
‘ Here's a fellow born with a silver spoon in his mouth,” says the general, 
aa we walked away together. “A fortune to begin with; a fortune to 
inherit. My fortune was two thousand pounds and the price of my two 
first commissions; and when I die my children will not be quite so well 
off os their father was when he began 1" 

Having parted with the old officer at his modest elceping quarters near 
hia club, I walked to my own home, little thinking that yonder cigar, of 
which I had shaken some of the ashea in Philip's amoking-room, was to 
bo the last tobacco I ever should smoke there. The pipe was amoked 
out. The wine was drank. When that door closed on me, it closed for 
the last time—at least was never more to admit mc as Philip's, as 
Dr. Firmin’s, guest and friend. I pass the place often now. My youth 
comes back to me as I gaze at those blank, shining windows. I sce my- 
self a boy, and Philipa child; and his fair mother; and his father, the 
hospitable, the melancholy, the magnificent, I wish 1 could have helped 
hia. I wish somehow he had borrowed money. He never did. Ie 
gave me his often. I have never seen him since thet night when his own 
door closed upon him. 

On the second day after the doctor's departure, as I was at breakfast 
with my family, I received the following letter :— 


My prae Pcxpixyi, 

Covup I have seen you in private on Tuesday night, I might have warned 
you of the calamity which was hauging over my house, But to what good end? That 
you shoald know « few wocks, hours, befure what all tho world will ring with 
to-morrow? Neither you nor I, nor one whom we both love, would have been tho 
happicr for knowing my misfortunes a fow houra sooner, In fonr-and-twenty hours 
every club in London will be busy with talk of tho departure of tho evlebruted 
Dr. Firmin—the wealthy Dr. Firmin ; a few months moro and (I have strict and 
confidential renzon to believe) hereditary rank would have been miuc, but Sir George 
irmin would have been an insolvent man, and his son Sir Philip a bepuar, Perhaps 
the thought of this honour has been one of the reasune which has determined ine on 
expatriating myself sooner than J otherwise needed to havo done, 

George Firmin, the honoured, the wealthy physician, mud his son o beggar? 1 
eco you are starthd at the pews! You wander how, with a great practice, ond no 
greut ostensible expenses, tuck ruin should have come apon me—apon him, It hg 
soomed as if fur yeate past Fate has been determined to make war upon Googe Brand 
Finmin ; ond who can battle against Fate? A man unisenally admitted to bo of 
good judgment, I have embarked in mercantile speculatious the most promising. 
Everything upoa which 1 laid my hand has crambled to ruin ; but 1 can say with the 
Toman bard, “Impavidum ferient ruin.” And, almost penniless, almort aged, an 
exile driven from my country, I seek another where I do not despair—Z evan have 
firm belief that I shall be enabled to repair my shstiored fortunca! My race hea 
mover been deficient in courage, and Philip and Philip's father must use all theirs, 60 
a2 to be enabled to face the dark times which menace tham. St celeres quatit pennas 
Fortwaa, wo must resign what she gave us, and boar our calamity with unshaken 
hearts f 

‘There is a man, I own to you, whom I cannot, I must not face, General 
‘Baynes has just come from India, with bat very small sevings, I fer; and these are 
Jeopaailsed by his impradence and my most cruci and unexpected misfortune, I need 
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not tell you that my el would have boon my boy’s My will, made long amee, will be 
found m the toitoeshell secietaue standing in my consultin ,:00m under the picture 
of Abisham offamg up Iwoc In xt you will sce that everything, excopt annaities 
to old and dcserving seavants and a legacy to one cxuclient and fathfil woman whom 
T own I have wiongid—my alll, which once was consulable, ts left to my boy 

Tam now worth kes thin nothing, and have compromwed Phip’s property along 
with my own As man of busmess, General Baynes, Colone! Ringwood s old com- 
pamon in arma, was culy ably carelcas, and I—alas' that I must own 1t-—decoryed Lim 
Bang the only surviving trustes (Mrs Phnp Ringwood’s other trasteo was an 
unprmcipled attouney wlo has boon long dead), Generil B «1,,ned 9 payor suthorizing, 
na ho unagmed, my bankers to receive Philp » dividends, but, m fut, giving me the 
yower to dispose of tho cayital sum On my honour, 13 a mr, as 1 genthmim, as + 
father, Pendennis, I hoped to replace 1t* I took at, Tomb whed it in speeniahons an 
wluch it sank down with ton times the amount of my own puivate jroperty Wilf cur 
after holf yen, with sti utencd means and with tho greatest duficulty to myvelf, my 
oot boy has had bis divziend, and Ae at kat has never Lnown what wis want or 
amucty antl now Want? Anricty? Pray Heaven ho nev mty enffir tho 
fre mmsh, the racking cato which hae puisncd mo! Post equitem se det atres 
exra,” ow invoutito poet «ays Ab * how trult, tuo, does he remuk, “ Patria quis 
erul ae guogue fugit?” Think you wilco I go zucf ind remorse will not follow me? 
They will nevet Lave mo until I chall return to ths countiy—for that I shall rotm 1, 
my heut tells me—untl I can rcambuim General Baynes, who stinds imdcbted to 
‘Lhihp thion,,t his mc utiousness and my ovesponcting necessity , and my heat—an 
amg but fond father’s heait—tclls me that my boy will not cvcnta ly lose a pony 
1 my misfortune 

I own, detncen oursclves, that this illness of tho Granl Duke of Groningen ww 
a putert whieh F put forw ud = You wall hear ci me cro long fion the place whither 
for some time prt I have dokemind on berling mv step» I ylicod 100! on 
butorday, to Philp » ciodt, at Ins bankai s =I tale little morc than that sum with 
mo, dupriacd, yet full of hope, living done wiumes, yet ditermined to retueve 
it, and vowing that ere I dio my you boy shall not hive to blush of bewing the 
name of Groen Bawo Tm 


Good bro, dear Philip ' Yom old fixcnd wall tell von of my misfortunes When 
T wate agin, 2t will be to tell you whuc to ules mo, ond whucver I am, o1 
wh tteven misfortunes of] 1% mc, thik of me alw 1\» as your fond Farmar 

Thad scarce zead this awful letter when Philip nmin himself came 
mito ow bicakfst-100m, loohuig very much distuz! ud. 
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The Study of Histony. 


No abstract question has of late years attracted or deserved greater 
attention than the inquiry whether history is or is not capable of heing 
studied atancience. The aotivity of the controversy ia proved by the 
fact, that within the Inst few months two articles on the affirmative side 
have heen contributed to a well-known quarterly review, whilst the 
professors of modern history at cach university have published lectures 
maintaining the negative. To the world at large the chief interest of the 
question lies in ite bearing on morality. It is a phase which, in thia 
country at lenst, is somewhat novel and unueual of the old controversy on 
frec-will and necessity, the interest of which it revives rather by the new 
evidence which it is supposed to adduce on the necessarian side than by 
new arguments. As urunl in such caves, the temper in which the 
antagonists write has more to do with the rympatbics of their readers 
than the arguments which they use; and judging by thie test, there can 
be no doubt that those who oppose the notion that history can he treated 
as 2 science are, and in scveral important rerpects denerve to be, on the 
popular eide. They profess to be, and no doubt are, actuated by a 
genuine desire to uphold both the dignity and the morality of human 
conduct, and they are able to put forward some strong and many epecioua 
reasons for contending that their antagunists arc indiffi rent to both. Their 
opponents, on the contrary, write, for the most part, with a disregard for 
the fecliugs of mankind which is almost studied, and seem to ferl o 
Poritive satisfaction in the prospect, which their speculations appear to 
afford, of overthrowing most of the principles on which morality depends. 
An attentive examination of the subject will, however, be found to tend 
to the conclusion that the whole discussion is altogether irrelevant to 
morale, and that the base upon which they rest would remain unshaken, 
even if it should tun out to be possible to construct a real science of 
history. 

‘The apprehensions entertained hy these who deny the possibility of 
constructing a science of history are stated with eloquence by Mr. Goldwin 
Smith. “1 shall,” he says, “continue to belicve that humanity advancs 
hy free effort, but that it is not developed according to invariable laws, 
such as, when discovered, would give birth to a new acience. I confess 
that 1 am not wholly unbiassed in adhering to thin belief... . There 
is uo man who would not recoil from rendering up hia free personality 
and all it enfolds to become a mere link in a chain of causation 
mere grain in a mass of being—cven though the chain were not moro 
of iron than of gold, even though the mass were all besutifal and good, 
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instead of being full of evil, lonthsomeness, and horror.” These vigorous 
words express with much point the feeling with which the writings 
to which they refer must excite in almost every mind at first sight, and 
which their faults of style tend greatly to excite and confirm. Otherwise 
expressed, they involve some such assertions as these:—Physical science 
is posible, becausc matter is inanimate, and is moved according to 
necersary laws; science relating to human actions is impomible, be- 
enuse man is a free, rational, and responsible agent. In the opening 
sentence of his lecture, Mr. Goldwin Smith expresses this feeling. ‘The 
firat question which the student lias now to ask himaclf is, whether history 
is governed by necessary laws? If it is, it ought to be written and read 
asa science.” The fullewing words of one of his opponents are to much 
the same effect:——“‘In the physical and the moral world, in the natural 
and the human, are ever acen two forces” (the italics aro not in the 
original)—“ invariable rule and continual advance, law and action, order 
and progress; these two powers working harmoniously together, and tho 
roxult inevitable »uquence, orderly movement, irresistible growth.” ‘The 
question between the two thus appears to be reduced to this—Whether 
a etato of things which cach recognizes in the physical, prevnils alo 
in the moral world. This is affirmed by the one, and denied by the 
other. 

It is unquestionably true that physical science supplies evidence as to 
what anorality has to hope or to fear from the invention of a science 
of human sotions, if such a science is possible. Hence, the first atep 
towards ascertnining tho interest of morality in the discussion must 
bo to ascertain ihe truth of the popular notion that physicat science 
im founded upon the existence of brute matter, moved according to 
necesnary laws. These phrases, and especially the Intter, are no con- 
tantly used by the disputants, that they colour the whole discussion. 
The discovery of the “laws” by which physical nature is “ governed” 
is constantly asserted to be the great object of ali acientific inquiry. The 
hope of discovering similar ‘‘laws" “governing” human conduct is the 
prospect which animates those who belicve in the possibility of con- 
stineting a science of history. What, then, is meant by the “laws” with 
which physical science ia conversant? 

To speak of matter being governed at all, and still more to speak of 
its being governed by law, is obviously a metaphor, but it is a metaphor 
60 natural and so common that, to almost every one, it stands in the pluca 
of the definite assertion of a truth. It is, therefure, not so super- 
fuous as it may at first aight appear to state what the precise 
meaning of the words “law” and “govern” is, A law ia a com- 
mand enjoining 8 course of conduct; and = command is an inti- 
mation by the stronger to the weaker of two reasonable beings, 
that unless the weaker does or forbears to do some specified thing, 
the stronger will in some way or other hurt or injure him. People 
Gre mid to govern others by Jaw, where they influence their conduct by 
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imposing Jawa upon them. That this is the proper sense of the word 
“Jaw,” and that all otle.s ate daivatave and metaphorical, has been abun- 
dantly poved by well-hnown wiiters on the subject, cycully by tho 
late Mr. Austin, in lus Leotuics on the Province of Jurisprudcner, 
and especially in the fist and fifth. It is obvious, fiom every pat 
of this definition, that reason on the part both of the govanor and 
the governed 1s ewxntil to the very notion of law ; and that, thar 
fore, a8 applied to mitertal objects, the woid as purcly mctaphorieal, 
and means nothing cleo than that wo ob«ive in thiu motions a icgu~ 
lity which, of they wae reasonable agunts, orginiting fiom time to 
time their own motion, would show thcn complete obudicnce to whit, 
af it had been addicwed to them under penaltacy, would have ben 
a law. If the sun and the planets wee mon, who j1lded imphut 
obedience to a command to hccp constantly moving mm cautun dircc- 
tiona, those durections would be indicated by the primciples dixovencd by 
astronomers; and as the bodies in question do in fact move constantly in 
those dircctions, the prmciples are called laws. If the language of the 
ncceasazzin school of histor ins 15 to bo taken strictly, 1t amplis not that 
Pursons ae necessary, but thit things aic voluntary agents, for at 1¢ pre~ 
sents them as }1elding obedicnce to commands. Nothing sets the contiast 
Dbetwecn proper and mctuphorcal laws in so clu a hght as apccfic 
allustrations of each. Few mctaphorcal “live” are botwr hnown than 
the laws of motion, the thud of which 1 as follows —‘ Whun presswe 
produces motion 10 & body, the momentum generatcd 18 propoutional to 
the pressure.” 

Compare this with 9 law in the proper senve. The following is the 
wixth scetion of an Act of Parhament passed lust scwion, respicting the 
commutation of tithcs .— ‘Lhe commussioncrs shall have acciss to the books 
of the comptroller of coin rcturna, and shall be furoshed by hnn with such 
information as they may rcquue for the purposcs of any awmid,” &c. A 
comparison of these different “laws” scts m a strong hight the inadequacy 
and the nuskading and dclusive character of the metaphor wiuch assigns 
that mame to the former. The grcat kadmg distinction between them 
in, that, in the case of the laws of motion, the facts make the Law; 1n the 
case of the Act of Parliament the law governs the facts. If one exception 
to the third law of motion could be cstabhshed, the law would hold no 
Jonger. If cx ery comptroller of corn returns in England rcfusxd accu 
to his hooks to the commissioners, the Jaw upon the subject would 
1cmain just os it is, and would be called ito ope:ation for the purposcs 
of punishment. Thus the vital distinction between real and metaphorical 
lune ia, that the first are commands, the eccond are mere records of 
facta, and, by deseribmg them as Jawa, the mind ia almost inevitably 
ified with the notion that they have not only an existence of ther 
own spurt from facts, but an energy of their own by which they control 
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motion may be described by that name without impropriety. They are 
rales for conducting investigations, and may thus, without any violent 
abuse of language, be described as laws binding on the mind which 
pursues euch investigations, the penalty being error. Thus the third law 
of motion might be expressed as follows :—‘‘ Whoever wishes to ascertain 
the momentum generated in a moving body must make his calculations 
on the principle that the momentum is proportional to the pressure.” If 
it be assumed that there is an intelligent Author of Nature, and that 
there is evidence that his will as to scientific investigations is to this 
effect, the laws of motion may be described as lawa in the proper sense 
of tho word. Upon any other supposition, the use of the word is more 
or leas improper. 

The most appropriate way of expressing thia would be to drop the 
‘use of the word “law” altogether in such cases, and to substitute for it 
cither “rule” or “formula,” either of which fully expresses what is 
intended, whilst neither is misleading. Such expressions as the “ laws of 
gravitation " have led many people into serious error, but no one was ever 
misled by speaking of the rule of three into the notion that numbers form 
a port of society amongst themselves. 

This account of the nature of the subject-matter which scicnce investi-~ 
gatce, shows that it teaches far lesa about material objects than many 
people are led to believe by the vast practical importance of modern scientifio 
discoveries, No phrases are more common than those which assert the 
brute inanimate nature of matter, and the certainty of scientific procerses is 
supposed to depend upon this circumstance. Upon closer examination, it 
will be found that physical science asverta nbeolutely nothing whatever on 
this point. The words in which we describe material objects are mere veils 
for our own ignorance and metaphors derived from our own conduct. 
‘The sciences which we have devised for the purpose of understanding them 
aro relative exclusively to ourselves, and not to them. Thus, when we 
say the cannon-ball knocks down the house, we speak incorrectly, for we 
predicate action of the cannon-ball, and we cannot prove it. All that we 
can say with certainty in, ihe ball impinges, the wall falls, In practice, 
no doubt, it is constantly neccasary (as the whole structure of language 
proves) to personify the material world, and attribute to it action and 
Passion; but in doing so, we expose ourselves to the risk of raising a 
yhuntom which is very embarraming when we come to speculate on 
Tiuman conduct—the phantom of s ret of slavish agents destitute of any 
moral relations whatever, and capable only of receiving impressions from 
without. 

Physical science gives no warrant for any such opinion as this, It 
tells ua nothing ubont the internal constitution of material objects. We 
do not learn from it that matter is inanimate, insensible, and incapable of 
voluntary action, but only that we have no evidence to the contrary; and 
that whatever may be the truth on this point, all the sensible motions of 
all woighty object, whether known or not known to be animated, may be 
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predicted by the help of certain general rules of calculation. The rule 
that the force of gravity varias inversely as the square of the distance, 
applies equally whether we wish to calculate the height and length of 
@ man’s jump or tho direction of a planct’s orbit. The one agent is 
rational and voluntary; of the other we know absolutely nothing, but 
‘wo use the aame formula to form our judgment in each instance. Such 
formulas enable us to determine the mode of the actions which we use the: 
to predict, but they show nothing whatever as to their cause. It would 
be impossible to disprove on scientific grounds the assertion that a chair 
ora table has a soul, though it would be easy to show that we have not 
the amallest reason to think so. A year or two ago a curious and very 
ingenious little book was published, the cbject of which was to prove thut 
the material world was living, and that we were prevented from recog- 
nizing its life by the limited nature of our own organs; nor conld any 
other answer he given to it than that such a doctrine is a more gucsa, 
unsupported by any evidenoe. 

It is of great practicul importance to remember the immense extent 
of the questions relating to material objects which are thus left open by 
physical science, becaurc the fears which ure excited by attempts to apply 
scientific processca to studies connectcd with human action are founded 
almost catirely upon the mistaken notion that science proves the truth of 
one half of the well-known lines of Popp— 


“ Who, binding natare fast in fiuto, 
‘Left free the hurnan will.” 


‘That nature is bound fust in fate is a propouition allogether beyond our 
knowledge ; all that we know is that we can predict some of the events 
which will occur if things continue to go on as they hitherto have gone 
on. Whether or not they will so continue is a point on which we know 
nothing, though we have no reason to doubt it; but there is a great din- 
tinction between affirmative knowledge and what inst bo called negative 
ccitaiuty, and the neglect of this distinction is a fruitful soures of hasly 
conclusions and bitter jealousy. The rubtlety of metaphors, and the case 
with which the common uxages of Iungnage mislead all but the moxt 
careful observers, is one of the most singular fucts in the whole history of 
spoculation. Thus it is almost always anvumed that to affirm that it is 
certnin that something will happen is equivalent to denying that any ono 
has the power to prevent it; and this persuasion is really the ouly or ut 
least the chief objection which peoplo entertain to the attanpt tv construct 
what ie called a science of histury. Attention, however, shows (as the 
Archbishop of Dublin long since poiuted ont) that this is an entire mis- 
tuke, and that physical science proves it to be one. 

No one ever affirmed that huuian actions could be predicted with any 
greater certuinty than that with which we predict that the sun will rise 
to-morrow; Wut what is the strict meaning of that essertion—in what 
senso ie it certain that the sun will rise? Tho expression means no 
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more than this—that we have no doubt about it, and that we have reason 
to believe that any one who applies his mind to the subject will have as 
little doubt. The notion, that there is some abstract necessity, some 
overruling fate, some specific agent, called a force, by which the planets 
are moved in their orbits, is an irrational enperstition. Certainty ia an 
attribute of mind, end the assertion that something is certain in the 
abstract means only that the person making the amertion does not specify 
the mind with reference to which ho makes it. 

The nature of the grounds on which we are certain that the sun will 
risa to-morrow, proves this beyond all doubt. Those grounds aro, that 
thore is atrong evidence, in infinite abundance, to show that the motions 
of ull heavy bodies may bo predicted by the application of certain rules; 
that there is no evidence to show that this state of things has ever varied 
at any period as to which we have any information ; and that if those 
rules apply for a few hours longer, the phenomenon of wunrise will 
present ituelf, As a mattor of fact, such evidence would sutixfy every 
mind with which we are acquainted as soon as it was apprehended. Why 
it should do so we cannot tell. It is for the present an ultimate fhet 
beyond which we cannot gu. Reasonable, however, and, indeed, inevitable 
an Buch o conclusion is, it is quite pomible that it may be fale in fact, and 
that poasibility cannot be refuted, otherwise than by the ovcurrence of the 
event. It may bo that the rulca which we have devised are not the only 
oncs which are necessary, in order to predict the motions of the heavenly 
bodies with perfect accuracy for ever, Indeed, it is almost certain that 
there are others which are now and will, perhaps, remain alwaya unknown 
to man, which would be necessary for that purpose. Such rules might, if 
known to us, enable us to predict that on one particular day, out of 
many billions, the sun would not rise, just as we aro at present able to 
predict that on one day, out of several thousands, its light will be inter- 
rupted by the moon. It may be that these rules will hold good only for a 
time, and that, at a given moment, the human race may suddenly find 
itself sprawling in the dark—dvstitute of all science, and ignorant of the 
moana of getting apy. Yet, up to the moment of the occurrence of such a 
catastrophe, our certainly of the permanence of the present stute of things 
would be just 28 complete and quite as rensonable as it is at the prevent 
Moment. Honee science can claim no other ccrtainty than one which is 
ut once negative and hypothetical, It treats that which doss not appear 
as if it did not oxist, and it invariably assumes the adequacy and per- 
manence of the rules which it applies. With the possibility that those 
rules may be transitory or inadequate guides to truth, it doca not concern 
iteelf. 





‘The limited and conditional natures of the cortainty which science can 
claim to catublish, in reference to material objects, is the true, and is a 
sufficient answer to the fears which the attumpt to establish a science of 
history inspires, If the sciences, which aro acknowledged to be such in 
the strictest sense of the word, disclose to us neither nature bound in fite, 
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nor objects governed by irresistable Iowa, nor a net of agenta yielding 
obedience to irresistible impulses, nor s fatal neceamty having # realm 
which constantly threatena to enclose us, why should we fear 1ta appli- 
cation to human affurs? If, for anything that soence teaches to the 
contrary, the heavenly bodies may be rational bemgs, moving mm thar 
orbits from their own choice, can it be ead that the attempt to dus 
cover general rules, by the help of which Limited aud conditional pre- 
dietions respecting human conduct may be made, involves any danger to 
morality? 

Such a question ought not to be disouwed without a more exphert 
acknowledgment of its importance than most of those who believe in 
the poamkhty of constructing a science of history thmk fit to mako. 
It 18 amposnble to read thar wratings without a constant revolt agamst 
the harsh indiffircnce with which they treat the common scnhments of 
mankind, and the cigerness with which they adopt, on evciy occauon, 
forms of speech of which it 16 difficult to say whether thuy are most 
remmable for maccuracy or offinsivcness It may be possible to exta- 
bhsh the consstency of whit 1s trnein the opimions with those great 
moral doctzines which give to life all ts value and dignity, but tlis can be 
done only by @ process too intricate to be performed by persons who have 
not made a special study of the queshon. Tho bioad obvious inference 
which most of then writmgs suggest, and which 1 +st majority of ther 
iciders would draw, 14, that man deserves neither praise nor blame for 
lus conduct, that he hay no poner over his own actions, that he 15 a 
helpless puppet who ought to be contcmplated not a3 an individual at all, 
‘but (to usc Mr Goldwin Smuith’s cxpicssions) as a link in a chain, o1 & 
grun ma mas; and that the only objects which cm enhst the sympa- 
thies of pursons cnlightencd enough to adysait thur own insignificance are 
vague abstractions, called by euch names as progress and civilization. It 
13 very seldom that any attempt 1s made by the waztcra referred to, to dis- 
connect such conclusions from the prcmisxs which they lay down. They 
usually write as if they fult that come what would of morality and all 
that 1g connected with at, the one tlung nccdfal for all mankind was to ait 
at then fect and accept their doctisnes 

‘The offinuscncss of such conduct, to s1y nothing of its arrogance, 
cannot be exngecratcd § If this were rally the conclusion to which 
science leads us it would be fatal to the cxstcnce of ancnee itself; for it 
would destroy any interest wluch a man of spirit could felin it. Such 
a man, on discovering that conscicnce, honour, and moral responmbility 
‘were mere phantoms, would probably spend the Inst rclics of personality 
and frce-will an eapitsing lus contcmpt for the imanmate universe of 
wluch he formed an mammate morsel, and sm resolving that the eternal 
Jiwa which hed takcn the trouble to make the world should have the 
satifichion of mansgmg and mending st without his avutance. 

Such consuderations aa these make it doubly amportant to clear up, if 
Pomuble, the confauon with which the question has been surrounded, snd 
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to show that whatever may be the fears and hopes of the disputants, and 
whatever may be the inferences which their language would bear, and 
which they may wish it to bear, the interests of morality are, in reality, 
altogether unaffected by the debate. It is necessary to point this ont, in 
order to guard against the impression that the following observations 
are bisased by any leaning towards the consequences which those who 
maintain the arguments against which they are directed, arc anxious to 
avert, 

‘The argument of those who, with the avowed object of protecting the 
intererts of morality, deny the possibility of constructing a science of 
history, may be thus stated :—They say, where there is no regularity there 
enn be no science; but where there is no irregularity there can be no 
freedom, and where there is no freedom there can be no morality. In so 
far, therefore, as freedom implies irregularity in the conduct of free 
agents, it excludes the powibility of science. Now evory man is con- 
scious that he is a free agent; and the proposition that men are free, 
menns that before they act they have it in their power to act in either 
of two or more wayn; but if they have and use this power it must be 
imporsible beforchand to predict the manner in which they will use it; 
therefore history cannot be formed into a science, because if it were it 
would enable us to predict human actions. 

Many of tho propositions of which this argument is composed are 
undeniably true. No ono has ever muecceded in pereuading people to 
doubt cither that fiecdom is enmential to morality, or that men are 
conscious of being freo agents in the senre stated. Nor is it more 
dowbtfal, that as the object of science in the classification of phenomena, 
science must end where irregularity begins; that is, where the facts with 
which it deals come to be no longer susceptible of classification; but it ia 
by no means true that where there ia no irregularity there can be no 
frecdom, or that if men have and use the power, before they act, of acting 
iu cither of several ways, it must be impossible beforchand to predict the 
manner in which they will use it. There is no contradiction in terms 
‘between regularity and freedom. If a man is perfectly free to get up 
every morning at six o'clock or not, he is as free to get up regularly aa 
to get up irregularly at that hour, and, indeed, hia doing so invariably 
would usually be accepted as evidence of great atrength of resolution. 
The opposition, if any, must be inferred from experience, and tho attempt 
to treat history as a acience is nothing but an appeal to this test, and is 
perfectly consistent (though those who make it do not seem to think so) 
with the most explicit recognition of the fact that men are not mizled 
hy the universal testimony of their own consciousness in supposing 
themselves to have the power of choosing between different courses of 
canduct. 

The nature of scientific certainty in reference to physical studies has 
been already referred to, and it has been shown to denote nothing more 
than the fact that evidence has been collected in reference to certain 
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subjects sufficient to remove from the minds of those who study it all 
doubt as ta the conclusions to which it points. If, therefore, instances 
can be given in which any one acquainted with all the facta of the case 
would be quite sure os to the course which 9 man, admitted to be free, 
would take, it will follow that scientific certainty as to the course of 
lhaman action is not inconsistent with ite freedom, Such inslances are 
endleas, A man is deeply in love with a woman, who returns his affee- 
tion. They are engaged to ba married; no opposition is made to the 
marriage; every circumstance is favourable to it. The service has 
actually begun, and the clergyman says, “ Wilt thou take this woman to 
be thy wedded wife?” No doubt the man in perfuctly free to say No, 
and has it in his power to du so; but docs any humnn being doubt that 
if he has no reason whatever for drawing back, and the most ardent 
desire to go on, ho will, if he lives, and if no physical impediment 
intervenes, say Yes? The certainty is preciscly the same in kind, and 
uearly the samo in degree, as the certainty that the sun will rise to- 
morrow. It is founded on the expectation, produced by an infinite 
quantity of experience, that when o man has the power of doing what 
he carnently wishea to do, and has no reavon to refrain, and is not 
prevented from duing it, he will do it. This is an uncquivocal instance 
of predicting the act of a free agent, hie freedom being the very ground 
of the confidence with which the prediction ia made; and this power of 
prediction is all thut is required in order to render possible a ucience 
of history. 

Of course the case taken is simple in the extreme; Lut the simplicity 
of the case affects nothing but the easo with which the operation of 
prediction may be performed. If o highly complicated case be taken, 
the result will be exactly the aame, though the difficulty of arriving at it 
will, of course, be greatly increased. When Shak»peave was writing tho 
Tempest, could it have been predicted what words le would writ down 
next after “ Like the bux less fabric of this vision?” The specific predic- 
tion could not, of course, have been made by any human creature; but if 
any one had been able to watch the thoughts suggested to Shakspearo’s 
mind, and to appreciate the varivus half-conscious reasonings which kd 
him to pass judgocnt on than as they rose before him, and had thus 
tollowed the train of association, whatever it may have been, which pre- 
coded the composition of “leaves not a wrack behind,” be would huvo 
had no difficulty in prodicting the act of will by virtue of which it was 
written down, although the poet would have been perfectly conscious, aud 
Tightly conscious, of his power to write or not to write as he plead. 
The phruse itself proves this ausertion—if we know how a man pleaser, 
we can infallibly predict how he will act, because he ia frve to act as he 
Pleases. 


Apart from this general evidence, it ought to be noticed that it is 
absolutely impossible to prove that any act is altogother irregular, that 
to ey, that it is so unlike ell other acts that no formula can ever be 
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devised which will enable others to view it as one of a series. If an event 
happened once in every ten thousand years, it would be regular in the auine 
scuse as if it happened every other minute ; and how can it possibly be 
affirmed of any act whatever that no other act of the same sort will ever 
cecur? Tf auch an affirmation conld ho made, how would its truth affect 
the freedom of the act? The only evidence—and that evidence is con- 
clusive—that an act is free, is the consciongness possessed by the agent 
before he performs it, that he has the power to perform it or not? Low 
can that be affected by the circumstance that after the lapse of ten thou- 
sand years, some onc else either will or will not be placed in the same 
or an anulogous position ? 

Theso considerations, put under various shapes, are fumiliar enongh; 
Wut they are generally urgod, and wrongly urged, as oljjections to freedom. 
They are supposed to prove that the alternative power of action which we 
are conscious of possessing is delusive. In reality they prove nothing of 
the sort. They show only that there is reason to believe that it ia 
exercised in a regular and not in a capricious manner, and, as has beon 
already obectved, if people are free, they are ans free to act regularly as to 
act irregularly, and the expectations of observers as to their acting in the 
one wuy or the other must, if they are reasonable, be regulated by expe- 
rience alone. Historical science is nothing more than a cvllection of the 
rewults of observation rystematically classified. 

The delusions arising from the metaphorical langunge in which the 
results of physical science are expressed, and especially that mort per- 
nicious notivn that it establixhce the proposition that the material universe 
is affinnativcly known to be a collection of inanimate agents governed by 
necessary Iawe, have made the notion of the regular action of free and 
rational crcaturcs so unfamiliar that most people find considerable 
difficulty in understanding how an act which cun be predicted can be 
made the subject of praise or blame. Why, it ia asked, do you praiso or 
blame men for doing what you always knew they would do? The 
question shows that those who ask it have not considered the real 
nuture and origin of praise and blame. It will be found upon strict 
examination that they attach not to acts which are or are supposed to 
be irregular, but to acts which are or are supposed to be voluntary and 
personal, whether they are capable of being predicted or not, and this is 
an ultimate fact of our nature which at present can no more be accounted 
for than the fact that upon certain occasions we feel love aud hatred, pain 
and ploagure, The steps in the inquiry are as follows:— 

In the first place, it is not every incident which is the subject of praise 
or blame, but actions only as distinguished from ocourrences. The cha- 
racteristic of actions is that the external and visible transaction is sup- 
posed to be preceded by the putting forth of an internal invisible energy 
like that of which every man is conscious when he scts, and for which we 
have no other name than an act of the will. Whenever we have grounds 
to believe thet such an act of the will, coupled with an intelligent per- 
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ception of ita natural effects, has preceded any visible action, we praise or 
blame that action if 1t has any asngnable connection with the production 
of happiness or musery, without any reference to the power which others 
may have of predicting what occurs. This 1s wJustrated with romarkablo 
completencss in the difference of the views which we take of occurrences 
in our own lives, in the lives of other men, m those of animals, and in 
the relations of inammate matter. With regard to ourselves, praise and 
blame are unhesitating and complete. We have before us all the facts, 
and if we usc our means of knowledge honestly wo have usually no diffi- 
culty 2n s1y1ng whether our conduct had deserved praiso or blame; but 
this depends entrrely on the two questions whether the incadent to be con- 
mdered was an action or a meie occurrence, and whether if 1t was an 
achon, it Ws one of which we knew the nite Aa to tho fact that there 
was or ¥as not an act of the will, there ein be no doubt, bucauw wo have 
Dbifero us the best cvidenec, nuncly, the direct testimony of om own con= 
sciousness «With acgund to others, om yudemcat 2 Jess satifictory, 
becrnse our means of }nowledge me much infirior, but the gen d 
aimilauty between the acta of dificrent men as so strong thit in all ordi- 
nary casea we have no heutation in concluding thit acts which would 
have heen voluntary mm us woe voluntary in therm With rcgard to 
animaly there 18  digree of dfliculty which allustratcs exactly the niture 
of the evidence which we icquire in oidtr to pruse or blame an action 
We arc hy no mens mdiffurcat to the com re and fidchty of the dog, cr 
to the cruclty of the ert, but it would Te an abuse of terms to siy thit 
we thoroughly praise or blame them i prane or blame depended on 
the contingency or imegulauty of actions, at would be dificult to may thit 
they were not as appropriate to the dog who definds his master, or to the 
cat who tortuica a mouse, as to men or women. It 19 at Icast as diffi- 
cult for any one to for tell what cxut amount of dingta or pun will 
dive away a muastiff from a robber a3 1t would be to make a pumilar 
proj becy about his owner; but if the question depends on the custence 
of un act of the wall, coupled wath an intcWigent paception of tho facts, 
the hesitating, qu daficd character of the sintiments wlach the conduct of 
a dog or an clephant excites a casily ¢xplained by the incomplte, unsatis~ 
factory natwe of the cvadunec Which we have as to the mental operations 
of anmals = ‘Thcir conduct shows some but not all the traces of will 
which we find in human action, and some but not all the gna of intell:- 
gince. Hence, om prai-~e and blame of thur conduct 15 given sub modo, 
and not umeservedly, Inammate mitter presents the converse case to 
that of the conduct of other men We have abcolutcly no giounds for 
attmbutang to material objects any power of action atall. We know 
nothing about them except the occurrences which prosent themselves, and 
accordingly we neither praise nor blame any material object whatever. I¢ 
may, no doubt, be said that this is because we can foretell with accuracy 
the various incidents which will occur to matter, and thin, as has been 
alrcady obecryed, is the great argument of those who deny the possibility 
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of predicting human actions becaure they think it essential to morality to 
doo Such persons, however, should recollect that it 1s by no means 
tiue that we can always foretcll the various motions of matter, and it 18 
certain that mullons of persons who nover think of making it the subjict 
of cather passe or blame are altogether ignorant that its movements can. 
be forcteld No one blamcs dice or packs of cards, yet the combmations 
which thcy proscnt are all but unrvcraally Jooked upon as the typical 
allusations of uncertainty ‘No onc ever thought of clarmmg fo: human 
conduct a grentcr degree of integniarty than belongs to cards or dice No 
theory demands that 2t must be considcred to be more uncer tam which of 
several courses 2 man will take thin xt 1s whcther one or the other of the 
twcnty-one posable combinations will be presentcd on throwing the dice, 
yet no one cvcr attributed fiec-will to them 

‘The result 14, that the condition wluch must be fulfilld before any 
mmeident em be pr uscd or blimcd 25, that 1t shold br an actiun, and not 
mucly an ocenrzcnce ‘The quuntity of praise o: blime to be givcn to 
an acticn depends almost cntncly upon the question whcthe it 18 done 
willingly or undcr compulvion = Lherc 15 a common, though zaccurate, 
nohion that the reason of fis 15, thit compulaon forcibly demives con- 
duct of 1ts megulinty, which would othcrwise be zr2¢gular, and 30 entblcs 
at to be predicted, and d¢prives 26 of its moral chwacti:, but upon 
closer cxamunttion into the meaning of compulsion, this will bu found not 
to be the case 

‘Lhe only sf guid in such inquies 15 the common ne cf Jangurze, 
for by the words which they use when thcy aie acting and not =pecn- 
Jitmg, men rccord their impressions of whit prsses in ther own munds 
with o compl tencss and tuth which 1s rmely attamnble when they con- 
seionsly sit down to yx rform that tish, usually for the purpose of support ng 
preoncaived opmions Apply ng this puinciple, st will he found that the 
words “ voluntary" and “compulsory” are not formal opposites ‘Ihe 
one dxs not affzm what the other denis “ Voluntary” 2s propely 
opposed to “amy olunt xy,” and on involuntary action 19 in <tctnosa of 
spcech nut an action at all A man who throws about his imbs in a 
convulnive fit 16 a patient, and not an agent; and it would be an abuse of 
languige to say that ho moved them under compulsion. The muaclea 
contract indepcndcatly of hu will, and he no more deserves praise or 
blame for the consequences produced by their contraction than a bullet 
dcserves praise or blame for hilling amin. On the other hand, it would, 
‘both 21 common language and even in law, be perfectly correct to speak 
of & person being compelled by thieats or by tortme to give up his 


Thus compulsion does not supersede the action of the will, but is 
collateral to xt; and it will be found on examination to imply that some 
motive is applied to the person who is the subject of 1¢ sufficiently etrong 
end painful to induce hum voluntanily to do something which he dislikes, 
or forego something which he likes. The foimal opposite of compulaion 
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ia willingness. Where a man does an act willingly, he descrves the falt 
praise or blame which belongs to acts of that class. Where he dove it 
under compulsion, the praise or blamo is greatly diminished. If, for 
example, a man unwillingly tells a lic to save his life, no one would blame 
him, ar, at least, they would blame him for nothing worse than having 
fallen short of a heroio standard of virtue; but if ho told it willingly, 
even under the very same circumstances, the case would be different. 
It would be enid that, thongh the lie itaclf might have been excused, the 
willingness to tell i¢ ehowed that ho was a liar by nature, and deserved to 
be looked upon as such. Neither compulsion nor willingness affects the 
question of the regularity of conduct. Their presence affects only the 
difficulty of predicting its dircetion, which i¢ may either diminish or 
increase. Of some men it might be predicted that they would lie to ny 
extent, under no greater compulion than that of a rink of losing 52. by 
speaking the trath. Others would, perhaps, equivecate if the rink was 
5002. or 5,0007., and others would scmer die than lie at all. Those who 
knew a man well would have little difficulty in saying to which of these 
elaseea he belonged, and of predicting his conduct accordingly. 

The result is, that we praise and blame voluntary actionn, and that 
the praise and blame aro incriased if the actions are willing and 
diminished if they are compulscry, and that we do ao irrexpectively of 
their being regular or irregular. This, however, ascertuina ouly the 
sort of action to which, and the rule by which, we distribute praixo 
and blame. It leaves untouched the ultimate reason why we praise 
or blame at all. Why, for inxtunce, do we blame a man who 
willingly comnmits @ crucl inurder? This question ia precisely ano- 
logous to hundreds of ethers, which it is eqnally imposaible to anawer. 
Why do we feel any sympathy with, or interest in, ethers, or even 
in ourselves? Why do we hate or love? Why do we sce an object 
when our eyes are wide cypen and it is straight iu front of them? 
‘We can only say that human nature is constituted no, and not other- 
wise; and that when we are once made aware of a thuoughly wicked 
action willingly done by the agent, we blame it, just as we shrink from 
pain or welcome plasure. In different times and countries, differcnt 
clayses of actious muy produce this feeling; but, so far as we know, there 
is not, and uever was, any human society in which the feeling ia nut 
produced hy some forms of conduct or other. Vicwed in this light, 
praise and blame may well be awarded to actions, indejyndeutly of the 
question whether they con or cannot be predicted—n question which 
exporience only can decido. 

This conclusion may be strengthened hy considerations of @ more 
familiar kind. Notwithstanding the importance which many persons 
attach to the essential irregularity of humun conduct, there are no parts 
of it on which it ia so difficult to pans any sort of moral judgment as 
those which ought, if irregularity is essential to their existence, to be 
the strongest proofs of the existence of freedom and morality, There 
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are actions which are entirely arbitrary end capricious, for which no 
cause whatever can be assigned. According to the views of the antugo- 
nists of historical science, such acta ought to be considered as assertions 
of the most glorious and characteristic prerogatives of human nature, 
but this is not the way in which they are regarded in fact. Men who 
hahitually assert those prerogatives, and whoue conduct under given cir- 
cumstances it is practically as well as thooretically impossible to predict, 
are to be found in thousands at Hanwell and Colncy Iatch, but they are 
considered not as the freest and wisest of their race, but as the victims of 
the mort grievous of all diseases. Of all characters, that of a capricious 
man is the one with which it is most difficult to denl. To say of a person, 
“You never can tell how he'll take a thing,” is anything but a recom- 
mendation of him. On the other hand, i¢ is a common thing to praine a 
person for being rational and consistent in his behaviour. What do 
there words imply? Certainly not hss than this, that the regularity of a 
man's conduct, and therefore the ease with which its course may be pre- 
dicted, ia in direct proportion to his wisdom. The general conclusion 
seems to be that we regulate our own actions by ihe fiea exertion of a 
power which is an ultimate fact in our nature like the power of sight or 
touch ; that a» far as we can judge, we exert thia free power in a regular 
manner, no {hut if any ouc knew the exact stute ¢f the mind and the exact 
linita of the powcrs of others immediately before they acted, he could 
foretell the direction in which they would act; that according te the direc- 
tion in which this power is exerted, our actions ure good or bad, aud wo 
deserve praise or bane; and that this praisc or blame is awarded, not 
Decause of any contingency about actions before they are performed, but 
beenuse, by the censtitution of onr nature we praise actions which wa 
coprider good, and blame those which wo ccnsider bad; and that the 
amount of praise or blame awarded depends mainly on the degree in which 
the actions are done willingly or under compulsion. 

It may tend to set these conclusions more clearly before the imagi~ 
nation of somo per wus, if it is assawed that a supposition, already referred 
to more than oner, wero proved to bo true. Suppose that it were shown 
that, in point of fact, the diffiaent members of the solar system were, a8 
some of the ancients snpposcd, living creatures. Suppose we knew thut 
it was a distinct effort to tho sun to shine, and to the plancta to revolve; 
that they had temptations to rent, and were aware of the importance of 
not giving way to them. Is there any one astronomical proposition 
which would become Icss true than it is at present? Would anything else 
result than that we should superinduce upon the feeling of intcrest and 
satisfiction with which wo look at present on the solar system, a fécling 
of morul sympathy and admiration for the bodies which compose it? Or, 
to put the converse caso, let us suppose that tho sun and moon, being 
constituted upon principles altogether different from ours, nevertheless 
shared with us the power of observation and calculation, and subjected our- 
selves to an examination like that to which wo subject them, Suppose that, 
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Jooking down upon the earth, not metaphorically but really, they were to 
watch the different motions of men, and try to devise formulas by which 
they might predict them. Are we able to say that the undertaking would 
‘bo hopeless, or that it would be more difficult to frame some general rules 
by the aid of which they might arrive at conclusions respecting our 
conduct, than it was for us to frame a rule which should apply equally 
to the motion of a grain of dust and that of a sun? 

If they were altogethcr ignorant of our wants and objecta—if our 
geatures and voices were unmeaning, and our passions unknown to them 
—wmight not they calcalute our motions with the mme precision which 
wo apply to them, and look on us as mere brute inanimate matter, 
because they knew nothing of our emotions? They might in this way 
construct a science of our motions, and it might be o perfectly true one; 
but they would be much mistaken if they drew from that fact the 
inference that we were the mere slaves of a blind destiny. If our 
freedom and moral responsibility would be unaffected by such a cal~ 
culation, they cannot be moro affected by it if it procecds from 
oursclyes, They stand on their own bovis, and the fear that a rcience 
of history, if it is ever constructed, will overthrow them, is just o8 
reasonable as the fear that a good neutical almanac will enslave the 
stars and the tides. 

The speculative and abstract view of the question comprises only ono 
division ot it, What the science of history, if it ever existe, will be like, 
is a question of great interest, the impartial consideration of which would 
do much to dispel the alarm with which the possibility of its existence ia 
regarded, Much light is also thrown on the question by the general 
character of political econonsy and statistics, the only subjects relating 
to human conduct which have as yet been thrown into a scientific shape. 
Those points will be considered in a future number. 
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The Stage Queen and the Squine, 


— 
CHAPTEE IV. 
Mastrer RowLanp gozs ur To Lonpon. 


In the gicen-room of one of the great London thcatrea—David 
Guaizich's, perhaps—the stage company and their fiacnds were waiting the 
eall-boy and the rismy of the curtain 

As ehange bouds as any—1s browl contrasts Tero a hing, with bis 
aown cast down, tha a beggrr, with his wallet lad amde But kings 
and beggira are not affording the gluing discrepancies of THogarth's 
* Olympus in a Bun,” but suggesting and preserving the distinctzons far 
lilow the buskims, the brewstplatc, the sandals, the symirs Iicre are 
heroes, with the heroism only shin dcep; and prs, he then graces of 
Bolton and Whuton, with infimtcly less of the lofts, «lf-denying graces 
and the ancicnt Qurvotism of chiy aly, than the most giovelling of plough- 
men The Lituary Club 3s not yct formed, nor his Davis founded Ins 
xcputahon for cups of ter and pretty Mis Divs, but here are specimens 
of Lanky and Bea—k uncd, giaciouy ond winning in thin philosophy 
amd fiohes Ab, me! thit they shcnid have worn such sorry stama on 
thar ahiclds! ITcre 1s the awfnl manager unable to shake off hus sense 
of power and lua double existence. 

“ On the stage he ws nitmal, ample, afficting, 
“Iwas only that when he was off he wos utin, * 
And here is the poor author, rtrutting wbroad in bis * Ty11an bloom, sitin 
gium, and gmtcr bluc-silk bicechcs,” and ready to lide in the ncat tavern 
when the game 15 up, 

Among the crowd, Lady Betty 1s tiding her time, very nonchalant 
and a little solitury x her state She 1s accustomed to the dramate 
persone, proftssionil and otherwise; and ladus who aic independent, 
excluuve, and infkuble, however admucd and iespectcd, ate generally 
left to enjoy their own opimions unmolested and at thur lesuc, whether 
behind the stage curtain or cleewhcre. 

Just then a country guntleman, whose muirey cont has a certain 
county cut, while lus complexion bncathes of hay-fields and hedge sides, 
18 antioduced, gazes round, and stepa up to her. Mus, Betty cries out 
duectly, La}"—~an eaclamation not a whit vulgar im her day—'the 
Tustsee!" And ehe holds forth both her hands, “How are dear Mru. 
Pruisay and Mis, Fiddy? Did the sks swt? But I nced not ask; I had 
ther dear dehghtful viclot-scented letter. Have you come up to town 
for any time, ur? I wish prospenty to your bumness.” 
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He has not held guch kind, unaffected, friendly hands since they 
parted; he has only once before held o hand that could have led 2 Jaffer 
to confess his conspiracy—that could have clung to a crushed man, and 
atriven to raise him when calamity, like a whirlwind, coast hin down and 
swept him away. 

‘The equire is sensibly moved, and Mrs. Botty vindicates her woman- 
Tiness by jumping at o conclusion and ecttling in her own mind that his 
brain is addled with this great London—its politicians, its mohawke, ita 
‘beggars in Axe Lane, its rich tradeamen in Cranbourne Alley, ita people 
of quality, fashion, and taste in their villes at Twickenham. 

He aaka if she is on in Belvidera, and when he heara that it is another 
actress's Lencfit, and that whe has only consented to appear in a sccon- 
dary part in a comedy of Mir John's, who in now a great castle-luilder, 
he does not trouble himsclf to enter a box ; at which she is half fluttered, 
half perplexed. Ie waits, hot and excited, until her short scrvice is over. 
He will not call upon her at her lodgings, because, in his delicacy, ha has 
so keen a remembrance of her exponed pusitiun—a Iutt for scandal. 

There—there in the corner behind the curtain, bounded by the 
refreshmont table, and filled with the prompter'a monotonuus drawl, ncar 
those loungers, those faxhionables, those professors of what ia said to be, 
to all except the fw, u branding, blightiag proferion—fur, far from 
his barley ripe for the mowing, his boxwood peacocks, his sunsct shining 
beneath his heavy porch with its pilgrim’s weot, his preciso houn~- 
keeper who kept mistress Prissy and Fiddy in awo and slightly daunted 
himeelf, his grey-baired Mol and his buxom milkmaids—fur from old 
madam—courted, worshipped Granny; the vicur, pedantic, formal, and 
very worthy ; young madam, brisk, hot, and genial; and his foreaken 
charmers Prissy and Fiddy, sometimes pert, sometimes vy, alwaya guile- 
Jess as Inmbking,—the squire told his tale of true Jove. The man threw 
down the costa and besought Bra, Delty Lumley, Lady Betty, to renounce 
the stage, forsake fame, quit studies, rcheamals, opening-nighte, and con- 
cluding curtevys amidst the cheers of thousands, to go down with him to 
rural Larks’ Hull, and sigh like Lady Mary's heroine for the dear town and 
the absence of ull rational interests and occupations, or wake up to millions 
of fresh, cheap, ever-varying, never-fuiling pleasures; to read “sermons in 
stones” and homilies in honeysuckle, grow younger, huppicr, and better 
every day, and div like Lady Loudun in her hundredth yeur, universally 
regretted—above all, be a partner to 9 eclfish man: that was his chicf 
object; to fill up the gulf which had yawned in the market-place of his 
existence since that night at Bath, aud render his life double—double m 
its joys, double in ite sorrows. 

It wasa primitive proceeding, and the scene was not patriarchal. Lady 
Betty was amazed at the man’s assurance, simplicity, and loyalty. He 
spoke plainly—almost bluntly—but very forcibly. It waa no slight 
or passing passion which had brought the squire, a gentleman of a acoru 
end more of honourable descents, to seck such an audiunce-chamber to 
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aus a pasteboard quecn, and to lout among the host of idle, insolent, 
‘uniuly pretenders to the favour of the famous actress. It was no weak 
love which had dudodged him from kus old resting-place, and pitched lum 
to tlus dreary distance. 

Mrs. Betty wos taken “ all in a heap ;” she hed heard many & lovo- 
tale, but neve: one with so manly a note Shrewd, sensitive Mis Betty 
was bewildered and confounded, and in her hurry she made a capital 
binnder. What! should ehe leave her own domam for 8 comparatiye 
str mger? ‘Was the man mad? Dnad lus old-fashioned, counhy pride 
rechon the name of Madam Parncll so mighty an equivalent for the title 
of Lady Butty? Should she take Iam at an advantage, when the poor, 
honest, magnanimous, foolish gentlLman cast his squucdom, lus Larks’ 
Tall, luy affected old motha, sulky both: and setcr, and quaking littl 
mies, at her fect? Should she giicve swect ttle Mishesscs Prey and 
Fiddy? No,no She diemiwed Lim summarily, saw how wlute he grew, 
and lard how he stooped to ak if thas were no posible altcrnativc, no 
period of mobation to cnduic, no achicvemcut to puform by hon, Muster 
Parnell, of Lak» H U, a gtcat man down in his own district of bomernct- 
shie she waved him off the fasta becwnse she became affrighted at lis 
lunahty, and got away im her char, and wiung hor hands, and wept all 
mght m the long suumu twibzht, and sat peauve and mch for many 
dy; 

on tame, Mas Betty resumcd her proicasion, but langmdly: she played 
to disappomted house, and chcauehcd always, with more romance, the 
shade of the biave, trustial, & meractelure «qune and antiquay Suddenly 
the adopted the rcaolution «f 2etumg from the ptaze m the summer of 
her popularity, und hvmg on her savings and hu poor young brother’ 
bequest Ler testes weae sunple; why should she tcil to provade her elf 
with luxuries? ble hid no one now for whose old age she could fiunsh 
ease, ox for the aims and accidents of whose 2sing station she need lay hy 
welrome stcres, she had not cven # ncphiw or niece to teach =She 
would not weat out the tulcnts a gencrous man had adiucd cn a masa of 
knaves and villains, coxcombs and buttushcs ; abe would nct expose her 
poor mind and heut to further deterioration. Ah! she should have 
Lept them mone epotices for the sake of Him who doubly owncd them 
Tt was true, what Master Rowland had preached to his nucea. Low 
tunuble 1+ would be 2f she wae dashed to picces over the mecipice, 
aftct all! She would fly from the danga: she would z«tare, and board 
with her comin Ward, and help her with a little addhtion to her lonited 
income and a spare hand in her small famuy; and she would jog-trat 
onwards for the reat of her ifo, so that when sho came to die, Mas. Pay 
and Mis Fiddy would have no cruze to be auhamcd that so moffinsive, 
Inconypicnous, respectable a person had once been saked to atand to them 
an the dbgnificd relation of aunt, to command the starched housekcepor at 
Laks’ Hall, reign am dinimg-room and parlour, aun heiselt among the 
stocks and sunflowers in the garden, drop into the vicarage at all hour, 
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hear the first waits at Christmas, and sleep in the Parnella’ aisle, beside 
the effigy of the knight who had been a squire to Guy of Warwick. 
The public vehemently combatod Mrs. Betty’s verdict, in vain; they 
were forced to lament during twice nine days their vanished favourite, 
who had levanted so unceremoniously beyond the reach of their good 
graces. 


CHAPTER V. 
Mrs. BETTY TRAVELS DOWN INTO SOMERSETSHIRE. 


A Forman but friendly letter came to Mrs. Betty, when her life waa one 
of long dusty exertion, and her heart was very thirsty and parched. 
You see, the shabby-gentcel world and the tradesman's life, unless in 
exceptional cases of great wealth, was a different affair a hundred and 
forty or fifty years ago from what it is now. The villas at Twickenham, 
the rural retreats, the gardens, the grottos, the books, the harpsichords, 
the water-colour drawings, belonged to the quality, or to the literary 
lions: to Lady Mary, or Pope, UWorace Walpole, or his young friends the 
Berrys. The half-pay officer's widow, the orphan of the bonkrupt in the 
South Sea busineus, the wife and family of the moderately flourishing 
haberdasher, or coach-builder, or upholsterer,—the tobacconist rose fir 
above the general level—were cooped up in the city dwellings, and confined 
to gossip, fine clothes, and good eating if they could afford them, patching 
and paring if they could not. A walk in the City Gardens, a trip to 
Richmond Hill, the shows, Mr. Stecle’s Christian Iero, An Advice to 
@ Daughter, De Fou's History of the Plague, were their mental delec- 
tation. 

But Mrs. Betty had persevered; for she had the soul of a martyr: rhe 
had reaigned herself to sinking down into the star of counin Ward's act, who 
went on holidays to the play, and lwing mostly honcst, fat, and fatuous, or 
jaunty and egotistical fulk, admired the scenery and the dresses, but could 
no more have made a play to themselves than they could have drawn the 
cartoons. She helped cousin Ward, not only with her purse, but with 
a kinswoman’s concern in her and hers: she abssinted to wash and dress 
the children of a morning; she took a turn at cooking in the middle of 
the day; she helped to detain Master Ward at the tea-table, and to keep 
his wig and knec-buckles from too carly an appearance and too thorough 
a scaking of his self-conceit and wilfulness at his tavern; and she heard 
the lads their lessons, while she darned their frills before the hot supper. 

Then arrived the summons, over which Mrs. Betty, a little worn by 
voluntary adversity, shed “a power" of joyful tears. To travel down 
into Somersetahire, and stroll among the grass in the meadows and the 
gorse on the commons, which she had not scen for twelve months; to 
feed the calves, and milk the cows, and gather the eggs, and ride Dappie, 
and tie up the woodbine, and eat eyllabub in a bower; to present “great 
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fileze coatu" and “ riding-hoods” to a dozen of the poorest old men and 
women in the parinh; to hear prayers in a little gray church, through 
‘whoso open windows ivy nodded, and before whose doora trees arched in 
visas ; to see her aweet little Prissy and Fiddy, who had taken euch a 
fancy to her, and with whom she was so captivated, and the vicar, and 
madam, and Granny, and find them all perfectly agreeable, and not elight- 
ing her or doubting her because she had been a woman of fashion and an 
actress; and Master Rowland well disposed of elsewhere; Larks’ Tall 
doaerted by its master—the brave, generous, enamoured squire—heigho ! 
Notwithstanding, that was the clinching clause in the programme: for, as 
many have been seen, Mrs. Betty, for all her candour, good humour, and 
cordiality, had her decent pride, and would not have thrown herself at 
any man’s head—not cven at a rejected muitor's, after the fashion in which 
great authors somatimes expose the infatuation of young girls, both in the 
early Georges’ time and in our own. But then, to be sure, Mra. Betty 
was not a foolish young gitl, but a fine woman in tho summer of hor 
charms, 

Somersctshire, in spite of Bath, waa aa antediluvian a handred and 
fity years ago as the lancs and coombes of Devonshire. Larks’ Hall, 
Foxholes, Bearwood, tho vicarage of Mosely, and their outlying acquain~ 
tances, their yeomen and their labourers, lived as old-fishioned and hearty 
a lifo os if the battle of Sedgemoor had never been fought; nay, in some 
Yoxpeeta, a8 if Alfred was still dealing strokes against the Danes. 

Down in Somersetshire, among its orchards, nutterics, and blackherry 
thickets, poor little Mrs. Fiddy was drooping, us giils would pine rome~ 
times, even in tho days of Will Shakspeare, ere cloth-yard shafia were 
abolished from merry Englund, when there were still mayings among the 
hyacinths, and milkmaids’ dances under the thorns, and mammings when 
the snow fell. And Dick Ashbridge shot and fished in the most discon- 
solute abandonment, though the girl yct ran past him “ like a ghost" when 
the bectle and bat were abroad and he was still mooning about the vica~ 
rage meadows. Fiddy yet protested stoutly, for all her weaknoss— 

«“ Thero’s many « bolder lad 
‘Will woo ms any summer's day;” 

And neither of them knew for certain, and nobody could predict exactly, 
that che would live to wed Dick, bear him children, and leave hin a sorrowful 
‘widower, whose destiny was fulfilled and his heart chastencd—not torn; 
who was a placid, cheerful, country gentleman, that could look forward 
with a soft mile (he, the rostlcas, lively Dick of old!) when the organ 
was playing in the church, or his daughters lilting their ballads by the 
fireside, to the churchyard corner where his Fiddy lay waiting for him, 
No; nor could the good folk in Somersetshire understand how closely 
Lady Betty and little Fiddy were bound up together, and how little Fiddy 
was to retarn Lady Betty's kindness hugely in the days when the little 
@irl should be the teacher and the fine woman the scholar, and the lewon 
to be learnt came from regions beyond the stars 
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In the menntime, Fiddy was s sick, capricious, caressed darling in a 
cambric cap and silk shawl, on whom fond fricnds were waiting lovingly; 
for whom Prissy was content to be set aside; for whose delicate appetite 
madam was constontly catering ; for whose increase of strength the vicar 
was hourly leaving his study, pen in hand, to inquire; for whose general 
refreshment and entertainment unclo Rowland was daily appearing 
with game, fruit, ond toys from Bath, Bridgwatcr, or Welle; whom 
nebody in the world, not even the doctor, the parish clerk, or the 
houwkeeper at Larks’ Hall, dreamt of subjecting to the wholesome 
melicine of contradiction—unless Granny, when she eame in with her 
siaff in her hand, laughed at their excess of care, and ordered them 
to leave off spoiling that child: but Granny hersclf, too, let full a tear 
from her dim eyes when she read the register of the child's age in tho 
family Bible. 

« Ah!” sighs whimsical little Mra. Fiddy, “if only Lady Betty were 
here! Great, good, hind, clever, funny, beautiful Lady Betty, who cared 
me that night at Bath, papa and mamma, I would be well again. Pris 
will tell you how she nursed me, Uncle Rowland will describe how she 
revived me. She knows the complaint; she has had it hurswlf; and Ler 
face is so cheering, her wit so enlivening, and she reada the Jeasons 
as solemnly and sweetly, almost like J.is reverence there. O mammal! 
Prissy, send for Mra. Betty; she is so exccilent, she will come at once: 
she dees not play now; the mints say xe. She must weary without her 
eccupation, dear heart; and sho will be the better of the country air. Send 
jor Mrs. Betty to Mosely.” 

Madam was in » difficulty. An nctress at the vicarage! And 
Master Rowland had been so rash; he had dropped hints, which, along 
with his lunied visit to London, had instilled dim, dark suspicions into 
the minds of his appalled relations of the whirlpool he lad just coasted, 
they knew uot how: they eould not believe the only plain, palpable 
solution of the fact. And Granny had invciohed actimoniously, for her, 
acuinst women of fashion and all public chmacters, cver since uncle 

towland took that unkuchy jaunt {o town, whence he returned as glum and 
dogged a3 a rc jt cted <nitor of a younger brother, an upher, an author, or a 
hulf-pay lieutenant—any body Lut the portly nquire of Larke’ Hall, But 
then, again, how could the mother deny her ailing Fiddy? And this 
brilliant Mra. Betty from the gay world might posscns come talinnan un- 
guessed by the quiet folks at home ; since snrely littic Fiddy bad no real 
disease, no settled pain: sho only wanted change, pleasant company, and 
diversion, and would be plump again and strong again in no time. And 
Mrs. Betty bad retired from the stago; she was no Jonger marked 
pervon: she might pass anywhere as Mrs. Lumley, who had acted with the 
‘utinost suecess and celebrity, and withdrawn at the proper moment, 9% 
soon as she could manage it, with the greatest dignity and discretion. 
And Master Rowland was arranging his affairn to make the grand tour in 
the prime of life: better late than never; and bis absence would clear 
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away & monstrous objection. What would the vicar sxy? What would 
Granny say ? 

Tho vicor ruled his porish, and lectured in the church; but in the 
parsonage thought in a deliberate way, very much as madam did, and was 
only posed when old madam and young madam pulled him different ways. 

And Granny? Why, to madam’s wonder, Granny required no 
wheedling, but—apprised of the deliberation by the little minx Prissy, 
who in Fiddy’s illncas attended on Granny—aent for madam before she 
had tho Jeast idea that the proposal had been 89 much as mooted to old 
mndam ; and, either in her arbour or in her own room—for her daughter- 
in-law waa 60 much flurried that she could never remember the precise 
locality—rtrack her stick on the ground in her determined way, and 
insisted that Mra. Betty should be writ fur forthwith, and placed at the 
head of the child’s society. Granny, who had soundly rated fine ladies 
and literary women and recommended plain houvewives and recluses of 
spinsters not two days tfore! It was very extraordinary; but Granny 
must have her way. Granny was never thwarted nt Morely, Not only 
the children paid her affectionate dnty, and young madam did her half- 
grateful, half-vexed homage, but the vicar and Master Rowland deferred. 
to her, in her widowhood and dependence, a8 grown incn, and with little 
less grace and reverence than what she had taught them to practise when 
they were lads under tutelage: indeed she was the fully accredited mix- 
tross of Lunkx’ Hall. 

Gronny had a history: she was born on heiress and had married o 
eousin of the kame nome, a kindly, handsome spendthrift, and bore with 
him throngh many sorrows. On her husband's death, his property, unen- 
tailed, was sold to pay the debts which covered it. Madam's own estate of 
Laks’ Hall had een settled on herself, to pass to her younger son; the 
vicar waa, in fact, the elder brother ; yet, had he not been educated for 
the Church, presented with the living of Mosely, and provided with a 
wine, devoted mother, he would have been penniless. Mudan made as 
fair an arrangement of her affaira as her abilities could contrive and her 
circumstaneva permit, and she executed her plan without suffering any 
interference with her aovercign will and pleasure. She tranaferred her 
life-rent of Larke’ Hall to her younger son, burdening his inheritance 
during her life with a sum of money to be paid to his elder brother ; and 
sho herself took up her residence at the vicarage; hecruse, as she said, 
the vieor was married alrendy, and she could be of use to young madam, 
who bad no oxperiencs and was harassed with anxicty about her weakly 
baby Fiddy; while her continuing at Larke’ Hall would only prolong 
expenses which might be saved for a year or two, or tic up Master 
Bowland and prevent his marrying when hia time came, besides morti- 
fying those liberal and polite tastes, of which his mother was proud, as of 
his athletic figure and strong arm. 

‘Therofore Granny, in reality, presided at the vicarage; not oppres- 
ively, for she was one of thoso eagscious magnates who are satisfied 
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with the substance of power without loving its show. Notwithatanding, 
she prevented the publication of more than two calfskin volumes at a 
time of the vicar's sermons; she turned madam azide when she would 
lave hung the parlour with gilt leather, in imitation of Foxholea ; and 
she restricted the little girls to fresh ribbons once a month, and stomachers 
of their own working. And so, when Granny decreed that Mrs. Betty 
‘was to be invited down to Mosely, there was no more question of the 
propriety of the measure than there would have been of an Act of 
Council givcn under the Tudors; the only things left to order were the 
airing of the beat Ledroom, the dusting of the cbony furniture, and the 
bleaching on the daisies of old madam's diamond quilt. 

Down to Somersetahire went Mra. Betty, consoling cousin Ward with 
the gift of a bran new mantun and a promise of a speedy return, und 
praving thowe highwaymen who were for ever robbing King Gvorge's 
mail; but the long, light, midsummer nights were in their favour, and 
their mounted escort had to encounter no palndins of the road in scarlet 
conts and feathered hats—regular Dons and Signors: there were no 
obstacles to detain them more sciioun than a spiced travelling cup or 4 
lost horseshoe, 

What company might you not mect there on the great roads! = That 
‘was worth writing a book about. Au enterprising lady did wiite such a 
book—A Stugs-couch Journcy from London to Exeter. It would not fill 
the page of a letter to-day. What variety of character might you not 
chance to meet! A pair of wine-flushed, bold-cyvd gentlemen, their 
periwigs shaken on one side, gambling with the cards cut on their 
knees; & worthy woman whose daughter has been entrapped into a 
Flot Street mariage, and who is inclined to confide to you her “ peck 
of troubles;” 3 wicked wife of Bath, who has got rid of her debts hy 
the same summary process, and las the effrontery to hoast of her 
knavery; a zcalons Whig tradesman, who has managed to be up in town 
at the death of the old fox Lovat, and is full of the edifying show; a 
good man in his own hair and parson’s bands; one of the Wadham 
College brotherhood—Bible moths they term them; yet their voices could 
have been heard at half a milc’s distance while living, and ring atill in our 
ears now they are dead. When he has left the coach he will ride sixty, 
seventy miles, for the pleasure of addressing the most clownish and savage 
of mobs, whose members even pelted a preacher with dead cats and hounded 
on them their fellows—the bull-dogs. Dick Wil-on, grown a sloven over 
his Leer, while no one will buy his lundscapes with their glimpaes of the 
Jeetry of Italy in the coolnces und freshness of Old England, makes one of 
the rare company to be met with in the coaches in the genuine coach days! 

Mrs. Betty's buoyant spirit rose with the fresh air, the greon ficlda, 
and the sunshine, Sbe was 20 obliging and entertaining to an invalid 
couple among her fellow-travellera, an orange nabob from India and his 
splendid wife, that they declared she had done them more good than thoy 
would derive from the Pump-room, the music, and the cards, to which 
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they were bound. They asked her address, and pressed her to pay thom 
a visit; when they would have certainly adopted her, and bequeathed to 
her their plum. As it was, half a dozen years later, when, to her remorse, 
she hed clean forgotten their existence, they astounded her by leaving her 
a handsome legacy; which, with the consent of another party concerned — 
one who greatly relished the mere name of the bequest, ss a proof that no 
one could ever reslet Lady Betty—she shared with a cross-grained grand- 
nephew whom the autocratic pair had cut off with a shilling. 

In those coach-days, deadly quarrels grew and exploded, young love 
ripened and was pledged, and life favours were exchanged, in the course 
of » single journey over villanous roads, at hospitable, rollicking, wey- 
aide inns, and in constantly impending danger of common overturns, 
robberies, and murders. 


CHAPTER VL 
Betwrax Mosmiy awp Larxs’ Hatt. 


Ar Mosely Mra. Betty alighted at Inst, entered the wicket-gate, and 
approached the amall, weather-stained, brick house; making her curtsey 
to madam, asking the vicar'’a blessing, though he was not twenty-five years 
her senior and scarcely #0 wise, hugging the little girls, particularly sick 
Fiddy, and showering upon them pretty, tasteful town treasures, which 
little country girls, sick and well, dearly love. Therc! Fiddy’s eyes were 
glancing already; but she did not leave off holding Mrs. Betty's hand in 
order to try on her mittens, or turn the handle of the musical-box. And 
Mrs. Betty finally learned, with a mighty panic and palpitation, which she 
‘was fur too rensible and stately » woman, with all her frankness, to betray, 
that the justice waa not gone—that Master Rowland, in place of examining 
the newly~excavated Xtulian cities, or dabbling in state treason in France, 
‘was no farther off than Larks’ Hall, confined there with a sprained ankle : 
uobody being to blame, unless it were Granny, who, contrary to her usual 
firmness, had detained Master Rowland to the last moment, or uncle 
Rowland himeelf, for riding his horse too near the edge of a sandpit, and 
endangering his neck aa well as his shin-bones. However, Mra. Betty did 
not ory out that she had been deceived, or screech distractedly, or awoon. 
desperately (though the lust was in her constitution), nor expose her 
old lover in any way; neither did she seem to be broken-hearted by the 


But Granny's reception of her was the great event of the day. Granny 
‘Waa a picture, in her gray gown and “clean white hood nicely plaited,” 
seated in her wicker seat “ fronting the south, and commanding the 
washing green"—this was Granny's special throne in fine weather, when 
the bees in the neighbouring hives were bussing and booming over the 
beds of thyme—and caly an interim resting-place of young madam’s, 
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Here Granny waa amusing herself picking gooseberries, which the notable 
Prissy was to convert into gooseberry-fool, one of the diabes projected to 
grace the town lady's supper, when Mrs. Botty was led towards her under 
the slanting rays of the afternoon sun. 

Ic was always a trying moment when a stranger at Mosely was pre- 
sented to old Madam Parnell. The Parnells had agreed, for one thing, 
that it would be most proper and judicious, as Mrs. Betty had quitted the 
atage—doubtless in some disappointment of its capabilities, or condemna- 
tion of the mode in which it was conducted, and the sole purpose which 
its lessons were likely to serve—to be chary in theatrical allusions, to 
drop the theatrical sobriquet Lady Betty, and hail their guest with tho 
‘utmost ceremony and sincerity aa Mra. Lumley. But Granny turned upon 
her visitor a face still fresh, in its small, finc-furrowed compam, hailed her 
as Lady Betty on the spot, and emphatically expressed all the praise aha 
had heard of her wonderful powers ; regretting that she had not been in 
the way of witnessing them, and declaring that as they had escaped the 
snares and resisted the temptations of her high place, they did her the 
‘utmost honour, for they served to prove that her merits and her parts were 
equal. Actually, Granny behaved to Lady Betty as to a person of 
euperior station, and persiated in rising and making room for the purpose 
of sharing with her the wicker seat; and there they aat, the old queen and 
the young—madam in her plaited hood, Lady Betty in her riding-hat, 
blushing and excited, yet always graceful, always winning—with the 
vicar and young madam, Prissy and Fiddy on their father's arma, and the 
‘vicarage dogs and cats, cocks and bens, wagging their tails, and purring, 
soraping, and cackling round them. 

‘Young madam bad been quite determined thet, as uncle Rowland was 
80 unfortunate as to be held by the foot at Larks’ Hall from his tour, he 
should not risk his speedy recovery by hobbling over to Mosely, when 
she could go herself or send Pristy every morning to let him know how 
they were faring, and how the invalid was improving. But the very day 
after Mre. Betty's errival, old madam despatched Tim the message-boy, 
without letting any one in the vicarage know, to desire the squire to order 
out the old coach, and make a point of joining the family party either at 
dinner or at supper. Young madam was not perfect: she was sufii- 
ciently chagrined; but then the actress and the squire met eo coldly, and 
little Fiddy was flushing up into a quiver of animation, and Mrs. Batty 
was delightful company, like generous wine, in the slumberons couytry 


Parsonage. 

It is pleasant to think of the doings of the Parnella, the witcheries of 
Mrs. Betty, and the despotism of old madam, during the next month. 
Indeed, Mra. Betty was so reverent, so charitable, ao kind, so gentle 5 
well as blithe under depressing influmoes, and so witty under stagnation, 
that it would have been bard to have lived in the same house with her snd 
proved to be her enemy: she was so easily gratified, so easily interested 
abe conld suit berself to 20 many phases of this marvellous human 
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Phe listened to the vicar’s “argument” with edification, and hunted up 
his authorities with diligence. She scoured young madam's lutestring, 
and made it up in the latest and most clegant fashion of nightgowna, with 
fringes and buttons, such as our own little girls could match; and this, 
with an entire dedication of the day, to which Jenny Green would never 
bave been brought by wages and beer, even with the additions of a 
dranght for her old grandmother, a cake for her sick brother, and Tim 
the message-boy’s elder brother Amos to walk home with her when the 
nightingales were singing in the vicarage lane. She made hay with Prissy 
and Fiddy, and not only accomplished a finer cock than weak Fiddy and 
impatient Priss, but surpassed the regular Laymakers. And she looked, 
oh! eo well in her haymaker’s jacket and straw hat—though young 
madam was always saying that her shape was too large for the dress, and 
that the slight hollows in her cheeks were exoggerated by the shade 
thrown by the brosd-brimmed flapping straw. But it must be but an 
inferior and counterfeit edition of a fine woman who docs not fairly 
eclipse a little girl, even on her own ground. 

Of course Mrs. Betty performed in the “ Traveller” and ‘ Cross 
Purposes,” and gave riddles and sang songs round the hearth of a rainy 
evening, or about the cherry-wood table in the arbour of a cloudless 
twilight, much more pat than other people—that was to be looked for; 
‘but then she also played at love after supper, loo and cribbage for a 
penny the game—deeds in which she could have no original superiority 
and supremacy—with quite as infectious an enthusiasm. 

To let you into « secret, young madam was in horror at one time that 
Dick Ashbridge was wavering in his allegiance to her white rosebud, 
Widdy ; so enthralling was this scarlet pomegranate, this purple vine; till 
Mru. Betty suddenly turned upon the mad boy-—to whom she had been 
very soft, saying that he was like her young brother Barty, dead 
the sugar-canes and the mangoes of the Barbadoes—and said that he 
‘bore 4 greater resemblance to her cousin’s second son Jack, and asked 
how old was he? and did he not think of taking another turn at college? 
‘This restored the boy to his senses in a trice, and she kissed Mrs. Fiddy 
twice over when she bade her good-night, 

But old madam and Lady Betty were the chief pair of friends. Granny, 
with her own sway in her day, and her own delicate discrimination, acute 
intellect, and quick feelings, was @ great enough woman not to be jealous 
of @ younger queen, but to enjoy her exceedingly. Msdam Parnell had 
seen tho grest world as well as Lady Betty, and never tired of reviving 


varies, The stirring details were more entertaining than any story-book, 

Prissy and Biddy vowed over and over again. For this reason, 

tock « personal pride in Lady Betiy’s simplest feat, as well as in her intel~ 

Joctual crown, and put her through svery stage of her own particular 
and pickled walnuts. 


38—a 
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“The dickons!" cried a Somersctahire yeoman: “ The Lon’on 
madam has opened the five-barred gate that boat all the other women’s 
fingers, and gathered tho finest elder-flowers, and caught the fattest 
chicken; and they tell me she has repeated verses to poor crazed Tasac, 
till she bas lulled him into a fine alcep. ‘Well done, Lan’on! cries I; 
Tuck to the fine lady: I never thought to wish success to such a kind.” 
Granuy, too, cried, “‘ Well done, Lon’on! Luck to the fine lady!” 
If all Helens were but as pure, and true, and tender as Lady Betty! 

Granny would have Lady Betty shown about among the neighbours, 
and maintained triumphantly that she read them, Sedicys, Ashbridges, and 
Harringtons, as if they were characters in a printed book—not that she 
locked down on them, or disparnged them in any way: she was far more 
tolerant than rash, inexpericnced Prissy and Fiddy. And Granny ordered 
Lady Betty to be carried sight-seeing to Larks' Hall, and made minute 
arrangements for her to inspect Granny's old domain, from garrot to cellar, 
from the lofty Usher-tree at the gate to the lowly 

“ Plaintain ribbed that heals the reapers’ woand ” 


in the herb-bed. No cursory inspection would suffice her: the pragma~ 
tical housekeeper and the rosy milkmaids had time to lose their hearts 
to Lady Betty liko the rest. Master Rowland, as in courtesy bound, 
limped with the stranger over his helmets and gauntlets, his wooden 
carvings, his black-letter diatich ; and, although she was not overflowing 
in her praise, ehe had scen other family pictures by Greuze, and she 
herself possessed @ fan painted by Watteau, to which he was vastly 
welcome if he cared for a broken toy in his collection. 

She fancied the head of one of the Roman emperors to be like hia Grace 
of Montague; she had s very lively though garbled familiarity with the 
histories of the veritable Brutus and Cassius, Coriolanus, Cato, Alexander, 
and other mighty, picturesque, cobbled-up ancients, into whose mouths 
whe could put appropriate speeches; and she accepted a loan of his 
Plutarch's Lives, “to clear up he classice,” as she eaid merrily: alto- 
gether poor Squire Rowland felt that he hed feasted at an intellectual 
‘banquet, 

At last it was time to think of redeeming the pledge to cousin Ward; 
and, to Mra, Betty's honour, the period came while Master Rowland was 
still too lame to leave Larks’ IJall, except in his old coach, which be 
could not have ont more than once # day, and while it yet wanted weeks 
to the softening, gladdening, overwhelming bounty of the harvest-home. 

Then occurred the most singular episodes of perverseness and reiter- 
ated instances of inconsistency of which Granny bad been found guilty in 
the memory of man, either as heirem of Larks’ Hall or as old madam of 
the vicarage. At first she would not hear of Mrs. Betty's departure, and 
auked her to be her companion, during her son's absence, in his house of 
Larks’ Hall, where all at once she announced that ahe meant to teke up 
her temporary residence. She did not approve of its being committed 
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entirely to the supervision of Mrs. Prue, her satellite, the schoolmaster's 
daughter who used so many long words in cateloguing her preserves 
and was #0 trustworthy: Mrs. Prue would feel lonesome; Mrs. Proo 
would take to gadding like the chits Prissy and Fiddy. Wo, she would 
remove herself for a year, and carry over her old man Morris along with 
her, aud see that poor Rowley’s goods were not wasted or his curiosities 
lost while he chose to tarry abroad. 

Master Rowland stared, but made no objection to the invasion; 
Mrs. Betty, after much private rumination and great persuasion, con- 
sented to the arrangement. Young madam was obliged to be rucfully 
sequicscent, thongh secretly irate at so preposterous a scheme; the 
vicar, good man, to do him justice, was always ponderously anxious to 
abet his mother, and had, besides, like everybody else in tho world, a 
sneaking kindness for Mra. Betty; the girls were privately charmed, and 
saw no end to the new element of breadth, brightncas, and zest, in thcir 
little occupations and amusements. 

‘When again, of a sudden, after the day was fixed for Master Row- 
land’s departure, and the whole family were assembled in the vicarage 
parlour—in that window where the history of another “ Joseph and his 
bret " was painted on the middle panes, and across which a com- 
panion honeysuckle tree threw its xhadow alike on the raised Eastern 
group, #0 pathetic yonder, ao grotesque here, and on the book or the work 
parsued with such steadiness and simplicity under their patriarchal 
sorutiny—old madam fell a-crying and complaining that they were taking 
her won away from her—robbing her of him: she would never live to sct 
eyes on him again—s poor old body of her years and trials would not 
survive another flitting. She had been fain to gratify some of his wishes; 
but see if they would not destroy them both, mother and son, by their 
etupid narrow-mindedness and obstinacy. 

Such « thing had never happened before. Who bad ever seen Granny 
unreasonable and foolish? The vicar slipped his hand to her wrist, in 
expectation that he wonld detect signa of hay-fever, though it was a full 
month too late for the complaint—there had been cases in the village—and 
was shaken off with sufficient energy for his pains. 

“Mother,” exclaimed Master Rowland, baughtily, “I do understand 
you; but I had » plain answer to # plain question months ago, ond I 
will have no reversal to please you. Pity craved by an old woman's weuk- 
ness } favours granted in answor to tears drawn from dim eyes! I am not 
such a slave 1” 

The others were all clamouring round Granny, kissing her hand, 
kneeling on her footstool, imploring her to tell them what she wanted, 
what ahe would like best, what they could go and do for her; only the 
pgs spoke in indignant displeasure, and nobody attended to him but 

ra, Betty. 

It did appear that the squire had been too fast in repelling advances 
which did not follow his mother's appeal. Mrs. Betty gave no tcken— 
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Mrs. Betty stood pulling the strings of her cap, and growing first very red, 
and then ominously white, like any girl. 

Perhaps the squire suspected that he hed besn too hasty, that he had 
not been grateful to his old mother, or generous to the woman who, 
however fine, courted, and caressed, was susceptible of a simple woman's 
anguish at scorn or alight. Perhape there finshed on his revollection a 
certain paper in the Spectator, wherein a young Indy'a secret inclination 
towards a young gentleman is conclusively revealed, not by her advances 
to save hin pride, bat by her silence, her blushes, her disposition to swoon 
‘with distress when an opportunity is afforded her of putting herself forward 
to attract his notice—nay, when she is even urged to go so far as to solicit 
hia regard. 

Because Master Rowland’s brow lightened as if a cloud lowering 
there had suddenly cieared awny—because Master Rowland began to 
look as if it were a much more agrecable experience to contemplate 
Mra. Betty nervous and glum, than Lady Betty armed at a hundred 
points, and all brt invnincrable—Master Rowland walked as alertly to 
her side as if there were no such things as sprains in thin world. 
“Madam, forgive me if I have attributed to you a weak complacency 
to which you would never condescend. Madam, if you have changed 
your mind, and can now tolerate my suit, and accord it the slightest 
return, I am at your feat.” 

A-suredly, the tall, vigorous, accomplished squire would have been 
there, not in a figure but in his imposing person. Family explanations 
were admissible a century and a half ago; public declarations were 
sometimes a point of honour—witness the case of Lord Peterborough 
and Mrs. Anastnsia Robinson, whose memory Mrs. Delany's shado now 
defends from scandal; bodily prostration was by no means exploded; 
matter-of-fact squires knelt like romantic knights; Sir Charles Grandison 
aud Sir Roger de Coverley bent as low for their own purposes as fantastic 
gauze and tinsel troubadonrs. 

But Mrs. Betty prevented him. “I am not worth it, Master Row- 
land,” cried Mrs. Betty, sobbing and covering her face with her hands; 
and, as sho could not have seen the obeisance, the gentleman intermitted 
it, pulled down the hands, kissed Madam Letty oftener than the one fair 
salute, and banded her across the room to receive Granny's blessing; and 
certainly granny sat up and composed herself, and wished them joy 
{though she had the grace to lock a Httle ashamed of herself), very much 
ag if she had obtained her end. 

There is no uso in donying that young madam took to bed for three 
days, and was very pettish for » fortnight; but eventually she gave in to 
the match as to an unavoidable misfortune, and was not so much affiicted 
‘by it an vhe had expected, after the first brint. Granny, in her age, was 
to absurdly sct on the mésalliance, and so obliging and pleasant about 
everything else—the vicer and the litile lasses were so provokingly care- 
Jeus of the wrong done them and the injury to the farily—that she knew 
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very well, when her back was turned, they formed as nonsensically 
hilarious s bridal party as if the wedding had concerned one of them- 
selves and not the bachelor uncle, the aquire of Larks’ Hall. And 
Mrs. Betty ordered down the smartest livery ; and the highest gentry in 
Somernetshire would have consented to grace the ceremony, had she 
cared for their presence, such a prize was she in their country-houses 
when they could procure her countenance during their brief sojown 
among sparkling rills and woodland shades. Altogether, young madam, 
in spite of her vanities and humours, loved the children, the vicar, 
Granny, the bridegroom, and even (with a grudge) the bride, and was 
affected by the sweet summer eeason and the happy marringe-tide, and 
waa, in the main, too good to prove a kill-joy. 

Master Rowland and Mrs. Betty were married by Mester Rowland's 
own brother in the vicar’s own church, with Fiddy and Prissy and tho 
Sedleys for brideamaids, and Dick Ashbridge for a groom's-man. Cousin 
‘Ward, brought all the way from town to represent the bride's relations, 
‘was orying as if she were about to lose an only daughter; none cried like 
cousin Ward—young madam at the vicarage could not hold the cantle 
toher. For Granny, she would not have shed one bright, crystal tear 
on any account; besides, ehe was over in state at Lark's Hall to welcome 
home the happy couple, Ah, well, they were all happy couples in those 
days! 

At Larks' Tall, Mxs. Betty bloomed during many a year: for a fine 
woman knows no decay; she only passes from ono stage of beauty and. 
excellence to another, wearing, as her rightful possession, all hearte—her 
sons’, a8 their father’s before them. And Master Rowland was no longer 
lonely in his hall, in the frosty winter duak or under the Usher-oak in the 
balmy summer twilight, but walked through life briskly and bravely, 
with a perfect mate; whom, true himself, he had not failed to recognise as 
a real diamond among the bita of glass before the footlights—s diamond 
which his old mother had consented to set for him. 

Onr nquire and Lady Betty are relics of a former generation, We 
have squires as manly by thousands, as accomplished by tens of thou- 
sands; but the inimitable union of simplicity and refinement, downright- 
neag and dignity disappeared with the last faint reflection of Sir Roger 
de Coverley. And charming Lady Betty departed alao with early hours, 
pillions and cosmetios—that blending of nature and art, knowledge of 
the corrupt world and sbiding true-heartedness, which existed, by a 
marvel, in the one phase of the host. 


Schoolmasters, 


‘Woo shall assign a date to the first ridicule of the schoolmaster and the 
tator? Comic writers have made him one of their favourite butta, and 
even grave writers have betrayed him. Some have mocked him in his 
chair of authority, and some, like Pope and Churchill, have shot at him 
flying. At home with his pupils, or travelling with them, he has never 
been safe. With his ferule, he has been a monster; without it, an 
impostor, affecting a home and family tenderness which he cannot be 
expected to fecl in reality. Sidney, Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Bishop Corbet, and we know not how many more of our 
early writera who could command the laugh of the town, have all had 
their fling at him ; indecd, of such writers, we may ask, who bas ever 
said a solitary word in his favour? But his discredit is older, far older, 
than this. Juvenal in Rome laments over the want of appreciation, and 
the ill-paid scrvices, not of the sham schoo) speculator, but of the really 
doctus Palamon, who might well have shed tears, not as Isocrates did at 
having to accept a fee, but at having to accept so very small aone. Wo 
could copy many an ugly picture. St. Augustine calls the school system 
of his day “magna tyrannis et grave malum ;" and the learned Erasmus, 
in his Encomium of Folly, describes the master as “taking s great pride 
and delight in frowning and looking big upon the trembling urchins; in 
boxing, slashing, and striking with the ferule:” and thia last, near about 
the day of Grocyn, Linacer, Ascham, and Dean Colct, when, if ever, = 
ehort gleam of honour shone upon the profession of the rchoolmaster. In 
vain, on the other hand, ‘have some of our best heads in England striven 
to come to the rescue, and tried to prove that the profession should be 
one of honour, and not of obloguy. In no country—not even in France 
hare the laughera so much of their own way, and for so long a time, 
asin England, It is one of our longest, if not onr final test; and with a 
view to give it fair opportunity, every public question is put in every 
possible light, and made to throw itself into every conceivable attitade. 
It may be almost aeserted that nothing whatever has been established in 
England that has not paseed triumphantly through this ordeal, which our 
national character makes the severest of all. Tho school and schoolmaster 
have had their full share. Lord Bacon, in his Advancement, vindicates 
the instruction and the instructors of youth from contempt, and loudly 
condemns “the disesteeming of those employments wherein youth is 
conversant, and which are conversant about youth; ” and he set hia seal 
to the truth of his words in the letters to Gestetary Conway, written 
many years afterwards, in which he requesta for himeclf the appointment 
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to the provostship of Eton. Bacon missed it, but the man who held it~ 
‘Wotton—thought it no disgrace to bave changed the duties of a states- 
man and an ambassador for those of a pedagogue, which he esteems as a 
high and public office. These are his words at the opening of his Survey 
of Education :—“ If any shall think education, because it is conversant 
about children, to be but a private and domestic duty, he will run eome 
danger, in my opinion, to have been ignorantly bred himself.” Not to 
weary the reader with quotations, which, however, are far leas easily mct 
with on this side of the question than on the other, we will only add a 
line or two from Cowley's Essay on Liberty :—I take the profession of 
a schoolmaster to be ane of the most useful, and which ought to be of 
the most honourable in a commonwealth.” Thus, at least, aome great 
men have shown themselves disposed to pay respect to the office, where 
those who hold it suffer it to be respectable, and have thought highly of 
the post, when they have thought of it aa they would themselves have 
wished to fill it ; that is to say, they have honoured their own ideal of 
the tutor and schoolmaster. 

And now, sgain, for the actual. How far has the public fecling 
towards the pedagogue been undergoing change? Hundreds of influen- 
tial writers have given, by their remarks on education, an importance to 
tho office of educators, There has been an immense accumulation of 
records of gratitude from individual pupils to individual teachers, and 
respect for the office itself has risen-—but how alowly! Busby, in spite 
of those magnificent ‘ blooms of his rod,” with whom, in full expansion, 
Dr. Jobnson nearly fills one of the volumes of his Lives of the Poets, iaa 
name rather smiled at than honoured; and the schoolmaster-in-chicf of 
our own day, Arnold, is compelled to confess, in one of his private letters, 
that the educator, as auch, holds no position, and that it is desirable to 
attach “the Reverend,” aa soon as possible, to give s greater prestige, 
though it may fairly be questioned whether, in the majority of oases, 
more is not lost by “the Reverend” than gained by the echoolmaster from 
the junction. There is still such 2 mingled feeling of dislike to, and 
suspicion of, the office, that our novelists and eatirists, like those of old, 
ean make their play upon those who hold it; taking unfzvourable speci- 
mens as fair representatives of the class, and feeling that enough of public 
fecling is still with them to mske their portraits popular. The rich 


chairs of the higher public schools arc, indeed, sought for by men of 
mark, as being among the most likely prefaces to a bishopric, but even 
these not by men of family;—indeed, men who are, or fancy themselves, 


caste by earning money in any office of education. This is the 
simple fact, however painful it may be to state it. You might cite to 
men, from Dionysius to Louis Philippe downwards, who have 
ins ; or tell them, in the words of Adam Smith, 
legions of the worthies of Greeos thus employed themselves. You 
B8—5 
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will not get men of high family to fancy that = schoolmaster's office is 
anything but a subordinate one. Search the rolls even of college tutors, 
private and public, and you will find, alinost without exception, that they 
are men strictly of the middle, occasionally of the lowcr class. One main 
reason for this unquestionably is, that men of real or supposed high social 
rank, though they would submit to vegetate upon two or three hundred 
a year in a Government office, responsible to two or threo official supe- 
riora, would detest the idea of being in any way minutely accountable, as 
the instructor must be directly, to every parent who chooses to intrust 
him with his son, whether patrician or plebeian; still more unpalatable is 
the idea of an income made up by private and often plebeian paymenta; 
for, to the Government official, the numerous private payments which 
supply his salary are purified by being filtered through the public purse. 
There is a certain sense of favour, private patronage, and obligation in 
the schoolmaster’s position, if we except the very highest, from which 
even the merchant in his transactions is comparatively free, or, at least, 
feela himself so; or the professional man, who receives his fee for some 
distinct single exercise of his craft; the guid pro quo is more measurable 
and distinct in the exchange of goods for money, and money for goods, 
than where the moral ia paid for by the material, the uncertain by the 
certain, and where not one parent in twenty feels quite sure that he has 
got his money’s worth for his moncy. However well the schoolmaster may 
feel that he haa earned and ovcrearned the payment, his conwciousness 
of the parent's uncertainty often acts disngrecably on his own mind, and, 
indeed, is one of the almost inevitable pains of hia position, Then again, 
whatever Bacon, Wotton, and the rest may have said, men, and especially 
proud men, desire to mix with and to stroggle with their cotivals, and 
dislike the idea of perpetual engagement with the immature—e feeling at 
which no one can wonder: and thus it is that, though education is 2 topic 
popular and fashionable, in which some of our social and political leaders 
really feel, and all affgct, interest—on which our statesmen, from the 
Premier downwards, give amateur lectures all over the country during 
parliamentary recemcs—yet, however great the appetite for talking 
about education, its duties, and responsibilities, its practice is about the 
very last employment to which most of the lecturers would resort. It is 
much the same with the man of letters: he likes to view his scholarship 
as a grace, not as a stock-in-trade ; and if he is ever a achoolmaster, it is 
generally his necessities that make him eo; school labours interfere with 
hin insatiable yearning for endless self-instruction. He often scatters 
throughout his works invaluable hints on the disposition of youth, on its 
capacities, ite tempers, its training. Scarcely an English moralist can be 
mentioned who has not done so,—hinta, many of them never picked up by 
the drudging but often unresding schoolmasters for whose guidance they 
swere intended’: and abread, ook at La Brarére, Rosas, De Stat, Jean 
Paul, Lamartine, Souvestre, and a host of others, by whoee golden sen 
fonoes on youth and ite discipline the majority even of cur upper bencbers 
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seem never to have been made one whit the wiser; for it is only here and 
there a man, who, after the toils of the day over print and paper, has 
energy to Ixbour on, on his own account, or courage to withdraw from his 
fireside enjoyments for any purpose of private study. And here it may 
be observed that, as a high appreciation of the advance of other minds can 
searcely be conceived to exist without an intense desire of the improve- 
ment of one’s own, so every schoolmaster of a really high order makes a 
sncrifice, for which it is impomible to make a compensation approaching 
to adequacy. Even the pleasure of seeing his pupils advance, one by one, 
far on paths of honour, is not always without a certain sadness, such as one 
may be expected to feel who is ever giving passports to s land of promise 
and beauty, into which he himself is never destined to enter. 

Another reason of prejudice against the schoolmaster and his office, 
not much in itself, because often shared by him with the members of 
gome other professions, but considerable when added to the sum of 
objections, is, that he is generally poor—without capital, except his 
education; or with s very small capital. We know upon how many 
minds in England this is likely to tell, and there is no denying the fact 
or averting its consequences upon the vulgar estimate of the school- 
master’s profession, We simply state this, not wishing to diverge into 
a vain protest against mammon worship, but because as is the estimation 
of s schoolmaster, so will often be the average schoolmaster himself, the 
quality of an article in these cases often actually tending to sink to the 
value at which it is rated, whether the estimation is originally a fair 
or an unfair one, 

‘The tendency of public feeling, then, as we have endeavoured to 
show, and we believe without exaggeration, is, however much in favour 
of education, rather against the individual educator, tending to keep him 
down; and on him lies the onua of raising himself, and, with himself, as 
far as possible, the estimate of his profession. Most of the sources of 
prejudice to which reference has been as yet made, are, it must be owned, 
almost necessities of his position. His main payments, especially where 
teaching is connected with boarding, coming from private hands; his 
wudjection to innumerable petty interferences and remonstrances, and 
the general consciousness that he is so subject; his amenability to 
private criticiam rather than to large public judgment as to his efficiency ; 
his general want of large means; the main business of his life concerned 
‘with children and boys, not with men, and strongly leading him to trace 
the same eternal and limited circle, often real, always imagined; the 
confining nature of his Isbours, genetally keeping him in great measure 
sedladed from the world of men, and from a liberslising mixture with 
‘General wockety and, on the other hand, if he does so mix, the rethy 
inference that his doties are negiocted; nay, bis very efforts to give 
to his position, and shuke off some of what are deemed its h 
sometimes leading him too far in the other direction, and tending to 
‘whatds by nb meuns uncommen in many schooknasters, a blunt want of 
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courtesy, and an unnecessary giving of offence, and an absolute unreason- 
ableness, in order to shake off every semblance of servility ;—all these, 
we say, are disadvantages against which it requires a very superior mind, 
indeed, and a constant and consummate exercise of practical judgment, 
to buoy up this profession; indeed, they are difficulties and disadvan- 
tages which will probably permanently hinder it from ranking amongst 
the professions par excellence. We speak not so much here of young 
men who commence life as educators, and who are respected for the credit 
of another future which they often have in prospect, as of the doomed 
and devoted instructor for life, and who must, out of his profession, get 
hia respectability, or in spite of it. 

‘Moet of the difficulties above mentioned are the “insoparable accidenta” 
of the profession as exercised by most private, and even by some public 
schoolmasters and tutors, ‘There are others which we are obliged to state, 
or weshould not be taking a thorough view ofoursubject. There is akind 
of admitted claim, that one who seta up asa teacher and guide should him- 
elf approach to something like perfection of character, though probably no 
one who presents this bill seriously expects to find it honoured to the fall. 
Then there is a shrewd and very general suspicion that the profession is a 
makeshift, as truly it often in; indecd, to those who dislike it, and they are 
the majority, the occupation scems ao eminently repugnant that they have 
the greatest difficulty in conceiving that any one can possibly have a sincere 
taste for it; they would scarcely credit snch a passion as that professed by 
a clever French baronne, to us carrying conviction in the very terms of its 
expression: “J’avain dés mon enfance un gofit dominant d’instruire et 
documenter quelqu’an.” If we honour, above all, a man whose heart is 
in his profession, people are not likely to be much disposed to honour 
&@ profession into which they fancy that not one out of twenty of ita 
professors can possibly throw his heart. These sre further reasons for 
populer prejudice more or lest just. 

Then there are perils of character to which the instructor of the young 
in greatly exposed, and is known to be #0, as he is toooften giving proof of 
it. Notwithstanding his vague and occasional responsibility to parents, 
most of his daily life is spent in having hia own way, and eo every fault of’ 
his disposition is in danger of running to excem, whether it be penurions- 
nes, impatience, irritability, favouritism, indolence, unreasonablenes-— 
faults al! of which would be exposed to amart checks if his intercourse lay 
with men. This liability, however, is not like some of the others. We 
have mentioned an inevitable disadvantage, which demands a constant 
vigilance for its counteraction, and only a naturally noble heart and 
originally happy temper rises unscathed ever from the perpetual ordeal, 
a wan's very superiority so often making him impatient of imperfection, 
and hia mental excellence constituting his moral trial. 

Besides the real drawbacks and difficulties which are the canse of his 
disesteem, and the deserved censure which he often incurs, the school- 
master is subject to certain unreasonable demands, and if he fails to satisfy 
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them, to consequently unreasonable charges. From one of the most 
frequently urged of these, supposing him in other respects to be # “ good 
man,” we here mean to defend him, and check, if possible, those who seek 
to bring him into discredit on false grounds. One of the commonest accu- 
sations against the schoolmaster in the present day, expecially if there is no 
other fault to find with him, is cither thet he has not got the tact, or will 
not consider it to be his duty, to consult the peculiarities of his individual 
pupils, and adapt his treatment and tuition separately to each character. 
‘Where « man has five or six pupils, or cventen or adozen, the demand may 
‘be made reasonably enough; but we have heard one of the very foremost 
men of the present day bring the charge against the masters of the public 
school at which he was educated, that they did not spy ont, cultivate, and 
give him credit for the talent which has since made him world-famous, 
though at fifteen or aixtcen years of age he bade the ssid school farewell. 
The French novelist, Murger, taking probably pretty much the same 
view of a master’s obligations, speaks with all the bitternces of personal 
feeling and with considerable coarseness of the ‘méthode unique d'en- 
acignement brutal" pursued at some schools. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds’ father, we are told, wrote indignantly under one 
of the great painter's early sketches, made at an improper time, “ Donc 
by Joshus, out of pure idleness:" who shall blame the father for not 
foreseeing a grand, but what waa then a problematical, career? A school- 
master may, perhaps, have more secret sympathy with a lad who is fond 
of spouting scrape of Shakspeare than with one who says his Horace 
perfectly. Tho boy may possibly be a Garrick in embryo; but if the 
master were to make provision for any sach development, the chancea are 
that in the end he would find himself mistaken. The boy who can amuse 
his echoolfellows, and, perhaps, his teacher, with an ingenious story, may 
possibly be an unfledged Walter Scott; but the chances arc that he is 
nothing of the kind. A sensible master knows this, and that his only 
Proper course is to give his preference, if he gives a preference at all, 
to a boy who will ehow his spirit, talent, perseverance, and ambition, by 
running fairly and straightforwardly in the eame path with his fellows, 
and fairly beating them in it. Probably the greatest man was never much 
the worse for anything he was compelled to learn in a really good school, 
whether he liked it or not. The teacher has sometimes very little oppor- 
tunity for observing peculiarities of genius, especially if they lie out 
of the common track; often no time, consistently with his duty, for 
consulting its caprices; often not that manysidedness in himself which 
conld appreciate the specialties which may happen to exist in fifty or a 
hundred pupils. To bring out the good common working qualities, and 
those most likely to be useful in the common professions and usual walks 
of life, is the master’s duty and plain wisdom, and the regularity of « 
system, common as far as possible to all, in the best discipline for a boy. 
The real fault is, where « master takes the other plan, and pays 
attention to pet boys, giving them more than « just share of his 
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for this, too, he will find plenty to blame him, and with very good reason, 
To some masters, indeed—especially the crotchety and dishonest—this is 
an overpowering temptation, particularly in achools of unwieldy size; sud 
we may have again occasion to refer to it. 

One of our objects in this paper is to give such hints as may tend 
to raise the character of the instructor, and with it the repute of his 
profession; and we proceed, without making more than a passing allusion 
to the crime of gross cruelty, or that meanness of making money by petty 
profits and unnecessary extras, of which some-masters of a low order 
are guilty, and of which many more are suspected—the latter of which 
practices has probably done more to degrade the profession in the eyes 
of the world than any other single cause that could be alleged; so we 
have felt bound to give it a passing word. The low, savage, or sordid 
schoolmaster is beneath our counsel, and would probably scarcely compre- 
hend it—that whole class will be eliminated sooner than cured, and is, 
indeed, already plainly diminishing, and few middle-class parents are now 
careless enough to countenance or trust him. The advice here offered 
shall be worthy of worthier men. 

Separating from the schoolmaster his occasionally clerical character, 
what means has he, then, of raising himself in public esteem? We seo 
only two—his learning, and his tone of feeling and manners. These 
appertain to him, lie naturally in his path, and in these directions, if in 
any, society expects to find his excellence, notwithstanding his peculiar 
difficulties ; theoretically, indeed, s perfection in self-culture and self- 
diecipline may be demanded in one who assumes the culture and discipline 
of others as his life's office. 

And first for “learning.” In any high sense of the term it is rare in 
schoolmasters: many never seek it, but are content with their old school 
and college stock; and many who do, feel that they have no extra 
time, nor courage, nor energy to make or find time, and so the accom- 
plisled college echolar is too often ever tending to a ukilful drudge in 
special subjects. But thia is not all the learning wanted. It is not 
enough for a man to set his own “ou fait” against his pupil's incipient 
awkwardness, his own rapid against his acholar's slow solution of pro- 
blems, his own thorough knowledge of the prescribed “school book” 
against hia pupil’s gradual acquisition of its contents. Boys soon see 
throngh this sort of thing now-a-dayn, and cease to respect it, They 
quickly discover the difference between a schoolmaster who bas ideas, and 
one who only skilfully 

* “can temper 
‘His longs and shorts with que and semper ;” 
and they view the latter as = great clever schoolboy of whose capacities 
they have the measure, In order thoroughly to respect a master, boys 
must feel that he dwells in an altogether higher region of knowledge, as 
Arnold did, and that be occasionally throws to them handfuls of wealth 
from unknown treasuries ; and farther than this, the master should haew 
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that s sham, pompous, and superficial display is almost sure to be found 
cut by en intelligent form. We have said that schoolmasters are not 
generally in the highest sense a learned class, Lect us take one branch 
only, that of English classical literature, and bring, not the respectable 
private schochnaster of a country town, but some of our “high men,” to 
the text. They have, every now and then, a demand made upon their 
knowledge, when speeches are selected for public days. Cananything bo 
much more miserable than the result? With the whole wealth of Eng- 
land's literature often in their libraries, they seem incapable of varying 
their programme; we have the same cternal round of well-known 
bite, varied, if at all, by some piece in vogue from the gilt volume of a 
poet in fashion, lying on the drawing-room table. Will any one venture 
to affirm thet this is not the case? 

Supposing a man has taste and power for anything like wide and 
general atady, how is he to find the time? We answer it is certain that 
some few men do find it, and make a good use of it. We may fairly 
suppose a master generally to be sufficiently independent to be in some 
measure the regulator of the time which he conscientiously gives to the 
work of actual instruction. The private schoolmaster is, at any rate, his 
own law in thia matter, und the public one is not, a3 a general rule, by 
any means overtasked. If parents wish to seize upon his every available 
moment, and to force him to he an untiring drudge, and nothing else, he 
ought to know that his real influence with his scholars depends upon his 
being something more, and to resist all such short-sighted, selfish, and 
inconsiderate demands. Out of nine hours a day, a man will be doing 
more ultimate good to himeelf and his pupils by giving to his own eulti- 
vation two or three of the hours, than hy sacrificing the wholu nine to 
positive teaching, especially to teaching, what is now @ common demand, 
little more than the elements of who shall say how many multifkrious 
subjects. 

A man’s general superiority soon gets wind beyond the walls of his 
schoolroom; bis pupils remember and respect it in after life, and will 
often appeal to his taste or his jadgment when they have a difficulty—an 
honour which they would never think of paying to the mere ordinary, 
apt echoolmaster. If thoroughly cultivated echoolmastera were common, 
we should soon see the profession rising in esteem; and we have only 
here to add, that what militates greatly against this perpetual self-cultare 
of the instructor, is his self-sati¢faction at his perpetual triumphs over 
subordinate wills and immatute intellecte—a self-satisfaction only scorned, 
on much grounds, by superior men. 

The next matter well worth a man’s thought and care, if he wishes to 
conciliate true respect, is the tone of feeling te be cultivated in his boys, 
and, therefore, primarily in himself; and the manners, by which we do 
hot mean merely the “nice conduct” of « silver fork, or those “ modes 
of gehteel boctety,” 94 it is called, which a clever monkey might soon be 
inatencted to imitate. Indeed, the day in pretty neatly, though not quite, 
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over, when, if a man known to be a schoolmaster is announced, people 
look for the entrance of something peculiarly angular and dogmatic, and 
are rather surprised than otherwise, if they find him to be, on the whole, 
upon trisl, rather = pleasant and unaffected gentleman. Ordinary and 
external good manners we may suppose he possesses, but what we sspire 
to for him is something more. Certainly, a boy, ambitious aa the English 
are above al). things of the character and bearing of gentlemen, ought not 
to feel that he goes to school for knowledge, but returns home for manners 
and civilization. The schoolmaster ought to be the equal, and, if he can 
possibly make himself so, the superior of the parent in this latter point 
also. In “ fashion,” he may not be; but he ought to ahow to his pupils, 
by his own example, thst feeling is higher than mode, as the gold is higher 
than the graving or setting, and that fashion, without feeling or with low 
feeling, is but base coin, whosever head or stamp it bears; and we may be 
pardoned for eaying, that it is just in this direction that a achoolmaster 
has, in England, a fair and wide scope, especially if he have himself a 
naturally good and generous disposition ; and herein, he ahould be domi- 
nated over by no sectional prejudices, and submit to no class dictation: he 
whould aim at giving that general moral greatness, which, if anything, 
can cover the differences of cliques, shades, and grades, penetrate into the 
deptha of character, and give a nobility of sentiment, by no means 
necessarily the fruit of « long course in the schools of the aristocracy. 
Out of a dozen echoolmasters, skilful in teaching on an art, of fairly 
cultivated manners, of blameless industry in inculcating the dogmas of 
our religion, teaching acience and language with tact and veal, do we find 
one who cultivates with equal care the higher and more ennobling quali- 
ties of the heart—extensive sympathy, wide comprehension, largeness, 
grandeur, and generosity of moral views; 2 schoolmaster, in fine, to whom 


within his influence ; glorious prejudices which have a tendency to spread 
and infect the young like s passion. For youth has a wonderful sympathy 
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way, should aim more than our masters now do at the education of 
sentiment. 

It was remarked’ at the commencement, that the etandard of the 
schoolmaster, and with it, naturally, bis estimation, has been already 
raised. This is owing far less to vague talk and interest in society 
respecting education than to two or three positive movements. The first 
of these movements in the case of the middle classes was the institution 
of the proprietary school, by which a large portion of the educution of 
the country was thrown into the hands of men themselves liberally 
educated, appointed according to the value of testimonials generally 
of a highly respectable character. The gentry of many neighbour- 
hoods were tired of being imposed upon by school rpeculators of whose 
attainments they had no guarantee; many of these parents, too, may have 
smarted at the recollection of having in their youth been intrusted to 
impostors, and were so determined to secure something better for their 
children, The idea might almost seem to have been taken from the 
younger Pliny, who, in one of his letters, spenks of a search made by 
the Roman patricians in his neighbourhood for some good schoolmaster 
whom they might establish in common for the instruction of their boys. 
The offer of a liberal aulary brought, of course, many competitors, and 
good men were generally chosen. Some of these schools have thoroughly 
succeeded ; some have awelled into colleges. In nearly all there have 
‘been occasional disputea—in some, rninous ones—between the gentlemen 

and the masters who would not submit to interference and 
dictation. Still, unquestionably, the movement, on the whole, has been a 
Most advantageous one, and many a man, mercantile or professional, now 
in middle life, owes to it an education ten times better than hia father had 
a chance of receiving. 

The next practical movement in advance has been the establishment 
of the “ middie-class” and “‘ competitive examinations.” We can say of 
the former with certainty, as to one, at least, of their original suggestors, 
that they were got up in no mere dilettante or fidgety spirit, but from a 
felt necessity, and with 9 full conscioumess that many difficulties might 
ocour in the execution of the plan. University examiners were worried, 
and the extent of school impostures shown, by the miserable specimens 
presenting themselves for examination, of whom, even at the first exami- 
nation, two out of eight, on a daily average, were plucked at Oxford, at 
Jeast, and two more were often fhirly pluckable. Nearly fresh from school 
an they were, nothing could account for this but permitted idleness or 
villanously bad instruction. Besides these, there was a numerous class 
to be accounted for of well-disposed young men, who, feeling themselves 
too weakly prepared for fair rivalry, dawdled through college in some 
unaccountable way, equally without dimipation and without distinction. 
Now, when men were impudently sent to college in this state by school- 
masters who would be ready, if challenged, to lay the whole blame on 
university idleness, it was fairly argued that boys must be still more 
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miserably neglected who were destined to be turned out into life without 
any public trial at all. It was for the protection of parents, then, that 
these trials were suggested, with certain conditions, more or lees perfectly 
carried out, for the farther protection of the schoolmaster as well, such as 

the following :—That no boy ehould be exposed to any middle-class exami- 
nation under the age of fifteen; that the examination should be ono 

without respect to special grammars or formulm; that no master should 

be in any way responsible for a boy who had been under hie care for less 
than three years; and that a boy should only be examined on subjects in 
which his master had professedly prepared him; that the names, not of 
the boys necessarily, but of the schools, should be published in cases of 
disgraceful failure—the tendency of thia last being to force = master, in 
self-defence, to refuse to have his discipline tampered with by the indul- 
gence of parents, to put a stop to extra irregular holidays, and the 
‘unreasonable demand of a vast number of multifarious subjects ; and 
last, not least, to prevent masters from putting forth their whole strength 
on certain ahowcards and pattern-boys, to the utter neglect of the lesa 
promising—a system common in largo schovuls in England, and complained 
of by Jules Janin in France, who says of his own master that, after’ 
inspecting him and trying his paces, he put him on a kind of bench of 
outcasts, to be more or less negiected—“ comme nullement digne de ses 
projets ni de ses legons”—a process which takes plince, practically, at 
many an overgrown school of high name among ourselves. Defects there 
moy be in the working of these examinations, but there can be no doubt 
that they will tend to act as checks on a vast amount of fully in parente, 
and want of conscientiousness in mastera: the credit and subsistence of 
the mastera will be publicly at stake, and they will not be inclined to 
sacrifice thesc to satisfy the whims of parcata, who wish to combine 
improvement with indulgence, and to get education without discipline, 
This movement will, in s measure, tend to raine the schoolmaster's quality, 
and with it his estimation. 

Then there are the “competitive examinations,” at which we can 
only give a brief piance. In spite of eome of the postible mischiefé 
to which the Quarterly alludea, we are far more inclined to take the 
general view of Zhe Times on this matter, and to approve them in the 
main and in the principle, whatever occasional faulta, excesses, and 
absurditics may occur in carrying them out. 

A postman’s examination may be a vast deal too high and irrelevant; 
and to some of the papers of examination for the far loftier Indian 
appointments, we should feel very much inclined to prefix a sentence of 
Locke's Essay: “Nobody ought to be expected to know everything ;” 
but “les reformes as reldchent toxjoure,” and this kind of evil will pro- 
bubly cure itself. 

‘There ie a kind of sham grandeur end nobility of view of which one 
of the favourite butts is real or supposed pedantry, ands trick in some 
writers of making play ou & national characteristic of which the Engttel 
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are perbaps somewhat foolishly proud, namely, a disposition to chance 
many things which really admit of some degree of exactness. Ae part 
and parcel of this, there is a love of reference to all that England has 
done by sheer strength, end after immense and useless cost, to make up 
for wholly unnecessary blunders; a delight in reference also to grost 
men, whom their genius has made equal to occasions for which their 
education had not prepared them—instances on which all ill-prepared 
men, their patrons and supporters, find it amazingly convenient to fall 
back. 

Self-interest is never more contemptible and ridienlons than when 
it assumes tho heroical and the “large ;” and in the army and elaewhure, 
the attack on that description of patronage which shows its “ affection 
and gratitude” by helping unfit persons to appointments paid for out of 
the public purse might expect to meut with strong reaistance, 

When a great man huppens to get into his right place, no doubt he 
carries everything before him ; and it is happy for the public when it gets 
the tide or stream of individual genius to serve its purposes: but it is, after 
all, to minds of the canal order that it must trast a great deal of its heavy 
work—civil or iilitary, political or social, high or low. Laboriously and 
methodically formed, mechunically filled, with no violent current in any 
one direction, always to be depended upon, making straight for their 
terminus, of sufficient uniform depth, without sullen, sleepy pools, or 
flashing cataracts, or capricious and confusing eddies, without glory, with- 
out beauty, they are useful public servants in the main, and genius is at 
least as likely to be indolent, precipitate, conceited, or refractory os acquired 
aptness—and as dishonest. The field of high political life is itecif the place 
of test and trial, ond the public are the judges; but for all offices, except 
the very highest, we cordially approve the principle of reasonable competi- 
tion. The hearing given to this question, and the trial made of it, however 
injudicioua in some of its details, is a great conquest gained by common 
sense and public opinion—one of the most inyportant, indeed, of our day 
and generation; and we trust that the development of the body by physical 
training—now so much in vogue—will counteract any too great tendency 
to overstrain the mind at the expense of its partner. 

‘Wo have had plenty of evidence that no subject has a greater tendency 
to “branch out into infinity” than that of education, and we have put 
severe restraint upon ourselves to prevent our eassy from rambling into 
many tempting bypaths, 


The English Convict System. 


Tne survey of tho Convict System in Ireland naturally sapgested the 
survey of the system in England, but I was called upon to make that 
second inspection in s very peremptory manner. Days before the month 
of March wns out, the report on the Irish system in the April number of 
the Cornhill Magazine attracted the attention of the English Convict 
Department. But it was not until the 15th of April that a letter appeared 
in The Times, complaining that I had overstated the proportion of relapses 
into crime amongst the ticket-of-leave men. On looking at the subject 
again, I found that unquestionably I had been misled. Y war now told 
that amongst the number who were re-committed in the two years 1857 and. 
1858, were many who had heen discharged under an obsolete system, 
many who had been acquitted on trial, others who had had their licences 
revoked for offences only of s trifling kind. As “the writer of the article 
in the Cornhill Bfagazine,” I addressed to The Times a reply admitting 
the inaccuracy, but observing that I should not have been eo misled if 
the explanation now given had been embodied in the return; and I also 
pointed out that there was an error cven in the present explanation, since I 
was invited to compare the relapses for two years with the discharges for 
four years and a quarter. The writer of the letter to The 7imes waa Sir 
Joshua Jebb, the head of the English Department, who parenthetically 
remarked that I had “ most grossly and, he feared, wilfally misrepresented” 
the return to the House of Lords. In my reply, I maid that Sir Joshua 
had exaggerated, though I was sure not wilfully, the bearing of his 
own explanation; but I forbore to press some further proofs—such, 
for instance, as the fact that the total number of convicts discharged, 
with which he would have compared the relapses, must be diminished 
by allowing for the expiration of licences. Remarking that I had not 
the slightest personal interest in the Irish Convict System, I offered, 
if the same facility were afforded me here aa in Ireland, to bestow all pains 
in making a report upon the English system ax complete as that which 
‘had been challenged. Sir Joshua Jebb rejoined in the handsomest terms 
by withdrawing his charge, asking me to “‘overlook" it, and inviting 
me to arrange some plan for visiting the English prisons. 1 called at the 
office of the Department in Parliament Street, and I have since visited the 
Prisons at Millbank, Pentonville, Portland, Chatham, Portemouth, Park- 
‘hurs, Brixton, and Fulham. To the Metropolitan prisons I was acoom- 
panied by Sir Joshua himself, or by Captain O'Brien; at Portamouth, I 
met Captain Gambier, the second Director; and at all, the orders of Sir 
Toukus Jebb procured me every facility. If [had beert a Government com- 
‘twinsioner I could not have had the way thrown more completely open to me} 
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and I have to acknowledgo s courtesy, a zeal, and # personal kindness in the 
gentlemen who received me, which no officiel character could have exacted. 
In the course of my survey, I was told more than once that no other 
Englishman had meade the samc round with the same scrutiny, and I 
pelieve, indeed, that the only person who preceded me in a similar survey, 
upon which be was able to bestow more time, was M. Bérenger, the Presi- 
dent of the Court of Cessation, in Paris, and author of an important work 
on La Répression Pénale, de ses Formes et de ses Effets. Wherever 1 went 
I saw numbers of men pursuing their stated tasks with order and dili- 
gence; I saw fine buildings, matchleas cleanliness, admirable contrivances 
for securing propriety and health in all directions; I saw the traces of 
considerable improvement, and I did not visit a part that was not full of 
instruction. 

The English convict system has grown out of previous systems, partly 
through the natural progress of improvement, partly through the force of 
external pressure, and partly through the ability of ita leading administra- 
tore. Its present magnitude may be said to result from the numbers of 
the English population, the proportion of crime in thet population, and, in 
a secondary degree, from the compulsory ending of colonial transportation. 
Our readers will remember that for the grave offences not visited with capital 
punishment, transportation was the penalty—to “ Botany Bay,” as it was 
called yearn back; Australia being at first mainly colonized with crimi- 
nals. The enormous proportion of s criminally trained and bred popu- 
lation in our Australian colonies was brought to an end in » most curious 
manner. A few individuals who approached it in o philosophic spirit saw 
the atrocious tendency of this growing evil, and forced Parliament to look 
at it; and Sir William Molesworth’s committee of 1887, which presented 
& masterly report drawn up by Sir William, was the means for closing 
that chapter in our criminal history. I will not trace the history of the 
abandonment to its close,—-the reluctance of New South Wales to lose 
the supply of white alave labour, and the threat to rebel when it was to 
‘be went back again; the desire of Van Diemen’s Land to retain it, and 
then the revulsion which made that colony repudiate the abomination ; 
Lord Grey’s attempt to distribute a little convictiam to all our colonies, 
beginning with the Cape of Good Hope, and the actual revolt of the Cape 
people until the Neptune left their shores with ita hateful cargo; the assent 
of Westorn Australia to receive the Government emigrants; and, finally, 
the avowed opinion even of that backward settlement that it must not 
have too much convictiam thrown into it, Suffice it to say that by 
no slow degrees there had been an ‘increasing pressure upon our means 
Of accommodation at home. Principles for the guidance of the Con- 
vict Department were laid down by Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham 
in 1842, and they are now clearly to be recognized as the principles which 
Guide the department in 1861. ‘In the meanwhile, too, in 1847, a memo- 
Tandam was presented to the Home Office, declaring that “thoee whited 
“epulchres,” the hulka, must be given up. 
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This memorandum wea signed by a person who forms in himself an 
important element of our convict system, In 1837 en Act was passed 
which provided that ‘all plans of prisons should be submitted for the 
spproval of the Scoretary of State.” Lord John Russell was then Secre- 
tary of State, and he applied to the Master General of the Ordnance for 
the assistance of an officer of the Royal Engineers, to whom he could refer 
for advice. The Master General happened to know “ exactly the man”— 
Captain Jebb, the son of an officer in the Army, and himself an officer in 
the Royal Engineers, distinguished for his mastery in military engincering, 
and for his ability in imparting his information, technically as well an 
popularly. Captain Jebb presented a report on the construction of a model 
prison, with plans, That report has been translated into the French and 
German languages. Every prison in this country has subscquently been 
erected on the principle of the modcl, and a large prison in Paris has fol- 
lowed the same example, which has also been used in Prussia and other 
parts of the Continent. The first practical result of this plan was the Model 
Prison at Pentonville, erected by Captain Jebb. Jt is built somewhat 
after the main idea of Bentham’s Panopticon; for it may be said to consist of 
four wings, which radiate from the centre, so that at a point near the main 
entrance you can literally see the whole prison. Captain Jebb was 
officially appointed Surveyor-General of the Prisons, and all plans of 
prisons, of station-houses for police, and similar structures, were subjected 
to his revision. In 1840 Captain Jebb wan associated with Lord Yar- 
Pipi inatlo pvr errors and afterwards Sir James P. Key 
Shuttlewor, ix thes ‘management of Parkhurst Prison. Meanwhile our 
convict system had continued to grow, and it became necemary to place 
the prison at Pentonville under more systematic control. .A commission 
for that purpose was appointed in 1842 ; amongst the commissioners wore 
the Lord President of the Council, the Duke of Richmond, the Earl of 
Chichester, and Colonel Jebb. Six years later, in 1848, an entirely new 
system of convict management was constructed and carried out, Portland 
Prison was built in s situation where the Jabour of the convict could be 
employed on public works; it was followed up by others at Portsmouth 
aod Chatham; while prisons were constructed at Dartmouth and Woking 
for invalide, The whole was placed under the managemont of threo 
Directors, and Colonel Jebb was made the Chairman ‘of the Directorate. 
‘Though he had sacrificed the pecuniary advantages of his proupects in tho 
Engineers, Captain Jebb has advanced by regular steps to the rank of Major- 
General, and his public services have been rewarded by making him a 
Knight Commander of the Bath. ‘1 bave by no means endeavoured to 
trace out Sir Joshua Jebb's personal history, or I might mention other 
services which he has rendered. For instance, in 1844 he was on Lord 


Army. It ia more germane to my purpose that he was afterwards 
sppointed by the Secretary at War to orgenise the system of Miliwy 
Prisons, of which he is the Inspector-General, and whicle I beliers exe 
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soon to witness a very important improvement in their more eomplate 
severance from the civil prisons. 

The entire convict system of England is now governed principally by 
two Acts of Parliament, pamed in 1858 and 1857. The Act of 1853 
substituted “penal servitude” for transportation, but subsequently it was 
found to be seriously defective. Although powers were taken under it to 
grant a certain remission of sentence by Jeave to be at large, it was con- 
sidered that, as the term ofa sentence to penal servitude had usually been 
@ commutation of that of transportation—four years representing seven, and 
#0 on—the Act did not contemplate remission as a general rule. So disagree- 
able a change of prospects at once gave a shock to the feelings of the con- 
victa, of whom 6,370 were then on the hands of Government, and their 
discipline suffered accordingly. ‘The report of Sir Joshua Jebb for 1858, 
tells us that they were in a “very unsatisfactory state of mind, heedleas 
of consequences, and giving only sullen and dogged obedience." In 
1857 this Act was amended by another, newly fixing the periods for 
which the sentence of penal servitude might be pasecd, with a new pro- 
portion of the period to be remitted as 1 reward for good canduct. The 
period of sentence was to range from three years to fifteen years and 
more. In the case of the shortest sentence, one-sixth might be remitted; 
in the case of a four years’ sentence, one fifth; of a six years’ sentence, 
one fourth; and of a fifteen years’ sentence, one third. Practically, this 
enforced longer periods of imprisonment, and a system was devised at 
once for the purpose of securing discipline under the difficulties of this 
home detention by holding out inducements to good conduct, for dealing 
with refractory convicts, and for providing the prisoners with em- 
ployment on discharge. The prison at Pentonville had already been 
constructed, and it was followed by those of Portland, Chatham, and 
Portemouth. 

The English Convict Syetem now comprises twelve prisons—or, it 
might be eaid, thirteen—since Millbank bas two compartments, for male 
and female prisoners. The list, then, would stand thus :—- 

Saparate Confinement.—Milbank, Pentonville, Wakefield, and Loiceater,’contain- 
ing in all accommodation for 1,685 prisoners. 

Public Works,—Chatham, Portsmouth, Portland, with socommodation for 3,640 
Fekae Me ae peritnast’ 800. 
Fenales.— Millbank, Brixton, Fulbam, 1,371. 


In the English system there are three periods of probation s— 
1, Separate confinement, 3. Associated labour, or penal servitude in 
Proportion to the sentence. 38. Ticket-of-leave in the colonies or at home 
—Wertern Australia being now the only colony available. 

‘The prisoner who is convicted of a crime wisich subjects him to penal 
servitude in in the first instance sent either to Wakefield or Leicester, 
oe to the Metropolitan prison at Millbank, which will hold 600 male 
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prisoners. The building is the old Panopticon of Jeremy Bentham, some- 
what modified; but still situated at an unhealthy spot on a fat bank 
of the Thames. The cells are not very cheerful; and the construction 
of the building for the purposes of inspection is not very convenient, 
thongh it was an immense improvement on the prisons which had existed 
before the time of its construction. The prisoner is at once pat into a 
separate cell, and provided with Isbour. If he is a man of any adspta- 
bility, he may be pet to weaving at the hand-loom; if he is not so capable, 
he may be turned to tailoring or shoemaking ; or if he is a man without 
any faculty for learning a trede, he is consigned to the exceedingly low 
comestion of mah nshioa, wise ony senators aie shores cinerea 
can manage. If the prisoner commit any offence, the case is examined, 
and he is confined to refractory cells—strongly constructed places, in one 
‘or two instances padded for those who are insane, or affect to be so. 

¥rom Millbank the male prisoners are drafted to Pentonville, where 
they are again placed in separate cells and treated individually, There 
have been many changes in the prison since it was first established. 
In acoordanpe with an old idea it was euggested that, to spare his being 
recognized by comrades hereafter, and to promote s salutary shame, the 
over the face, having eyelet holes, which remind you of the Brothers of 
Mercy on the Continent. The trespasser was made to feel ab extra the 
moral influence of being literally “put out of countenance.” But it was 
found that the men did recognize each other, most easily, and, that no 
moral regeneration could be traced to the cloth; so it was thrown aside. 
At first the chapel was so constructed that each prisoner was in a scparate 
call, invisible to his comrades though seen by the chaplain. This was 
found to be « total blunder. It begot listleemem, irreverence, and worse; 
and that device, too, has been swept away—was swept away while Henry 
Mayhew was telling us about it in his London Labour and the London 
Poor; not the only good work done by that writer. I hear from the 
chaplains that the change from the dresry boxes to the open and, in many 
prisong, really handsome chapel, has menifestly worked well upon the minds 
of the prisoners. And the boxes actually facilitated escape; as in the case 
of s man named Hackett. He slipped down a ventilating shaft; ont his 
way, with a piece of iron that be had secreted, through a emall board in 
the wall at the bottom of the shaft; walked along a narrow ornamental 
cornice, over the wall, and over the Governor's house to the ground. At 
first the period of detention was longer, as this prison was simply the 
portal to = ticket of Jeave in the colony or to liberty st home. Jt has 
now become the portal to public works. All prisoners who couse to the 
‘Metcopolis pass throngh it, and the period of detention was reduced, fixe 
to twelve months, and then to nine monthe, 

At first s number of trades were taught, bat ultimately the ocoupe- 
Cros were soteeel to talccing snd chommikiog A Gace oho Dol #9 
viovaly been artisans ; handloom-wesving for the mamafacture of 
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eloth and coarse shirting; and the mat-making, which I have already 
mentioned, ranging from very handsome fancy~work to the coarsest kind of 
door-mat—a sort of rope rasp for scratching the mud off the boots. The 
two prisons of Millbank and Pentonville are indeed the manufactories for 
‘weaving the cloth, making the shoes, and getting up the clothes required 
for all the Convict Prisons, including the articles of wear given to the 
priaoners when they leave confincment. At Pentonville in 1857, the 
prisoners wove 68,747 yards of cloth, more than 11,500 yards of linen and 
calico stuffs for shirting, towelling, handkerchiefs, &c., besides serge and 
Tinsey-woolsey for the female prisonera. They made nearly 7,500 pairs of 
boots and shoes, and more than 25,000 jackets, trousers, and waistcoats. 
In one year, more than 75,000 yards of cloth were woven in Pentonville. 
And although not much, if any, cheaper in price, the prison-made articles 
are better in material und wear. While Pentonville weaves, Brixton 
makes up prisoners’ linen, and washes for Pentonville and Millbank. 

From the top of the tower which sarmounts the nucleus of the build- 
ing, you see the plan of the whole. Beneath you are the four rays, two 
of them the diameter and base of a semicircle, the other two radiating 
within the semicircle. In the three spaces between the four walls ure 
circular enclosures, with a small edifice in the midst. These yards are 
divided by twenty radiating walls, forming so many separate long pointed 
walka, one side partially covered by a small roofing, the rest being open to 
the sky. In the central lodge is placed a warder, who paces round and 
round, eyeing the prisoners through a round hole; and in each yard paces 
a prisoner who, if he stand still, is warned in a solemn tone to “ walk 
about.” The prisonera are “taking exercise." In front of the two fore- 
most wings is # pair of larger yards, perfectly open, without divisions, 
having concentric elliptical lines of pavement, on which are prisoners 
moving round snd round, ot eight paces apart, with a warder watching to 
#ce that they do not loiter or hurry on, to anatch a moment's conversation. 
The enclosed yards are used for refractory, unsound, or crotchety pri- 
eoners, the open yards for the remainder; but it is also very much a 
question of room. Nothing can be imagined more monotonous than this 
endless march, except, perhaps, the penal servitude of the unfortunate 
warderw, 

From the tower we descend to the space below within the building, 
whence you view st once the entire range of all the radiating wings. Each 
wing is open to the roof, which ia arched and lighted with ekylighta’ On 
cither side are three stories of cella, with gallery footways running the 
whole length. Light winding staircases lead from the ground floor to the 
topmost story. The aspect of the whole is pleasant, and even architecturally 
deantifal. The cells are made of corrugated iron ; there is just room for 
the hammock to be slung, for the emential furniture of a sleeping and 
dwelling-place, and for the prisoner to turn round in. There is a bell 
which the prisoner can pull, and in his pulling it a spring throws out a 
moveable projecting label, which exhibits the number of his cell, and 

Vou, m,—wo, 18, 34, 
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direets the wardkr to it,. The bedding is good, (he whelo building is wan, 
and every corner is most throughly ventilkted. The man must be a 
sybarite, indeed, who would foel the amallest discomfort ot the idea of 
sleeping in suy of the cells ontaide the smeli refractory wand. 

Tho diet is simple but sufficient, Att bronkfast the man hes three- 
quarters of an ounce of flaked coeee, or cocaanibs, made, with two 
ounces of milk and six drachms of melasees, intn three-quarters of a pint 
of liquid cocoa. At dinner he has four ounces of ment, woighcd when 
ceoked, without bone, half 2 pint of soup, and) sixteen ounces of pota- 
teey weighed when boiled. At supper, ona pint of gruel, sweetened 
with six drachms of molasses; bread, twenty ounces a day, with a liberal 
allowanee of salt, The msterials are all cxocilent. Tho scale of diet 
was based upon eighty actual experiments, conducted with reference to 
the influence on the health, mood, and inxprovement of the prisoner. 

On entering his cell, the prisoner has & notice thas “as o general: 
rule convicts will be detained in separate confinement for nine months;"" 
though, I msy remark in pasaing, I found prisoners whe had bon 
detamed for more, I think, than twelve months, for want of room at some 
other place. If he behaves well for six months he will be allowed to 
‘wear a badge, which will entitle him to receive a.visit from his friends; 
at the end of three more months he will have a second badge, and be 
allowed a second visit; the badge also entitling him to reecive gratuities 
amounting to 4d., S@., or 8d. a weck, according to the quality ond 
quantity of the work performed. [in is warned, however, that during 
hia period of confinement, or employment on public works, ho has no 
claim to wages or remuneration of any kind; the moncy is simply 
oredited to his account, and accumulates to form o “ gratuity” given him 
om discharge. During the stngo of separate confinement, therefuru, the 
inducements to good conduct are: the wearing of the badges, the visit of 
friends, the consciousness that the gratuity ix acoumulating, the acquire- 
ment of a character which may be available for remimion of sentenoc in 
a later stage, and the avoidance of punishment. The punishments consist 
of the withdrawal of the badges and gratuity credit, the loss of character, 
complete sealusien from friends out of door, consignment to more rigid 
confinement in the separate cells, bread and water, and the severer pun- 
ishment of flogging. The eanitary state of the prison is shown in the 
condition of the infirmary, in which, when I visited the place, there were, 
I way say, two patients and a half—the third man being but half am 
invalid, and the others net seriously indisposed. 

‘The routine of the day is this:—-At 6 o'clock the prisoner is reused. 
Yiulf an hour: is allowed him to dreas, te clean himsclf and his cell, and: to 
prepare for work. From 6.80 to 7.80 he works in his cell. Iialf an-honr 
is then allowed him for breakieet. The nvxt hear, including the muster 
‘and return to oall, is deveted to the chapel. During each of the naxs two 
hhwora, aif of the prisoners are talsing-their selool instruction, and:helf 
ave taking exercise; From 11 to 1 is devoted to werk inthe cal. Air 
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hour is allowod for dinner; the next after it for exercise; from 8 to 5.30, 
work ; half an hour for supper; from 6 to 8, work; one hour for reading 
and writing; and bed st 9 o'clock. 

The convicts attend chapel every morning at a quarter past eight, and. 
at four o'clock, s portion of the Holy Seriptures being read, plainly ex- 
pounded, and enforced by exhortation. On Wednesday and Friday the 
‘Litany is adopted as the farm of prayor, and after morning service on these 
two days instruotion is given in psalmody by the organist, a man devoted 
to his work. On Sunday there are full morning and ovening services, and 
a eermon, attended by the great body of the prisoners ; very few claiming 
exceptiun on the core of belonging to othor than the Established faith. 
‘The chaplain daily visite the cells, and lie in assisted in the work of reli- 
gioua instruction by two Scripturo-readers. I inspected the books kept 
by these gentlemen, and found some very peculiar cntrics, In most 
instances, however, the lessons gradually and sometimes very rapidly win 
upon the attention of their hearers. Once for all, let me remark that it is 
impossible to draw any very positive inference as to the reformation of 
the prisonors from his observations of 1 demeanour very properly urged 
upon him by the religious minister. It is scarcely in human nature thet 
even the hardest heart should remain quite indifferent to admonitions 
urged on Divine authority by men studiowly sympathetic, and in many 
cases naturally affectionate. The visit of the chaplain and the charitable 
kinduess which he shows, not only ex-officio but from genuine good 
feeling, are such welcome breaks in the hard monotony of criminal life, 
that they must have their influence, and a very simple sort of cunning 
unquestionably teaches some prisoners that conformity is an easy and a 
‘useful mode of obtaining a prison character. From all the reports made 
to me, in all the prisons, I om inclined to think that this sort of con- 
jormity as a test of real reformation is not estimated so highly as it uscd 
to be. 

I Lave a return of the periods of instruction givon for a whole week, 
partly in clam, partly in tho cell. I find that the lowest sub-section 
1eceives during the weck nine hours’ instruction; the two next above it, 
scven hours; the next, six; and the second, or highest class taught, four 
hours; the firet and mmallos!. class is too much educated to need schooling, 
but the master’s assistimes in given to any of tho men if they require it. 
‘The prisaners are allowed various becks to rotain in their cells, besides 
materiale for reading and writing. They are also allowed to borrow books 
from an excellent library in the prison—the first clase, two secular and one 
religious book, exchangod fortnightly ; and the other clases in 
to their reading faoultics. There is a good library for the subordinate’ 
officers of the prison, retained for their use during one year, end then 
merged in the general prison library. It ineludes many standard werks, 
tenesting rumatk was made to me, spontemoously, by the librarians in 
several prisons of America, Ireland, and.England, and.it wee most partion- 
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larly enforced by the apeistont librarian st Chatham. It is, that as:the 
range of selection has been extended from books of what is usally 
secounted an instructive or improving kind, to books of a more light and 
amusing character, and even to the most popular form of fiction, not only has 
the taste for reading improved and increased, but a demand for the graver, 
and even the most seriona works, has increased in a corresponding ratio. 
The greater number still look to the Leisure Hour, Half Hours with the 
Best Authors, &c., bat they rise through Chambers's Journal to popular 
works on history, to Macaulay, Hallam, and Sismondi, to natural history 
and the Bridgewater Treatises, and cven to books of a atill more philo- 
eophic character, including some on difficult subjects of pure science. 
At the same time, the demand for religious books exhibita a corre~ 
sponding advance. In the list I find such works as Josephus, Fox's 
Book of Martyrs, Pilgrim's Progress, and Milner’s Church History. In 
peveral prieons I was told of the improved mental drill—if I may use the 
expression—promoted by the use of music. Like the cheerfuinces and 
symmetry which distinguish the newest prisons, like the beauty of colour 
introduced into some of the chapels, the music assista in restoring that 
harmony of sensation which is broken by the discord of crime, and is in 
itself an insensible discipline for the mind. 

From Pentonville, at the end of his nine months, the prisoner is 
carried to one of the public works prisons at Chatham, Portland, or Porta 
mouth. Portland, as most of your readers know, is o rock in the saa 
connected by # narrow spit of land with Weymouth, and forming, with 
that spit of land, the protection from sea and enemy on the right hand of 
the bay. The rock rises by a very steep ascent from the inland side toa 
height of about 600 feet, and crossing the midat of it between two hills 
not quite so peaked as those of Gibraltar, you descend to an elevated 
plain on the other side, and stand on the top of a cliff 400 feet by plumb 
line from the beach below. ‘The villages upon which you come here and 
there, at no great distance from each other, lock like a curious cross 
‘between an ordinary English country village, a remote Acotch town, and 
a watering place. The island generally seems to be divided between two 
parties,—a sort of miscellancous country pepulation, and the quarrics, 
whose works are everywhere. There is not a tree within its four shores, 
except in Pennsylvania Park on the outward side, occupied lately by 
Mr. E. T. Smith. As you open upon the elevated plain which I have 
mentioned, the prison lies to the left of you. It is a vant structure with 
immense auxiliary grounds walled away from the rest of the island, On 
the right of you is the sea cliff; at the back lic the hounes of the governor 
and the other officers, forming a complete village. Tho main body of the 
‘building, an extensive oblong, is built of wood, divided into great halls, 
each surrounded by four stories of cells preciacly like those of Pentonville. 
Here the men sleep and live, except that on the ground floor there are two 
rooms holding about fifty men each, in which they are associnted—places 
not unlike an ordinary barrack-room, 
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When I visited the prison there were in it 1,019 men. Ont of these, 
248 were in for three years, the lowest sentence; 724 for four years; 
242 for six years, and scventeen were in for twenty years or for life. 
Of the sentences, 1,492 were for transportation, 27 penal servitude. 
‘There had already passed through the prison 9,072, 1,925 discharged 
by licence, and 7,147 discharged “ otherwise,” including pardon for 
special reasons, and simple expiry of sentence. Thus there have been 
in the prison altogether 10,591. The open works of the prison extend 
over a considerable space, os far as the Verne Hill, which must be 
half a mile distant or more. Ono clevated portion is divided off from 
the remainder of the island by a deep ditch, which is in one part two 
hundred fect deep, and, I think, seventy-five fect broad. The convicts 
are employed in the excavation of this ditch, in the dressing of the wall 
which forms its surface, in the formation of a sca-wall, and in the con- 
struction of minor outlying works of the fortification. They are also 
employed on extensive quarries, and in machine shops for the works, or 
for the use of the Admiralty. On the 29th of April last, 641 were thus 
labouring in the service of the Admiralty, 547 under the Ordnance, 
and 331 were in the prison either engaged as tradesmen in repairing the 
clothes of the prisoners, or in the attendance of the prison and its 
officers; for the prisoncrs are the rervants of every establishment,—the 
bakers, the cooks, the storekeepers; always, of course, under proper 
superintendence. Posts of this kind are reserved as a sort of reward for 
the better behaved. 

In the front of the prison is an elevated bank overlooking the yard 
within ond the grounds without, a slanting road descending by each side 
to the main gate. The prisoners muster in the yard, divided when I 
saw them into twenty-one parties. Every man is then escarched, to see 
that he has carried away nothing from his cell, and they are searched 
again on returning, From the cell they sometimes take food, which is 
against the rules, as they ought to eat their meals at the regularly 
appointed times. From the works and shops they have sometimes 
brought tools, or pieces of iron, either to attempt escape, or to attack 
their officers. The order at these musters is very marked; and although 
the men have frequently mustered in the dark, at half-past five on 5 
‘winter's morning, I was told that the same order is preserved. Through 
the prison gate they march firmly and regularly to their work in the 
shop, the quarries, and tho fortifications, at which, including the march 
out and home again, they spend about nine hours. 

During tho last nine months, an average number of 490 convieta have 
excavated 289,000 tons of stone in the ditches of the Verne Hill. LEati- 
mating the work since done at the price actually paid the contractor, 
before the present able Clerk of the Works, with his chief's authority, 
took the matter into his own hands, the department has made a clear gain 
of 15,0002,, after deducting the weer and tear of plant, &c. The masonry, 
in the casemates and magasines, could not be performed better. Accounts 
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are kept in every shop @f all work exccuted, which tell, of course, both the 
cost of the establishment, and the state of the discipline. Large quantities 
of atone have been quarried by convicts, and sent off to other public 
‘works—to Plymouth, Porteea, Deptford, Chatham, &c. It is estimated that 
the stock of good Portland stone and roach-blocks at present piled up for 
‘ase amounts to 80,000 tone. There are about twelve milcs of railway 
in the quarries, made and maintained by convicts; who repair all the 
‘wagons, trucks, machinery, and other implements required for the works. 

Iwas shown a series of covered arches, the casemated barracks for 
the soldiers in war time, beautifully constructed of stone, the roof lined 
with brick ; every part having a truly artistic finish. For some reason or 
other, the supreme anthoritics—not in the Convict Department—deter- 
mined that the larger portion of this work should be constructed by free 
Jabour under the contractor. The archcs constructed by the convicta 
an certainly vio with the reat, and, to my eye, appeared to be even more 
preciso and perfect in the finish. During the proccea, the convicts wero 
animated to show that they could work as well as their ncighbours; and 
one of them declared that he would allow any man I forget how many 
bricks laid down at starting, and beat him within a given time, both in 
quantity and finich; and he did beat them all. That man appears to 
have been a genine at brichlay ing; he was prond of it, and be animated 
his comrades by his own enthusinstic zeal. But tho men generally arc 
civil in their demeanour, particularly to those officers who encourage then: 
by a friendly and sympathetic manncr; and the Clerk of the Works 
told me that, whatever exertions he miglt call for, the convicts never 
showed the slightest impatience or reluctance. 

No doubt the labour, which is energetic though not excessive, con- 
tributes to the vigour of the men ;~~andl of their appetites: so the dietary is 
sommensurate. For break/ast, they have twelve ounces of bread made of 
ten ouncea of flour, with » small quantity of potato and other neccessary 
ingredients ; one pint of tea, with three quarters of an ounce of sugar, 
and two ounces of milk. Dinner, on four days of tho week, ett ounces 
of meat clear of bone, one pound of potatogs, ond a six-onnce loaf. When 
potatoes aro bad, rice is given. For supper, one pint of gracl, made of 
two ounces of oatmeal, and a six-ounce loaf of bread. On throe deys of 
the week, one pint of cooos ia given in lieu of tea at breakfast. It is 
made of three quarters of an ounce of cocoa, three quarters of an ounce 
of molasser, with two ounces of milk. On these days the dinner ia varied : 
five ounces of meat are given free of bone, with one pint of sump, and ten 
ounces of pudding. The soup is made from the boiling down of the meat, 
‘but in it are one ounce of barley, liaif an ounce of carrots and «nips, 
half an canes of onions, with a fair allowance of pepper sud salt. ‘The 
puddiag is made with five ounces of flour and threc quavters of an ownco 
of suet. There arc few families in London which command better aa 
terials, The tea ia gennine, and is of excellext quality. Strange to say, 
‘the coeos is genuine; for it is an artinle that you do net often meet ine 
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‘haroughly snadulterated x condo, and it eo et-rate specimen, The 
other ingzodients are all of the same Irigh standard, The cooking is excel- 

Tent ; better, far batter, than in most ordinary inns. Thoso prisoners who 
hve advanced to the firet stage of the highest class aro allowed, on Sun- 
days, as an sddition to the ordinary Gare, two ounces of chceso, three 
ounces of bread, half a pint of bear, and tca for supper, instead of gruel, 
if they like it. The prisoners in the fourth stage receive the mmo as tha 
third, with the addition of a smail pudding, made of flonr, suct, milk, and 
molasses; and baked mutton, in lieu of beef, on Thursdays and Fridays, 
and baked bocf on Sundays and Mondays, The wholo body of convicts, 
thorelure, decidedly feed well, and the advanced convicts enjoy rather 
luxurious fare. Thesa extra boons wore amongut the favours granted to 
convicts, partly aa incentives to good conduct, but partly as » make- 
weight for thy grievance when transporiation was abolished ; the fourth 
stage men being men sentenced to traneporintion under the Act of 1853 
without any power ef commuting their sentence. Prisoners who arc pat 
to “light work” are allowed only one half of every article issued to the 
rest, as a cheek upon any malingering prvtence of fuilure in bodily strength, 

‘On the 29th of April thore were in the infirmary twenty-two Lemriey 
rather a lurge proportion of these snffering from accidants more or Jess 
eevero. The nature of the work subjvota the men to these sccidents ; but 
‘that lisbility is more than compensated by the average health, which is 
very feubly indicated by the statistics of the infirmary. Nothing struck 
me more than the bright and hoalthy look of the prinwners’ eyes through- 
out the whola body. 1t ia far above the average in the population out of 
doors, and is ascribable uuquestionably to sbundanee of outdoor exercise, 
regular habits, sufficient feeding, and enforced temperance. Though the 
separate confmement at Pentonville is somewhat depressing, they inprovo 
even thore; but at Portlaud they rapidly became vigorous, 

For certain purposes the six week diys are divided into six parts; all 
‘the prisoners devote the lattcr half Saturday afternoon to extra cleaning 
of their eclls; and by the way, once s week every man hes a bath in 
excellant baths,-—another introdeotion to the better training found in 
social grades far above that fein which most convicts are drawn. A relay 
of the prisoners ia evcry day kept at the prison for the school clase, so thet 
there is.always one-eleventh of the whole number st home in school. The 
schoolroom ia the chapel, ‘These arraugements are open to serious qune- 
tion, The chapel ought act to be the shosloom. ‘The employment of 
the prisoners on public weeks renders it didiouls, I eanziot say imposible, 
to deep them at home fer daily school, and st is only too obvious timt 
balf w day's shooling once s week, part of the time devoted to writing 
Private letters, exumot be 40 ¢ffiaevions as daily teaching, even in w brief 
lemon. The letters are sometimes stopped for being of an improper che- 
sacter : those Jesters were ‘writer im the shape. 

‘to his conduct the prisoner is pinoed in the first, soond, 
vee third ‘class, ‘sed the classes themselves ate subdivided into “wages.” 
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sthoroughly unadulterated a condition, and it is 4 @rst-rate specimen. Tho 
other ingvodients are all of the same high standard, The cooking is excel- 
lant ; batter, far better, than in most ordinary ines, Thosc prisoners who 
have advanced to the first stage of the highest class aro allowed, on San- 
daya, as an addition to the ordinary fire, two ounces of cheese, three 
ounces of bread, hulf 2 pint of beer, and tca for expper, instead of prael, 
if they like it. Tho prisoners in the fourth stage receive the samo as the 
third, with the addition of 2 small pudding, made of flonr, suet, milk, and 
molasses; and baked mutton, in liew of beef, on Thursdays and Fridaye, 
and baked beef on Sundays snd Mondsys. The whole body of convicts, 
thorelore, decidedly feed wall, and the advanced convicts enjoy rather 
Juxorions fare, Tlieso extra boons were amongst the favours granted to 
convicts, partly aa incentives to good conduct, but partly as a make- 
weight for the grievance when transportation was obolished; the fuurtl 
stage men being men sentenced to transportation under the Act of 1653 
without any power ef comnruting their sentence. Prisoners who are pat 
to “light work” are allowed only one half of every article issued to the 
rest, a8 2 check upon any malingering pretence of failure in bodily strength. 

On the 29th of April thare were in the infirmary twenty-two prisoners, 
rather a large proportion of these suffering from accidents more or less 
severe. The nature of the work subjuots the men to these accidenta ; but 
that liability is more than compensated by the averege health, which ia 
very feobly indicated by the stutistics of the infirmary. Nothing atradk 
me more than the bright and hoalthy look of the prisoners’ eyea through- 
out the wholy body. It is far above the average in the population out of 
doors, and is axcribablo unquestionably to abundance of outdoor exercise, 
regular habita, suflicient fueding, and enforced temperance. Though the 
separate coufmement at Pentonville is somewhat depressing, they improve 
even there; but at Portland they rapidly became vigorous, 

For certain purposes the aix week duys are divided into six parts; sill 
the prisoners devote the lattcr half--f Saturday afternoon to extra cleaning 
of their eclis; and by the way, once a week every man hes a bath in 
excellant baths,—onother introdaction %o the better training found in 
social grades far above that fein which most convicts are drawn. A relay 
of the prisoners ia every day kept at the prison for the school class, 20 that 
there is.always one-eleventh of the whole number at home in school. The 
schociroom is the chapel. ‘These arrangements ate open to serious ques- 
tion, The chapel ought mot to be the schoskroom. The employment of 
the prisoners on public werks renders it difficult, I eannot say impomible, 
to keep them at home fer daily school, and it is only too obvious that 
dhalf 9 -day’s schooling once a wook, part of the time devoted to writing 
private letters, exmmot be so effiencions es daily teaching, even in s brief 
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He is slo allowed « gratuity, calculated under thres hends—class, stage, 
and industry; under the two firat he may be considered to obtain this 
money reward for his prison discipline generally; the “industry” refers 
to his work only. Besidea the specific punishment, every prison offence 
involves the liability to some forfeiture of the remission of the period 
for confinement allowed by the Act of 1857, and at the same time 
involves a retardation of the advanced stages. The maximum amount 
which a convict may earn towards his gratuity in one week is 1s. 11d. 

Every warder in charge of a working party, or of a cell, keeps an 
account, in which the prisoncr’s conduct for order or for industry is 
entered—" bad,” “indifferent,” “ordinary,” “ good,” and “very good.” 
But o card is given to each msn, on which the total of his gratuity is 
entered monthly, He can always have access to the chief warder, or to 
the Governor, to complain of any injustice; and at an examination of 
tho kind which I attended, I saw that the men exercise their right very 
freely. Amongut other mementoes of good conduct ia the badge which 
the prisoncr wears upon his arm, showing the number of months that the 
prisoner has behaved well out of his sentence and of his whole past sojourn 
in the prison. The working of this system will be best illustrated in 
individual cases. 

N. S., aged 28, unmarried, was convicted at the scssions of a northern 
town, on the 7th of December, 1857. He was accused of breaking into 
& warehouse and stealing from it, and he was sentenced to four ycars’ 
penal servitude. He had been convicted at his own town three 
times in the year 1856, and once at another town in 1857; his offencou 
being the illegal possession of goods, or actual stealing. His conduct in 
those prisons had been “ good.” He was confined until the 9th of October 
at Wakefield, and arrived at Portland in the lowest clam During 
the period of his stay he was punished seven times; his offences being 
talking on parede; fighting at labour; insubordination and insolence; 
refusing to assist in carrying the dinner; having some articles in his 
possession to which he had no right—a tin bottle, a piece of looking- 
gless, and & piece of cheese; and being irreverent in chapel. For these 
offynces he had various terms of bread and water; he was degraded 
from the firat to the sccond class, then to the third class; and on 
the seven different occasions he forfeited forty-five of the days which 
would otherwise have been allowed him ont of his total sentence for 
discharge on ticket-of-leave. But here comes into play the operation of 
another rule. It is thought undesirable to deprive the prisoner of hope; 
and if after punishment he has behaved well, he may come before the visiting 
director, who ‘ remits” some portion of the days he has already forfeited. 
So that ultimately N. 8. only lost twenty days inatead of forty-five. His 
conduct was often “very good," and in the latter part of his time was 
decidedly good. He left the prison on the 5th of April, 1861, clothod 
im an ordinary lebourer’s dress, with the ticket-of-licence, the addrem 
of the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Socicty, his railway ticket, and 
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28. 10s, 8d. dne to him on his gratuity of Gl. 12s. $d. In November, 
1858, he had expressed a wish to go to Australia, but he had not earned 
the privilege. When he came to Portland he could neither read nor 
write; his progress in the prison school had been “ fair.” 

§. D., aged 30, a single man, who could read and write imperfectly, 
was cenvicted in o south-eastern county, in January, 1858, of larceny. 
Tle had been convicted five times before of begging, vagrancy, and stealing, 
His conduct in previous prisons had been good, and he arrived from 
Pentonville on the 21st of January, 1859, at Portland. Ic was punished 
fourteen times; his offences were—the use of insubordinate language; 
trying to keop a fellow-prisoncr from his work; refusing to work at 
various times ; refusing to turn out for Isbour; refusing to attend chapel; 
threatoning an officer who had reported him; trying to open his cell- 
window by removing the putty; carrying 2 piece of iron bar to his cell; 
breaking his cell window, and removing the screws from the iron work. 
After one of these offences, while in the separate cclls, where he could not 
well commit any offence, he behaved decently, and was allowed to return 
to labour. But his punishments were various—forfvitures of remission 
days, amounting in all to nincty-four, half-diet, or bread and water, and 
the wearing of cross-irons, with particoloured clothing; one shoulder and 
one leg being clothed in yellow for those prisoners who attempt escape, 
and in black for those who use violence towards their officers. “I con- 
sider this prisoncr,” says the Governor in the gencral remarks on his 
record, “to be a man of very low intellect." The man has not yet 
worked ont his time. I observe that his conduct at work hos for somo 
time latterly been very good. 

D. T., aged 22, was sentenced at a town in the north of England to 
four years’ penal servitude. Ho was now convicted of larceny, had been 
convicted twice before, and accused a third time, but acquitted. He 
was roccived on tho 6th of September, 1858, from Millbank, and arrived 
asa first-class prisoncr. is conduct throughout was very good; ho was 
never punished, and was discharged at the earliest possible date, with a 
prison character as ‘“excmplary,” 22. 128. Sd. out of 91. 15s. 5d. due 
to him, and the address of the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Socicty. By 
searching the records of the socicty I fuund that this prisoner did not use 
the address, possibly because his father had said that he would find him 
employment. Nor did N. 8. apply to the society. 

I have before me a return of the total number of reports for punish- 
ment brought before the Governor at Portland from the 1st of April, 1860, 
to the Slut of March, 1861. The total number of offences wau 527, and 
the punishments were of the kind I have already indicated. In 243 cases 
the prisoners were roduced in class; in nine cases they were corporally 
punished, the number of lashes being 312 in all. Fighting, insubording- 
tion, insolence, and idleness, represent a largo proportion of the bad con- 
duct. ‘There were nine cases of asamults on prison officers; eighteen of 
Geetsoying public property. In'101 cases the offence was the having 
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ward particularly bas been all but suppressed and merged in other wards. 
From Millbank boys under reventeen ycars of age who are sentenced to 
penal servitude are consigned to Parkhurst; and boys under seventoen, 
who have been sentenced to one or two years’ imprisonment in county 
jaila are also sent to Parkhurst, in both cases under the Secretary of 
State's warrant, On arrival the prisoner is first placed in what is termed 
the “probationary ward,” where he has cell to himself, Of these cells 
there are about 123. As soon as possible after bis arrival the Governor 
explains to him his position, tells him the conditions of the priaon, the 
purpose for which he is sent there, and his future proepecta; endeavouring 
to make him underetand how much his future welfare will be affected by 
his own behaviour during confinement. Jt happens that Parkhurst Prison 
haa, and has long had, for its Governor a man peculiarly uble to carry ont, 
this explanatory instruction. I was unlucky enough to misn Captain 
Hall; I believe we passed each other on the pier when I left the island; 
‘but I had many evidences, including the very best which a man can have 
short of personal intimacy, that Captain Hall throws the whole heart of a 
conscientious English gentleman into hia work, and I have in my hands 
the most sufficient evidence of his thorough knowledge of the subject, and 
his power of clear statement, In the cell of the probationary ward the 
boy elceps, takes his meals, and prepares his lemons for school; but the 
separate system which was strictly enforced when this ward was first 
occupied in 1844, and for some time afterwards, has, of late years, been 
very much relaxed. At present the separation is limited to the hours 
pasted within the cell, The boys attend school in association, and are 
allowed to play together in the exercise yard during the periods allotted 
to recreation, three times a dsy. Each boy is allowed to attend school 
three hours in the forenoon daily, and for tho same length of time in the 
afternocn of four days in the week; the afternoons of Wednewlay and 
Saturday beme occupied ia scouring, awecping, and cleansing the corridar, 
staircases, erlin, and parcapes of the ward. Besides his hammock and 
bedding, table, stuol, and cther necemary furniture for the cell, including 
8 set of blucking-brushes and a linnd broom, each hay has a Bible, 
Prayer-bouk, and Ifymn-book, a slate, and lemon-boukr, and also an 
interesting volume from the primm library, which is changed for bim once 
s week, Ceaseless attention is paid to pernonal cleanliness; baths being 
provided and regularly use. The medical officer is in daily attendance, 
40 that the most trivial ailments are promptly attended to and carefully 
treated. Each section of the general wards contains from thirty to thirty- 
ir princeam, with fro officers, a warder, and an assistant wander, The 
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aa in the probationary ward. The boy is employed at field Jabour on the 
prison farm from eight in the morning till noon, and from one til six, 
excepting when it comes to hia turn to attend school, as it does to cach 
for one forenoon of four hours and one afternoon of five hours in every 
week, 

As soon as any boy has passed four entire months in the gencral wards 
without having been punished for any offence against the rules, a good- 
conduct badge is granted to him in the shape of a shield of red cloth with 
the number 2 cut out and shown on white cloth underneath. This badge 
is sewn on the right sleeve of tho boy’s jacket; and, so long as he wears 
it without dingrace, he in allowed to correspond with his parents or other 
friends once in every three months; to have threepence per week credited 
to his account; to have a goodly hunk of baked plum-pudding added to 
hia dinner every Sunday, and to attend a sort of reading ond writing 
party from seven till eight o'clock Pr... on each week day. 

‘When a boy has worn the first badge for three months without any 
prison punishment, it ia exchanged for a similar badgo with 1 in white 
cloth on a red shield. When badge “1 red” has been worn for three clear 
months without disgrace, it is exchanged for ‘*2 Liue,” the numeral on a 
Dlue shield, and sixpence a week is accredited to this boy's account, At the 
end of six more months he may obtain number “1 blue.” It is under- 
stood that every report for misconduct involving punishment carries 
with it 9 privation of these privileges, or suspension for a time. When 
number 1 blue has been worn for eight months, and the lad arrives 
within cighteen months of the expiration of his sentence, if ho has 
behaved well ho is placed in ‘the second division of the liberty claus,” 
where ho is allowed to write to his friends once a weck, and threepence 
wu week. additional is accredited to his gratuity, ‘In ine months more he 
is advanced to the fixmt division of the Hiberty cleaa, ond here the changes 
is very maiked. The boys are allowed to lay anido the prinon garb, and 
tu dress in a plain mechanic's working suit, and also to have some little 
varlutions from the ordinary diet of the prison. To cach of the boys 
with the highest badge is allotted a small garden, in which he is allowod 
to work in summer evenings, and at recreation times during the day. 
A table in the Director's report on the Convict Prisons for 1853, is 
peculiarly interesting as showing the effect of immediate rewards on the 
conduct of the boys in the general wards, In the font provilns yitt 
the total number of boys in the general wards ranged from 548 s0 415. 
In 1849 thero were 4,176 offences, or 850 per cent., and only 28 per 

is then no incentive to good conduct. 

cent. of boys unpunished. There was EES badges 
In 1850, hours of labour were increased, of school dene ri 1 

were introduced : offences, 2,928, or 571 par cent. 3 om rtd 
owat, In 1851, more labour, several rewards introduced : offences, 1, 

or 909-9 per cent; ampunished, 44°34 per ommt, 1853, rewend syne 33 

Leechs oe 171-4 per ceak; unpunished, 602 
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The boys in the “liberty classes” are placed in various little posts of 
‘trust and canfidence, and are-allowed to go about ihe warions parts of the 
establishment without immediate surveillance—a relaxation of disciptine 
which they highly value, and are very careful not to forfait by any trem- 
gression or abuse of the indulgence. 

The whole abject of the training at Parkhurst is'to fit boys for useful 
and creditable life when restored to liberty; and I am told that very 
‘many of them are brought to ao-operate willingly im the systam to which 
‘Abey are subjected. 


I most, for the present, poss over the female department of Convict 
Prisons in the moat brief and rapid manner, although the mbject in full of 
interest. Millbank is the first dept for all convict prisoners who reavh 
the metropolia, female as well as maic. Here I find in command as 
matron, Mrs, Gibson, who brings a clear head and s hopeful heart to the 
‘work, and to whom I owe partioular thanks for great pains taken in 
making me understand the system and its resulta. The newly arrived 
prisoner is placed in the separate cell of a probation class, where sho 
remains six months more; and then she enters the first class; tho 
gratuities for the third class being 4d.; for the second, ranging from 
5d. to 7d.; tor the first, from Gd, to 8d., according to the “stages.” 
For the first two months after reception, the women are employed in ocir 
picking; the next five months in -bag-~making, or other rough work; 
then in coarse needlework. From the first class are selected the cooks, 
cleaners, and laundry-women. There ia a penal olng. Occasionally 
there are violent ebullitions of temper amongst the women; but the 
matron remarke, with equal charity and sagacity, that difficult as the 
couses of such ebullitions may be to trace—difficult of appreciation by us 
who have, in habits of thought, exercised judgment, and comparatively 
untold surrounding advantages, the very reverse of the convicts training 
-—the exciting causes are no doubt correlative to the effects exhibited. 
Bemarks like this “turn up" wherever you find an avtive and indepea- 
dent mind brought to bear upon the broad field of penal discipline. It is 
an cxvecdingly important branch of the whole subject, and most certainty 
it bas not been more than tentatively opencd. ‘We have to deal with 
every man whom we would ifluence through Are motives, not oum. 
Mrz. Gibson makes another remark which ia the exact converse of what 
T have heard from sagacious men in all prisons, aud from the 
of the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society: she tells me that the most 
refractory prisoner is not of necessity the worst woman; it is to be 
believed that “she will grow worse or better according to the nature and 
amount of infmences brought to bear upon ker.” In the same way it has 
‘deen seen that the most conforming of prison characters is certainly net 
absolute proof of reformation. . 

From Millbank, st the expiry of ten or twelve months, the woman 
‘passen to Brixton; an old prison enlarged. Its form now is something 
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Mike that of » bow with the middle third of the string absemt; the string 
being the new “wings.” The general principles of its celular constrac- 
tion in the new part resemble those of the male prisons. The work is 
not so coarse as that at Millbank. For the most part the women bchavo 
well; the official record of the bad exceptions showing an average of 
‘three or four per cont. on the whole number. Some of these are “so 
bad," remarks a director, “that they may be regurded as morally insane.” 
Ieaw such a cave in the refractory ward; a women whom exasperating 
influences aeemod to deprive of all control over her temper or tongne. 
She had not a bad face, but she looked like a fighting giantess, much in 
the same eort of state with Oruiser when Mr. Rarey took him in hand; 
or with s Bermuda prisoner whom I saw on his arrival at Dublin. The 
first comers are sent to the old prison ocl! ; one wing ia reserved for the 
second-class prisonera, and another for the first. Silence is enforced 
during certain hours, order and quiet at all times. The occupations of the 
‘women are, washing for their own staff of officers, for themselves, and for 
the male convicts at Milbank and Pentonville, needlework for all the 
convict prieona, and elop-work for commercial dealers, The women's 
shoos are mado at Pentonville, their “ liberty boots,” in whieh they leave 
‘the prison, et Parkhurst. Save those who are carried on to Fulham, the 
women are discharged from Brixton. 

At Fulham is the “Refuge,” which bears somewhat the same relation 
to the female prisons that the Golden Bridge or the Protestant Refuge 
does to the female Convict Prisons in Ireland. The Refuge was, I think, 
fall when I visited it, The women are specially trained for domestic 
service, with a view to imparting active and industrious habita, a know- 
ledge of baking, cooking, laundry, and housework. ‘The establishment 
enjoys the advantege of being close to the residence of the Chairman o1 
Convict Directors, whose wife, Lady Amelia Jcbb, takes an active interest 
in promoting the objects of this adult Reformatory. It is « leading idea 
‘that in obtaining omployment out of doors tho most suitable places for 
the women are those where only one servant is kept, aud ¥ am told that 
many would be well adapted aa farm-nervants. One of the occupations 
here is washing, which is donc upon a vast scale. In the week ending on 
the 26th of April, 1861, there were 311 dozen of pieces washed for the 
convict establizhments, in » total of 1,023 dozen; the remainder being on 
Private account. The total carnings of the week were 43/, l#s. 64d.; 
‘the labour of the women being reckoned at a value only a few pence 
thert of 357. In eome instances the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society 
helps the outgoing prisoner; and, as in the case of male prisoners, the 
‘woman only draws her gratuity on showing that she is honestly employed. 
I have before me some score of letters addremed to the excellent Jady 
superintendent, Mrs, Harpour, which indicste thet many who have left 
the Refuge retain for it » sense of attachment and protection. 
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I have now come to the momentous question of discharge. On leaving 
the place of his confinement, the prisoner does not instantly throw off his 
responsibility. Should he be a thoroughly “ bad” man, indeed, without 
@ratuity or character, I see nothing that is to be done but to open the door 
and let him forth, with a tolerable certainty that he will not very long be 
out of gaol. And let me romark, in passing, that the release of such o man 
amounts to nothing more than giving a holiday to an evidently confirmed 
malefactor, in order that he may do an injury to somebody as the warrant 
for continuing hia residence in one of her Majesty's convict prisons. S80 
econ as the prisoner is entitled to his discharge, he is brought before the 
Viuiting Director, with a statement of particulars respecting his antecedents 
and prospects, specifying whether he eceks the help of the Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society, or not. In some casca the prisoner has no prospects, 
no home or friends to receive him, no reference for employment; but he 
may be a seaman, or a labourer, with a fair chance of getting work when 
he goea out. In some cascs, previous inquiry, most often through the 
parish minister, paves the way for placing the prisoner hopefully. In many 
cases the man wants to emigrate. He leaves the prison, as I have already 
intimated, with a new suit of clothes, an instalment of hia gratuity, and o 
memorandum directing him to obtuin the certificate of a magistrate, or of a 
parish clergyman, in order that he may draw the balance of his gratuity, 
sometimes paid in two instalments, according to the total amount, at 
the expiry of two, three, or four months, A record is kept of the date at 
which the prizoner is discharged, with the immediate result of his cfforts 
to obtain employment. The chaplains of the prisons are very active, the 
clerical machinery being obviously available for following the prisoner a 
short way on his resumed journey in the open world. Many o men writes 
to his reverend aodviscr, and, in some instances, the correspondence is pro- 
tracted. I have numbers of lettera before me, both by men and women, 
some by rather “ distinguished” convicts, all expressing gratitude and 
affuction—the majority speaking well of present condition and prospecte, 
and some few confessing, with equal ardour and contrition, to backslidings, 
The number of prisoners recommended for discharge from Portland, in 
Tune, 1861, is 54. Of these, 10 have offers of employment, 14 will be 
amisted by the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Socicty, 23 have friends who 
‘will give them homes, 7 have neither home nor the offer of employment, 
I have the returns of prisoners discharged up to the end of the quarter 
ending March 31, 1861; the total number was 1,101. Of these, there 
‘were satisfactory reports for 773, unsatisfactory of 91, no information of 
319—including 22 recently discharged. 

Locking upon the establixhments of a whole, thero is no doubt that 
they afford opportunities for developing the industrial faculties of men, 
‘women, and boys who have been otherwise without training. At a shop 
on the Verne Hill, in Portland, the very intelligent Principal Warler, 
‘Mr. Muddock, called my attention to some window sashes, which had been 
made for the buildings in progress, and finivhed with completencas and 
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exactness. They were the work of two prisoners, aged twenty and twenty- 
one. The clder served for twelve months in a carpenter's shop; left that 
drudgery little trained to his craft, and became a gentleman's valet; diver~ 
ifying hia emoluments with a continuous system of petty plunder, which 
culminated in a plate robbery to the amount of 3,000/,, and a sentence 
to penal servitude. The younger, after serving a pianoforte-maker for 
@ short time, fell into bad company, was convicted several times, with 
imprisonment for periods ranging from two to twelve months, and 
passed through @ sentence of penal servitude to the practical achool at 
Portland. Instances in which this training is turned to futuro account 
were mentioned to me in the same place. A man, who had been a 
thief from childhood, learned the trade of a stone-cutter at Portland, 
which he left about a ycar ago, and he is now at regular work as a stone- 
cutter at ono of the principal yards in London. Two other men, one con~ 
victed of a post-office robbery, end another twice convicted for stealing, 
after they had been at Portland, found work at the Houses of Parliament; 
then became leading men in two different building yards of London; 
and, finally, still as leading mon, cinigrated to an important colony, with 
a five years’ engagement. I have sinilar cases from Parkhurst, supplied 
mac by the Governor and his very intelligent assistant, Mr. George 
Shirlaw, to whom prisoncra who have been discharged spontancously 
communicate their actual position. One youth proudly showed Mr. Shir~ 
law hia horny hands as evidence that he still works hard at shocmaking, 
while his brother, who was ‘a plague" ot Parkhurst, has employment in 
the City, and is now “a comfort to his old mother,"—-both being pledged 
to visit their prison when the summer excursion trains begin. Another 
case is that of a man who kecpa an humble stall in a leading strect of a 
great town, under patronage of a tradesman, who is in his rear, and who 
is proud of his protégé. Another, on first going forth, obtaincd employ-~ 
ment as a painter; was driven away by the behaviour of his comrades, 
who had found out his antecedents; left his work and went back to see 
“what Mr. Shirlaw would do for him.” He obtained fresh employment, 
rose to be a foreman, and is now earning 24s. a week in London. Last 
year a young soldier visited the Governor to thank him for the discipline 
he had undergone at Parkhurst, which he felt hed aaved him punishment 
in the army. Another young man is holding an honourable post as a 
teacher in a public department; another is a private teacher. Another, 
having no home, was edvised to enlist: he became servant to his com- 
manding officer, who is high in thp service, and who trusted him with all 
his things. Subsequently, however, he came to consult the Governor on 
an spprehension which he had thet he might be recognized by two or 
three men in the ranks who hsd been in the prison. The Governor 
advised him to go straight to his master and tell him unreservedly; which 
he did, the master replying that he should never mistrust him until he 
had personal canse. One of the remarkable traits of Parkhurst is, that 
inmates who have left it, and have become tradesmen, soldiers, seamen in, 
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the navy or-merchant service, teachers, clorks, or anything else, thus revisit 
the island, to see the Governar, and not unfrequently the officers who 
have punished them. I hove several other such stories, including shat 
of a young aman who left Parkhurst in 1850, is now doing well as a 
wiaing tradeaman, and lost summer visited “the old place” with Ais wife, 
to thank his friend the Governor for the repeated correction which his 
Jong-protracted waywardness had made necessary. Amongst these batter 
st are lads who first come with a very bad character, looking 
low in intellect and in moral acnse, but brighten up, and after all turn out 
vory satisfactorily. One instance I saw recorded was very interesting: it 
was the core of 2 youth who had gone out as a promising soldier, and. who 
had come to the prison with e bad character from e@ previous prison, and 
the remark voluntcered by a sagacious magistrate, thnt he was evidertly 
of a low disposition, with no chance of being reformed. A hopehil incident 
appears bnt recently to have developed itself. Sevoral captains of 
merchant ships have taken lads directly from the institution. A gantle- 
man xcsiding in no neighbouring county engaged a young man ox his 
servant before liberation, and there is reason to belicve that the engage- 
ment has turned out woll on both sides. A tradesman in the immodiate 
neighbourhood has taken a lad from the prison. 

There are still desperate difficulties in the way of prisoncra who do 
not happen to fall in with these fuvourable patronisers, The excellent 
Governor of Parkhurst writes, “If wo feel indignation at learning that 
some prisoner just liberated has been reconvicted, lot us remember thet 
his relapse has been caused by circumstances beyond the control of the 
individual,”—the utain of a prison character, the tale-bearing uf enemies, 
total ubseuce of friends. Amongst those prisoners who bave no prospect 
on leaving prison, and who are offered the ussistance of the Discharged Pri- 
soners’ Aid Society, the majority decline for reasons not positively known, 
‘but probably because they apprehend some curtailment of their liberty. 

T have olready several times mentioned the Prisoners’ Aid Socisty, 
which has become a sort of voluntecr auxiliary bronch of the Oonvixt 
Dopaortmant. It is regularly recognized by the officials, who now habita- 
ally record whether or not the prisoners accept the aid proffered to them 
by the Society. The Society began its operations in Junc, 1857. 
Amongst ita leading men are Lord Carlisle, Lord Shaftesbury, Mr. Ad- 
Gesley, Mr. Sammel Gurney, Sir Hurry Varney, and other practical 
philanthropists, Tho total mumber of cases stated im the lest report is 
1,895; but the number shows a progrpmive incronse, 779 being inchaded 
‘in the lest year. Oftho totul umber, 461 have been helped to emigute. 
The Society takes care of the man’s money, looks owt dor 
helps the emigrant with advice and information, and somctimes, but by 0 
aneens in all ceses, adds a fow shillings. Women are provided with s 
Jedging, under the experintendence of a watron. I was enabled to imepest 
the books of the Society, the eeoretary most obligingly supplying me with 
every information on the oases I tarmed =p. Althongh in snest instenct 
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the informmtion accruing to the Sosicty continues but a few months after 
the prisoner is dischergod, there is not the slightest dowht on my mind 
that to great numbers it bridges over the chasm between a life of crime 
and en honest life, and in some instances the most positive information is 
obtained. 


I have mado my report ; striving to state, as plainly a2 I can in the 
time and space, whet I have seen, and what I have been told. I with 
in this paper to avoid ‘the controversial part of the subject ; but I know 
that I should disappoint most readers, especially those who are imme- 
diately interested in the question on both sides of St. George's Channel, 
if T neglected to note the principal points which struck me as marking the 
differenca between the English and the Irish convict systems, 

The Irish systein sprang, to m great extent, from an independent and 
original starting point. A member of a commision appointed to inquire 
into abusce—a man who did not oither avoid or conceal his adoption of 
others’ expcrience—-euggested an application of Maconochie’s principles 
with completely original adjuncts of his own. I have already explained 
how the English ryatem sprang up from the growth of our convict popu- 
lation, the abolition of the bulks, successive reforms in prison manage- 
ment, and the pressure caused by the stoppage of transportation. The 
rystem claims to be judged by its succes in meeting those requirements 
on principles officially laid down in 1842, with new arrangements, of new 
buildings, public works, &o.; and it claims to have the “ difficulties” 
entailed hy those requirements fairly considered. 

In Ireland, on the first admission of the prisoner, he is placed in 
separate confmement, without work. From that point be is made to fecl 
that his own immediate condition is dependent upon his conduct, his 
Qtlention to schooling, and his industry. At no distant date he can thas 
Promote himself to a gradually enlarged freedom of action—first to a 
better position in the ordinary prison; shen to the Intermediate stage, 
where, with a dict still severe, there is fixed residence but no punishment, 
some personal freedom even in such things as the handling of money, 
and higher instruction ; and so, ultimately, to the ticket-of-leave, a sort 
of humble wardship with a probationary freedom vet in real life, and 
actual employment. The Engheh system presents no such direct pro- 
gressive sdvenece. Men are put at onee to the work in the firat or 

“ probationsry™ stage of separate confinement, and they have instrus- 
‘tion in various industrial evocations. The instractien afforded st that 
stage is only m a small minority of cases applicable to the next and moro 
Ene sontinucd stages of empleyment on the public works, and at the 

dockyards—the inst universally condecmed as an intermittent, bal/-idling 
employment. “Tikere is no Intermediate stage. 

It is of course imposible that the intercourse which the men 
sven in the elliptical walks of Pentonville, can be prevented in the asse- 
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tiated gangs of Chatham and Portland; from none of the officers of the 
public works prisons, whose reserve I respected too much for any attempt 
to “draw them out,” had I any evidence to gainssy the manifest oppor- 
tunity for mischief and contamination in the public works; and that it 
does take place I have positive information, accidentally derived from 
those who have mingled among the convicta themselves. 

In Ireland there is no indulgence shown to the convicts on the per- 
sonal discretion or kindness of a Visiting Dircetor; but the rigour 
enforced at first is tightened or relaxed entirely by the conduct of the 
prisoner himeelf. Ile cannot sin, relying on indulgence afterwards. In 
England, misconduct forfeits some of the days that would be reinitted 
from the original sentence; but those days may afterwards be re-granted 
by the Visiting Director. 

Tn Ireland, information about convicts discharged is obtained by direct 
personal intercourse. The statistics are positive; the accounts of the 
convicts extend over years; in some cases, within my personal cxami- 
nation, the accounts continued for three and four yeara after discharge. 
The English information is obtaincd mainly through the filling up of 
forms issned from the central department. The English statistics yicld an 
account of the convict, at the most, for four months after his discharge ; 
beyond that they are negative. 

T have repeatedly mentioned the order which upon the whole is pre- 
eerved amongst the convicts ; but I cannot close this paper without 
observing how impossible it is to forget that there have been outbreaks at 
ali the male prisons. Those at Chatham, on the 11th February last, the 
20th March, and the 16th April, have been reported in the public papers, 
the punishment extending to hundreds who had obtained prison cha- 
racters fur good conduct. The public reports of these tumults are said to 
have been exaggerated, especially of the sccond. Jn the third outbreak 
aman who had complained against a warder at the head of his party, in 
order to get himself removed to another party, induced his comrades to 
leave work for ten minutes. Ho was in prison for the third conviction, 
and his chief helpmate in the outbreak was also in for hia third convic- 
tion. I have mentioned the trial of the man who was tried for s very 
savage outbreak in Portsmouth Docks. I stood on the Verne Hill, the 
of the serious outbreak in the Portland Prison, We have read 
how some five young men at Parkhurst murdcrously attacked a warder 
in the fields this month. I heard something of the formidable outbreak 
at Dartmoor a few years since, when, I have been told, though on no 
official authority, one or two of the wards were left in charge of a oon- 
vict; and the papera report the recent attempt of three convicts to 
escape from Dartmoor. I will enter into no inquiry as to the causes 
of these tumults and irregularities. I have not yet received any satisfho- 
tory report of the facts such us I am sure could be brought forward under 
pressure of counsel in = court of law; and I seldom care to go beyond 
facta into surmises or constructive interpretations, 
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Individualization is admitted by the convict prison authorities, includ- 
ing the very highcst in England, to exercise 1 most important influence 
for good. It is a guiding principle in the Irish system, from the admission 
of a prisoner to the expiry of his ticket-of-licence. Partially attempted 
in the earliest and much shorter stage, the Englich system exhibits no 
attempt to purme the rule in the public works prisons, 

I am well aware that objections are urged against smaller establish- 
ments in England, on the score that public works cannot be carried on 
with small bodies of men; that the expenses would be greater; that the 
system of convict discipline would be exhibited in a less deterrent aspect ; 
that the English police would not Le available to assist in working the 
system; and that in fairncas to the men the use of “marks” for achool 
progress would not be compatible with employment on public works. In 
my present report I am scrupulously abstaining from controversy, and I 
need not go into the last question, since the subject of my inquiry has 
not been the best means of promoting public works, but the best cor- 
rectional discipline for convicts. With regard to the other objections, I 
will limit myself to two remarks :-—~ 

1, The things declared impossible, I showed in my report on the Irish 
system to be accomplished facta. 

2. In my present report I have shown that some of the elementa 
exist in England. ‘This is made evident by the results obtained at Park- 
hurst, where I saw boys working in the open field; by the avowed wish 
of Captain Rosc, based on his own experience, to expand the special class 
at Southsea into a more genuine Intermedinte stage, on some open but 
more aecluded common; and by the sucecssex of the Discharged Prisoners’ 
Aid Society, and of Captain IIall, even among the neighbours of his 
own establislment, ia getting good places for known convicts. In the 
prosence of facts like these, it would be futile to occupy more space in 
debating what “would be;” for where wo have known facts and oppor- 
tunity for further testa, no value can attach to any such discussions in the 
subjunctive mood. 

The only opinion I feel at present warranted in expressing is, that 
the whole subject—the arbitrary limitation of certain attained successes 
to Ireland, the arrest of a like progress in England, and the unex~ 
plained restrictions put upon Mr. Childers's Committee of the Commons on 
Australian transportation, and its final abandonment—appear to me to 
challenge a far more authoritative investigation and review than any 
which could be given to it by a private inquirer, however painstaking, 
and however handsomely ausisted, as 1 have been, by every man con- 
corned, from the humblest warder to Sir Joahun Jebb himself. For the 
question involved is nothing more nor less than this—Do we not already 
know the means of diminishing the positive amount of misery through 
criminal depravity in this land, and of proportionately contracting its 
‘ources for the future? 





IEEY sometimes call it o 
“ breakfast ;" and if we 
consider that people have 
not only taken that meal 
about six houra before, 
bat since then in all 
human probnbility have 
eaten a good lunch, the 
appropriateness of the 
name ronst be obvious to 
all The reason why it 
is called a ‘morning 
party” must be that it 
takes placo rather late in 
the afternoon, 

Thrae cntertainments generally are to be met with a few miles ont- 
side of London. After a drive upon a dusty road, under a hot sun, the 
sensation is agreeable of stepping on to 8 bright greensward, over which 
‘re moving in a graceful and languid manner ladies and gcotlemen, dressed 
in all the colours of the raubow and of the fashion, Huge, luxuriant 
cheanut-trees spread out thir shadows, wlich flicker with the gluing 
sunlight in a dazzling manner over clouds of muslin—the wearers of which 
stare at one anothcr or talk to ono another to the music of the Royal 
Ilorse Guards, Red or Blac. 

Such is the general character of the morning party; but at this 
present time a most Liessed form of amusoment has taken povacasion of 
the world, and no fashionable party is completo without the prosence of 
“ Aunt Sally.” Who that worthy person originally wus, and what she 
did that sticks should be perpetually flung ot her head, aro questions at 

shrouded in myatery. Judging by her complexion, which is as 
‘black as it can be painted, one is ied to think she comes from the land of 
Serenaders. A great event it was when first she was introduced into polite 
society; for besides giving cmployment to the aristocratic clames, when 
destitute in the pursuit of pleasurc, it has a beneficial effect on the 
mannera, as tending to mitigate stiffness and unnecessary dignity of 
deportment—a very haughty air being scarcely compatible for any lwngth 
of time with the act of flinging » succession of sticks at “ Aunt Bally's” 
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head. And o swell of great pretensions has been seen to commence play- 
ing with a very serious and condescending air, by dogrees to warm into it, 
get excited by repeated failures, then by a lucky stroke to eucceed in 
enathing the old lady's pipe into-stoms—and what with the elation con- 
seqnent on that event, to forget ta be affected or important for perhaps 
ten minutes ! 

The ablo inventor of this entertainment kuew that when he crented 
Aunt Sally " he was supplying two great wants of mankind—the appe- 
tite for pummelling, and the lows of destruetion; the fires met by the 
repeated application of the sticke ta the “ Aunt’s” countcnance, the 
accond by the occasional annihilation of the pipa which protrudes from 
her face in the place where her nosc ought to be. Hence the popularity 
of the game. 

Opinions will vrobably continue to be divided as to the relative merits 
of “ Aunt Sally,” and the older, but, in some respects, similar “ Knock- 
‘em-downs,” so long an important feature at every mcecourse and fiir 
(three throws a penny). My own vicw, after considering the matter fully, 
and making repeated practical experiments, is, that the latter pursuit, at 
the moment when one, aiming at a pincushion, which is surmounted by a 
needle-case in the form of a very yellow apple, on the top of which is 
perched a emall wooden doll in an angular and defiant attitude, the wholo 
being nicely poised on the point of a slender stick—that when onc lets fly 
a well-directed shot—that is to sny, stick—and sends pincushion, necdle- 
caso, and doll flying in different directions—my decided opinion is that 
the feeling of pride, and gratification, and triumph, is more intense than 
can be derived from any process in connection with the game of “ Aunt 
Sally.” 

Those who prefer to “ Aunt Sally ” the mild quadrille may enjoy that 
gentle furm of excrcise under the shade of o marquee ; and any one who 
wishes it may, in another marquee, cat ice or drink tea. 

‘When the sun has aunk behind the trees, and tho sultry day has 
changed to evening, and when to linger in the fresh air and amongst 
the trees seems desirable, it is time to depart. Every one drives back to 
town. 
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5 
Drav! Thirteen a month ago! 
Short and narrow her life's walk. 
Lover's love she could not know 
Even by a dream or talk: 
‘Too young to be glad of youth; 
Miaung honour, labour, rest, 
And the warmth of a babc’s mouth 
At the blossom of her bieast. 
Must you pity her for this, 
And for all the los« 1t 1.— 
You, her mother with wet face, 
Hfaving bad all in your casc? 


5 a 
Just so young but 4 esternight, 
Now ehe 15 an old as death. 
Meeh, obedient im your mght, 
Gentle to a beck or breath 
Only on last Monday! yours, 
Answering you hhe mkher bells 
Lightly touched * an hour matures: 
Fou can tench he: nothing elec. 
She has seen the mystery hid 
Under Egypt's pyramd 
By those eychdsa pele and clone 
Now she hnows what Rhamscs Lnows. 


im. 
Cross her quiet hands, and smooth 

Down her patient lochs of mlk, 
Cold and passive as in truth 

You jour fingers in spilt milk 
Drew al a marble floor; 

But her bps you cannot wring 
Into saying 2 word more, 

“Yea” or “no,” or such a thing. 
Though you call and beg and wicak 
Lialf your soul out im a shriek, 
She will he there in default 
And most innocent revolt. 


Iv. 
Ay, and if she spoke, may be 
"She would answer like The Sox, 
“What is now "twixt thee and me?” 
Dreadful answer! better none. 
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ous on Mandar; seeds to-day yt A 

‘ours, your child, od, your lex t, 

Jalied . SA jou called her, did son bly’, 
“Little Mattie” for your part? 

Now already it sounde strange, 

And you wonder, in this change, 

What De calls Hie angel-creature, 

Thgher up than you can reach lr. 


v. 
"I'was a green aud eaty world 
As she took it! 200m to play, 
CYhough one's hair might get uncws) 1 
At the far end of the day.) 
What she auflured she shook off 
In the sunshine; what she si acd 
She could pay on high enaueh 
To hoop sake above the wind. 
If rcproved hy Ged or you, 
"Twas to better her she knew; 
And, if morscd, she gathered «till 
"Twas to cios out something iL 





MI 
You, you had the 1°2ht, you thou 1.4, 
Yo survey her with sweet seotn, 
Poor guy child, who had not caught 
Yet the octaye-strtch forlorn 
Of your larger wisdom! Nay, 
Now your places are chang. 80, 
Tn that same supui|e way 
She regards you dull and low 
As you did herself! exempt 
From lifts sorrows. Grund contemy t 
Of the spirits risen awhile, 
Whe look back with such a smilo! 


vil. 
There's the sting of *t. That, I thiat, 
lurts the moat, a thon, mdfold 1 
To feel sudden, at a wink, 
Some dear clild we ured to scold, 
Praue, love both ways, kiss and ten-c, 
‘Teach and tumble as our own, 
All its carls about our knecs, 
Rise up suddenly full-grown. 
‘Who could wonder such a sight 
Made s woman mad outiight 
—— Show me Michael with the sword 
Rather than such angels, Lord! 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 
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Agnes of Sorrento, 


ee 
CHAPTER V. 
In Paprs FRANOESCO. 


‘Tne next morning Elsie awoke, as was her custom, when tho very faintest 
hue of dawn streaked the horizon, A hen who has seon n hawk balancing 
his wings and cawing in mid air over her downy family, could not have 
awakened with her feathers, metaphorically speaking, in a more bristling 
state of caution. . 

“ Spirita in the gorge, quotha?” said she to horaclf, as she vigorously 
adjusted her dress. “I believe s0,—apirita in good sound bodies, I 
believe ; and next we shall hear, there will be rope-ladders, and climbings, 
and the Lord knows what. I shali go to confession this very morning, 
and tell Father Francesco the danger; and instead of tuking her down to 
ecll‘oranges, suppore I send her to the sisters, to carry the ring ond a 
basket of oranges?” 

“ Ah, ah!" she exclaimed, pausing, after she was dressed, and addrens- 
ing a coarse print of Saint Agnes pasted against the wall, You look very 
meek there, and it was a great thing, no donbt, to die as you did; but if 
you'd lived to be married and bring up a family of girla, you'd have 
known something greater. Please, don’t tako offence with a poor old 
woman who has got into the way of speaking her mind freely! I'm 
fooligh, and don't know much,—so, dear ludy, pray for mo!” And old 
Elsie bent her knee and crossed heracif reverently, and then went out, 
leaving her young charge atill sleeping. 

It was yet dusky dawn when ale might have been seen kneeling, with 
her sharp, clear-cut profile, at the grate of a confvarion-box in a church 
in Sorrento. Within was seated a personage who will have some influence 
on our story, and who must, therefore, be somewhat minutely introduced 
to the reader. 

Ui Padre Francesco had only within the last year arrived in the neigh- 
bourlood, having been scnt as superior of 2 brotherhood of Capuchins, 
‘whose convent was perched on o crag in the vicinity. With this situation 
came a pastoral care of the district; and Elsie and her granddaughter 
found in him a spiritual pastor very different from the fat, jolly, easy 
Brother Girolamo, to whose place he had been appointed. Tho latter 
had been one of thoxe numerous priests taken from the peasantry, who 
never rise above the average level of thought of the body from which 
they are drawn. Easy, gomipy, fond of good living and good stories, 
eyztpathetic in troubles and in joys, he had been a general éavourite io 
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the neighbourhood, without exerting any particularly spiritualizing 


influence, 

It required but a glance at Father Francesco to sce that he was, in all 
respect, the opposite of this. It was evident that he came from one of 
the higher clanes, by that indefinable air of birth and breeding which 
makes iteclf felt under every change of costume. Who he might be, 
what might have been his past history, what rank he might have borne, 
what part played in the great warfare of life, was all, of course, sunk in 
the oblivion of his religious profession; where, as at the grave, a man laid 
down name and fame, past history, and worldly goods, and assumed a 
coarse garb and a name chosen from the roll of the saints, in token that 
the world that had known him should know him no more. 

Imagine a man between thirty and forty, with that round, full, evenly 
developed head, and those chiselled features which one aees on ancient 
‘busts and coina no leas than in the streets of modern Rome. The checke 
were sunken and sallow ; the large, black, melancholy eyes had a wistful, 
anxious, penetrative expression, that bespoke a stringent, earnest spirit, 
which, however deep might be the grave in which it lay buried, had not 
yet found repose. The long, thin, delicately formed hands were emaciated 
and bloodlem; they clasped, with a nervous eagerness, a Poe fee and 
crucifix of ebony and silver,—the only mark of luxury that 
discerned in a costume unusually threadbare and squalid. Tho whale 
picture of the man, as he sat there, had it been painted and hung ina 
gallery, was such os must have impressed every person of acertain amount 
of sensibility with the conviction that behind that strong, melancholy, 
earnest face Iny one of those hidden histories of human passion in which 
the vivid life of medimval Italy was ao fertile. 

He was listening to Elsie, as ahe kneeled, with that ensy air of 
wuperiority which marks an experienced man of the world, yet with a 
grave attention which showed that her communication had awakened 
the deepest interest in his mind. Every few moments he moved slightly 
in his seat, and interrupted the flow of the narrative by an inquiry 
concisely put, in tones which, clear and low, had a solemn and severe 
distinctness, producing, in the atill, dusky twilight of the church, an 
almoat ghostly effect. 

‘When the communication was over, he stepped out of the confessional 
and aaid to Elsie, in parting, My daughter, you have done well to 
toke this in time. The devices of Satan in our corrupt times are nume-~ 
rous and artful, and they who keep the Lord's sheep must not sleep, 
Before many day I will call and exumine the child; meanwhile I 
@pprove your course.” 

‘It was curious to see the awe-struck, trembling manner in which old 
Liss, ganerally ao intrepid and commanding, stood before this man, in his 

brown rough woollen gown with hia corded waist; but she had an 
instinctive perception of the presence of the man of superior birth, no 
Jess than « reverence for the man of religion. 
85—s 
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Affer she had departed from the chureh, the Capuchin stood lost in 
thought. To explain his reverie, we must throw eome further light on 
his history. 

Tl Padre Francesco, as his appeatance and mannct intimated, was, in 
trath, desounded fiom one of the most distinguished families of Florence. 
Lo was one of those whom an ancient writer characterizes as “men of 
Jonging desire.” Dorn with a nature of restless stringency, that seemed 
to doom him nc ver to know repose, and execssive in all things, he had made 
early trial of arubition, of war, aud of what the guilants of his time called 
Jove; plunging into all the ditipations of a most dissolute age, and ott- 
doing in luxury and extravagance the foremost of his companions. 

The wave of a great religious impulke—which in our times would 
have becn called a revival—swept over the city of Florence, and bore 
him, with multitudes of others, to listen to the fervid preaching of the 
Dominicav monk, Jerome Savonarola; and amid the crowd that trembled, 
wept, and bent their breasta under those awfnl denunciations, he, too, felt 
within himeclf a heavenly call,—the death of an old Hfe and the uprising 
of a new purpose. 

The colder manuers and more repressed habits of modern times can 
give no ides of the wild fervour of a religious revival nmong a people 
0 passionate and susceptible to impressions as the Italians. It swept 
eociety like a spring torrent from the sides of the Apennines, bearing 
all before it. Houses were sacked with religious fervour hy penitent 
owners, and licentious pictures, statuary, nnd books, and the thonsand 
appliances of a luxurious age, were burned in the great public square. 
Artists convicted of impure and licentious designs threw their paletice and 
brushes into the expiatory flames, and retircd to convents, till called forth 
‘by the voice of the preacher, and bid to turn their art into purer and 
nobler channela. Since the dnys of Saint Francia no such profound 
religious impulse had agitated the Italian community. 

in our times a conversion is signalized by few outward charges, how- 
ever deeply the inner life has been stirred; but the life of the Middle 
Ages wae profoundly symbolical, and required the help of material images 
in the expression of its convictions. 

The gay and dissolute young Lorenzo Sforza took leave of the world 
with rites of awful solemnity. He made hia will, disposed of all his 
worldly property, and assembling his friends, bade them the farewell! of a 
dying man. Arrayed as for the grave, he was Jaid in his coffin, and thue 
carried from hia stately dwelling by the btethron of the Miuericordia, 
who, in their ghostly costume, with mournful chants and lighted candles, 
Dore him to the tomb of his ancestors; where the coffin was deposited in 
the vault, and its oocnpant passcd the awful hours of the night in darkness 
and solitude. Thence he was carried, the next day, almost in a atate of 
ijnwennibility, to a neighbouring convent of the severost ordet, whete, fir 
nome weeks, he obscrved a penitential retreat of silence and prayer, neither 
seeing nor hearing any living being but his spiritual director. ? 
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The effeat of all thia on an ardent and sensitive temperament can 
@carcaly be conceived ; and it is not to bo wondered at that the once gay 
and luxurious Lerenzo Sforza, when emerging from this tremendous 
discipline, was so wholly lost in the worn and weary Padre Francesco that 
it seamed as if in fact he bad died and another had rteppod into his place. 
‘The face was ploughed deep with hagrard furrows, and the eyes were a8 
thone of a man who has sevn the fearful pecrets of another life. Ie 
voluntarily sought a pont as far removed as possible from tho scenes of his 
early days, #0 as more oompletcly to destroy his identity with the past; 
gud he devoted himscli with enthusiasm to the task of awakening to a 
higher spiritual life the indolent, sclf-indalgent monks of his order, and 
the ignorant peasantry of the vicinity, 

But ho soon discovered, what every earnest soul Jvaras who has been 
baptized into a sense of things invisible, how utterly powerless and inert 
any mortal man isto inspire others with hia own insights and convictions, 
‘With bittor discouragement and chagrin he saw that the spiritual man 
oust for ever bear the dead weight of all the indolence and indiffurence and 
animal senmaality that surround him—that the curse of Cassandra is upon 
him, for ever to burn and writho under awful visions of truths which no 
one around him will regard. In early life the associate only of the cul- 
tivated and the refined, Fathcr Francesco could not but experiercu at 
times an insupportable ennui in listening to the confeusiana of people who 
lad never learned either to think or to feel with any degree of distinctness, 
and whom hia most fervent exhortations could not lift alore the must 
trivial interests of @ mere animal life. He was weary of tho childish 
quarrels and bickerings of the monks, of their pnerility, of their selfish- 
uess and acl{-indulgence, of their hopeless vulgarity of mind, and utterly 
discouraged with their inextricable labyrinths of deception, A melan- 
choly dorp as the grave seized on him, and he redoubled his austeritica, 
in the hope that by auking lie painful he might make it alzo short. 

But the first timo that the clear, awect tones of Agnes rang in his 
care at the confessional, and her words, so full of unconscious poetry and 
repressed geniur, came like a strain of eweet music through the grating, ha 
felt at bis hoaryt o thrill to which it had lang been a stranger, and which 
acemod to lift the weary, aching load from off his sunt, aa if somo invisible 
angel had Lorne jt up an his wings, 

In hia worldly days he had known women as the gallants in Boccacciv's 
Tomances knew them, and ameng them one enchautress whose sorcerics 
had kindled in his heart one of those fatal passions which burn out the 
whole of a man’s nature, and Icave it, like a sucked city, only » smoulder- 
ing heap of ashes. Deepest, therefore, amongst hia vows of renunciation 
had beon those which divided him from all womankind. Tho gulf that 
Parted lira and them was in his mind deep as hell, and he thought of the 
sex only in the light of temptation and danger. For the firat time in his 
life, an influenge serene, natural, healthy, and sweet breathed over him 
from the mind of a woman—ao inflyence so heavenly and peaceful that he 
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did not challenge or suspect it, but rather opened his worn heart insensibly 
to it, as one in « fetid chamber naturally breathes freer when the fresh sir 
is admitted. 

How charming it wan to find his most spiritual exhortations acized 
upon with the eager comprehension of a nature innately poetic and ideal ! 
Nay, it sometimes seemed to him as if the suggestions which he gave her 
dry and leafiess, ehe brought again to him in miraculous clusters of flowers, 
like the barren rod of Joseph which broke into blossoms when he was 
betrothed to the spotless Mary ; and yet, withal, sho was eo humbly 
‘unconscious, #0 absolutely ignorant of the beauty of all she said and 
thonght, that she impressed him less as a mortal woman than as one of 
those divine miracles in feminine form of which he had heard in the 
legends of the saints. 

Thenceforward his barren, discouraged life began to blossom with 
wayside flowers; and he mistrusted not the miracle, because the flowers 
were all heavenly. The pious thought or holy admonition that he saw 
trodden under the swinish feet of the monks he gathered up again in hope: 
she would understand it; and gradually all his thoughts became like 
carrier-doves, which, having once learned the way to a favourite haunt, 
are ever fluttering to return thither. 

Suth is the wonderful power of human sympathy, that the discovery 
even of the existence of a soul capable of understanding our inner life 
often operates as a perfect charm: every thought, and feeling, and aspira- 
tion carries with it u new value, from the interwoven consciousness that 
attends it of the worth it would bear to that other mind ; #0 that, while 
that person lives, our existence is doubled in value, even though oceans 
divide us. 

The cloud of hopeless melancholy which had brooded over the mind 
of Father Francesco lifted and passed away, he knew not why, he knew 
not when. A sccret joyfulness and alacrity possessed his apirite; his 
[Prayers became more fervent and his praises more frequent. Until now, 
his meditations had been most frequently those of fear and wrath—the 
awful majesty of God, the terrible punishment of sinners ; these he con- 
ceived with all that haggard, dreadful sincerity of vigour which charac~ 
terized the modern Etruscan phase of religion, of which the Inferno of 
Dante was the exponent and the out-come. His preachings and his 
exhortations had dwelt on that lurid world seen by the severe Floren- 
tine, st whose threshold hope for ever departs, and around whose 
eternal circles of living torture the shivering spirit wanders dismayed 
and blasted by terror. 

He had been shocked and discouraged to find how utterly vain hed 
‘been his most intense efforts to stem the course of sin by presenting these 
images of terror: how hard netores had listened to them with only & 
coarse and cruel appetite, which seemed to increase their hardness and 
brutality; and how timid ones had been withered by them, like flowers 
scorched by the blast of a furnace; how, in fact, as in the case of thove 
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cruel executions and bloody tortures then universal in the jurisprudence 
of Europe, these pictures of eternal torture seemed to exert a morbid, 
demoralizing influence which stimulated the growth of iniquity, 

But since his acquaintance with Agnes, without his knowing exactly 
why, thoughts of the Divine Love had floated into his soul, filling it with 
a golden cloud like that which of old reated over the mercy-seat in that 
encrod inner temple where the pricat alone was admitted. Ie became 
more affable and tender, more tolerant to the erring, more fond of little 
children ; would stop sometimes to lay his band on the head of a child, or 
to raise up one who lay overthrown in the street. The song of little birds 
and the voices of animal life became to him full of tenderness; and his 
prayers by the sick and dying seemed to have a melting power, such as he 
had never known before. It was spring in his soul,—soft, Italian spring, 
—such as brings out the musky breath of the cyclamen, and the faint, 
tender perfume of the primrose, in every moist dell of the Apennines. 

A year passed in this way; perhaps the best and happiest of his 
troubled life,—n year in which, insensibly to himself, the weckly inter- 
views with Agnes at the confessional became the rallying points around 
which the whole of his life was formed, and she the unsuspected spring of 
his inner being. 

It was his duty, he said to himself, to give more than usual tinte and 
thought to the working and polishing of this wondrous jewel which had 
so unexpectedly been entrusted to him fur the adorning of his Master's 
crown ; and x0 long as he conducted himeelf with the strictest circumspec- 
tion of his office, what had he to fear in the way of so delightful a duty? 
Ne had nover touched her hand ; never had even the folds of her passing 
drapery brushed against his garments of mortification and renunciation ; 
never, even in pastoral benediction, had he dared lay his hand on that 
eautifal head. It is true, he had not forbidden himself to raise his 
glance sometimes, when he saw her coming in at the church-door and 
gliding up the aisle with downcast eyes, and thoughts evidently so far 
above earth, that she sccmed, like one of Fri Angelico’s angela, to be 
moving on a cloud, so encompassed with stillness and sanctity that he 
held his breath aa she passed. 

But in the confession of Dame Elsie that morning he had received a 
shock which threw his whole interior being into a passionate egitation 
which dismayed and astonished him. 

‘The thought of Agnes, his spotless lamb, exposed to lawless and licen- 
tious pursuit, of whose nature and probabilities his past life gave him only 
too clear an ides, was of itself a very natural source of anxiety. But 
Elsie had unveiled to him ber plans for her marriage, and consulted him 
on the propriety of placing Agnes immediately under the protection of the 
husband she had chosen for her; and it was this part of her communica- 
tion which had awakened the severest internal recsil, and rained « tumult 
 Depboae ‘wich ‘the priest vainly sought either to amuage or under- 
ry 
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As oon as his morning duties were over, he repaired to his convent, 
sought his cell, and, prostrate on his dace before the crucifix, began his 
internal reckoning with himaclf. The day passed in fasling and solitude. 

Ts is now golden evening, and on the square, flat roof af the convent, 
whivh, high-perched on a crag, oyeriocka tho bay, one might obscrve a 
dark figure slowly pacing backward and forward. It is Father Franocxon; 
and as he walks up and down, one could see by hia large, bright, dilated 
eye, by the vivid red spot on cither sunken chesk, and by the nervous 
evergy of his movements, that he ix in the very height of some mental 
crisia,—in that state of placid ecstasy iv which the subject snpposca him- 
self perfectly calm, because uvery nerve is ucrewed to the highest point of 
tension and can vibrate no more. 

‘What oceans had that day rolled over hie sonland swept his being, aa one 
anay sco 4 little boat xocked on the capricious surges of the Mediterranean t 
Were, thon, all his strivings and agonies in vain? Dil he love thiv 
woman with any earthly love? Was he jealous of the thought of a fature 
husband?) Was it a tempting demon that ssid to him, “ Lorenzo Sforza 
might have shielded this treayure from the profanntion of lawless violenae, 
trom the brute grasp of an inapprociative peawmt, but Father Francesco 
canvot?” There was a moment when his whole being vibrated with 
a peroeption of what a marriage bond might have been that was indeed a 
sacrament, aud that bound together two pure and loyal souls who gave lite 
and courage to each other in ull holy purposes and heroic deeds; and he 
alinost feared that he had cursed lis vows,—those awful vows, at whose 
remembrance his iumost soul shivered through every nerve. 

But aiter hours of prayor and wiruggle, aud wave after wuvo of 
agonizing convulsion, he gained one of those high puints in human pouri- 
bility where souls oan staud a little while ut a time, and whero all things 
socom a0 transfigured and pure that they fancy themselves thenceforward 
for ever vieturious over cvil. 

As he walkaup and down in the gold-and-jurple evcuing twilight, his 
mind ecems to him calm as that glowing sea which reflects the purplu sboreu 
of Iuchia, and the quaint, fantastic grottos and cliffa of Capri, All is 
golden and glowing; he secs all clear: he is delivered from his spiritnal 
enemica; he treads them under his feet. 

Yes, he says to-hinwelf, he loves Agnes—loveu her all-sacredly as bor 
guardian ange} does, who ever beholduth the face of bur Father in heaven, 
Why, then, does he abrink from her marriage? Is it nat evident? Hne 
that tender soul, that poctic nature, that aspiring genius, anything in 
common with the vulgar, coarse details of a peasant's life? Will not her 
‘eanty always drow the eye of the licontious, expose her arileen inuoconce 
to solicitation which will annoy ber and bring upon Ler head the inoon- 
siderate jealousy of her husband? Think of Agnes mada subjuct to the 
yude authority, to the stripes and curreption, which men of the lower 
class, under the promptings of jealousy, do yot scruple ta inflict on their 
wives{ What career did society, as then organized, prenent to sugh @ 
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nature, so pnilousy gifted in body and mind? Ifo has the answer. The 
Church has opened a career to woman which all the world dinies her. 

He remembers the story of the dyer’s danghtc of Sina, the fau Sant 
Cathorine. In his youth he had aficn vinted the convent where one of 
the first artista of Italy hea immortalized her conflicts and her victorics, 
and he had knclt with hus mother at the altar wheie che now communcs 
with the futhful. Ie remembered how, by lic: sanctity, her hunulty, 
and her holy ispu ations of soul, che had 11<en to the comts of princt >, 
whither sho had Ieen sent an ambawadiess to artange for the interests of 
the Church, and then 10%¢ before his mind's eye the goigcous picture 
of Pintuiiochio, where, borne in cclectial repose and pmty anud all the 
powers and digmtaus of the Church, she 1a canonized as one of those 
who shall reign and intercede with Chiist in heaven 

‘Was st wrong, thercfoac, in him, though sevcied frou all womanhind 
by 8 gulf of mevocable vows, that lhe shoukl fitl a hind of jea’ons 
Ploporty im this gifted and Weautsfal creaturc ? and, thongh he mht not, 
even in thought, dream of possewing ho him» if, was there sin am the 
chement energy with which his whole nature rose up an him to say that 
no other man should,—that she should be the bide of Heaven alone? 

Certainly, 1f thore were, 1t lurked far out of seht, aud the priest 
had @ case that might have satmied a conscience even more fastmlious: 
indved he felt a eort of trimmph in the x¢sults of lus mental s2rutmy. 

Yoa, sho should avcend fiom glory to glory; but Ave should be tho 
hand that should lead her upward. Ze would Jead hu within the con- 
sccrnted grating; Ae would monounce the awful words that should make 
at aculege for all other men to aypioach her; and ct though hie he 
should be the guardian and ducctoi of her soul, the one heing to whom 
gio should render an obeduuce as unlimited as that which belongs to 
Chiast alone, 

Buch were the thonghts of this vactotious hour; which, alas! were 
destined ta fade as those purple skies and golden fires giadually went 
out, leaving, im place of their light and glory, only the luud glow of 
Vesavius, 


CILAPTER Vi 
Tue Walk To THR CONVENT. 


Titm returned from the confessional a ttle after uniise, much rehev ed 
aud satinfied. Padre Francesco had shown such 9 deep interest in ir 
nurative that she was highly gratified. Thon he had grven her advice 
which exactly gocorded with her own views; and such advice is slyays 
2ogarded an an emunent proof of aagacity in the giver. 

On the point of the marriage he had rooommended delay—e course 
quite in accordance with Elsiy’s desire; who, cqriausly enough, ever since 
BAe Seset7. af sencelage wits Amnon bed Lown comnmmencod bad cherie 
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the most whimsical, jenlous dislike of him, ss if he were about to get 
away her grandchild from her; and this rose at times so high that she 
could scarcely speak peaceably to him—a course of things which caused 
Antonio to open wide his great soft ox-eyes and wonder at the ways of 
womankind; but he waited the event in philosophic tranquillity. 

The morning runbeams were shooting many a golden shaft among the 
orange-trees when Elsie returned and found Agnes yet kneeling at her 

ere. 
ia Now, my little heart,” said the old woman, when their morning 
meal was donc, “I am guing to give you a holiday to-day. I will go 
with you to the convent, and you shall epend the day with the sisters, 
and so carry Saint Agnes her ring.” 

“Qh, thank you, grandmamma! how good you sre! May I stop a 
little on the way, and pick some cyclamen, and myrtles, and daisies for 
her shrine?” 

“Just as you like, child; but if you are going to do that, we must be 
off soon, for I must be at my stand betimes to eel] oranges: I bad them 
all picked this morning while my little darling was asleep.” 

“You always do everything, grandmamma, and leave me nothing to 
do: it is not fair, But, grandmamma, if we are going to get flowers 
by the’ way, let ua follow down the stream, through the gorge, out upon 
the rea-bench, and so walk along the sands, and go by the back path 
up the rocks to the convent; that walk is eo ahsdy and lovely at this 
time in the morning, and it is no fresh along by the sea-side !" 

“ As you please, dearie; but first fill a little basket with our best 
oranges for the sisters.” 

Trust me for that!” And the girl ran eagerly to the house, and 
drew from her treasures a little white wicker basket, which she proceeded 
to line curiously with orange-leaves, sticking sprays of blossoms in s 
wreath round the border. 

“© Now for some of our best blood oranges!” she said; “ old Jocunds 
says they put her in mind of pomegranates. And here are nome of thene 
little ones; see here, grandmamma!™” she exclaimed, as she turned and 
held up a branch just broken, where five amall golden balls grew together 
with a pearly spray of white buds just beyond them. 

The exercise of springing up for the branch had sent a vivid glow 
into her clear brown cheek, and her eyea were dilated with excitement 
and pleasure; and asx she stood joyously holding the branch, while the 
flickering shadows fil on her beautiful face, she seemed more like s 
painter's dream than 2 reality. 

Her grandmother stood s moment admiring her. 

“Bhe's too good and too pretty for Antonio or any other man; she 
ought to be kept to look at,” she said to herself. “If ¥ could keep ber 
always, no man should have her; but death will come, and youth and 
‘beauty go, and so somebody must care for her.” 

‘When the basket was filled and trimmed, Agnes took it on her art. 
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Elsie raised and poised on her head the great square basket that contained 
her merchandise, and began walking erect and straight down the narrow 
rocky stairs that lod into the gorge, holding her distaff with its white flax 
in her hands, and stepping as easily as if she bore no burden, 

Agnes followed her with light, irregular movements, glancing aside 
from time to time, as a tuft of flowers or 9 feathery spray of leaves 
attracted her fancy. In a few moments her hands were too full, and her 
woollen apron of many-coloured stripes was raised over one arm to hold 
her treasurcs, while a hymn to St. Agnes, which she constantly mur- 
mured to herself, came in little ripples of sound, now from behind a rock, 
and now out of a tuft of bushes, showing where the wanderer was hid. 
The song, like many Italian onea, would be nothing in English;—only a 
muaical repetition of sweet words to a very simple and childlike idea, the 
bella, bella, bella ringing out in every veree with a tender joyousness that 
seemed in harmony with the waving ferns and pendent flowers and Jong 
ivy-wrenths from among which its notes issued. “ Beautiful and sweet 
Agnes,” it said, in a thousand tender repctitions, “ make me like thy little 
white lamb! Beautiful Agnes, take me to the green fielda where Christ's 
lambs are feeding! Sweeter than the rose, fairer than the lily, take me 
where thou art!” 

At the bottom of the ravine a little stream tinkles its way among 
atones #0 mossy in their deep, cool shadow as to appear all verdure ; for 
ueldom the light of the sun can reach the darknem where they lie. A 
little bridge, hewn from solid rock, throws across the shrunken stream an 
arch much wider than its waters seem to demand; for in spring and 
autumn, when the torrents wash down from the mountains, its volume is 
often suddenly increased. 

This bridge was eo entirely and evenly grown over with short thick 
‘moss that {¢ might seem cut of some strange kind of living green velvet, 
and here and there it was quaintly embroidered with small blossoming 
tufts of white alyssum, or feathers of ferns and maiden’s-hair which shook 
and trembled to every breeze. Nothing could bo lovelier than this 
mousy bridge, when some stray sunbeam, slanting up the gorge, took a 
fancy to light it up with golden hues, and give transparent ipeennem to 
the tremulous thin leaves that waved upon it, 

On this spot Elsie paused e moment, and called back after Agnes, who 
had dimppeared into one of those deep groitos with which the sides of the 
gorge are perforated, and which are almost entirely veiled by the pendent 
‘ivy-wreaths, 

“ Agnes! Agnes! wild girl! come quick!” 

Only the sound of “ Bella, bella Agnetla” came out of the ivy-leaves 
to answer her; but it sounded so happy and innocent that Elsie oonld 
not forbear a mmile, and in a moment Agnes came springing down with a 
quantity of the feathery lycopodium in her hands, which grows nowhere 
well an in moist and dripping places. 

. Oud of her apron were hanging festoons of golden broom, crimson 
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gladiolus, and long, trailing sprays of ivy; while the held aloft in triumph 
a handful of the most quperb cyclamen, whose rosy crowns rise ao boauti~ 
fully shove their dark, quaint leaves in moist end shady places. 

“See, sco, grandmother, what an offering I have! Saint Agnes will 
be pleased with me to-day ; for I believe in her heart sho loves dluwera 
better than gems.” 

. © Well, well, wild one; time flics: wo must hurry.” And croasing the 
bridge quickly, the grandmother struck into 3 mossy footpath that led 
them, after some walking, under the old Roman bridge at the gateway of 
Sorrento. Two hundred feet above their heada rose the mighty arches, 
enamelled with moss and feathered with ferns all the way; and below 
this bridge the gorge grew somewhat wider, ita eides gradually receding 

» ond leaving a beautiful flat tract of land, Jaid out as on crange- 
orchard ; tho gulden fiuit was shut in by rocky walls on either side 
which here formed a perfect hot-bed, and no oranges were carliur or 
fiuer, 

Through this beantiful orchard the two at Jength emerged from the 
gorge upon the sea-sands, where Jay ihe blue Mediterranean swathd in 
bands of morning mist, its many-colourcd watere shimmering with o 
thousand reflected lights; and old Capri, panting through sultry blue misty, 
and Vesuvins with his cloud-spotted sides aud smoke-wreathed munmit, 
burst into view. At a little distance o buatload of Lronsed fishermen had 
jual druwn in a net, from which they were throwing out a quantity of 
sardines, that leaped and fluttered in the smsbine like scales of silver. 
‘The wind Liowing freshly bore thousands of little purple waves tu break 
one after another at the foamy line which lay on the sand. 

Agnes ran gnily along the beach with her flowors and ivy fluttering 
from her gay striped apron, and her cheeks fluxhod with exorcive aud 
yleasure, somotimes atopping and turning with aninwtiun to her graud- 
mother to point out the various floral treaurca that enamelled every 
crevice and rift of tha steep wall of rock which rose perpendicularly 
aboye their heads in that whole lino of the shore which ia crowned 
with the city of Somvuto: and surely never did rocky wall show to 
the open sea a face more picturesque and flowery. The devp red oliif 
was hollowed here and there into fanciful grottes, draped with every 
varied hue and form of vegutable beauty: here a crevieo high in air 
was all abloom with purple gillyilower, and depending in fostoons above it 
the golden blowsome of the broum ; there a sleft wemed to be » nestling- 
place for a colony of gluticlus, with its crimeon flowers and blade-like 
leaves; while the silver-fronted foliage cf the milicr-geranium, of of tho 
Warmiwood, toned down the oxtravagant brightness of uter blooma by ita 
couler tints; in aome places it nevmed an if & sort of floral cascade were 
tumbling confusedly over the rocks, mingling all huea and ali forma in a 
tangled mas of beauty. 

“ Well, well!" cxclaimed old Elsie, as Agnes pointed to some superb 
gillyfrwers which grew noatly half-way up the precipice, “Is the ahild, 
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possersod? You have all the gorge in your apron already. Stop locking, 
and let us hurry on.” 

After a heli-hour's walk, they came to a winding staircase out in 
the rock, which led them a zigzag course up through galleries and grottos 
looking out through curious windows and loopholes upon the sea, till 
finally they emerged at the old sculptured portal of a shady garden 
pas waa surrounded by the cloistered arcades of the Convent of Saint 

ea. 

The Convent of Baint Agnes was one of those monuments in which 
the piety of the Middle Ages delighted to commemorate the triumphs of 
the new Christianity over the old heathenisin. 

The balmy climate and parndisiacul charms of Sorrento and tha 
adjacent rhores of Naplea had made them favourite resorts during the 
latter period of the Roman empire—a period when the whole civilized 
world scemed to ituman view alwut to bu dissolved in the corruption of 
universal sensuolity. The shores of Baim were witness of the orgies 
and cruelties of Nero and a court made in his likeness, and the palpitating 
loveliness of Capri becanmw the hotbed of the unnataral vices of Tiberins, 
'The whole of suuthern Italy was sunk in a debasement of animalism and 
ferocity which eeemed irrecoverable; and would have been so, had it not 
been for the handfal of salt which a Galilean peasant hud about that time 
east into the putrid, fermenting mass of laman society. 

Wo must not wonder at the zeal which equsd the artistic Italian 
nature to love to celebrate the pawing away of an cra of unnatural vice 
and demoniac cruelty by creating visible images of the purity, the tender- 
ueaa, the universal benevolence which Jesus had brought into the world. 

Some time about the middie of tho thirteenth century, it had been s 
favourite enterprixe of a princess of a royal family in Naples to erect a 
convent to Saint Agnes, the guardian of fimale purity, ont of the wrecks 
and remains of an ancient temple of Venus, whore white pillars and 
graceful acanthus leaves once crowned a portion of tho precipice on which 
the town was built, and were reflected frum the glassy Llue of the soa at 
itu feot, It was aaid that this princess was the first Indy abbess: be 
that as it may, it proved to be a tuyourite retreat for many ladies of rank 
and religious aspiration, whom ill-fortune in some of its varying forms 
led to auek ita quiet shades, and it was well and richly endowed by its 
royal patrons. 

It woe built after the manner of conventual buildings generally—in 
ae square, with a cloistered walk around the inside looking upon » 

len. 

‘Tha portal at which Agnes and her grandmother kaocked, alter 
aecending the winding staircase cut in the precipice, opened through an 
arched passage into this garden. 

-Au the ponderous door swang open, it waa plesanat to bear the lulling 
sound of a fountain, which came forth with s gentle patter like thet of 
sof summer rain, and to sep the waving of roge-bushes 954 gokien 
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jesanmincs, and amell the perfumes of crange-blossome mingling with thosa 
of a thousand other flowers, 

The door was opened by an odd-looking portress. She might be 
acventy-five or eighty; her checks were of the colour of very yellow 
parchment drawn in dry wrinkles; her eyes were those large, dark, 
lustrous ones a0 common in her country, but seemed, in the general 
decay and shrinking of every other part of her face, to have acquited a 
wild, unnatural appearance ; while the falling away of her tecth left 
nothing to impede the meeting of her hooked nose with her chin. Add 
to this, she was hump-backed, and twisted in her figure; and one needs 
all the force of her very good-natured, kindly smile to redeem the image 
‘of poor old Jocunda from asacciation with that of some Thracian witch, 
and cause one to see in her the appropriate portress of a Christian 
institution. 

Nevertheless, Agnes fell upon her neck and imprinted a very fervent 
kiss upon what was left of her withered cheek, and was repaid by « 
ehower of those epithets of endearment which in the language of Italy 
fly thick ond fast an the petals of the orange-blossom from her 


groves. 

“ Well, well," said old Elsie, “I'm going to leave her here to-day. 
You've no objections, I suppose?” 

“Bless the swect lamb, no! She belongs here of good right. I 
believe blessed Saint Agnes has adopted her ; for I’ve seen her amile, 
plain as could be, when the little one brought her flowers.” 

“Well, Agnes,” said the old woman, “I shall come for you after the 
Ave Maria.” Saying which, she lifted her basket and departed. 

The garden where the two were left was one of the moat peaceful 
retreats that the imagination of a poet could create. 

Around it ran on all sides the Byzantine arches of a cloistered walk, 
which, according to the quaint, rich fashion of that style, had been 
painted with vermilion, blue, and gold. The vaulted roof was spangled 
with gold stars on s biue ground, and along the sides was a series of 
fresco pictures representing the various scenes in the life of Saint Agnes; 
and as the foundress of the convent was royal in her means, there was 50 
lack either of gold or gems or of gorgeous painting. 

Full justice was done in the first picture to the princely wealth and 
estate of the fair Agnes, who was repreecnted as @ purc-looking, pensivo 
child, standing in » thoughtfal attitude, with long ripples of golden hair 
flowing down over a simple white tunic, and her small hands clasping 
a. crom on her bosom, while, kneeling at ber feet, obeequicus slaves and 
tire-women were offering the richest gems and the most gorgeous robes to 
her serious and abstracted gaze. 

In another, che was represented as walking modestly to school, ‘and 
winning the admiration of the son of the Roman Pretor, who fell sick— 
ap anys the legend—for the love of her. 

‘Then there was the demand of ber band in marriage by the princuly 
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father of the young man, and her calm rejection of the gorgeous gifts and 
splendid gems which he had brought to purchase her consent, 

‘Then followed in order her accusation before the tribunals as s 
Christian, her trial, and the various scenes of her martyrdom. 

Although the drawing of the figures and the treatment of the subjects 
had the quaint stiffiess of the thirteenth century, their general effect, as 
from the shady bowers of the garden, was of a solemn brightness, 
a strange and fanciful richness, which wos poetical and impressive, 

In the centre of the gardcn was a fountain of white marble, which 
evidently was the wreck of something that had belonged to the old Greek 
temple. The statue of a nymph ent on s green mossy pedestal in the 
midat of a sculptured basin, and from a partially reversed urn on which 
ahe was leaning, a clear stream of water dashed down from one mossy 
fragment to another, till it lost itself in the placid pool. 

The figure and face of this nymph, in their classic finish of ontline, 
formed a striking contrast to the drawing of the Byzantine paintings 
within the cloisters, and their juxtaporition in the same inclosure seemed 
a presentation of the apirit of a past and present era: the past 20 graceful 
in line, a0 perfect and airy in conception, so utterly without spiritual 
aspiration or life; the present limited in artistic power, but so earnest, 
eo intense, seeming to struggle and burn, amid its stiff and reatricted 
boundaries, for the expression of some diviner phase of humanity. 

Nevertheless, the nymph of the fountain, different in style and 
execution as it was, was so fair 1 creature, that it was thought best, after 
the spirit of thoec days, to purge her from all heathen and improper 
histories by baptizing her in the watcre of her own fountain, and 
bestowing on her the name of the maint to whose convent she was devoted. 
The simple sisterhood, little conversant in nice points of antiquity, 
regarded her as Saint Agnes dispensing the waters of purity to her 
convent; and marvellous and sacred properties were ascribed to the 
‘waters, when taken fasting with a sufficient number of prayers and other 
religious exercises. All around the neighbourhood of this fountain the 
ground was one bed of blue and white violets, whose fragrance filled the 
air, and which were deemed by the nuns to have come up there in especial 
token of the favour with which Saint Agnes regarded the conversion of 
this heathen relic to pious and Christian uses. 

‘This nymph had been an especial favourite of the childhood of Agnes, 
and she had always had a pleasure which she could not exactly account 
for in gazing upon it. pba retromcag et caiphaatircchca ear ere gait 
of the immortals any trace of human feeling : passionless 
Fepose seem to be their uniform character. Bat now and then from oe 
ruins of Southern Italy, fragments have been dug, not anly pure in outline, 
but invested with a strange pathetic charm, ss if the calm, inviolablo 
Circle of divinity bad been touched by some scrrowing sense of that 
Unexplained anguish with which the whole lower creation groans. One 
tees this mystery of expremion in the face of that strange and besutifal 
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Pysche which still enchants the Museum of Naples. Something of this 
charm of mournful pathos lingered on the beautiful features of this 
nymph,—an expression so delicate and shadowy that it seemed to address 
itself only to finer natures. It was as if all the silent, patient woe and 
discouragement of a dumb antiquity had been congealed into this 
memorial. Agnea was often conscious, when a child, of being saddenod 
by it, aud yet drawn towards it with a mysterious attraction. 

About this fountain, under the shadow of bending rose-irees and 
yellow jensamines, was a circle of garden-seata, adopted alwo from the 
rains of the past. Were a graceful Corinthian capital, with every white 
acanthus-leef perfect, stood in a mat of acanthus-leaves of Nature's own 
making, glossy green, and sharply cut; there lay a long portion of 
a frieze sculptured with graceful dancing figures, and in another place 
a fragment of a fluted column, with lycopodium and colossenm ving 
hanging from its fissures in graceful draping. On those seats Agnes had 
dreamed away many a tranquil hour, making garinuds of violets, aud 
listening to the marvellous legends uf old Jocanda. 

In order to undystand anything of the true idea of conventual life in 
thors days, we must bear in mind that hooky were as yet unknown, 
except as literary raritios, and reading ond writing wero among tho rara 
acconfplishments of the higher cla-«.; and that Italy, from the time 
that the great Roman Empire fell and broke into » thonsand shivers, 
had heen rnbject to a continual series of cunilicts and struggles, which 
took from life ali security. Norman, Dane, Sicilian, Spaniard, French- 
man, and German minghd and struggled, now up and now down; 
and every struggle was attended by the eavhing of towns, the burning of 
villages, and thrusting out entire populations to utter anigeiy and wretched- 
ness. During these tumultuona ages, thee buililings consecrated by a 
religion recognized alike Wy all partis, affurded to mixfortune tho only 
inviolable asylum, and to feebie and discouraged spirits the only home safe 
from the prospect of reversen. 

Tf the destiny of woman ix a problein that calls for grave attention 
even in our qnlightened times, and if che i+ too often a sufferer from 
the inevitable movements of society, what iwust have been her position 
and needs in those ruder ages, had not the geniue of Christianity 
opened for her weakness refagea made inviolable by the awful sanctions 
of religion ? 

‘What could they do, all these girls and woncn together, through the 
twenty-four lung hours of every day, without reading or writing, and 
withont the care of children? Enough: with their multiplied diurnal 
prayer periods, with cach of its chants and ritual of olmervances,—with the 

jon for meals, and the clearing away thereufler,—with the eare 
of the chapel, shrine, sacred gifts, drapory, and ornaments, — with 
embroidering asltar-cloths and making mered tapers,—with 
conserves of ruse-leaves and curious splecries,~—with mixing drags fr the 
sick,--with all those mutual offices and services to each other which thelr 
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relations in one family gave rise to,—aud with disera fiminine gossiprics 
and harmless chatterings and covinga, one can conccive that these dove- 
cota of the Church presented often some of the mort tranquil scencs of 
thors convulsive and disturbed periods, 

Human nature probably had its varieties there as otherwhere. Thera 
were there the domineering and the weak, the ignorant and the vulgar, 
the patrician and the prinecas; ond though profewsedly all brought on 
the footing of sisterty equality, we are not to suppose any Utopian deqrue 
of perfection among them. The way of pure spirituality waa probably, 
in the convent as well as out, that straight and narrow one which there 
be fuw who fin. There, as elsewhere, the devotee who sought to progress 
fuster toward heaven than suited tke paces of her fellow-travellers was 
reckoned a troublesome enthusiast, till she got far enough in advance to 
be worshipped as a saint, 

Sister Theresa, the abhess of this convent, wae the youngest daughter 
in a princely Neapolitan family, who, from ber cradle, had been destincd 
10 tho cloister, in order that her brother and sister might inherit moro 
splendid fortunes and form more spicndid connections, She had been 
tent to this place too carly to have much recollection of any other mode 
of life; and when the time came to take the irrevocable step, she Fenouncod 
with composnre a world she bad never known. 

Wer brother had endowed her with a liere 43 heures, illuminated with 
all the wealth of Linc, and gold, and divers colours which the art of these 
times affurded,—u work cxecuted by a pupil of the celebrated Fra 
Angelico; and the pomussion of this treasure was ngurded hy her as 
a fae richer inheritance than that princely state of which she knew 
nothing. Her neat little cell had = window tht looked down on the 
sva—on Capri, with its fantn-tic grotton—on Vearvius, with its wend 
daily and nightly changes. ‘The light that came in tre the joint rcllve- 
tion of sea and aky gave a golden and pictnresque colouring to the simple 
nnd bare furniture, and in sunny weather she often sat there, just av a 
lizard lies upon a wall, with the simple, wano, dulighiful sense of living 
amd being amid scenes of uo much beauty. Of the life that people lived 
in the outer world—the stiuggle, the hope, the fear, the vivid joy, tho 
litter sorrow—Sister Theresa knew nothing. She could form no judg- 
ment and give no advice founded on any euch experience. 

‘The only life ehe knew was a certain ideal one, drawn from the 
legends of the saints; and her piety was a enim, serene enthusiasm, 
which had never been disturbed by a temptation or a struggle, Her rule 
in the convent was even nnd serene; but those who came to her ilock 
feom the real world, from the trials and temptations of a real experience, 
were always enigmas to her, whom ebe cond scarcely comprehend or aid. 

In fact, since in convents, as everywhere elze, charucter will find ita 
level, it wae old Jocunda who was the real governess of the convent. 
Jocunds was originally « peasant woman, whose husbend had been drafted 
to some of the wars of his betters, and she had followed his fortunva in 
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the camp. In the sack of s fortress, she lost her husband and four sons 
—all the children she had—and herself received an injury which distorted 
her form; so she took refuge in the convent. Here her energy and 
eavoir-faire rendered her indispensable in every department, She made 
their bargains, bonght their provisions, being allowed to sally forth from 
the convent for these purposes, and formed the medium by which these 
timid, abstract, defenceless creatures acoomplished those material relations 
with the world with which the utmost saintliness cannot afford to dispense. 
Besides and above all this, Jocunda’s wide experience and endless capa- 
bilities of narrative made her an invaluable resource for enlivening any 
dull hours that might be upon the hands of the sisterhood; and all these 
recommendations, together with a strong mother-wit and native sennc, 
soon made her so much the Jeading spirit in the convent, that Mother 
‘Theresa herself might be said to be under her dominion. 

“Bo, 20,” she said to Agnes, when she had closed the gate after 
Elsie, “you never come empty-handed. What lovely oranges |—worth 
double any that one can buy of anybody ele but your grandmother.” 

“Yes, and these flowers I brought to dress the altar.” 

“ Ah, yes! Saint Agnes has given you a particular grace for that,” 
said Jocunda. 

“ And I have bronght a ring for her treasury,” said Agnes, taking out 
the gift of the cavalier. 

“ Holy Mother! here is something, to be sure!” exclaimed Jocunda, 
catching it eagerly. “ Why, Agnes, this is 1 diamond,—ond as pretty a 
one as ever I aw. How it chines!" she added, holding it up. “That's 
a prince’a present. How did you get it?” 

« } went to tell our mother about it,” said Agnes. 

“You do?” mid Jocunda. “You'd better tell me. I know fifty 
times as much about such things as she." 

“ Dear Jocunda, I will tell you, too; Lut I love Mother Thoresa, and 
I ought to give it to her first.” 

“ As you please, then,” said Jocunda, “ Well, put your flowers here 
by the fountain, where the spray will keep them cool, and we will go to 
her.” 
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Boundabout yers,—Hio, XIIL 


OX A HUNDRED YEARS HENCE, 


HERE have I just read of a game 
played at a country house? The 
party assembles round a table with 
pens, ink, and paper. Some one 
nanates a tale containing more 
or less incidents and personages. 
Each person of the company then 
wiitts down, to the best of his 
memory and obility, the anecdote 
just narrated, and finally the 
. papers are to be read out. I do 
not say I should hkeo to play often 
at this game, which might pos- 
sibly be a tedious and lengthy 
pastime, not by any means 20 
amusing as smoking a cigar in 
the conservatory; or even listen- 
ing to the young ladies playing 
their piano-pieces; or to Hobbs and Nobba lingering round the bottle and 
talking over the morning's run with the hounds; but surely it is o moral 
and ingenious sport. They say the variety of narratives is often very odd 
and amusing. The original story becomes so changed and distorted that 
at the end of all the statements you are puzzled to know where the truth 
in at all. As time is of amall importance to the cheerful persons engaged 
in this sport, perhaps a good way of playing it would be to spread it over 
a couple of years. Let the people who played the game in '60 all meet and 
play it once more in 'G1, and each write his story over again. Then bring out 
Your original and compare notes, Not only will the stories differ from each 
other, but the writers will probably differ from themselves. In the course 
of the year the incidents will grow or will dwindle strangely. The least 
authentic of the atatementa will be so lively or a0 malicious, or so neatly 
put, that it will appear most like the truth. I like these tales and sportive 
exercises, Ihad begun a little print collection once. I had Addison in hia 
nightgown in bed at Holland House, requesting young Lord Warwick to 
Femark how a Christian should die. I had Cambronne clutching his 
cockod-hat, and uttering the immortal la Garde meurt ot ns a0 rend pas. 
Ihad the Vengeur going down, and all the crew hurraying like madmen. 
Thad Alfred toasting the muffin ; Curtins (Haydon) jamping into the gulf; 
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wilh ethaots fiom Nipokon’a bulletins, and a fine nuthentic portrait of 
Baron Munchausen 

Whit min who hi heen before the pubhe at all ha not head 
sind wonderful a ucdates reguding bimeclf and his own hietory ? In 
the ¢ humble casayhne I have taken lege to egotize, Tay out about 
the shoes which yunch me and, a» I fancy, more n ttm ally and pithcnically 
it n af my neighbor: » ccins were trodden under foot 1 p attle about 
tin dish wluch I love, the wine which E ithe, the talk [hoa d ycstend y— 
al cut Brown's absurd ans—Joneys ride dows Canen when he thinks he 
hy caught me an a blank: (a pun of the fan, you sec, 19 that Jones will 
1ord this, and wall perfectly well know thit I mein bun, aud that we shall 
me t and gra at cach other with cntue politeness) This is not the 
Inghest hind of speculinen, I confi, but at 13 9 goamp which amuses 
eome folks = A brisk «nd honcot small-beer wall scfiesh those who do not 
ene for the frothy o1 pentn sof hei taps A two of clubs may be 
a good, handy htth evd somctim~ and able to tackle a king af diamonds, 
if itis a httle trump Some philoy phere get then wisdom with decp 
thought and out of ponderous hbraix-~, I pick up my email ciumbs of 
cogntation at a dinna tab, or from Vis Mary and Mies Logna, as they 
«ve pratthng over thar five ¢ loch tra 

Well, yesterday at dinner Jucundu~ way gnod enongh to tell mo a 
tury about myself, which he bid Le ud fiom @ lady of hus acquaintance, to 
whom lol my best compliments ‘The talc 14 this, At nine o'clock on 
the exc. mg ot the 3let of November list, yt before sunset, I was seen 
Icnning No 06, Abtvy Road, St John's Wcod, leading two htth chikicn 
by the hand, one of them in a vankeen pole , and the other huing a 
mole on the third finger of hs Icft hinl ( le thinks at wis the thad 
finger, but in quite sme at wis the kor hist) Thence Pw hed wath 
them to Chaks Bown ty ges pok mts cam nin, No 29, Upper 
Thercat Road Here, wiebst Lh the ditt) il annccently cating s polony 
am the font shep, I and Borencbh ade actied with the boy ite the hack 
putlour, whac Mr Boret tba was p'ying cubl ice She put up 
the cards and Loxcs, took ouf 1 chopper aud a napkin, aud we cut the 
littl boy's Jittle thro rt (wlich be bore with great phak and reve lution), 
and sa vie him into sau te meat hy the ard of Parkios excellent aansage- 
matline == The litte wl at fiat could net anda tand her broths 
absence, bit, er the qnctence cf taking hea to wee Mi Feehter an 
Hamlt, Ted dur down to the New Rover at Rulia’s Welly, whee a 
body of a chifd ina ninkcen pelisa was subecquently found, and hay 
never becn rerognived to the pres ntcay. And this Mis Lynx can aver, 
hreause whe raw tho whole trinsicion with ho own eycs, a4 she told 
Mr. Jycuudus, 

I have altcred the little details of the encedote sumenhat, Buys this 
story is, Lvow and diclme, as true 41 Mia Lynx’s, Gracious goodness! 
how do lis gin? What are the averages of lying? Is the samo 
amcunt of Hes told about every man, and do we pretty much all ¢all the 
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game amount of hes? Is the aveango greater in Ireland than in Scotland, 
or vue vered—among women than among meu? Is this a lie I am telimg 
now? If I am talking about you, the odds ate, perhaps, that 1¢ is, 1 
Jook hack at some which have been told about me, and speculate on then 
wath thauke and wonder, Dear fixends have told them of me, have told 
tem to mo of mysli lave they not to and of you, dear friend? 
A ficnd of nne was dining at a lares dinner of clergymen, and a story, 
as tiue a3 the saucage Flory above given, was told zegarding me, by one of 
‘those reverend divin s,m whose fiochs mt some anile chatte: boxes, os any 
moon, who knows this would, knows. ‘hey take the privilege of their gown. 
‘Ley cabal, and tattle, and Ling, and cuckle comminations under their 
lneath., 1 say the old women of the other sex are not more talkative 
1 mote mischicvous thin some of these.“ Such a man ought not to be 
woken ty," says Golcmouche, narrating the sto1y——and such a story 1 
“ And I am surprised he is adauticd into scicty at all” Yes, dear 
Gobcnouche, but the stery wasn't tiue; and I had no more done the 
wicked deed m question than I had aun away wath che Queen of Shebs. 

T hove always lunged to know what that story was (or what collection 
of Iustoes), which a lady had um her mmd to whoin a servant of mine 
apphed fur a place, when 1 was breaking up iny estabhshinent once, and 
going abroad. Biown wont with a yay gyod chaactu fiom us, which, 
madccd, she fully deserved after several years’ Guthful service. But wheh 
Mis Jones read the name of the pu-on out of whose employment Brown, 
came, “ Lhat 1. quite sull.cicat,” say > Maa, dunes, “ You may go. Iwill 
neva take a scrvant out ts tet house.” Al, Mis Jones, how I should hke 
fo huciy what that cuimn was or whot that s2cs of vallame , v hich made 
you dctuimune never to take @ suivant out of ms heuse? Do you delve 
an the story of the Ltt. bey aud the eausigts? Have you swallowed 
that luttlo mmecd anfait? Have you devoured that young Polomus? 
Upon my woid you have waw caeugh. We somehow gicchly gobble 
down all stories am whith the cluactes of our ficuds are chopped up, 
aud buheve wiung of them without inguty. In a lite serial work written 
by tus hand, 1 remember mitking son pathitic amaks about our 
1; cusity to Lbehuse all of our nughbours—and I acmenber the remarks, 
not buause thry were valuable, o1 novel, ox ing: uous, but because, 
within thrve days after they had appsed in print, the moralist who 
wiote them, walking Lome with a fsicud, heard a story about another 
find, which stay he sthaishtway belicved, and which atory was 
Katcely incre tious thun that sausage fable which is bere met down. 
Ome culpa, mea maxima culpa! But though the preacher trips, shall 
not the doctrine bogued? Yea, bacthrun! Here bethe rods. Look you, 
lie are the acourges. Choose me a uice long, swishing, buddy one, light 
ond well-poixed in the handle, thick and buaby at the tail. Pick ma out 
& whipoord thong with some dainty knvts in it—and now—we all deserve 
it—vhush, whish, whish! Lot wa cut into each other all round. 

A favourite liar and servant of mince wae a man I ones had to drive 
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sbrougham. He never came to my house, except for orders, and oncé 
when he helped to wait at dinner so clumsily that it was egreed we would 
dispense with his further efforta, The (job) brougham horse used to look 
dreadfully lean and tired, and the livery-stable keeper complained that we 
worked him too bard. Now, it turned out that there was a neighbouring 
‘butcher's lady who liked to ride in a brougham; and Tomkins lent her 
oure, drove her cheerfully to Richmond and Putney, and, I suppose, took 
‘out @ payment in mutton-chops, We gave thie good Tomkins wine and 
medicine for his family when sick—we supplied him with little comforte and 
extras which need not now be remembered—and the grateful creature 
rewarded us by informing some of our tradesmen whom he honoured with 
his custom, “ Mr. Roundabout ? Lor bless you! I carry him up to bed 
drunk every night in the week.” He, Tomkins, being a man of seven 
atone weight, and five feet bigh; whereas his employer was—but here 
modesty interferes, and I decline to enter into the avoirdupois question. 

‘Now, what was Tomkins’ motive for the utterance and dissemination 
of these lies? They could further no conceivable end or interest of his 
own. Had they been true stories, Tomkins’ master would still, and 
reasonably, have been more angry than at the fables. It was but suicidal 
slander on the part of Tomkins—must come to a discovery—muat end in 
a penishment, The poor wretch had got his place under, as it tarned 
out, a fictitious character. He might have utayed in it, for of cours 
Tomkins had a wife and poor innocent children. He might have had 
‘bread, beer, bed, character, coats, coals. Ie might have nestled in our 
little island, comfortably sheltered from the storms of life; but we were 
compelled to cast him out, and send him driving, lonely, perishing, 
tossing, starving, to sea—to drown. To drown? There be other modes 
of death whereby rogues die. Good-bye, Tomkins. And so the night~ 
cap is put on, and the bolt is drawn for poor T. 

Suppose we were to invite volunteers amongst our respected readers to 
send in little statements of the lies which they know have been told about 
themeclves-—what = heap of correspondence, what an exaggeration of 
tnalignitics, what a crackling bonfire of incendiary falsehoods, might we 
not gather together! The letters with respect to the famous table-rapping 
article would be as nothing compared to the sacks which the staggering 
postmen would bring to Cornhill. And s lie once set going, having the 
breath of lif breathed into it by the father of lying, and ordered to ran 
ite diabolical little course, lives with » prodigious vitality. You say, 
“ Magna eat veritas «t pravalebit." Psha! Great lies are as great at 
great truths, and prevail coustantly, and day after day. Take an instance 
or two out of my own little budget. I sit near a gentleman at dinner, 
and the conversation urna upon # certain anonymous literary performance 
which at the time is amusing the town. “Oh,” anys the 
“everybody knows who wrote that paper: it is Momus’s.” I was & 
young author at the time, perhaps proud of my bantling: “I beg your 
pardon,” I my, “it was written by your humble servant.” “fadeed!” 
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was all that the msn replied, and he shrugged his shoulders, turned his 
back, and talked to his other neighbour. I never heard sarcastic 
incredulity more finely conveyed than by that “indeed.” “ Impudent 
lier,” the gentleman's face said, as clear as face could speak. Where was 
Magna Veritas, and how did she prevail then? She lifted up her voice, 
she made her appeal, and she was kicked out of court. In New York 
IT read s newspaper criticism one day (by an cxile from our shores who has 
taken up his abode in the Western Republic), commenting upon a letter 
of mine which had appeared in a contemporary volume, and wherein it 
‘was stated that the writer was a led in such and such s year, and, in point 
of fact, I was, at the period spoken of, nineteen years of age. ‘ False- 
hood, Mr, Roundsbout,” ssys the noble critic, “ you were then not a lsd; 
you were then six-and-twenty years of age.” You ses he knew better 
than papa and mamma and parih register. It was easier for him to think 
ond say I lied, on a twopenny matter connected with my own affairs, 
than to imagino he was mistaken. Years ago, in a time when we were 
very mad wags, Arcturus and myself met a gentleman from China who 
knew tho language. We began to speak Chinese against him. We said 
we were born in China. We were two to one. We spoke tho mandarin 
dialoct with perfect fluency, We had the company with ns; as in the 
old, old days, the equeak of the real pig was voted not to be 80 os 
the squeak of the sham pig. O Arcturus, the sham pig squeaks 
streeta now to the applause of multitudes, and the real porker grun' 
unheeded in his sty ! 

T once talked for some little time with an aminble lady: it was for the 
first tine; and I saw an expression of surprise on her kind face, which said 
as plainly as face could say, “Sir, do you know that up to thie moment I 
have had a certain opinion of you, and that I begin to think I have been 
mistaken or misled?" I not only know that she had heard evil reporte 
of me, but I know who told her—one of those acute fellows, my dear 
brethren, of whom we spoke in a previous sermon, who has found me out— 
found out actions which 1 never did, found out thoughts and sayings 
which I never spoke, and judged me accordingly. Ab, my lad! have I 
found yo out? © risum texeatis. Perhaps the person 1 am accusing 
is no more guilty than I. 

How comes it that the evil which men say spreads ao widely and lasts 
so long, whilet our good, kind words don’t seem somehow to take root 
and bear blossom? Is it that in the stony hearts of mankind these pretty 
flowers can’t find » place to grow? Certain it is that acandal is good brisk 
talk, whereas praise of one's neighbour is by no means lively hearing. 
An acquaintance grilled, scored, devilled, and served with mustard and 
cayenne pepper, excites the appetite; whereas a alice of cold friend with 
currant jelly is but a sickly, unrelishing meat. 

Now, such being the case, my dear worthy Mrs, Candour, in whom T 
inow there are a hundred good and generous qualities; it being perfectly 
clear that the good things which we ay of our neighbours don't fructify, 
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‘but somehow perish in the ground where they are dropped, whilst the evil 
‘words are wafled by all tho winds of scandal, take root in sill abila, and 
flourish amazingly—seeing, I ey, that this conversation woes hot give us 
a fair chance, suppose we give up censorioumess altogether, and decline 
‘uttering our opinions about Brown, Jones, and Robintoh (and Mesdarmca 
B., J., and 8.) at all? We may be mistaken about every one of them, na, 
pleane goodness, those anecdote-mongers ogainst whom I have tittered my 
meck protest have been mistaken abvnt me. We nevi not go to the 
extent of saying that Mra. Manning was an amiable creature, much mis- 
‘understood ; and Jack Thurtell a gallant, unfortunate fellow, not near 80 
Diack as he was painted; but we will try and avoid persotialities altogether 
in talk, won't we? We will range th» fields of science, dear madam, 
and communicate to each other the pleasdig reanlts of our studies. We 
will, if you please, examine the infinitesimal wonders of nature through the 
‘We will cultivate entomology. We will ait with our arma 
round each other's wuists on the pons asinorum, and sce the streain of 
matherestica flow bencath. We will teke refuge in cards, and play at 
“beggar my neighbour,” not abuse my nelghlour. We will go to the 
Zoological Gardens and talk freely abont the gorilla and his kindred, bat 
ne@'talk about people who can talk in their turn. Suppose we praisc 
‘Wer igh Church? we offend the Low Church. The Broud Church? 
Figh and Low are both offended. What do yon think of Lord Derby 
“as politician? And what is your opinion of Lord Palmerston? , If you 
Please, will yuu play me those lovely variations of, In my cottage near 0 
wood?" It is a charming air (you hnow it in French, I suppose? Ah! 
te dirai-je, maman!) and was a favuurite with poor Marie Antoiuette. 
T may ‘ poor,’ because I have a right to spenk with pity of a sovereign who 
‘was ronowned for eo much beauty and eo muck misfortune. But as for 
giving avy opinion on her conduct, saying that sho was good or bad, or 
indifferent, goodness forbid! We have agreed we will not be censorious. 
Tet ta Bare 0 Oe te ee You deal, Task 
for citds. I lead the deuce ofclubs,. . . 

‘What? there is no deuce! Deuce take it 1 Whst? People will go 
on talking about their neighbours, and won't have their mouths stopped 
by cards, or ever 60 much microscopes and squatiums? Ab, my poor 
dear Mrs. Candour, I agree with you. SyYhe wey, did you evar see 
anything like Lady Godiva Trottes’s crepe inef tight? Peoplo wilh ~ 
on chattering, although we hold onr torijues; afd, after all, my 
soul, what will their scandal matter & butfiyed‘ydirs hence f 


bob 
vv ov 
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